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JOE CHAMBERLIN in his nineteenth century butcher shop: note gas light illumination, handcrank 
wall-mounted telephone, hand saws, several type of roll counter paper for wrapping packages. 


(Photo from Glenn Russ Album Collection) 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 1 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


In 1 892, Afton was a prosperous village with a new business section erected in 1 885, 1 886 and 
after, following the disastrous fires which destroyed the wooden frame buildings on both sides of 
Main Street. 

A lively newspaper, the Afton Enterprise, contained area news and local gossip. It was founded 
by Nelson Barton in 1879 and was burned out twice before finding a permanent home in the 
Enterprise Block, now residential apartments. 

There were several organizations to which people belonged. They were: Afton Lodge, No. 360, 
F. & A.M.; Vallonia Chapter, No. 80. R.A.M.; Vanderburge Post, No. 12, G.A.R.; Afton Grange, 
No. 250, P of H.; Susquehanna Lodge, No. 15, A.O.U.W.; Calumet Tribe, No. 174, 1.O.R.M.; and 
the Order of Solon. It was still a man's world except for the Grange which was the first lodge to 
admit women and children. 

Most residents of 1892 would have belonged to a church, of which there were six in town: St. 
Ann’s Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Universalist and Methodist in Afton and North Afton. The 
Universalists were the oldest congregation. The church boards were then all male, but women had 
their Missionary Societies and Ladies Aid Societies which did good works abroad and at home. 

The active political leaders were business and professional men who took pride in the Village 
and Town. The President (or Mayor) of the village was Dr. Philetus A. Hayes, a family physician. 
J.B. Pierce was Supervisor of the town. 

At that time, Roswell Flower was Governor of New York State and Benjamin Harrison was 
President of the United States. 
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VILLAGERS SPRUCING UP for the New Year were offered tonsoral services by barber Ray Fisher, 

. tailroad Avenue, now village parking lot behind Morgan Hill Realty. Gas for lighting was produced by 
plant back of Briggs Lumber Company. Non racks of individual shaving mugs with bristle brusher. In 
1912 Ray was then 18 years of age, when tnis photograph was made. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 2 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town HLstorian 

What was shopping like in 1 892? M.J. Mudge, Jr. ran an ad in the Afton Enterprise as follows: 
NEW WASH GOODS AT POPULAR PRICES. Pongees. Bedford Cords, Edenborro Cords, 
Challies, Pine Apple Tissue, Satin, Chevrons, Toile-du-nord, Scotch Zephyr Ginghams. &c. The 
Patterns New. The Colors Fast. One case Standard Ginghams at 6c, reduced from 10c. Ten 
pieces Outing Cloth at 8c, worth 10c. A choice line of popular Russian laces for trimming wash 
goods. Could our readers identify all of these materials today? 

The store of Morris J. Mudge, Jr. is well documented. The original building, destroyed in the fire 
of August, 1 884, had been moved form Ba nbridge about 1 830 where it had served as a toll-house 
at the end of the river bridge. Joseph Decl«er was the owner at the time of the fire. He built a new 
brick structure. In March of 1889, Mr. Mudge moved from Harpursville, rented the store and 
oought the goods and business of Mr. Decker. The Mudge Family had settled early across the river 
Irom Nineveh and were businessmen in Harpursville. M.J. Mudge, Jr. lived upstairs over the store 
until he built his house on Main Street, plans for which were being made in 1 892. 

Later, the Mudges went into the feed and grain business and sold the building which became 
I Jenks and Swart Department Store. It was later Stone's. Morgan Hill Realty now occupies the site. 
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AFTER THE DEVASTATING FIRE OF 1 884, Joseph Decker rebuilt a new brick building for his retail 
store, and in 1889 sold it to Morris J. Mudge, Jr., later Jenks and Swart’s Department Store, then 
Johnsons, and now Morgan Hill Realty. L.B. Farnsworth’s Meat Market occupied lower level. No:e 
the reflection 0 ' Afton Inn in the show windows. Photo from George Mudge, grandson of M.J. Mudge, 
Jr. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 3 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

M.J. Mudgn’s business ledger for 1892 is still in existence. As usual, at least in rural areas, 
Christmas was not a major holiday. The churches held children’s exercises and small gifts wer a 
exchanged. T lis was a vestige of Puritan days in New England when Christmas was considered a 
pagan celebrc tion. 

Mudge’s hat’ been open on Christmas Day in 1891. Some of the December purchases could well 
have been g fts. Mrs. George Hall bought a silk handkerchief for 50c. Mrs. Dr. Bartlett, W. 
Rutherford, aid Briton Whitaker each bought dolls at 50c each. Burr Farnsworth, making two 
visits, bought a pair of mittens, a fascinator, a handkerchief, and two bottles of perfume, the first 
two costing 7 ‘C and the rest 25c. 

Most of the daily purchases were for sewing supplies, clothing, staple foods and kerosene oil. 

Eggs were 24c a dozen, sugar 50c for 10 lbs., tea 25c per lb., salt 25c per lb., coffee 50c per It., 
molasses 50c per gallon, and flour $1 .50 a sack. Oil, to fuel lamps, cost 1 0c per gallon. 

A man’s suit cost $6.00. Two yards of cambric were 12c, 4 yards of flannel were $1.00, shoe ■ 
were $2.50, and overalls were 75c. 

These were small purchases. Of 23 items on one page, only four exceeded $1.00. Apparent! ' 
people did no have a particular shopping day but picked up needed items when they were near a 
store. Cash incomes were also small in farming communities with some bartering still taking plac€. 
The often purchased yards of ribbon were probably used to trim an old dress or hat to make it do 
for another season. 

With infrequ. nt trips to Binghamton or other cities by train, the small stores in Afton did a largo 
enough volun e of business so that Mr. Mudge could begin the plans for his large new house 
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RESIDENTIAL ARCHITECTURE — Hurd Road in the town of Colesville was named for Griffin Hurd 
of Harpursvllle. This was the sitting room of the Hurd home. It was used regularly by the family, while 
the parlor was for company. The furniture is plain and the carpet is made from rag scraps. This may 
have been in the old house, as the new house had chestnut woodwork with two-tone staining of the 
door and window frames. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 4 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


In 1892, Afton was predominantly a dairy farming community. With the coming of the Albany and 
Susquehanna Railroad in 1867, extended to Binghamton in 1869, the village and town had for the 
first time a rapid means of transportation to large city markets. In 1870 this railroad was leased by 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Co., and then in 1872 , the connector line from the coal regions 
was completed to Nineveh Junction. 

Before this time milk was consumed locally, or made into butter and cheese. In 1880, Enos 
Johnston was making 550 lbs. of cheese a day at his Bettsburgh cheese factory. The Weekly 
Press of May 6, 1 880, reported the construction of the new creamery building in Afton village. This 
was apparently the Nickerson and Church Cheese Factory and Creamery on Van Woert Street 
(now Mill Street) just up from the present Post office. Later, milk began to be shipped in refrigerator 
cars to New York City, so that dairying really became the primary form of farming. 

A decade after the incorporation of the Village of Afton, the Chenango Countv Directory for 1902 
shows 151 farms in the town and three in the village which kept cows. Many of these places kept 
only 5 to 10 cows. The average might be 12 to 15. The largest dairy of 45 cows was that of Enos 
Johnston of Bettsburgh, the farmer and businessman who had owned the cheese factory in 1880. 

Transportation methods can be both constructive and destructive of agricultural production. The 
number of dairy farms began to decline in the town with the advent of tractors and power 
machinery. Wet hill farms with shallow soil could not be worked as easily with machinery and had 
lower productivity. Much former farmland has reverted to woodland, some of it reforested by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930's. 

The building of Interstate Highway 88 further reduced the number of dairy farms by dividing 
farms and Drovidina no access to the other side. Today there are onlv ahnu* 1 1 w«r. 
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RESIDENTIAL ARCHITECTURE— A gentleman A LADY KNITS IN HER PARLOR, from a group 
stands before the fireplace, from a group of of photographs from North Sanford. Does 
photographs form North Sanford. The fireplace Is anyone know the gentleman or the lady? 
a working one with wood set on the andirons. 

Black was a common color for mantelpieces in 
the 19th century. The cupboards are unusual, 
one being fitted to hold the Ogee-frame clock. 

CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 5 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


In the spring of 1892, Morris J. Mudge broke ground for his new house on Main Street, 
diagonally across the street from his store. To enlarge his lot, he had bought fifteen feet of land 
from his neighbor O.N. Swift. 

The architectural firm of T.l. Lacey of Binghamton was engaged to draw up plans and write 
specifications. The specifications were given to the Afton Historical Society by grandson George 
Mudge and his wife, Marjorie, and give a very good idea of the construction of the house. 

The opening sentence states that "All of the materials used in the building must be strictly first 
class in accordance with the specifications and the labor must be done by competent workmen, 
both of which must fully satisfy the conditions of the several drawings and to the satisfaction of the 
owner." 

Precise directions are given for the kinds of wood, the number of panels in the doors, the finishes 
and number of panels in the doors, the finishes and number of coats, the brands of paint, varnish, 
plaster, and the preparation of shingles before laying. The thickness of window and door glass for 
the stair landing. 

One workman, Romey Hyde, is known because he fell through an opening in the piazza floor in 
June, striking on his chin. 

The house was completed at the end of August when the family moved in. In late October, about 
70 friends gathered at the home of Dr. Eugene Goodsell on Spring Street and marched together 
to hold a surprise house warming for the Mudges. On their behalf the Hon. George A. Haven, Afton 
lawyer, presented the hosts with a silver tea service. 

Early in December, construction began on the barn which still stands behind the home now 

nnrunipH hv thp RpinprtQ 
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A VIEW OF A LIVING ROOM IN 1902 shows it was usually light and uncluttered. The style of the 
fireplace and windows indicate that the house may have belonged to a younger family and 
perhaps was newly built. The table lamp has a hose connecting it with the overhead gas fixture. 
The photo is from Iroquois Antiques, Bainbridge. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 6 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


In 1892, Afton had three physicians. Dr. Philetus A. Hayes came here about 1872 and practiced for 
over 50 years. Dr. Eugene A. Goodsell was one of the three graduates in the first class of the Afton 
Union School and Academy in 1879. He practiced in Afton from about 1888 until his death in 1902. 
Dr. Thomas Jerome Tiffany had just come to Afton from Pennsylvania. 

In that year, 43 births were recorded in the Town of Afton records. Dr. Hayes delivered 28 
babies, Dr. Goddsell 13, Dr. Tiffany 1, and Dr. Henry C. Peck of Harpursville, 1. 

There were epidemics of scarlet fever, measles, and cholera during the year. Ruth Haven, Essie 
Le Smith, Lina and Carrie Johnston, Grace Lingee, and Carl Bresee all had scarlet fever. Carl, 
brother of Aurelia Bresee Grant, was recovering from scarlet fever, but contracted Bright’s disease 
and died. 

The Scandia, an immigrant ship from Hamburg, Germany, had 35 deaths from cholera when it 
landed in New York in September. There were some cases nearby, so local people were 
concerned and were warned to guard against "decay in slop barrels, mould in basements, 
unventilated cellars, lack of disinfectants in water closet, etc." as causes of infection. 

Visiting doctors came to town a day or two, setting up in a hotel room. Dr. P.W. Emens was at 
the Valley House on July 13. He offered a $100 reward for any case of piles he could not cure. All 
kinds of patent remedies were advertised in the pages of the "Afton Enterprise". 

Most of a doctor’s patients were seen by house calls and children were born at home. The 
daybook of Dr. Hayes shows that house calls in 1879 cost 25c to $1.50. He even did tooth 
extractions at 25c to 50c. 

Apparently the family doctor could be a kind of hero. Albert and Hattie Seeley named their son 
Charles Philetus Seeley after Dr. Hayes in 1915. 
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A COMBINED OFFICE AND LIVING ROOM in a North Sanford home features a parlor organ and 
bookcase/desk combination. Nelson Crane is pictured here. He was born in 1828 to Charlotte 
Anthony and Simeon Crane of Delhi. He moved to North Sanford at the age of 16. He became a 
Broome Co. surveyor. House plants and a rag carpet frame this dignified patriarch and his faithful 
friend. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 7 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

In spite of the litigation over the legality of the vote to incorporate the Village of Afton in 1891, the 
elected officials met each month. One of the most important things they did was set up a street 
lighting program. No provision had previously been made. 

On Nov. 20, 1891, it was voted to purchase 20 oil lamps and chestnut posts, the lamps to cost no 
more than $3.50 each. The Trustees would choose their locations. On Dec. 3, it was voted to buy oil 
and a can and to find a place to store them. In addition, a boy would be hired to light the lamps at 
the lowest possible price. On Jan. 14, 1892, an unnamed boy was hired to light the lamps at $6 per 
month for three months. On Sept. 6, 1893, it was voted to buy 15 more lamps and posts. 

On Aug. 7, 1894, Wesley Sornberger was appointed to light the lamps at $10 per month. 
Apparently it was not an easy task, and on Dec. 5, Brett Newby was appointed. He continued until 
Apr. 3, 1 895, when William E. Bodley took over. William continued until Mar. 23, 1 903, when Robert 
Thomson became the lamplighter about whom an article appeared in the newspaper several years 
ago. 

The pay had then risen to $1 2 per month, but for only 20 nights per month. The lamps were not lit 
on moonlight nights. The cost to the village averaged about $250 per year. 

In May of 1901, 3 more lamps were added; 1 on the river bridge, 1 on High Street, and one on 
Lyon Street. 

Robert Thomson continued as lamplighter until electric lights came to Afton. He eventually had 
65 lights to care for the and the circuit was a walk of six miles. He had a wooden dolly which carried 
the oil can and also served as a ladder to reach the lamps. This dolly is now in the Afton Museum, 

..>u. . tl — _ • i n _ u — * 
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VITO MARTIN, CROSSING GUARD on Maple Avenue near the former Agway Store. To the right 
Is his shantyand behind it is the village lock up and office building. The Village Trustees began 
meeting there in 1894, apparently in the upper level, while prisoners were confined below. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 8 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

In 1892, drunkenness on the streets of Afton was a serioius problem. Afton was a railroad town and 
many workers were single men who boarded at one of the several hotels which had readily 
accessible bars. 

On November 10, 1892, the Afton Enterprise reported that there had been four drunks on the 
street on one evening. One was arrested by Deputy Sheriff Gilman Herkimer and was walked in the 
street until he sobered up. Gerard Caswell was deputized as a constable and confined two men to 
the bam of the Valley House. The fate of the fourth man is not recorded. 

At that time, the need for a lockup was stressed. Apparently drunkenness was the main offense 
in Afton. although tramps and peddlers were not looked upon very charitably. 

Recognizing the need for a facility, at a meeting on February 21, 1893, Trustee Addison Brower 
moved that $100 be raised for a lockup. On May 23, it was voted that William A. Wright be paid $3 a 
year "for use of land for locating lockup". In order to accommodate those confined to the lockup, the 
building has to have minimal furnishings. On September 23, 1893, it was voted that the Village buy 
one stove, two beds, one lamp, three spittoons, and one slop pail of E.W. Kirtland and one 
second-hand stove of H.A. Benedict. 

Since the same building was to be used also as a meeting place for the Village Trustees, 
curtains were purchased for the office. 

A barrel of coal and 1/2 cord of seasoned wood were purchased for use in the stoves. 

The Village minutes of March 10, 1894, are the first to mention the use of the new Village 
Building. 

The lockup was located by the railroad crossing on Maple Avenue opposite the former Agway 
store and had two stories. 
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THE MORRIS J. MUDGE, JR. HOUSE ON MAIN STREET. Construction was begun in April of 
1892. Mr. Mudge bought out the business of Joseph Decker in March, 1889 and moved to Afton 
from Harpursvllle, at first living upstairs over the store which now is occupied by Morgan Hill 
Realty. The porch of the house was later rebuilt with the hand-tamped cement blocks made by 
the Lewis family in Harpursville. It is the present residence of the Riegerts. 

(Photo donated by George Mudge) 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 9 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

The year 1892 must have been a prosperous one for Afton. Not only did incorporation take place, 
but individuals and organizations were erecting new buildings or improving existing ones. 

The new house of M.J. Mudge has already been described. In May Deputy Sheriff Gilman 
Herkimer moved into his new house, now occupied by Mr. & Mrs. Robert Bunt, next to the 
Presbyterian Church. In July, C.P. Cady moved into his new house which replaced one destroyed 
earlier by a fire. In November, George Moore was building a new house and Burt B. Hyde was 
building a barn on his Orchard Street property. 

In July Fuller and Pearsall, East Side grocers, completed their new store building. It later became 
Gregory's and now houses an antiques and used items store. The old building was converted into a 
barber shop to be operated by William Jamison. 

June was a busy month for exterior painting. The Amos D. Caswell and C.H. Emens homes were 
being done with J.B. Grover working on the Emens home. In April bids had been put out for painting 
the Enterprise Block, built about 1885. It was to be done in three colors with two coats and one on 
the roof. C.W. Poyer and W.D. Mackley won the contract. 

The Spring House at Vallonia Springs opened for the season in June and had been newly painted 
inside and out, according to an ad by owner James Sands, also several new rooms had been 
added. 

St. Ann's Church had been rebuilt after being struck by lightning in 1891 and was being painted in 
May. 

The Baptist Church underwent major renovations with a new basement under the church to 
provide social and classrooms. D.A. Hyde was the contractor. The building reopened just before 
Christmas. 

Residents took pride in their village and wished to make it as attractive as nossihiA for thomcoK.oe 
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THE SPRING STREET HOME OF DR. EUGENE GOODSELL IS PICTURED HERE. Dr. 

Goodsell, his wife and children are on the steps. He was one of three members of the first 
graduating class of the old Afton Academy. Dr. W. Lee Dodge later lived there. Note the oil street 
lam P- (Pomeroy Plate 1904) 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 10 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

The diaries of Belzoni Wood record the daily life of a hill farmer over a period of years. By 1892 he 
had married Emily Daniels, daughter of Truman and Augusta Landers Daniels. Truman had died 
Sept. 15, 1889 and Belzoni and Emily now worked the farm on shares for her mother. Mrs. Daniels 
died on June 19, 1906, and is apparently the "Mother" referred to in the diaries. Their son Burt Is the 
"Bertie" referred to. 

The neighborhood was a very close-knit one with many of the nearby people being relatives 
through the Landers family. The Woods spent a lot of time helping neighbors, especially Hiram 
Willey and his wife, on the next place down the road. Mrs. Willey had been sick and died on Jan. 
18. Her funeral was on the 20th with Belzoni Wood as a pallbearer. He had helped Mr. Willey buy 
pants and drawers to wear to the funeral. 

From that time on, one of the neighbors, quite often Belzoni, did Mr. Willey's chores. On Jan. 
23rd, a wood bee was held at Willey's with neighbors including Enos and Ike Ellis, Dave Meek, S.E. 
Fredenburg, Willis LeSuer, Ed Benton, Ed Moore, Mett Dibble, Charley Clock, Reuben Weed, 
Lawrence Moore, and Bertie Wood helping. Maggie Moore and Emily Wood stayed late working in 
the house. 

After his wife's death, someone almost always stayed with Mr. Willey at night. Often Belzoni or 
Mrs. Daniels did this. Sometimes Belzoni had to break a road or shovel snow to get there. 

By March, the Woods had begun to worry about the health of Mr. Willey. Bertie and Emily went to 
try to find a guardian for him. Neighbors continued to look after him on into the summer, and by 
June he was coming over to the Wood home several times a week, apparently improved in health. 

This record in Belzoni Wood's diary tells vividly how people cared for their neighbors and relatives 
in the days before Social Security and welfare programs. People on small farms has time to help 
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THIS WAS THE HOME OF DR. PHILETUS A. HAYES, Afton Physician and Father of Dr. 
Carlton J.H. Hayes. Dr. Hayes came to Afton in 1875 and probably built the house at about that 
time. After the turn of the century, he replaced the front porch with one built of hand-tamped 
cement blocks made by Frank Lewis of Harpursville. The house is now owned by Alton Jenks. 

(Photo from Mary Elizabeth Hayes Tucker) 

CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 11 by Charles J. l>»-cker, Afton Town Historian 


William Elijah Hyde lived on Algerine Street, and like Belzom Wood, a cousin of Mrs. Hyde through 
the Landers family, kept a diary over several years. He raised nursery stock and also had five cows 
and a few sheep. 

On May 15, 1849, William had married Ella Adelia Landers, daughter of Marcellus and Mary 
Johnston Landers. At the beginning of 1892 William was 48 and Ella was 41. They had three 
children: Alice Irene aged 20, Arthur aged 18, and Bertha aged 16. 

Much of William's time was taken up with winter chores on his farm, but he was also active in the 
Afton Methodist Church where the Rev. N.B. Ripley was pastor. He sang in the choir and most 
Sundays found the family at church and Sunday School. William sold subscriptions to the Sunday 
School Times. 

The Hydes were singers of some ability and were often called upon to sing at funerals. William, 
his sister Hattie (Mrs. Justus Carr), and his brother Chauncey and a fourth person made up a 
quartet on such occasions. On January 3rd, they were taken to sing at the funeral of M. Parsons on 
Oak Hill in a rig at the expense of undertaker Emmons. 

Arthur and Bertha attended singing school in town, probably conducted by Permelia Hayes, wife 
of physician Philetus A. Hayes. 

On Feb. 10, a donation party was given for Rev. Ripley with a total of $48.50 being raised. 
William helped prepare the hall and then clean up after the parly. Donation parties were held to help 
provide a living for a minister. Sometimes gifts were in goods which did not always suit the needs of 
the recipient. 

William joined the Grange on Feb. 21st and was also a charter member of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen. This fraternal organization had been founded in 1868 by John Upchurch and was 
the first to pay death benefits to a deceased member’s family. 
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HOUSE ON PLEASANT AVENUE built by Addison Brower in 1877, recently occupied by Betty 
Muller, cousin of Mildred Scott who donated the photograph to the Afton Historical Society. 
Addison Brower was a partner in the sash and blind factory at one time and was one of the first 
elected village officials. Mr. and Mrs. Brower (Olivia Jones) are seen with an unidentified lady in a 
dark dress. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 12 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


William J. Hyde’s diary reveals that he was concerned about the future of his children. Apparently 
Alice Irene already had a teaching certificate which could be obtained at age 18. On Jan. 19th, Dr. 
Hayes, Secretary of the Board of Education, asked her to teach the Grammar Department at the 
Academy in the absence of Miss Lotts. On the 16th, she had conducted the teachers’ exam there. 

Irene, as she was called by her family, taught the spring term at Bettsburgh. William took her to 
school on Mar. 6th, but on the 12th school had to be put off because she had a sore throat. By the 
15th, Irene had recovered and her father took her back to Bettsburgh. On Mar. 20, because of 
Hyde's lame horse and snow drifts, Mr. Dutton, a neighbor, took her to school. 

On Mar. 23, a snowy and sleety day, William went for Irene so that she could attend the wedding 
of Flora Lingee to Will Eccleston. Flora was another Landers cousin. 

Later, Irene and her husband Seymor Childs were both teachers in Oxford. 

The career of young Arthur Hyde was also being considered. On Feb. 9th, Nelson Barton, editor 
of the "Afton Enterprise", had asked if Artie would be interested in working for him to learn the 
printer’s trade. He would have 50c per week plus board. Artie began work on Feb. 15th, but 
boarded at home and received $1.50 per week. 

Printing became Artie’s life work. He continued learning the trade at the "Binghamton Republican" 
and was then a linotype operator at the "Troy Record" from 1900 to 1946 when he retired. He 
married Olive Huey. 

Bertha Ella Hyde, still a school girl, was involved in school and church activities and was not yet 
ready for such plans for her future. She later married Louis O. Sweet. 
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HOUSE AT THE CORNER OF MAIN AND SPRING STREET originally the home of Edgar 
Garrett whose wife was a Caswell. The house has been occupied by Duttons, Farnsworths and 
Pooles. It is now Welmac Real Estate. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 13 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


William E. Hyde owned 38 acres on Algerine Street and kept six cows and a few sheep. His diary of 
1 892 records his farming activities and the care of these animals. 

On Jan. 5, William put a plank bed in his cow stable in anticipation of the freshening of some of 
his cows. On Jan. 7, Daisy had her calf in the afternoon and Cres had her first calf on Jan. 9. Both 
of the calves were sold for 50c each. By Jan. 13 their milk had cleared up so that it could be put in 
the can for the first time. On Jan. 17 there was a full can for the first time. On Jan. 17 there was a 
full can of milk and the next day there were three quarts over a can. The milk check on Jan. 21 was 
$19.24. 

On Jan. 31, Star dropped a nice calf which was sold to Doolittle. Daisy's milk was made into 12 
pounds of butter. On Feb. 4, six cows were being milked and they produced 102 pounds. 

On Feb. 13, Cres was bred again. The next day, 1 1 1 pounds of milk were kept home for making 
butter. 

On Feb. 22, O. Beatman came to look at Star’s injured teat. He recommended a plaster to 
remove the inflammation, charging 50c. The teat continued to bother, so William borrowed a milking 
tube (inserted into the teat to make milking easier) from Mr. Littlefield. 

On March 22, the milk check was $33.96, and on Apr. 1, Robin dropped a large, spotted heifer 
calf. 

Pairs of twin lambs were bom on March 7 and 26. 

The feed given to the cows varied as the winter progressed. Ear corn was taken to be ground at 
Pixley's mill on Jan. 11. On Jan. 14, more corn and some rye were ground. The last corn stalks 
were fed on Feb. 2 and the next day William began to feed the cows millet which lasted a month. 
On Feb. 5, he stopped feeding beets. On Feb. 22, he began to feed each cow a heaped pint basin 
of bran. 
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FIRST MEETING HOUSE, Union church erected in 1818 by Universalist and Presbyterian 
congregations. Later used as school bus garage, and leased by Gregory family to various 
business for storage. Davies' Studio, 1957. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 14 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

At the end of February, William E. Hyde began to consider moving from his farm. He was looking 
for someone to rent from him so that he could move into a residence. His frequent sick headaches 
may have been the reason for the change. 

On Feb. 29, William looked at a house owned by G. Knight, his brother-in-law. Mr. Knight offered 
the use of the house, garden, and fruit and the keep of the cow barn with room for one horse and 
two wagons. In addition, Mr. Knight was to pay $25 for the year for his board. William wanted $30. 

He first agreed to rent his farm to S. Wade, but the deal fell through. Finally, op Mar. 22, he 
signed a contract with Frank Hare who would pay $100 per year with five cows furnished. Mr. Hare 
would pay the road and school taxes. 

The first moving to G. Knight's house was done in sleighs on Mar. 25 when the organ and most of 
the bedroom were taken. On the 29th, they moved the stoves and set up the old cook stove in the 
house they were leaving. Ella, William's wife, and Bertha, his daughter, cleaned and papered in the 
new house and a load of boxes was moved in theP.M. The next day Ella, Bertha, Minnie Gifford, 
Ella's sister, and Mrs. Skinner finished the cleaning. 

On the last day of March, two loads, including the sewing machine and other breakables, were 
moved. On April 1 , the move was completed and Hyde family took dinner in their new residence. 

This arrangement lasted fora year. The Afton Enterprise of Dec. 8, 1892 records that W.E. Hyde 
exchanged his farm on Algerine Street with James Russ for the latter's house and lot on Spring 
Street with possession to take place on April 1, 1893. The Spring Street house was recently the 
Raymond Birdsall home and is now owned by Raymond and Mary Birdsall Decker. 
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THE AFTON BAPTIST CHURCH was organized in 1836. The building was completed about 
1842. The Afton Enterprise records the building of the basement in 1892. The stained glass 
windows were installed in 1905 when the entry and steeple were moved to the side. In 1988 the 
steeple was removed and an addition was made to the front. 

CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 15 

by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


Before the days of dial telephones, parties were called by a series of long and short turns of the 
crank. Thus, Rev. Charles E. Sweet of the Methodist Church had a ring of one long and four shorts. 
Dr. Piletus A. Hayes had one long and two shorts and Dr. Eugene Goodsell had two longs and one 
short. On a party line, the ring sounded in all telephones so that everyone knew whose call it was. 
Listening in or "rubbering" was a great temptation. 

In the early 1930's my neighbors down the road were Amelia, Susan and Charles Fisher, elderly 
sisters and brother who lived in the farmhouse where the Page family now lives. The Fishers had a 
parrot named Cal whose voice could be heard when any of the human residents listened in. One of 
his phrases was "I'm a Democrat". 

When William, Nellie and Mildred Merrell had the central in their home Lillian Decker McKee, who 
lived in the house now occupied by her granddaughter, Linda DeVona, called her mother. Mrs. 
Charles Decker, by the fairgrounds early each morning. The Merrells just plugged in the two lines 
when they got up in the morning, knowing that it would be the first call of the day. 

In the days of many small local phone companies, long distance calls were of an uncertain nature, 
especially when some lines still had crank phones and others had the new-fangled dial phones. 
Completing a call was not a sure thing, and often the static on the line made understanding a 
conversation almost impossible. 

Those first phone users of 1892 would be amazed to find the lines of today underground, the 
clarity of sound, and the prospect of a visual picture of the caller in the near future. 
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THE NORTH AFTON METHODIST CHURCH 

was Incorporated in 1829 and a building 
constructed. For some reason this building . 
was moved from Route 41 to its present site 
about 1864. Much of the steeple has been 
removed. The bell formerly hung in the 
steeple of the Afton Universalist Church. 

CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 15 

by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

The telephone was invented by Alexander Graham 
Bell who delivered the first oral message on March 
10, 1876. In June of that year he demonstrated the 
telephone at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia. Telephone service was gradually 
established in and between the large cities in the 
1880's and 1890's. 

During the 1890's the telephone appeared in 
Afton. According to Dr. Carlton H. Hayes, the first 
phone in town connected his family home on 
Spring Street with the store of Marshall Hill on Main 
Street. In July of 1892, a line was erected between 
J.B. Pierce's office at the Sash and Bind Factory 
and the depot. In August, another line connected 
H.A. Benedict's house with the depot. Hobart 
Benedict was the station master. 

By November, 1 892, people in Binghamton were able to talk to friends in Chicago by long 
distance phone. 

William Merrell, father of Mildred Merrell, spent much of his working life dealing with telephones. 
He gives no dates in his memoirs, but the first pay station he remembered was in the store in 
Coventry. The first telephone line construction he remembered was from Harpursville to Coventry, 
passing his farm home. 

Mr. Merrell promoted and built several miles of lines. At a neighborhood meeting, farmers 
(hopefully 20) would agree to furnish a certain number of poles, buy one share of stock, and buy a 
telephone. A switch would be placed at a central point and an operator hired. 

Later when the Merrells lived on Main St., the central was in their house in the room now used as 
the office at the Presbyterian manse. 

The Afton Museum has two framed single-sheet phone directories. One is hand written, has Afton 
and Coventryville centrals, and 18 names along Route 41. The other is for the Vallonia Springs line 
with 35 names and centrals in Afton and Deposit. 
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THE AFTON PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH was organized in 1875. The building was built the next 
year and dedicated in January of 1877. About 1909 the steeple was moved to the left, an addition 
built on the front and stained glass windows installed. Much gingerbread was removed then. In 
1892 the house next door was built by Gilman Herkimer. It is now occupied by the Robert Bunts. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 17 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

The Afton Lodge, No. 360, Free and Accepted Masons, one of several organizations active in Afton 
in 1892 was first called Nineveh Lodge, organized there in 1855. The name was changed in 1862 
when it was decided to move meetings to Afton. The first officers were: Harvey Bishop, Master; 
Platt Bishop S.W.; C.J. Northrup, J.W.; Fenner Brown, Secretary; W.H. Scott, Treasurer; T.C. 
Healy, S.D.; J. Kelly J.D.; Jesse Brown, Tiler; EM. Brown and E. Badger, Stewards. The Lodge met 
on the 2nd and 4th Tuesdays of the month. Afton Lodge has recently combined with Bainbridge. 

Vallonia Chapter, No. 80, Royal Arch Masons, was organized in December of 1856 at Vallonia 
Springs. Officers were R.W. Juliand, High Priest; T. C. Healy, King; and E. Bishop, Scribe. They 
met the 1st and 3rd Tuesdays of the month. 

Freemasonry derived many of its ideas and rituals from the time of stonemasons involved with the 
construction of cathedrals in Europe. In the 1600’s, with the decline of cathedral building, many 
lodges became purely social organizations, instead of guilds. They began to accept members who 
had never been stoneworkers. 

The organization of the Grand Lodge of England in 1717 was the beginning of the modern 
society. Masons do not emphasize any religious, political or economic creeds. 

Noted Masons of the past were Benjamin Franklin, Frederick the Great of Prussia, Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, George Washington and Voltaire. 

The Afton Lodge recently combined with Susquehanna Lodge, No. 167, F..& A.M. in Bainbridge, 
organized in 1850. Records of the Afton Lodge have been deposited at the Afton Historical Society. 
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EPISCOPAL SERVICES were begun in Afton in 1858 in the upper part of a schoolhouse fitted for 
a chapel. Incorporation of St. Ann's Church took place in 1 860. The first church building was 
consecrated in 1868. The present building was erected in 1891 after the first was struck by 
lightning and burned to the ground. The new building was being painted in the summer of 1892. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 18 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

Susquehanna Lodge. NO. 185, Ancient Order of United Workmen was organized in Afton in 
December, 1878. Charter officers were: Rev. N.J. Hawley, P.M.W.; T.L. Willey, M.W.; Harvey 
Himan, G.F.; C.W. Spencer, O.; Wm. E. Hyde, Recorder; M.D. Howard, Financier; H.B. Johnston, 
Receiver; L.B. Farnsworth, G.; J.B. Pierce, I.W.; J.H. Carr, O.W.. Other charter members were G.B. 
Hickox, Devillo W. Corbin, H.G. Carr, Wasington Mead, Chester Corbin, W.A. Wright, Britton 
Whitaker, John F. Seaman, G.R. Bissell, M.D., and Geo. W. Woods. 

In 1879 there were 27 members who met the 1st and 3rd Mondays of the month. The date of 
disbanding has not been discovered. 

The order was founded in 1868 by John Upchurch. It was the first fraternal society to pay 
substantial death benefits to families of deceased members. This was of great importance since 
many members had incomes so low that they could not afford regular life insurance. 

William E. Hyde recorded in his diary on February 15, 1892, that he paid $2.60 dues to the 
A.O.U.W. This may have been a quarterly payment. 

An undated postcard displays the insignia of the A.O.U.W. in gold, gray and white. The initials 
A.O.U. W. are arranged diagonally across a shield of stars and stripes backed by an anchor. A 
laurel wreath enclose all with an open Bible above. 

Little is known about the Order of Solon which met on the 1st and 3rd Tuesdays of the month at 
Partridge of LeSuer's Block. In 1892, Geo, W. Sackett was President and Dr. C.A. Sacket was 
Secretary. 


2 — Tri-Town News — Wednesday, May 27, 1992 
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GEORGE DECKER IN THE INTERIOR OF HIS STORE ON MAIN STREET. A wide variety of 
merchandise was sold, including packaged seeds on a rack at rear right. Building was later 
Morgan, then Swart's Hardware and now houses law and insurance offices. Picture loaned by 
Linda Cook DeVona. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 19 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


Calumet Tribe, No. 174, Improved Order of Red Men, had a Lodge in Afton in 1892, organized 
sometime after the publication of the "History of Chenango and Madison Counties’ in 1880. Officers 
in 1892 were Geo. Angell, Sachem, and L.B. Farnsworth, Chief on Records. They met every Friday 
evening at Red Man’s Hall. 

In 1976 there were 85,000 I.O.R.M. Lodges in the United States. Their dues entitled them to 
benefits in case of sickness, accident or death. 

Ironically, an item in the "Afton Enterprise" of May 19, 1892 reported that the first full-blooded 
Indian ever initiated into a secret society in New Jersey had joined the Improved Order of Red Men 
in Lambertville. 

Lu B. Cake, who married Ella June Meade of Afton, (both singers and entertainers) was an ardent 
member of the society. He compiled a booklet of "New Songs for the I.O.R.M." The cover is 
impressed with the seal of the Calumet Tribe and on the back is endorsed by G. Harry Waite of 
Binghamton, Past Great Sachem of New York. It is dated 1891. 

Under Mr. Cake's picture in the introduction he states: "The Order that uses song the most will 
succeed the best. Song attracts, it woos, it wins, and it holds members. These songs are published 
for the good of our Order." 

Songs such as "We're I.O.R.M." and We’ll Gather at the Wigwam" were sung to the tunes of 
Johnny Comes Marching Home" and "Gather by the River". 

A Glossary at tha and lists Indian wnrdc mcoH in tho cnnnc and thoir moanlnnc 
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ON THE SOUTH EDGE OF THE VILLAGE OF AFTON IS THE ONLY BRICK HOUSE. In 1 875 

it was owned by J. Olendorf, probably James M., whose wife was Rosanna Hyde. In 1892, 
Chester Bresee was the owner. His daughter Aurelia married Dan Grant and they lived there 
many years. In 1909, when this picture was taken, Pearl Donahe Benedict lived there. It is now 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. James Royston. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 20 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


Vanderburg Post No. 12, Grand Army of the Republic . was organized in Afton in 1879. Charier 
members were John Robb, Alonzo Phillips, Washington Mead, W.H. Wilder, John S. Kelley, Perry 
Ellis, A. Huffcut, Geo. P. Smith, Theodore Cable, Charles G. Aylesworth, James A. Huston, Britton 
Whitaker, Geo. Figger, John Higley, Geo. Woods, T.L. Willey, Charles Handy, Geo. B. Hickox, 
Charles (Erastus?) Fisher, Thomas Wilkins, Zenas Tarble, Frank M. Mead, Charles A. Davis, and 
Henry Andrews. 

In 1879 there were 98 members who met every Saturday evening. The lodge rooms were on 
Railroad Avenue, where the parking lot is now located behind the drug store and other businesses. 

The order was founded in 1866 by Benjamin F. Stephenson to "strengthen fellowship among men 
who fought to preserve the Union, to honor those killed in war, to provide care for their dependents, 
and to uphold the constitution." 

The last G.A.R. member in the country died in 1955 and the organization was discontinued in 
1956. The last Afton member died in the 1920's. 

The badge of the G.A. R. is in the form of a star hung on a ribbon. It shows a soldier and a sailor 
shaking hands in front of a figure of Liberty. 

\ The Woman's Relief Corps, still with a chapter in Afton, has been and auxiliary to the G.A. R. 

Lsince 1883. 

Major General John A. Logan, as Commander in Chief of the G.A.R., instituted the observance of 
emorial Day in the North on May 30, 1868. 

Several items, including a desk from the lodge rooms, are at the Afton Museum. A recent 
hase is a large group photograph of the group taken about 1900. 
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AFTER THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, many older houses were remodeled. This Greek 
Revival house stood where the Afton Post Office is now located. Some gingerbread and a 
spacious porch have been added. The people are Nora and Will Finch and her mother, Mary 
Whitaker. Nora later married Hobart Benedict. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 21 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

In 1891, the Afton Enterprise listed Afton Grange. No. 520, Patrons of Husbandry, as one of the 
organizations in town, the 1 892 papers do not list the Grange, so it may have been inactive or 
discontinued. 

The officers in 1891 were C.J. Bresee, W.M. , and Anna M. Van Woert, Secretary. Meetings were 
held every Friday evening at the Grange Hall. 

The present Afton Grange, No. 1414, was organized June 26. 1931. thus having observed its 60th 
anniversary in 1991. 

The National Grange was founded in 1867 by Oliver Hudson Kelley, and included women and 
children. After a tour of farm communities for the Bureau of Agriculture, Kelley felt that a fraternal 
order could help farmers learn advanced farming methods. The first Granges were organized in his 
home state of Minnesota. By 1 875 there were 21 ,000 Granges. 

Grange members pressed for and obtained legislation against unfair practices by railroads. They 
also were against trusts and favored an income tax. After failure in some programs, membership 
declined in the 1880's. It began to grow again in the 1890's. This may have been the reason for the 
disappearance of Afton Grange No. 250 in this period. 

Today the Grange has about 8,000 local groups, mostly in the Northeast and Northwest. It works 
to promote farm interests through a program of recreation and education and supports legislation of 
benefit to farmers. 

The present Grange Hall is on the west side of Main Street in what was once Keatoris store. Its 
windows present changing displays of the work of the Grange and other organizations which use 
the rooms for bakesales and bazaars. 

The Grange now meets monthly with a diminished membership. 
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THE AFTON METHODIST congregation was organized Nov. 24, 1851. The church was built in 
1853 and was originally a simple meeting house style. Later remodelings moved the steep to the 
left, added the stained galss windows, and prvided a felloswhiop hall. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 22 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

An item in the Afton Enterprise of 1 892 asked why there was no chapter of the International 
Organization of Good Templars in AFton. Afton Lodge, No. 33, l>0>G>T. had been organized in 
1879. By December 18, 1880, he lodge was apparently not strong enough to maintain its activities. 
On that date a motion is recorded in the roll book that a committee by appointed to "ascertain if 
sufficient encoragement can be obtained to keep the lodge running, to obtain a room, and appoint a 
time for a meeting, but if not to deliver up the charter." 

The I.O.G.T. was founded in Utica, NY in 1851. Its prupose was to promote temperance, peace 
and brotherhood. Still in existence, it is open to people of all races, colors or creeds. It works with, 
but is not affiliated with temperance groups. 

Charter members in AFton wereMr. B. Dutton, Minnie M. Bolt, W.E. MEad, Delos Van Woert, 
Nellie Swift, George Tanner, Annah Garrett, Eugene A. Goodsell, Ella L. Stanton, Mary Garrett, 
Joseph E. Searles, Ollie Bolt, Corrie E. DeVoe, Philetus A. Hayes, Gertie Merritt, Allie Gallup, 
Minnie Estabrook, Jennie M. Bolt, Olivia Bolt, Polly Estabrook, Cora Mead, Agnes E. Gallup, Kate 
A. Hyde, Thomas Hanrahan, Frank Carpenter, R.E. Merritt, Edgar Garrett, Mary A. Bliss, N.J. 
Hawley, Mary Seymour, Mrs. Abbott, R.M. Gallup and Effa Jay. 

The initiation fee was 25$ and quarterly dues were 20$. The rent for a room in 1 880 was $6.50. A 
total of 91 members were registered by the time the lodge disbanded. There were many 
suspensions and several withdrawals by card, apparently to other chapters, so that the support was 
not there for a going organization. 
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AN EARLY PICTURE OF "SUNNY CREST", then the home of Joseph C. Chamberlin. The 
house was built in the 1870's by the Nicekrson Brothers and demolished a century later to make 
room for a victory market, never built. It is now the site of the Afton Community Center. Later 
pictures have sunpartors in the wings and the shutters have been removed. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 23 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

In the 1 890's there were several people from the Afton area who went out into the world to carve 
careers for themselves and acquire a degree of fame and distinction. 

Such a person was Ella June Mead, who with her husband Lu B. Cake, traveled widely in the East 
and Midwest, giving readings and entertainments for the public. Ella June was a half-sister of Elida 
Snell LeSuer, who with her husband Lyman lived on South Main Street in the house later owned by 
Hayes King and now by the Grahams. 

Ella and Lu B. Cake, who started out as an office boy at the "Nonpareil" newspaper in Coun cil 
Bluffs, Iowa, were married on Oct. 25, 1882. 

Although Ella June and Lu performed as a team, she was usually the headliner in the handbills 
and newspaper notices of the time. She received excellent reviews for her "Costume Sktches, 
Songs, Copyrighted Specialties." 

In 1886, the St. Joseph, Mo., "Gazette" described her as a "wonderfully gifted woman, with a 
rerely cultivated voice, and powers of miming that are seldom seen in one of her sex." 

In 1888 she had filled 105 dates in New York alone. The couple often came to Afton in the 1880’s 
and 90‘s and presented programs at Sullivan's Hall or in churches. They also appeared in 
neighboring towns and attracted full houses. They called the LeSuer residence home when in town, 

One of Ella June’s specialties was her "Swiss Echoes" which delighted Afton, Bainbridge, 
Nineveh, and Ouaguaga audiences in January 1889. 

One of their last performances was in August 1918 when Ella June and Lu sang and Lu 
ddiscussed the war, the event taking place on the lawn of the LeSeur residence. She died in 
Binghamton, March 12, 1931. 
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THE AFTON ACADEMY BUILDING was erected in 1870. The wings were added in 1877 and 
1883 to accomodate a growing student body. Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, a graduate, described the 
building as looking like * a bird which might fly away at any moment’. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 24 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

The Afton Enterprise reported on June 30, 1892 that ’Commencement exercises of Afton academy 
were held at the Baptist church Friday evening. The church was filled to overflowing, and the 
exercises passed off very nicely." 

The Class of 1892 consisted of three members: Miss Myrties E. Ayers, Mr. Henry Perry Church, 
and Mr. George William Dutton. 

The Class of 1879 was the first to graduate from the new Afton Union School and Academy. It 
also had three members. The central part of the building was erected in 1870 with the wings added 
in 1877 and 1883. In 1871, the first principal was Prof. E. W. Rogers with Miss Anna Greene as 
preceptress. 

Until 1 908, when an auditorium was included in the new brick school, programs were held in 
churches or other halls in order to accomodate an audience. Sullivan's Hall, upstairs at the Afton 
Inn, was often used. By the 1890's, the Baptist Church was the place chosen for commencement. 
The large choir loft could hold the graduates and other participants in the program. 

During those years and up to the 1920's, each graduate was required to give an oration. Topics 
chosen were: Myrtie Ayers, "The End Crowns the Work"; Henry Church, "Fairs"; and George 
Dutton, "Our National Prosperity". The program was supplemented by musical offerings by other 
students of the high school and grammar school. The address to the graduates was given by Dr. 
Francis J. Cheney. 

The Superintendent of Public Instriction's Report for 1 889 records 484 students attending school 
in the Town of Afton for that year. The proportion of those who continued through high school to 
graduate was small. The Class of 1992 has 45 members. Much larger facilities are needed for the 
Commencment program than in 1892. 
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THE KEYSTONE CORN PLANTERS were manufactured by A.B. Farguhar Co. in York, Pa. The 

machine was horse drawn and was sold in Afton by agent G. E. Nichols. 

CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 25 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

Bits of history turn up in unexpected places as did this brochure for Keystone Corn Planters. It was 
among pamphlets and cards In a rack at the Treasure Chest in the former Gregory's Store on the 
East Side. The date is 1890. 

The agent for the corn planters was George E. Nichols, Afton, N.Y. The 1902 Directory of 
Chenango County lists him as: Nichols, George E., off r 1, dairy herd of 25 registered Jerseys, 
farmer 150, owner of "Side View Farm". His grandfather settled here in 1800. 

Road 1 (r 1) is now Route 41 and his farm was located in North Afton on the left on a now 
discontinued road just north of the James Wayman farm. The 1875 Atlas of Chenango County 
shows the location. 

The corn planter alone cost $14.50. With the phosphate fertilizer attachment it cost $19.50. Its 
description is as follows: It is strong and elegantly finished. The frame work is of steel, which is 
painted green; the wood work is painted a very fine red — the whole elegantly proportioned. 

The cost of $19.50 might seem like a very small amount today, but, as mentioned in a previous 
article, in 1892 William E. Hyde rented his whole farm plus five cows to Frank Hare for $100. 

Today, according to dairyman Dale Grover, a six-row, tractor mounted corn planter costs about 
$20,000. that is the amount that Bernett Decker contracted with his father Frank Decker for th 
epurchase of the Decker Homestead in 1925. That price included house, barn, outbuildings, stock 
and tools. 

Milk check stubs for the Decker farm, preserved in a tin document box, include those for the last 
six months of 1926. The half-year income from milk was $939.25. Prices paid and received are 
relative to the particular period of their occurence. 
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ANNA GREEN CHURCH CASE, 

who was the first preceptress of 
the Afton Academy. Picture was 
taken in Holley, Mich., after her 
marriage to Howard Church. 
Photo courtesy of Harriet Van 
Valkenburg. 


CENTENNIAL 
MINUTES NO. 26 

by Charles J. Decker, 
Afton Town Historian 


On April 14, 1892, the Afton 
Enterprise reported the following 
item: "Mrs. Anna Church and 
daughter Miss Zylpha (sic) of the 
Oneonta Normal, are visiting at 
T.L. Greens's and Postmaster 
Van Woert's." The May 12 issue 
of the paper announced that 
Mrs. Church was to graduate in 
June and would be the Principal 
at the River Street Academy in 
Oneonta. Her daughter 
graduated the next year. 

This is unusual in that both 
mother and daughter were 
students at the new Normal 
School at the same time. Anna 
was the same Anna Green who 
iad been the first preceptress of 
he new Afton Academy in 1871 
at the age of 1 8. 


Anna was the daughter of Truman L. Green and sister of Mrs. Delos Van Woert (Permelia). She 
had married Howard Church of Holley, Mich., but after his death at age 40, she and Zilpha 
returned to Afton to plan for their futures. They were now on their own. Thus Anna became a 
modern career woman in the 1 9th century. 

In 1899, Anna was married to Prof. Nathan B. Chase, also from Afton, but who was then a public 
school principal in New York City. She went there to teach also. After retirement the couple 
returned to Afton for five years and then moved to Oneonta. There she was active in the Women's 
Club, the Needlework Guild and the Presbyterian Church. 

Zilpha also became a teacher. She moved to Michigan after her marriage to Dr. John Thomas 
Bird, but died as a young woman. 

After the death of Mr. Chase, Anna moved back to Afton where she died in 1935. She was cared 
for there in the family home on Spring Street by her niece. Mary Anna Van Woert Keel, daughter of 
her sister Permelia. The house is now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Winfred Herbig. 
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THE OLD BAND PAGODA which stood at the intersecito not Routes 7 and 41 from 1 876 to 
1941. The old Musson House Hotel, which burned in 1881, stood across the street. Clark L. 
Horton and Son's Hardware is in the background. 

CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 26 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


On June 3, 1876. the Afton Sentinel announced a meeting to plan for the construction of a band 
pagoda in the square opposite the Musson House, which is the present flagpole triangle. Rev. E.T. 
Jacobs was elected President and John F. Seaman Secretary. J.C. Chamberlin, S.M. Caswell and 
Robert Yale were the building committee. L. C. Pollard donated the land. Construction followed 
soon after. 

By the spring of 1907, the pagoda had fallen into neglect an dlocal citizens rallied to spruce it up 
and the triangle upon which it stood. Thirty-seven businesses and individuals contributed cash, 
work, or materials to complete the project. Most donations were $1 .00, but there was a donation of 
$3.00 for paint by C.L. Horton and Son and $2.00 of labor by William Carruth. The rest of the 
donations were 50c and one 25c. The total was $32.75. The expenses for the renovation came to 
$33.75, leaving a deficit of $1.00. 

It was hoped that a fund could be provided by the village, the Ladies Improvement Society or 
private individuals for the maintenance of the pagoda and the triangle. 

In 1941 the pagoda had again deteriorated and was considered a traffic hazard as it blocked the 
view at a busy intersection, so it was torn down. The 1941 Afton Enterprise stated that "A new 
bandstand has been proposed for Caswell Park to be used by both citizens of Afton and the 
School". 

Finally the new pagoda was erected in Caswell Park as a U.S. Bicentennial project in 1976, 100 
years after the original pagoda was built. Norman Davies designed the new one from old 
photographs and Bryce Fisher cut out the parts and supervised construction. 

Weekly summer concerts had entertained Aftonians for nearly a century. They continued for a 
time in front of the old Village Hall, now also a memory of the past. The honking of car horns was 
the applause. 
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ERNEST WILSON HUFFCUT 

graduated from the old Afton 
Academy in 1879. He became 
Dean of the Cornell Law School 
In 1893.This portrait was painted 
by J. Colin Forbes after the 
death of Huffcut in 1 907. 

CENTENNIAL 
MINUTES NO. 28 

by Charles J. Decker, 

Afton Town Historian 


In 1892, Ernest Wilson Huffcut, 

| one of the three members of the 
first graduating class of the Afton 
Academy in 1879, was Professor 
of Law at Northwestern 
University in Chicago. 

Ernest was bom in 1860 in 
Kent, Conn. In 1865 he moved 
with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ambrose Huffcut, to the tenant 
house on the farm of which the 
homestead is 'The Pillars", on 
Route 7 between Afton and 
Bainbridge. 

After completing his education 
in Afton, he entered Cornell 
University from which he 
graduated in 1884. He continued 
on to the Cornell Law School, 
then under Charles Evans 
Hughes. He graduated there in 
1888. He was considered to be one of the most brilliant men ever to be at that university. After a 
brief stint at practicing law in Minneapolis and teaching at Indiana and Northwestern Universities, 
he became Dean of the Law School at Cornell in 1893. At the law school he was strict but well 
liked. In a quiet way he advised and helped many of his students to whom he became an idol. 

From his student days, Ernest and Charles Evans Hughes had been close friends. When 
Hughes was elected Governor of New York in 1905, Ernest became his legal advisor, helping him 
in his efforts to clean up corruption in state government. The same effort was going on in the 
federal government under Teddy Roosevelt. During a particularly stressful time in 1907, when an 
attempt was being made to remove an inept department head, Hughes was to return to Albany to 
sign some papers. Due to a train breakdown in Binghamton, Ernest agreed to meet Hughes In 
New York instead. He took a night boat from Albany. Sometime during the night he committed 
suicide, leaving a note to his sister in New York. 

A plaque in his memory is found on the wall of Sage Chapel at Cornell and students and faculty 
contributed to have the above portrait painted. 
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CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 29 

by Charles J. Decker, 

Anon Town Historian 


The Afton Enterprise was founded by Nelson 
E. Barton in 1880. The old Yale Block was its 
first home and Mr. Barton lived in rooms 
behind the office. He was not then making 
enough to pay expenses and he had 
promised his father not to ask for financial aid. 
Within a year the building burned and he 
moved to the Derby Block on the west side of 
Main Street. In 1885 that building burned. In 
May the printing office was moved upstairs in 
the newly completed harness shop of Rufus 
E. Smith on the site of St. Agnes Church. A 
brief stay was then made in the Howard Block 
before the Enterprise Block was built. 

In spite of all these setbacks, Nelson Barton 
was able to make a success of his 
newspaper. He installed the first cylinder 
press in Afton and continued publication until 
he sold to Frank Spooner in 1898. He 
advocated the incorporation of the village in 
1891 and the construction of the Afton water 
THE ENTERPRISE BLOCK ON MAIN STREET. S y S t em j n 1895. By 1889 he was able to build 
It was built by Nelson E. Baron about 1885, after hjs |arge home - Walnut Place - on South Main 

his newspaper plant had twice been burned out. street.On April 11. 1 894, he was married to 

Miss Carrie Strong of Bainbridge. In 1 905 he 
had become half owner of the Elizabeth, N.J. Evening Times. 

Frank Spooner enlarge the format of the paper, both in number of columns and in length of 
columns. On Feb. 1 , 1 903, Mr. Spooner sold to A.L. Sherman, who in 1 905 sold half his interest to 
his brother-in-law, N.O. Warner. 

Subsequent owners have been: Joseph Henry Crain, 1909-1911; R.G. Hill, 1911-1917; Charles 
D. Pendell, 1917-1921; Emerson Demeree, 1921-1931; Howard Adamy 1931-1958; Theodore M. 
Tracy, 1958-1969. 

In the 1 920's the Harpursville Budget merged with the Afton Enterprise while Emerson Demeree 
was editor. The final issue of the Afton Enterprise was in 1969 when the paper merged with the 
Tri-Town News of Sidney. 
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"WALNUT PLACE", the built on South Main Street in 1 889 by Nelson E. Barton, founder of the 
Afton Enterprise newspaper. 

CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 30 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

In April of 1889, Nelson E. Barton, editor of the Afton Enterprise, began work on his new home on 
South Main Street. A large walnut tree in the yard suggested the name "Walnut Place". 

Mr. Barton always spoke highly of his own accomplishments, so the account which he wrote for 
the paper has more than a touch of braggadocio. 

He goes into great detail in describing the materials used in construction. Everything is of best or 
extra quality. The walls are "of the celebrated Adamant wall plaster, thus securing the hardest, 
warmest in winter, and coolest in summer, wall in existence." 

Eight gables with accompanying gingerbread adorn the roofline. Three of them, one over the 
front steps, have wood carving done by Mr. H.B. Arnold of Binghamton. 

A room-by-room tour describes the interior, naming the woods used and the arrangement of the 
rooms. Colored glass windows decorate the entrance hall. The house has "hot and cold water on 
both floors, electric bells and all modern conveniences." 

E.C. Vosbury of Binghamton drew up the plans, the carpentry was supervised by D.A. Hyde of 
Afton, assisted by C.B. Carrington and Charles Aylesworth of Afton and D.S. Brewster of Oneonta. 
Masonwork was done by John Hoyt and D.W. Widger, plumbing by George Angell, and paper 
hanging by Will Carruth. Mouldings, 6,000 feet, were supplied by J.B. Pierce of Afton. 

At the time of the photo in 1923, the house was occupied by Charles Sheldon. For many years it 
was the home of Caracciolo family. Later, Alice Latimer and her sister-in-law Mary lived upstairs. 
At present it has an out-of-town owner and appears to be unoccupied. 
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GLENW00D CEMETERY, 

incorporated as Afton 
Rural Cemetery in 
1876, overlooks the 
Susquehanna from 
the west side of the 
village. In 1960 the 
Glenwood and East 
Side cemeteries 
merged into one 
association. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 31 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


The Rural Cemetery Association was incorporated on Dec. 12, 1876. It was commonly known as 
Glenwood Cemetery. The capital stock was to be $500 to be divided into shares of $5 each. This 
was soon changed to the sum of $1000. Nine trustees were E T. Jacobs, J.H. Nickerson, M.D. 
Howard, Harvy Hinman, Jacob Van Woert, Reed Peck, Wm. Bush, Selah Decker, and T.L. Willey. 

Four sites were considered for the cemetery. Addition of land to the East Side Cemetery was 
also considered. The final choice was nine acres north of Bump Creek belonging to Harris Briggs, 
this could be bought for $100 per acre. The final purchase price was $864.50. A road to the 
property was leased from Mr. Briggs and later purchased. 

James H. Nickerson and M.D. Howard were the committee to plot and lay out the grounds. By 
May 31 , 1 877, the cemetery had been surveyed and a map made. On June 4, 1 877, 91 lots were 
available at 4 cents a square foot, the rest at 5 cents a square foot. On Jan. 15, 1878, at the first 
Annual Meeting, four circular lots were reserved for ornamental purposes. 

On May 1, 1914 it was voted to have water piped onto the grounds and have a fountain installed 
on one of the circular lots. Model No. 118 was ordered at the cost of $115. This is the fountain of 
which the two upper basins were stolen in 1991. The base remains with its alternating frogs and 
turtles cast in iron. 

The bylaws adopted were based on those of a Norwich cemetery. They have been amended 
over the years. 

On Aug. 12, 1960, the Afton Rural Cemetery Association and the East Side Cemetery 
Association voted to merge as the Glenwood Cemetery Association with six trustees, the present 
number. 

As has been needed, land has been purchased from the Howard Weeks farm. Vandalism has 
nessecitate the erection of a gate to be closed at night. 
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THE GILMAN CASWELL HOUSE on Caswell Street, built by him after his return form California. It still 
retains the look of this stereoscope picture taken by photographer A. M. North in the 1870’s. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 32 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


According to O.P. Judd’s History of the Town of Afton of 191 1, Gilman Caswell spent part of his 
early life in California. He returned to Afton in the 1860’s when he built his new house. The above 
picture with the newly set out trees and the dates of the school wings would suggest the 1870’s as 
the building date. The house is located on property where Gilman's father Moses Caswell had 
operated a blacksmith shop. 

The brothers and sisters of Gilman built three other houses in the same block. Amos built the 
large house where the James Blakesley family now lives; Almira married William Herkimer who 
built the house where his grandson Allen later lived, and now occupied by Shirley Barre. Anna 
married Edgar Garret who built the house on the corner owned successively by Duttons, 
Farnsworths, Pooles and now by Welmac-Hingos Realty. Another brother, Harrison, built the 
house at the corner of Main Street and Pleasant Avenue, known as the Liggett house and now 
owned by Scott Benjamin, the dentist. They are all handsome specimens of a period. 

The Gilman Caswell house still looks much the same as when it was built. The porch and 
scrollwork trim have never been changed. What must have been the most elegant fence in the 
area has been replaced by a hedge. The flagstone sidewalk and curbing seem to extend only to 
the property line. 

The house was long the home of the Marion Swart family and is now owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Girard Matthews. 

In the late 1930’s, the front parlor was used by Afton Central School for music lessons given by 
Mr. Muhlig. 

The Caswells and their families were civic minded people who gave generously to community 
projects. Amos gave what is now Caswell Park. The Caswells and Pollards gave land for the 
Baptist Church, parsonage, and cemetery. Harrison gave the lot for St. Ann’s Church. Edgar 
Garrett gave the land for the Afton Academy. Through May Caswell Liggett came the small park on 
Pleasant Avenue. 
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THE AFTON UNION SCHOOL AND ACADEMY was built in stages; the center part in 1870 and the 
wings in 1 877 and 1 883. The first graduating class in 1 879 consisted of Eugene A. Goodsell, Ernest 
W. Huffcut, and Jennie McCullogh. 

CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 33 by Charles J. Decker, Anon Town Historian 


The Afton Union School and Academy opened for the fall term on Sept. 5, 1892. There were then 
three terms, the winter one opening on Dec. 5 and the spring one on March 20. 

The faculty of seven consisted of: A.H. Knapp, Principal; Miss L.B. Gere, Preceptress; Miss 
Frances Lott, Grammar Dept.; Miss Maud Olmsted, Intermediate Dept.; Miss S. Jennie Wilson, 
Primary Dept.; Mrs. P. A. Hayes, Teacher of Music; and Miss Mabel Peck, Teacher of Painting. 

Tuition was charged to non-resident students of which there were usually several. Some 
traveled to school daily by horse-drawn vehicles or by train, while others boarded in homes in the 
village, returning home only on weekends. 

Rates per term were: Primary Dept., $3.00; Intermediate Dept. $4.00; Grammar Dept., $5.00; 
Academic-- Preliminary Studies, $6.00 and Academic Studies, $6.50. 

Courses required for graduation were the Academic and College Entrance courses, as planned 
by the Regents of the University of the State of New York. 

Attention was given to students desiring to take the Uniform Examinations in order to teach. 
Teacher education was still minimal. The new Oneonta State Normal School, offering a two-year 
course, had just opened in 1 888. 

Out of town students were advised to apply to the Principal or to a board member for information 
ut room and board. 

e school library was open to students and to district residents at 3:30 pm on Fridays. 

The announcement appeared in the Afton Enterprise. The signatories were School Board 
tfl'dent Eugene A. Goodsell and Secretary Philetus A. Hayes. Both were local physicians, living 
\ the street from each other. 
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CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 34 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

In 1892, Charles H. Emens was the undertaker in Afton. The Afton Enterprise indicates that most 
funerals were held from the home then. Death in a household was indicated by black crepe and 
ribbon on the door for a married or older person, or white ribbon for a child or single person. 

The rules of etiquette in the books of the period probably applied more to city dwellers and to the 
'upper classes', but they were very precise. The ladies of the household did not show themselves 
as long as the body of the deceased was in the house. Only close relatives and intimate friends 
were to be received by the men of the family. 

It was not considered proper for family members to converse with people at the home during a 
funeral. The family usually stayed together in a separate room during the service. A relative 
received people for the family. 

The period of mourning was also strictly proscribed, especially for women, but by 1892 the 
Victorian customs were becoming a little more relaxed. Widows were expected to be in deep 
mourning for two years. Only black clothes of dull material trimmed with crepe could be worn the 
first year. A crepe bonnet, not a hat, with a long crepe veil covered the head. In the second year, 
black silk trimmed with black crepe and black lace was allowed, the veil could then be shorter and 
made of net. In the last part of the second year she could wear gray, violet or white. 

The period of mourning was of shorter length for other family members. For a mother or father 
or one of her own children, only a year of mourning was required. 

Men usually wore black suits anyway, so mourning dress was not so restrictive. They did wear 
black armbands. 

Vestiges of these customs were still evident in Europe in the 1960's. Widows wore somber 
clothes and men wore black armbands. 
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CARRIAGES were made by the Hobbs Carriage Factory from 1 845 until the 1 920‘s. This one is 
Model 986, Berlin coach. It cost about $1 ,000. 

CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 35 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

A well-known area business enterprise in 1 892 was the Hobbs Brothers Carriage Factory in 
Nineveh. It was begun in 1845 when Joseph W. Hobbs moved to Nineveh from Delhi and 
continued until about 1920. In 1894, from 15 to 20 men were employed by the firm. 

In 1 870, Joseph turned the business over to his sons, George W. and Charles H. He then turned 
to a law practice for which he had studied in his youth. 

Under the management of the brothers, the business grew and new equipment was purchased. 
Their specialty was fine light and heavy carriages. They were shipped all over the United States 
and to England. The more elaborate ones sold for about $1000. Sales in 1894 came to $35,000. 

They also made whalebone buggies and repaired circus wagons during the off season. An 
innovation was the bike sulky which carried only one rider and had wire spokes and pneumatic 
tires. It was similar to the sulkies still used on the Afton Race Track. 

Another product was the horse-drawn hearse. The one used for the funeral of President William 
McKinley in 1901 was reportedly made by the Hobbs Brothers. 

The automobile age brought more changes. About 1916 the business became known as the 
Nineveh Coach and Car Company. In 1914, a motorized fire truck, made in Nineveh, was acquired 
by No. 2 Hose Company in Windsor. The Chase Funeral Home in Windsor owned a motorized 
hearse, also made there. 

Some specialized jobs were required for carriage making. George Duneman was a carriage 
trimmer and Will Hyer was a mechanic. Frank Horton was the chief painter. Lawrence Humiston 
worked for 1 0c an hour when young. 

In the mid 1 950’s the buildings were sold at auction and were later demolished. The business 
ecords are at the Collection of Regional History at Cornell University. 
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AFTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
1 14 South Main Street 


THE CARPENTER HOUSE and business block were built by Daniel A. Carpenter following the 
Civil War. In 1898, he was bought out by Moses Galpeer. Clarence Eldred was later the partner 
and then successor of Mr. Galpeer. When Eldred’s store moved to the present site of Vincent's 
Restaurant, the Carpenter block was purchased as the Town Office building. Afton Hose Company 
meeting rooms were upstairs. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 36 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

Candidates Benjamin Harrison and Grover Cleveland were both practicing lawyers and each had 
served a term as President of the U.S. at the time of the election of 1892. Cleveland had become 
President in 1884, but was then defeated by Harrison in 1888. 

Cleveland was from the humbler background. He was born March 18, 1837 in Caldwell, NJ, the 
son of Richard Falley and Ann Neal Cleveland. The father was a country minister who preached in 
upstate New York. 

Cleveland was admitted to the bar in Buffalo in 1859, became Sheriff of Erie County in 1870, 
and Mayor of Buffalo in 1881. He was elected Governor of New York in 1882 and was known for 
his reform policies. 

Harrison was born on Aug. 20, 1833 in North Bend, Ohio. His great-grandfather was a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence and his grandfather was President William Henry Harrison. His 
father, John Scott Harrison, served two terms in the U.S. Congress. Benjamin had held some 
posts in the Republican Party and then was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1881. 

In the election of 1892, the candidates differed in their views on high tariffs, the purchase of 
silver to increase coinage, and the increase in pension benefits for veterans of the Civil War. 
Harrison favored all three, while Cleveland opposed them. 

Harrison had been a general in the war while Cleveland had paid for a substitute. This was 
legally proper at the time, but it became a campaign issue. 

A third party, the Populist, campaigned strongly in the election and had as its candidate, Gen. 
James B. Weaver, also a veteran. He had large support from farmers and also advocated reform, 
claiming that "We have witnessed for more than a quarter of a century the struggle of the two great 
political parties for power and plunder, while grievous wrongs have been inflicted upon the 
suffering people". 
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WORKINGMAN'S MODEL HOME, part of the New York State exhibit at the World's Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893. It was constructed for $1000 and furnished for $300. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 37 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

A feature of the New York State exhibit at the World's Columbian Exhibition in Chicago in 1893 
was the Workingman's Model Home. Questions to be answered were: How good a house can be 
built in New York state, outside of the cities of New York and Brooklyn, so as to rent for ten dollars 
a month? and how completely can such a house be furnished for $300? 

Frederick Pratt of Pratt Institute in Brooklyn designed the house which was 20 by 28 feet on a 25 
foot frontage lot. It was white with green blinds, a small entry porch, hanging baskets, green 
window boxes, and brown Holland shades and white muslin curtains at the windows. 

Much thought was given to the placement of the bathroom which was downstairs next to the 
kitchen to save plumbing costs. The total cost of the house, excluding land, did not allow hot water 
pipes to the bathroom. The nearness to the kitchen allowed the housewife to heat water in a 
wash-boiler on the stove to be carried to the bathtub. 

The stairway of yellow pine was oiled. The first story floors were painted while those of the 
second story were stained brown. All walls were painted. There was ample closet space and an 
unpaved basement was included. It was found that the basement should have had a floor for 
sanitary reasons. 

The living room had a fireplace which was mainly for ventilation in summer. The cost of fuel was 
considered too great for heating in winter and a stove was recommended. 

The estimate for the cost of the house was $1000. this did not allow for blinds, but they were 
added as a means of keeping the house cool during Chicago's hot summer. 

People visiting the site were invited to make criticisms of the house and many did. Advantages 
nd disadvantages of many features such as paint versus stain were discovered. 
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THIS IS THOUGHT TO BE the house on the R. Chamberlin Farm on Route 7 near the Fred 
Nesbitt Farm. A later house stands on the site and is in a state of extreme decay. A pump and 
trough stand outside the rear door. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 38 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


The second question asked about the Workingman's Model Home was concerning furnishing it for 
$300. 

It was warned that young people might first buy a plush set for the parlor, not leaving enough for 
linens or kitchen implements. Durability should be a first consideration. Plainness is important in 
keeping furniture clean and looking good. Taste is also important so that furnishings will harmonize 
in color and style. 

Floors and walls were painted In colors which would harmonize with the furnishings. Homemade 
rugs and remnants bought on sale covered the floors. 

The sofa was adapted from a cot bed. A large wooden rocker for the husband and a sewing 
rocker for the wife were additional seating for the living room. 

Pictures were inexpensive copies. A few knick-knacks, a Bible and a few books of the classics 
were added. 

Two single iron beds and light oak washstands, chiffoniers, and chairs furnished two bedrooms. 
Single beds were recommended as being the most healthful for hard-working people who need 
their rest. A third bedroom, left unfurnished, could be used for storage, for rental for extra income, 
or for an expanding family. 

Good quality bed and table linens, white stoneware china for twelve, and essential kitchen 
utensils were purchased at regular retail prices. 

A regulation cookstove was installed in the kitchen, considered all that a poor working man could 
afford for heat and cooking. 

Lighting was to be by oil lamps, but since gas was available and cheap in Chicago, it was used. 
Itemized lists of the cost of each item of furnishings were posted in each room. The total came 
to $291.38, just within the established budget. The project showed that by careful planning and 
shopping, a working man's family could live coi. ortably by the standards of 1893. 
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CENTENNIAL 
MINUTES NO. 39 

by Charles J. Decker, 
Afton Town Historian 


Election Day in 1 892 was on 
Nov. 1. Grover Cleveland, the 
Demo- cratic candidate, had 
5,556,918 votes to Republican 
Benjamin Harrison's 5,176,108. 
Populist James B. Weaver won 
over 1,000,000 votes. In Afton, 
Harrison received a majority of 75 
votes. 

Afton Republicans had 
gathered around the stove at 
Henry Carr's drugstore to argue 
the issues while the Democrats 
gravitated to the drugstore of Burt 
Hyde. 

The Afton Enterprise an- 
nounced on Nov. 17 that on that 
evening the Democrats of Afton 
SAMUEL FRANK CARPENTER printed Afton's first and vicinity would ceiebrate the 
newspaper. The Gem, when he was very vouna. Inthe 1880's ©lection by a "grand torchlight 
he printed the Weekly Press until Nelson Barton started the parade”- The next week's paper 
Afton Enterprise . His first wife was Angie Derby. After her described the parade. "They had 
death he married Celinda Seely. a torchlight parade, fireworks and 

a short but spicy speech from 

State Treasurer Elliot Danforth. 
Every Democrat and some Republicans had their houses illuminated and as the parade passed by 
colored lights were burned, making a very handsome scene." 

Illuminations were described in Webster’s New International Dictionary of 1926 as "Festive 
lighting up or decoration of buildings, town, etc.; also the lights with which this was done." Some of 
the most spectacular Illuminations had been done along George Washington's route to his 
inauguration in New York City in 1789. 

The week previous to the Afton parade, about 100 Democrats and Republicans had gone to 
Bainbridge to join their celebration. In return they brought Elliot Danforth, a Bainbridge resident, to 
be their speaker at the Afton celebration. Mr. Danforth had been born in Middleburgh, N.Y. in 1850 
and came to Bainbridge in 1878 to practice law. He later held state offices. He was a popular 
speaker and had delivered the 4th of July address in Bainbridge in 1874. 
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Goldie Goodnough Van 
Valkenburg Pratt, born 
1890, at age 12 and 
Cleon W. Goodnough at 
age 4. Goldie was author 
of Memories of Long Hill 
& AftQn.....NY and lived in 
the house which is not 
the Afton Museum. Cleon 
was a military man and 
achieved the rank of 
Colonel. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 40 by Charles J. Decker, Alton Town Historian 


The State Superintendant of Public Instruction made an annual report which in 1889 contained 
993 pages plus an appendix of 269 pages. 

Each county was divided into districts, Chenango County having two. Afton was in the second 
district. Its commissioner, Marcus N. Horton of Bainbridge, made a report of seven pages. 

The statistics for 1889 are of interest to Afton residents who have recently paid their school 
taxes. Afton had 12 jiont school districts and 4 that were not joint. In the whole town, 18 teachers 
were employed for 28 weeks or more. The number of pupils was 484. who attended an aggregate 
of 53,195 days, an average of about 110 days per pupil. The total value of the buildings and sites 
was $10,085. The total assessed valuation of the districts was $1,008,410. State money received 
for schools was $2,289.97 and local tax money was $2,599.46. 

Mr. Norton had visited all but two schools in District Two at least once and had given several 
orders. One of these was that Joint District No. 9 of the Towns of Coventry, Afton and Colesville be 
dissolved and that it be annexed to other adjoining districts. 

Of the total 133 schoolhouses in the Second District, 29 needed repairs and 10 were old and 
very poor. For 45, the sites were too small and for 11 the schoolhouse and outbuildigs took up the 
whole site so that the children had to play in th ehighway or on adjacent properties. 

The enrollment of students had diminished so that 39 schools had than 11 pupils. The union 
schools and village schools were the only ones with over 25 pupils. 

One of the complaints heard by Mr. Horotn was the multiplicity and variety of text books in use 
in the same school. There was no standardization. 
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D&H. DEPOT IN AFTON with excursion group ready to go to Cooperstown. The walkway leading 
up to Railroad Avenue is readily visible. Dated August 16, 1877. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 41 by Charles J. Decker, Alton Town Historian 


The D.&H. Depot was a center of activity for the Village of Alton in 1892. The Station Agent was Mr. Sacket and the 
Freight Agent was Hobert Benedict. Miss Jule Cook, a trained telegrapher, was in charge while the two men were on 
vacation in August. 

There were four passenger trains each way plus all the freight trains. A popular recreation for residents was to go to 
the depot to see who was coming and going. Railroad Avenue, between what is now Morgan Hill Realty and the Afton 
Pharmacy, led to the railroad tracks which had a walkway laid between the rails. 

Much produce was handled at the station. On July 28, a very hot day, two tons of butter were sent on the afternoon 
express train and 5, OCX) pounds of baggage were handled. 

Norman Hall raised about 600 bushels of strawberries in June and most of these were shipped by rail as were 
those raised by Birney Bassett on the East Side. In September, Harrison Caswell shipped two carloads of wool. Before 
the days of trucks, every commodity went by rail. 

Many excursions were arranged by railroads with special rales to attract travelers. On August 1, an excursion left 
Sidney a! 9 a.m. for the Thousand Islands with a round trip fare of $4.95. On August 6, a trip to Ross Park in Binghamton 
cost only 75c. There a new rollercoaster, band concerts and "hops" kept the visitors entertained until time to return at 
10:30. About 2,000 people went on this excursion. Another excursion went to Saratoga on August 25 for $1.50 a round 
trip- 

In September about 20 members of the very active Vanderburg Post, GA.R. traveled to the National Encampment 
of their organization al Washington, D.C. A sum of $14,000 had been set aside by the GA.R. to help members from all 
over the country attend. 

Hop pickers got special rates to go to Cooperstown tor the picking season at the end of August. The population was 
i increased by thousands. 
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Lu B. Cake and his wife, 
Ella June Mead of Afton, 
traveled extensively as 
entertainers. Lu was born 
in Ohio, was raised in Iowa, 
and died in Afton in 1920. 
He published several 
books, including Peepstone 

JLofi and Ills E.ack 

Manuscript, a derogatory 
account of Joseph Smith, 
the Mormon founder. 

Photo taken in Clarinda, 
Iowa. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 42 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


The Afton Enterprise of 1892 used humorous anecdotes as fillers in its weekly paper. Two examples are: in answer 
to the question “where do flies come from?" a correspondent of the Post Express says: The cyclone make the house fly; 
the blacksmith makes the fire fly, the carpenter makes the saw fly, the driver make the horse fly and the boarder makes 
the butter fly. How simple. And: City belle in the country— “Oh, land, I must go and see what queer animals these hogs 
are! I just heard Mr. Jones tell the hired man to feed them com in the ear, and I must see how they swallow it." Aimed at a 
rural population with little education, these stories seem rather less than funny today. 

Much of the humor of the 180’s was in dialect. James Whitcomb Riley, 1849-1916, wrote in the dialect of his native 
rural Indiana. Finley Peter Dunne, 1867-1936, created Mr. Dooley, who made comments about current affairs in an Iris 
brogue. 

A humorist closer to home was Lu B. Cake, 1848-1920, who with his wife, Ella June Mead of Afton, did skits and 
readings, often in dialect. One example appears in his book The Devil’s Tea Table, published in 1898. The title is 
“Gotlieb’s Charge of the Light Brigade", a parody on Tennyson's famous poem. He has his own idea of the cause of the 
tragic losses of the British cavalry in the Battle of Balaklava. The last verse goes: 

Vhen vill dher glory fade? 

Vhen vhas a pigger frakJ? 

0 dot all-treat dey made! 

Vhasant a man dot stayed, 

Oxcept he blundert! 

Hornets vot foolt’ em so; 

Hornets vil shting you know! 

Dots vot dher matter 
MH dher sik hundert! 


h 
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The Administration Building under 
construction at the World’s 
Columbian Exhibition. From a sketch 
by W.T. Smedley in 1892. The 
construction drew many spectators 
who eagerly awaited the opening of 
the fair. 


CENTENNIAL 
MINUTES NO. 43 

by Charles J. Decker, Afton 
Town Historian 


In October of 1892, H.C. Bunner 
wrote in Scribner’s Magazine about 
"The Making of White City”, the 
grounds and buildings of the world’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 
The combination of white and pastel 
exteriors and electric lights made for 
a dazzling sight both day and night. 

The buildings were intended to 
be temporary, so were constructed 
with an iron frame. Decorations, 
including many statues, were made 
of staff, a mixture of plaster and jute 


fiber. It could be molded and had a stiffness and toughness like wood. 

The exposition area on the lakefront appeared in 1890 as N a waste and desolate sand plain 
with a streak of marshy pools in the heart of it. here and there were trunks of scrubby trees and 
patches of starveling underbrush." 

With the imagination of Frederick Law Olmstead, of New York’s Central Park fame, assisted by 
landscaper Henry Sargent Codman, this wasteland was transformed into “ a gracious and well- 
ordered garden” from which rose”a white city of glass and iron." 

A system of canals and channels with a central lagoon was part of the attractive setting. 
Gondolas carried passengers. 

The city of Chicago put up 10 million dollars to finance the fair, but the eventual cost was 18 
million. The aim of the directors was to seek out the best things and employ the talents of the ablest 
men, regardless of where they came from. 

A least 59 foreign countries were represented by exhibits, plus all the individual state pavilions. 

The location of the fair in Chicago made it able to be “conveniently visited by more of the 
American people who are not rich than could visit it in any other city.” It was also stressed that 
foreign visitors would be able to see a much greater part of the country while traveling to Chicago. 
More than 30 railroads centering in the city were making special preparations to handle fair-goers. 
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George F. O’Neill of Binghamton, Hugh Duffy of 
Cortland, and Robert H. Thurston of Ithaca were 
the three commissioners from Judicial District 6 
to work with the Board of General Managers to 
plan the New York exhibits at the World's 
Columbian Exhibition in Chicago in 1893. Mrs. 
Leslie Pell-Clarke of Springfield Centre and Mrs. 
Andrew D. White of Ithaca were on the Board of 
Women Mangers. 


CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 43 

by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 

The World’s Columbian Exposition opened 
in May of 1893 in Chicago, with a dedication 
program the October before. St. Louis, Chicago, 
New York City, and Washington each applied to 
be the location for this fair. 

New York wanted the fair very badly and 
Mayor Hugh J. Grant called a meeting in July 
1889, to make application. Delays caused by 
political haggling in the New York State 
legislature resulted in too much passage of time 
before a bill could be passed to authorize the 
application. In the meantime, Chicago received 
50 more votes than New York by the national 
commission. 

On April 28, 1890, President Benjamin Harrison signed the bill authorizing the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago to be held in 1893. 

New York was disappointed by this loss, but moved on to cooperate and be represented in 
Chicago as one of the great states of this country. As the fair was three years away and people did 
not realize the amount of work necessary to prepare for it, plans were late in being started. 

Three Republicans and three Democrats made up the Board of General Managers and a 
Judicial District Commission was sent to Chicago to look over the grounds and decide what should 
be done. Governor Flower signed a bill to appropriate $30,000 on Apr. 6, 1892. 

Two counties, including Chenango, comprised the 6th Judicial District. Its commissioners 
were Hugh Duffy of Cortland, George F. O’Neill of Binghamton, and Robert H. Thurston of Ithaca. 
Headquarters were in the Strong Block in Binghamton. 

A Board of Women Managers was also appointed, apparently the first of its kind for a 
World’s Fair. Mrs. Leslie Pell-Clarke of Springfield Centre and Mrs. Andrew D. White of Ithaca were 
selected from District 6 on June 3, 1892. 

The final number of New York exhibitors was 2,486, thus putting into place something that New 
York and the Nation could be proud of. 
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CENTENNIAL MINUTES NO. 43 by Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian 


The college students’ room above is typical of the ckjttered decor at the end of the 19th century. The pictures on the 
wall and desk reflect the interests of the occupants. 

A magnifying glass reveals information not seen by the naked eye. The pennant between the windows is from 
Wesleyan University, a private college established at Middletown, Conn., in 1831 . Over the sofa are the Greek letters for 
Chi Psi Fraternity, founded at Union College in 1869. Probably the students are posed in their room at the fraternity 
house. 

The Morris chair, titling desk chair, rolltop desk, and oak rocker all might have appeared in that year’s Sears- 
Roebuck catalog. 

The picture of a lighthouse indicates that one man might have been from seacoast New England. Wesleyan was a 
co-ed school and many of the photos are of young women, probably classmates. There are also some family groups. 
They are all hung on a net similar to a tennis net. 

Probably the men are upperclassmen and have been to Europe, as there are pictures of landmarks and monuments 
such as the Eiffel Tower in Paris. 

Dress ins much more formal than worn by college students today. Vests and jackets, white shirts with stiff collars, and 
neckties were required male attire. Outside they would have worn hats in all weather. The student at left has a watch 
chain across his vest. The shoes appear to extend above the ankle. 

In 1892, only a small percentage of high school students ever went on to college, especially in small towns. The 
Afton classes on 1889/90 an, ‘91 and '92 had only 17 graduates, six of them women. Few of them went further in their 
education, except for some of the women who went on to Normal School become teachers. In 1992, many of Afton’s 
graduates go on to some kind of advanced education. 


Two unknown men 
at ease in their 
college room 
decorated in the 
style of the end of 
the 19th century. 
Victorian clutter 
was the vogue. 
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A Christmas card mailed Dec. 25, 1909 from New Y'orK City. Santa Claus carries a bag of toys plu 
a large address book. Here he fits the description that Clement Moore wrote in his poem “A Visit 
from St. Nicholas" in 1 822. 


CENTENNIAL M1INUTES NO. 46 by Charles Decker, Afton Town Historian 

Christmas in 1892 was low-key, not the celebration it is today. If gifts were exchanged, they 
were usually trinkets or some useful handmade article. 

M.J. Mudge's ledger page for Dec. 25 shows business as usual with several customers charging 
merchandise. Post offices, usually in stores, were also open on holidays. 

Belzoni Wood of Melondy Hill does not mention Christmas at all in his diary. On the 25th the 
entry is: “At home. Set in the house today. Flora Blowers here today. Cold and blustery." 

William E. Hyde had moved from his farm on Algerine St. to a house and lot in town where he 
was active in the Methodist Church. He wrote on the 24th that he "helped prepare for Christmas 
dialogue & chimney of bricks at church." The bricks were brick-shaped candy boxes stacked as a 
chimney and then distributed to the children at the end of the program. On Sunday, the 25th, he 
attended church both morning and evening. It was cold, with snow. 

Santa Claus was not yet a major Christmas character. He evolved from St. Nicholas, a young 
Bishop of the 300’s who gave gifts to the poor. In the Netherlands. Dec. 6, his death date, is still the 
time of giving of gifts as it is in some Eastern Rite churches. Dutch settlers brought the custom to 
New Amsterdam where his Dutch name, Sinterklass, became Santa Claus in English. 

An early description is by Washington Irving (1783-1859) who pictured Santa Claus in a broad- 
brimmed hat with huge breeches and smoking a long pipe, much like a Dutch New Yorker. He rode 
over the tree-tops, dropping gifts down chimneys from his wagon. 

Finally in 1822, Clement Moore wrote his famous poem, “A Visit from St. Nicholas" which gives 
us the current picture of Santa Claus. 
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The former schoolhouse of 
District No. 6, the Bettsburg 
School. It is located on East 
River Road, between Bettsburg 
and the Nineveh bridge. It is now 
the home of Dick and Mary 
Moffitt. 

Photo by Pat Stafford 


The Afton Historical Society has been given minute books for School Districts 6 and 11. Both 
are from the latest part of the existence of the schools. 

District 6 was at Bettsburg, on the East River Road and extended form the Broome County line near 
the Nineveh bridge to Midland Road. The minutes are from 1907 to 1917. Other sources also give 
information about teachers. 

In 1892, Irene Hyde was the teacher. In 1896-97, Georgia Teel gave a souvenir card listing the 
students: Maude Hickox, Jennie Roberts, Essie Smith, H. Elizabeth Slusser, Mabel Fowler, Grace 
Clark, Mable Clark, Claude Fagan, Harold Medbury, Emory Finkle, Earle Roberts, Arthur Fowler, 
Willie Roberts, and Nettie Grove. 

In 1907, sending the students to another district at a cost not to exceed $225, including 
conveyance, was considered. Apparently this was not done, since in 1908 the school was ceiled 
overhead with Georgia pine and 10 new seats were ordered. In 1908, receipts were $19.46 and 
expenses were $414.46. 

In 1909, Trustee A. E. Merritt was instructed to send children to Afton school if arrangements 
could be made. Fred Hacket was to draw the children to and from school for 32 weeks for $150. 

Each year the officers voted to buy about 12 cords of wood at about $2 per cord and in an 
undated record it was voted to buy wood to build a water closet. 

As it is never states that the children were actually sent to Afton, and since wood as purchased 
and repairs were made, the school was probably open continuously until the 1930’s when Bill and 
Pauline Poole came into my grade class from the Bettsburg District 6. Someone who attended 
school there may be able to name some of the later teachers. 

The school is now the home of Dick and Mary Moffitt. 
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An early 20*h century New 
Year’s card from the album of 
Hattie Scott, given to the Afton 
Historical Society by her niece, 
Mildred Scott. The card is by 
Davidson Brothers and was 
printed in Germany. 



HAPpy 
Jfew^/eAR 



We think of New Year’s Day 
as being celebrated on Jan. 1, 
but it has been so in Christian 
countries only since the 
introduction of the Gregorian 
calendar in the 1500’s. 

New Year’s has been a holy 
day in the Christian Church 
since 487, but was celebrated 
on different days in different 
countries. The Jewish New 
Year is in late September. The 
Chinese New Year falls 
between Jan. 21 and Feb. 19. 

In Iran the New Year begins on 
March 21. 

Many customs have 
developed in celebration of 
New Year’s Day. In ancient 
Rome, Janus, the god of 
backward and forward looking 
faces, was honored. Gifts were 
exchanged and also given to 
the emperor. Ancient Persians 
gave eggs to their friends. Druid 
priests gave branches of 
mistletoe to people as charms. 

In early England, chimneys were cleaned on the day. By the time of Queen Elizabeth, presents 
were brought to the monarch. She acquired hundreds of pairs of embroidered and jeweled gloves in 
this way. Another English custom was that of husbands giving their wives money to buy a year’s 
supply of pins, the origin of the term "pin money". 

In France today, gifts are given to children on New Year’s Day. 

In the United States, New Year’s Eve is celebrated by parties and seeing the New Year in at 
midnight. The celebration on Times Square in New York is the most noted event. At one time, New 
Year’s Day open houses were the custom among well-do-people. This is not done so much now. A 
most amusing account of such an open house in Rochester, N.Y., in 1881 may be read in 
"Grandfather Stories, by Samuel Hopkins Adams, published in 1955. 

The making of New Year’s resolutions is the practice of many people today. It is a time of 
looking back at past mistakes and behavior and deciding to make improvements during the coming 
year. 
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Afton District 11 was a joint district with Coventry. The red school was located on Long Hill Road near 
the former residence of Irving More. Minute Book 2 includes the years 1893-1920. 

The officers in 1893 were: Trustee, Herbert Allin; Collector, Will Finch, Librarian, J.W. Seeley; Clerk, 
Geo. E. Willett. Charles Woodard was elected chairman. 

Many meetings included only the election of officers and the purchase of stove wood, which in 1893 cost 
$2.50 per cord. The price then declined each year to $1.50 in 1902 when an increase began. Goldie Pratt in her 
book on Long Hill describes the long stove which took the two foot wood specified in the minutes. 

In 1894, $36.25 was in the Supervisor’s hand for school purposes. Etta Carr, the teacher, was paid $38.25 
in Dec., 1893 and $26.00 in Jan. and $19.90 in Feb. of 1894. 

In 1902 it was voted to raise S50 by tax. In 1904 it was $75, and by 1908 it was $125. 

At a special meeting in 1905, it was voted to contract with Afton High School to send students there. Fred 
Van Burcn was hired to carry the children to and from school for 20 weeks for $10. This was the year that 
Goldie Pratt probably entered 8th grade at the old wooden school building. In 1907, tuition for the children 
was S75 and transportation cost S30. N.A. West’s son elected to go to the Morgan District school with 
expenses to be paid by the Trustee of district 11 . 

A special meeting in 1912, hearing complaints about the conveyance for carrying scholars, brought out 9 
voters compared to the usual 4 or 5. Women are listed for the first time. Jane I. Schench, District 
Superintendent for many years, was also present. 

After 1914 it was always specified that children be carried “by wagon and robes as the law requires.” 


William Finch was resident of Long Hill in District No. 11. He attended most of the school meetings 
and served as Librarian, Collector and Chairman at various times. Drawing of Mr. Finch in his cutter 
was done by Linda DeVona and appears in the 1993 calendar produced by the Afton Historical 
Society. 
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Goldie Goodnough 
Van Valkenburg Pratt 
and her brothers 
George, at left, and 
Fred at right. Taken 
in the back yard of 
116 Main Street in 
Afton. The house 
and barn are now the 
site of the Afton 
Historical Society 
Museum. While living 
here she wrote 
"Memories of Long 
Hill & Afton, N.Y." 


Recently while visiting Afton Central School to check some items being disposed of, I was given, for the 
Afton Historical Society, a framed listing of women graduates of Afton Union School and of Afton High 
School. These particular alumna and some teachers had contributed money to buy a bronze statue in honor of 
Prof. E.W. Rogers, first principal and Anna Green Church Chase, First preceptress of the old school, 
established in 1870. The gift was presented at Commencement on June 21, 1922. The men graduates had 
presented a silk flag for the same purpose on June 25, 1912. 

The statue was a French bronze entitled “Le Travail'* or “Work”. It portrayed a blacksmith at work at his 
anvil and was mounted on a pedestal. Mrs. Belle Landers Bullen of Chicago, a native of Afton and a student at 
the school when it was founded in 1870, was the organizer of the campaign to purchase the memorial. 

I had seen this framed list before when Goldie Pratt had given it to me several years ago to take to the 
school when Lauren B. Andrews was principal. Goldie's name is among those listed as a graduate of Afton 
High School, a status and name change made Oct. 3, 1899. She also attended the Unadilla Training Class and 
taught school. Her experiences as a student and teacher are recorded in her book, Memories of Long Hill & 
Afton. NY. wTiltcn about 1975 when she was 85 years old. Her home was the house now occupied by the 
Afton Museum. 

I once saw the statue, but I believe that it has now passed out of the community. It was no longer at the 
school when the framed list was taken there. 

The list is important as a document of genealogy as it gives maiden and married names of the donors, 
their addresses as of 1921, and quite often their professions. A large number of the women became teachers. 


V 
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Edwin Craig, Harriet Craig and 
Darwin Craig. Cabinet photo 
taken in June 1901, the year 
that Darwin graduated from 
Afton Central School. His 
sister Emily was apparently 
living away from home as 
Darwin often mentions her 
visits in his journal. 


A journal written by Darwin 
Harrison Craig from 1902 on was 
recently presented to the Afton 
Historical Society by Iroquois 
Antiques. In 1902 Darwin was 
taking a post graduate course, 
having been one of three graduates 
of Afton High School in 1901. 

Darwin was bom in 1884 and 
died in 1969, so many area 
residents remember him. He lived 
many years on Spring Street, but 
in 1902 his family lived on the 
East Side near the cemetery. His 
father Robert was crossing guard 
by the former Agway Store. Darwin had a brother Edwin and sisters Harriet and Emily. His mother was Mary 
Craig. 

Some of the social activities that he mentioned were sleighing parties to the Park Hotel in Bainbridge, 
stereoptican shows, gramophone parties, ice cream socials, and tennis matches. 

Darwin was also active in the Fralres Noctis Club, a group which sponsored an annual prize speaking 
contest. He entered the contest of April 190 and was coached by Rev. W.W. Ketchum, the Presbyterian 
minister. To his great disappointment, he forgot a line toward the end of his speech and had to back to find his 
place. As a result he came in third. George Bennett was First and Raymond Allen was second. 

The Afton faculty consisted of only seven people. Prof. Charles S. Gibson left for a new job in February 
and Carolyn Van Norstrand, Preceptress, and Maude Nichols, Assistant Preceptress, were both ill, creating a 
crisis shortage of teachers. Darwin was asked to teach French I and Flora Barber, a senior, took charge of the 
grammar department. Rev. Ketchum took Miss Nichols’ classes and Rev. Howland C. Merrill of the Baptist 
Church took Miss Van Norstrand’s classes. Darwin received $1.25 per week. 

Darwin later went to Albany Law School and practiced many years in Afton. He wrote of several girls 
whom he took to socials and other events. He eventually married Inez Reynolds whom he had just begun to sec 
at the end of his journal. 
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Ice cutters, direct- 
ing cakes of ice 
through an open 
channel with ice 
spuds to the con- 
veyor which 
carried the cakes 
up into the ice 
house. The ice 
house had double 
walls filled with 
sawdust and saw- 
dust was packed 
around the ice for 
insulation. This 
ice house was bet- 
ween Afton Lake 
and Route 7. 



A winter task of the past was the harvesting of ice for use in the coming summer. Each farm had an ice 
house to provide cooling for milk and the household icebox. In town, a local iceman stored up a supply for 
delivery to area residents. The local creameries were also large consumers of ice for cooling milk which was 
then sent by rail or tank truck to New York City. 

Many tools used in ice harvesting are now “antiques’* and some arc displayed in the bam section of the 
Afton Museum. 

Locally, Afton Lake was the source of ice. A large ice house was situated between the lake and Route 7. 

If the ice was snow-covered, scrapers were used to clear the surface. Then a straight line was marked on 
the ice as a guide for the ice plow. If melting snow had frozen to the surface, it could be planed off as much as 
three inches by a horse-drawn device. 

The ice plow, also horse-drawn, could cut parallel grooves, two inches deep in the ice. Repeated passes 
could cut as deep as 12 inches. Then the ice could be split off with a breaking-off bar. The cutting could also be 
done with an ice saw operated by hand, and after 1920 with power saws. 

The strips of ice were then cut into blocks. If an ice house was on the bank, the cakes were guided through 
the open water to a conveyor with sharp-pointed spuds, then carried up into the ice house. 

Farm sleds also transported ice in blocks to individual ice houses and to places such as the Borden Milk Plant, 
just across the railroad tracks near the present McDowell & Walker feed mill on Mill Street. In 1916, Borden’s 
engaged 25 teams to haul ice in loads of five to six tons. The total stored was about 450,000 tons in their large 
ice house. 

In August of 1892, Wesley Somberger advertised that he would “deliver ice about the village of Afton 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays”, and every day during the Afton Fair. Lei and Pixlcy was a later 
iceman. 
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The home of Mr. and Mrs. Rufus E. Smith was on Spring Street across from his harness shop. Probably the 
small sheds at the rear where were he raised his prize chickens. Thebuilding was later the Afton Hospital 
operated by Dr. Williaam Crull. It was tom down about two years ago to enlarge the lot of the Afotn Hose 
Company. 


Hamessmaking is an occupation of the past, but during the era of horsedrawn vehicles, it was essential to 
every community. 

In Afton, Rufus E. SMith was the residnet hamessmaker. The first mention of him is in the Afotn 
Enterprise of Apr. 24, 1885, when it was announced that “R.E. Smith is having lumber drawn for his new 
harness hsop which is to be erected on the comer of Spring and Acadmey Streets.” that is the present site of St. 
Agnes Roman Catholic CHurch. 

The 1875 Atlas of Chenango County shows vacant land owned by Edgar Garret, extending to Caswell 
Street where his home was located. It was later owned by Ernest Poole and now by Welmac-Hingos REalty. 
The 1888 and 1902 directories both list R.E. SMith at the Comer of Spring and Acadmey Streets. 

On May 21, 1885, the new building had been ocmpleted. The Afton Enterprise plant moved into the the 
second floor that week after having been burned out by the fire which destroyed the Derby Block, the second 
home of the Enterprise. The Sanborn Tax Map of 1885, given to the Afton Historical Society by Cally Pletl, 
shows “Harness 1st, Printing 2nd”, with an outline showing outside stairs ont eh Acadmey Street side. 

The Directory of the Representative Business and Professional Men of Chenango Co.. N.Y. of 1895 lists 
“R.E. Smith, MTg of Harness, and dealer in Blankets, Robes, Whips, &c .” Teh 1902 directory also lists him as 
a dealer in “White Crested Black Polish Fowls.” 

The harness shop building stood on the site until the 1930*s or early 1940’s. It was vacant but served as a 
reminder of a by-gone time. 

The Afton Museum has a string of assorted sleigh bells which belonged to Charles Seely, father of Isabelle 
Jennings. The bells were collected around Chenango County form various sources. According to the label, they 
were mounted on the thick leather strap, as they are today, by Rufus E. Smith. 
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The Decker Homestead on 
Route 41 near Bettsburg. 
Rachel Decker and her 
sons George and Frank 
stand in the front doorway 
in the picture of about 
1880. Frank and Daisy 
Decker added the large 
porch and closed in the 
open woodshed. The 
maple just inside the left 
corner of the board fenoe is 
still standing. All 
farmsteads had fences to 
keep out animals being 
driven along the highway. 


The Decker Homestead on Route 41 near Bettsburg has been in the family since the spring of 1866 when 
Selar and Mary Decker bought the place from Nelson Willey and moved from Jefferson in Schoharie County 
with their sons Charles and Joseph. In the 1840's, the Deckers had been involved in the Anti-Rent Wars which 
protested the leasing system under large landholders. 

The Decker farm was once a part of the Thomas and Enos Cornwell land, of which the Grover homestead, 
now the Golden Age Boarding Home was the original house. The land was divided about 1839 when one of the 
Cornwell daughters married and the Decker house was built. 

The Deckers came from a long line of Congregational -Presbyterians and united with the Nineveh 
Presbyterian Church, there being no Presbyterian Church in Afton at that time. They were charter members in 
the new Afton congregation when it was organized in 1875 and family members have served continuously in 
various offices since that time. 

Charles W. Decker married Rachel Bevier in 1871 and they bought the farm from his father Selar in 1882. 
Joseph Decker built the store block on Main Street now occupied by Morgan Hill Realty. Joseph was the great 
grandfather of architect Norman Davies of Chenango Bridge. 

Frank, George and Lillian Decker McKee were children of Charles and Rachel. Frank married Daisy Hurd 
in June 1901, and bought the farm in 1908. Their children were Bemett, Bernice Decker Grover, Ellery, and 
Ruth Decker Brooks Braley. Lillian's granddaughter, Linda DeVona, lives on the McKee Homestead on Route 
7, just south of the Village of Afton. 

Barnett and Mildred Bisbee were married in 1925 and bought the farm that year. Their children are Charles 
J., Sylvia Decker Decker, Raymond, and Martin. 

Frank and Daisy added the large front porch in 1909. In the 1960*s the farm was bisected by the building o 
Interstate 88 and some of the road frontage was sold. Today Charles J. Decker owns the homestead the the land 
is tilled by his cousin Dale Grover. 
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The former Rufus E. 
Smith house became 
the Afton Hospital 
under Dr. William Crull 
during the 1940’s. The 
house was 

demolished about 
two years ago to allow 
expansion of the Afton 
Hose Company 
facilities. 


The home of Rufus E. Smith, pictured in Historical Minutes, No. 54, later became the Afton Hospital. It 
was operated by Dr. Wiliam Crull. 

Dr. Crull came to Afton in 1934 and lived in the former home of Dr. Philetus A. Hayes, now owned by 
Alton and Sally Jenks. His office was at the side door on Academy Street. He spent part of each day making 
house calls. 

Irma Decker was supervising nurse at the Afton Hospital. Jessie McHugh and others assisted. 

Goldie Pratt, in Memories of Long Hill and Afton. N.Y.. tells about her experiences there: “They needed 
someone to relieve the cook on her day off, o when the ad came out in the Afton paper, I volunteered my 
services. It was quite a new experience for me as I had never worked for anyone before. I had to be there about 
6:30 in the morning to serve breakfast. Everyone had a different menu, it seemed. Irma came in and planned the 
noon meal for me; then I shopped and prepared it. The kitchen was in the basement. There was a dumb waiter 
to send the food up to the 2nd and 3rd floors. ... It wasn’t wide enough so that I could arrange the food nicely 
on a tray, because the tray was wider than the space. So the food had to be set on, then the tray tilted up in back 
of the food... After the dinner work was done up, I had the afternoon off. I spent this lime off resting at the 
home of Grace Newton. Then I returned to the hospital at about 4 p.m. and prepared the supper.” 

Many local mothers gave birth to their children in the Afton Hospital and ate the meals prepared by Goldie 
and the regular cook whom someone may remember. 

Several years ago, some remodeling was done on the building which had reverted to a private residence. 
About two years ago, the lot was purchased by the Afton Hose Company and the house was demolished. 
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The former Farnsworth 
house on Caswell Street 
was one of the handsomest 
residences in Afton It is 
said that it once served as 
a drovers inn The last 
family members to live in 
the house were Mr and 
Mrs. Charles Klingman and 
their children Louise, 
Phyllis, and Charles 


The former Farnsworth house is located at 148 Caswell Street, just before the turn into Algerine Street. 
The large house with its long wing, now removed, is said to have been a drover’s inn, where men driving 
animals along the road could put up for the night after enclosing their herds. 

The farm was settled by John Stevens at an early dale. He had married Clara Landers. Jonathan 
Farnsworth, Jr. was adopted by John Stevens at age nine and eventually became owner of the farm. Jonathan, 
Sr., who died young, had lived on the cast side of the river above the village on what was later known as the 
John CarT farm. The list owners were the Archer family. The buildings were destroyed when l 88 was built. 

Jonathan, Jr. married Lydia Johnston in 1843. Their son, Leroy Burr Farnsworth was the father of Lynn 
Farnsworth and Eva Farnsworth Hollcran. Eva and her husband Dan were successors on the farm. Eva was 
librarian for the Afton Free Library in its early years. She wrote many interesting reminiscences of the old days 
in Afton at the time of the Afton Centennial in 1957. 

Lynn Farnsworth operated the Afton Sweet Shop in what is now part of the Volunteers of America Thrift 
Shop. He and his wife Marne lived in the bouse on the comer of Spring and Caswell Streets. It was later 
owned by Ernest Poole and recently by Wclmac -Hingos Realty. 

Charles Klingman, son of Charles and Mildred Hollcran Klingman. lives in a new house next door to the 
former Farnsworth property. The old house was lately owned by Aubrey Whitney and has been greatly 
changed. 

Chuck Male is the grandson of Lynn Farnsworth and operates the Jockeyport Livery Stable and works in 
the Afton Post Office. mJ ilyn Wilson is a granddaughter, both the children of Lucille Farnsworth Male. 
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The sugar house of Frank Decker as pictured in 1914. It stood just to the right of the present home of Sally and 
Jeny Rudnitski on Decker Road. The Grover sugar house was nearby In the picture are Ellery Decker, 
unknown. Leonora Decker. Mrs John J. Francis, and Ruth Decker One horse is named Pnnce Apparently it 
was a snowless season 


According to the American Indian, it was lime to make maple sugar when the crow’s caw became more 
raucous in tone. This usually occurs in March and continues a month. 

The earliest date recorded for maple sugar making by Indians is from 155. As they did not have metal, 
they made all of their utensils of wood. Containers to catch sap were made of birch or elm bark and were very 
fragile. Sap was evaporated in hollowed -out logs into which were dropped hot rocks. 

Sugar making was a female occupation and maple groves passed down the female line, although they were 
the common property of all. A woman might own 1500 sap collecting containers and she was helped by other 
women and children. The men might help with the harder work of setting up a sugar camp, but they then went 
off to hunt. 

While men learned the process from the Indians and began to make sugar and syrup in quantities in the 
early 1800’s. They used the same methods but had the use of metal utensils. Currier and Ives prints of the 
period show large iron kettles suspended form tripods of logs over an open fire. It was customary to use a large 
kettle for the first part and then a smaller one for finishing. 

Later an arch or enclosed fireplace supported ribbed metal pans. They were most usually inside a sugar 
house out in the woods and used only for that purpose. 

Sugar and syrup making was the first outside work after a long winter and was looked forward to. It was 
hard and demanding work and required that someone tend the boiling sap all night when a run was good. The 
extra income was also most welcome. 

Today, sugar and syrup making use modem equipment fired by oil. The process is much more 
scientifically controlled and quality is belter assured. The sugar and syrup arc still as much a treat as in the old 
days. 
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Erastus Fisher, father of 
Amelia, Charles, and Susan. 
His brother Clark was the 
grandfather of Ray Fisher 
who was a barber in Afton. 


Until the mid- 1930’s, the Fisher family lived on a small farm on Route 41 near Bcttsburg. It is now the site 
of the homes of several members of the Page family. Frank Page bought the property after the death of Amelia 
Fisher in 1936. 

The farm on Lot 62, is shown in the 1 875 Atlas of Chenango Countv as belonging to Erastus Fisher. In the 
1 889 Williams Directory of Broome and Chenango Counties, he is listed as a farmer with 86 acres. 

Erastus was a member of Afton Lodge No. 360, F&AM, of which he was Master in 1871. He also 
belonged to Vallonia Chapter No. 80, R.A.M. He was Supervisor of the town in 1869. 

His wife Ellen died in 1864 at the of 34. They had three children: Amelia F., 1850-1936; Charles H., 1852- 
1934; and Susan E. Fisher, 1863-1934. Erastus died in 1892 at age 75. 

In the 1902 Directory of Chenango County, Charles H. Fisher was listed as owner of the farm of 78 acres. 
He has seven dairy cows. He lived there with his two sisters. None of the three ever married. 

One of my earliest memories is walking the short distance down the road to their place to get eggs. They 
sold eggs from a small flock of chickens and butter from the milk of their cows. 

Those were the days of the party telephone line and it was easy to tell if one of the Fishers were listening 
in as their parrot “Cal” could always be heard talking in the background. 

All of the family members are buried in the East Side Cemetery. 

A memento which I cherish is an oil painting of Erastus Fisher. He is sitting in his bam husking com. A 
small shelf on the wall holds a few small bottles and an oil can. It was painted by his relative, E.T. Hathaway of 
Home 11. She came from Homell in the summer to stay at the farm and give painting lessons. 
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The East River Road, Route 41, during the flood of 1934. The site is between what was then the Renner farm, 
now owned by Date Grover and the Whitson farm, now owned by Fran Secrest This part of the road did not 
flood this year as it has sinoe been raised. The water was lapping the pavement by the farm of John Pierce this 
year Photo by Rex Tracy who worked for the Afton Enterprise and lived near Bettsburg. 

Since the beginning of recorded history, floods have been frequent in the Susquehanna Valley. Thawing 
snow and ice in the spring and heavy rains at other limes can bring the river over its banks in a short time, as 
we all know from this spring’s floods. 

The story of the Pumpkin Freshet is told as part of the legend of early settlement in our area. Gould Bacon 
was a colorful character of early Bainbridge which then included Afton. He was caught in his cabin at night by 
rising water. With some foodstuffs and his gun and axe he fled for higher ground, but was forced to climb onto 
a floating log. The log, with other floodwood, lodged against a tree where he had to remain. He had lost his 
food supply, but was able to kindle a fire on the floodwood so that he was able to subsist by roasting a pumpkin 
which came floating by. A blast from his trusty gun drove off a panther which came swimming toward him. 
This must have been in the fall to have pumpkins available. A similar story appears in a book in which the 
setting is the lower Susquehanna Valley the same year. 

In 1934 and 1935, there was serious flooding over a wide area. The 1934 flood was in the spring while the 
1935 flood occurred in July. Several days of heavy rain raised the river over its banks. The strength of the 
upstream dams was a very real concern. I had my tonsils removed at the old Bainbridge hospital on July 5, 
1935, and remember hearing the nurses say that if the siren blew during the night, it would mean that the dam 
at Collicrsvillc had broken. That comment did not lead to a very restful night. 

Since then some flood control dams have been built to help regulate the flow of water. Wc still have some 
severe floods as those which did so much damage to the Elmira area in 1972. I went from Cornell Summer 
School with a busload of volunteers to help clean up in Elmira. Shcetrock pulled limply from the ceiling. Wall- 
to-Wall carpeting was covered with a layer of smelly mud. Nice Victorian furniture fell apart at the joints. The 
home was ruined. 
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The Agfa Ansco 
Plant in Afton as 
seen from the 
Susquehanna 
River. It was 
located between 
Rte. 7 and the riv- 
er near Afton 
Lake which was 
included in the 
240 acres owned 
by the corpora- 
J tion. The plant 
was razed in the 
1930’s. 






mm 


The only large industrial factory ever erected in the Town of Afton was the Agfa Ansco Plant. It was built by the General Aniline and Film 
ZorporattCH in 1919 between Rte. 7 and the Susquehanna River at an investment of a million dollars. 

The site was selected because of the pure water available from Afton Lake for the making of nitrocellolose. The lake was also part of the 
operty. The total area was 240 acres. Clarence Vail was manager of the lake property and lived in the house lately owned by George Vicary. 
fton Lake was used as a recreational area for plant workers. The cottage, now the year-round home of the Maguire family, was part of the 
[complex. 

The plant was razed in the 1930V Mr. E. Evan King, Treasurer of the corporation, stated that “Because we could operate the plant at only 25% 
|)f capacity, it was better business for us to buy our nitrocellulose on the open market.” Attempts had been made to sell the property, but no buyers 
vere available in those depression times. 

Destruction was directed by Levene’s Sons of Binghamton. The big attraction was the blowing up of the tall smoke stack. Several amateur 
bhotographers recorded the crumbling of the stack after the detonation of a charge of seven pounds of dynamite. The debris fell within 40 feet of the 
[iase in an almost “perfect blast.” 

In 1947, the recreational part of the property was purchased by the Afton Lake Association. The area on the east side of Route 7 was purchased 
by Carroll Vail. His home was located there as is that of his son Thomas. 

Today, Afton Lake is surrounded by cottages and year-round homes. The “Red Cross Lot” was the last to become private property. Lake & 
Jives access to the circumference of the lake and to the Afton Golf Course which was established several years ago. A j 





Mr. and Mrs. Eli C. Makley stand in front of their blacksmith shop on South Main Street. The street had been 
paved the day before the wedding of Leola Makley to John Camp in 1912. She had been able to ride to the 
wedding on a paved street. The home of Mr. and Mrs. Tony Kane now stands on the site. 


Webster’s New World Dictionary of 1966 has two definitions of blacksmith: 1. a man who works, 
repairs and shapes iron with a forge, anvil, hammer, etc. 2. a man who shoes horses. 

Blacksmiths were important tradesmen in what is now Afton from its earliest days. The first recorded 
one is Cornelius Atherton who arrived from Plymouth, Pa., in 1 804. During the American Revolution he had 
been in charge of erecting a steel works in Amenia, N.Y. He was also involved in developing the process of 
manufacture. His second son, Charles, was also a blacksmith, but moved to Pennsylvania after a few years 
here. 

Blacksmiths in Afton advertised various forms of the art. Some did only horseshoeing while others 
combined this with jobbing (custom work), carriage ironing (making metal tires), and anything else requiring 
iron fashioning. Others combined wagon making or livery stable management with blacksmithing. 

Several directories list the blacksmiths of the Town of Afton. In 1894 there were six in all. They were 
Cavanaugh Ayers at Bettsburg, Robert E. Fowler on Caswell St., Eli C. Mackley on Main St., Lewis J. Merril 
on Maple, O. Eugene Sackett on Spring St., and William R. Herkimer on Caswell St. 

Besides Cornelius and Charles Atherton, The History of Chenango and Madison Counties of 1880 
mentions H.M. Swift, Allen Estabrooks, Ansel Phinney plus O.E. Sackett, Jr. and Wm. R. Herkimer. Mr. 
Herkimer was working up to about 1900. He had married Almira, daughter of Moses Caswell, also a 
blacksmith. Mr. Phinney married Abigail Pearsall and moved to Bainbridge. 

As late as the early 1940*s, a Mr. Lindsley was still a blacksmith in a building two doors from the 
Baptist Church toward Main St. The building now houses two apartments. 

Many farmers also had small forges with which to make small items and do repairs themselves. 

The whole process can be observed at the Farmer’s Museum in Cooperstown. 
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Decoration Day, May, 1895. The Civil War veterans lead the parade which is headed toward the Baptist 
Cemetery where some of their comrades were buried. A group of women clad in white at the rear were prob- 
ably members of the Afton Women’s Christian Temperance Union, organized in February, 1 888. 


Memorial Day, originally called Decoration Day, was established by Major General John A. Logan of 
the Grand Army of the Republic in 1868. It was the time for honoring the graves of Union soldiers. 

During the Civil War, some southern women had chosen May 30 to decorate the graves of both Union 
and Confederate soldiers. Boalsburg, Pa., also claims to be the originator of Memorial Day, since school 
children placed flowers on the graves of soldiers before 1868. 

In Afton, a parade has been part of the observance of Memorial Day for many years. Probably the 
parades began after the founding of Vandenburg Post No. 12 of the G.A.R. in Afton in April, 1878. 
Photographs such as the one above show the marchers led by the Civil War veterans as they came down Main 
Street to Caswell Street and on to the Baptist Cemetery. They may also have marched to Glenwood 
Cemetery, as another picture shows a group coming back down Spring Street. 

Photographs form the 1920’s show John Burton Woodruff and George A. Haven, the last members of the 
Afton G.A. R., beside a car and with flags and flowers in Glenwood Cemetery. 

The early Decoration Days were solemn occasions. Many of the deceased Civil War Soldiers had been 
the fathers, husbands or brothers of the living marchers and spectators. Casualties had been very high. 

With succeeding wars, and with the passing into history of earlier ones, memories of loved ones have 
progressed to more recent years, especially to the two World Wars. The American Legion had charge of the 
parade for many years after World War I. Now the Veterans of Foreign Wars plan the day’s activities. In 
1993, the parade marches down Main Street and then to the Susquehanna River bridge, where those who 
have died at sea are remembered. The marchers then proceed to Caswell Park where appropriate recitations 
and addresses arc made. 
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A good catch from Afton 
waters dated August 27, 
1906. Mr. and Mrs. Augustus 
T. England are at the right. 
The other couple is 
unidentified. Does anyone 
recognize them? The 


Mr. and Mrs. Augustus T. England were prominent in the affairs of the Village of Afton. At the time of the 
above picture, Mr. England was Postmaster and his wife was organist on a parlor pump organ at the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Augustus England was bom in Delhi in 1855, the son of Henry and Elizabeth Barnes England. He attended 
| Delhi Academy and then learned the tinsmith trade in which he worked four years. 

Before coming to Afton from Delhi, he was in the dry-goods business with his grandfather, Henry 
I England, a native of Bath, England. In Afton he opened a general store in what was later the Afton Post Office, 
now a part of the Afton Pharmacy. An old photograph shows Mr. and Mrs. England beside a warehouse 
building next to the D. & H. tracks at the rear of the store. Painted across the building in large letters is "A. T. 
| England. Storage. Potatoes, Apples & Cabbage.” It was tom down in the early 195CTs. 

Augustus England was appointed Postmaster in 1899 and sold his store to Bert Lord at that time. He also 
I continued with a general lumber business. He was reappointed as Postmaster by President Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1902 and again in 1906. He held that post until his death sometime about 1908. As his father before him, 
Mr. England was a Republican and held office as Supervisor of the Town of Afton under that party. 

He married Jennie Covert, probably the daughter of Thomas Covert of Afton. They had one son, Harry, 

I and they were all members of the Afton Presbyterian Church. 
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This bam stood on the farm of Holmes Brothers on the edge of Afton. It is now the site 
of the new Afton Edge Apartment. This barn burned when struck by lightning in 1924 
or 1925. The barn which replaced it was torn down to make room for the new 
apartment building. 


The property now occupied by the Afton Edge Apartments had been farmland since the early settlement of 
Afton. In 1786, a tract of 170 acres on Great Lot 58 was given to Reuben Smith, a Vermont Sufferer. It is not 
known if he actually came to settle here. When this area know as Clinton Township was purchased by the 
governor from the Indians, it was part of a huge Montgomery County. Tioga County was taken off from 
Montgomery in 1791 and Clinton was enlarged to become Jericho. Finally, Chenango County was taken off 
from Tioga in 1798. In 1814, Jericho became Bainbridge. Previously it included the present Afton, Bainbridgc 
and part of Coventry. Afton became a separate town of 1857. 

David Pollard came to the town in 1790 form Norwich, Conn., and settled on the East Side. His grandson 
Luman acquired the Afton Edge property sometime in the 19th century and had a fine house built on it, across 
the road from he apartments. Harrison Caswell, a builder and contractor, constructed the house which had 
columns on the front and side. The mansion burned in 1876. 

Willis Holmes and his brother bought the farm after the turn of the century and Willis built his house on 
the site of the Pollard mansion. Three house stand in a row there today, including that of Willis. 

For many years the Holmes Brothers farmed the land which extended up to Aflon lake and included part of 
the Afton Golf Course. Later, ownership passed to Shod Decker, who sold the area around the bam for the 
construction of the Aflon Edge Apartment/ 

T he bam m the picture burned in 1924 or 1925. The new bam was in use until it was tom down to make 
room for the apartments 
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Class of 1921, Afton 
High School. Bock 
row, left to right: 
Marie Nickerson, 

Ruth Foote, Minnie 
Hunt, Viola Gregory, 
Mildred Merrell. Front 
row: Celia 

Chamberlin, Mildred 
Vail, Nila Birdsall, 
Celia Carr. 


In checking the alumni rolls of the Afton School, it was found that there were no graduates in the years 
1892, 1893, and 1894, although the preceding and following years had several. 

At the recent Alumni Reunion at Afton *s River Club, over 160 people who graduated in 1944 or before 
attended at the invitation of the Class of 1943, the 50 year class and hosts of the event. 

Homer Sands acted as Master of Ceremonies. In calling the roll of those present, it was found that 
Mildred Merrell, Class of 1921, was the earliest graduate present. Nine girls are listed in the school catalog as 
members of the class, but Mildred remembers that Harold Bronson, son of the Methodist minister was the only 
male member. 

The faculty in 1921-1922 consisted of eight teachers and the Principal, William F. Spencer. High school 
teachers were A. Neola Seward, Frances W. Deming, Marion G. Britten, and Bertha A Castle. Grade teachers 
were Alice Wrench, Florence Sackett Carr, Bertha Widger Craver, and Aletta Carpenter. Each had two grades 
in one room. 

The school catalog describes the High School building, built in 1908, as “one of the most modem in this 
section of the state”. The original brick structure is still a central part of the school complex with several 
additions. It is undergoing extensive renovation during the summer of 1993. 

Tuition was free to all students in District No. 12, the village district, and to all students from districts 
without an academic department. The D. & H. Railroad has special discount tickcLs for students who traveled 
to school by train. The rate was S5.16 for 46 trips from Tunnel, the longest distance. A bus line between 
Sidney and Binghamton also carried students. A new law allowed any school district to contract with a 
neighboring school for its children to be taught there without forfeiting the $150 provided by the slate. Several 
districts were taking advantage of this law to send students to Afton. 
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In March of 1985, the 
Isabelle House 

Museum building, next 
to Horton Hardware, 
was razed to make 
way for expansion of 
that business. The 
building had formerly 
been operated as a 
tourist home by Mrs. 
Percy McNair. The 
building at the right 
houses Sunshine Hill 
Florist. 


The Afton Historical Society started out as the Isabelle House Association. It has rooms in the McNair 
house next to Horton Hardware. It was a survivor of the great fire of 1884 which destroyed all of its neighbors 
down to Ken’s Barber Shop. This space was loaned to the Association by Charles Gaydorus and was enjoyed 
as a museum for about three years. 

Most of the collections then owned had been collected by Isabelle Jennings, hence the name Isabelle 
House. They has formerly been housed in the old Village Hall which was tom down in 1972. The artifacts 
were hastily moved into storage by the newly formed Jericho Historical Society, organized to include the towns 
of Afton, Bainbridge and Coventry. 

After several years, the McNair House became available and an association was formed to hold meetings 
and start a museum. Three rooms at the front of the house were cleaned, painted and papered by an energetic 
group of workers. The stored collections were moved in and arranged. 

Meeting were held at the house and people began to donate paper goods and artifacts to the museum. 
Several activities were held to raise money. 

With regret, after three years, the Isabelle House Association had to give up the building when Horton 
Hardware needed the space for expansion of its building. The collection again went into storage and did not 
again merge until the group reorganized as the Afton Historical Society. 

After another period of time, the Afton Historical Society w-as able to acquire the former home of Goldie 
Pratt on South Main Street. Moving the McNair house was considered, but was financially impractical. The 
Pratt house was purchased and the mortgage paid off in a short time. The Provisional Charter was granted on 
Sept. 26, 1985 and the permanent charter five years later. Today the Afton Historical is a vital and active group 
with its museum located at 116 South Main Street. 
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Alice Freeman Palmer in academic robes. She 
was a native of the Town of Colesville. She 
became the President of Wellesley College at 
age 24. 

I recently bought a little book with the title “Women and the 
Higher Education”, edited by Anna C. Brackett in 1893. Its 
contributors arc nine women connected with higher education. 

One chapter was written by Alice Freeman Palmer who was 
bom in the Town of Colesville on Feb. 21, 1855. Her father was 
James Warren Palmer, a farmer, and her mother was Elizabeth 
Josephine Higley, who had been a school teacher. There were three 
other children. 

When Alice was between 7 and 9 years of age, her father 
attended Albany Medical College. When she was 11, the family 
moved to Windsor where her father established a medical practice. 
They attended the Presbyterian Church where her father was an 
elder. 

Alice entered Windsor Academy in 1865 and graduated form 
there. She wished to attend a university, but the University of 
Michigan was the only one which accepted women at that time. 
Entering that school in 1872, she graduated with honors. She 
became the head of the history department at Wellesley College in 
1874 at the age of 24. Three years later she became president of that 
school. Five years after that she married Prof. George H. Palmer of 
Harvard University. 

She helped start the College for Women at the University of 
Chicago and served on the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 

Alice always was an advocate of co-education. In her chapter 
in the book, she asks, “Why should not our daughters go on with our 
sons from the public schools to the University?.. .Why should we 
duplicate the enormously expensive appliances of education, when 
existing colleges could be bettered by more students?.. .Why should 
they be separated in the lecture-room for only the four years between 
eighteen and twenty-two?” 

Alice Freeman Palmer died in Paris in 1907 at the age of 47. 
She worked much of her life to bring about co-education for 
everyone. The Windsor High School was named for her in 1931. 
She was elected o the Hall of Fame in 1920. 




h 
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A stereoscopic photograph of 
Afton’s Main Street, looking south 
from the business section in the 
1870’s. Fire and progress have 
taken their toll of many of the 
buildings. 


A copy of the above stereoscopic photo by A.M. North from the 1870’s was recently given to the Afton 
Historical Society by Wayne Jacob of Minneapolis. Another copy is unlabeled, but this one is identified as 
Afton’s Main Street. 

Wayne’s parents are Leone and Fred Jacob, both graduates of Afton High School. While in school, 
Leone bordered with her Aunt Mercy Hull in what is now the Afton Museum. Leone was also Town of 
Colcsville Historian and a founder of the Old Onaquaga Historical Society. 

The photo was taken just south of the present Town Clerk’s Office. The first house on the right is gone, 
but probably was on the site of the M.J. Mudge, Jr., house built in 1892. The comer porch at the edge of the 
picture is probably on Dr. Cook’s house later owned by Clarence Eldred and now by Robert Hunt. 

The white house, according to Ruth Chamberlin, was moved around the comer to Pleasant Avenue and 
is the home of the Tim Kelly family. The Chamberlins then built their new house, now occupied by Karl 
Fritz. 

The steeple in the background is on the original St. Ann’s Church, built in 1868. It was struck by 
lighting and burned in 1891 and was rebuilt as it is now in the same year. 

In the far distance, a stereoscope viewer can distinguish the roofline of the Nickerson house, built in the 
1870’s, razed in the I970’s, and now the site of the Afton Community Center. 

On the left side, just the front porch of the Easton house is visible. It is now the home of Mildred 
Merrell. The large, dark building beyond that was Lewis J. Merrill’s Carriage Factory. It is now a two story 
apartment building owned by Helen and Red Edson. Just visible past that is a roof, pan of J.B. Pierce’s 
Sash and Blind Factory' which burned on 1902. It was later the site of Briggs Lumber Company. 

Directories of the period, newspaper advertising, stories by local residents, and the Sandbom Tax Map 
of 1885 have made identification possible. 
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A heavy snowfall on 
the streets of Afton in 
the early 20th century. 
Named people are 
Henry G. Carr, druggist 
In what is now 
Vincents Restaurant; , 
Herschel Slusser, 
retired farmer from 
Bettsburg, who lived 
where Tim Kelley now 
lives on Pleasant Ave.; 
George Decker, store 

owner, across the street where Rinker Agency Insurance is now, and; Frank Stanbro, who was 
principal of Afton in 1911. 


The 1976 edition of the World Book Encyclopedia describes snow as “the shimmering ice crystals that form 
when the water vapor in clouds freezes.” Sn6w always appears as six-sided crystals. 

The record U.S. snowfall for a month was 390 inches in Jan. 1911 in Tamarack, Cal. In the Upper Peninsula 
new Houghton, Mich., stands a roadside gauge which records the season’s accumulation, sometimes at the 
above amount. 

The Great Blizzard of March, 1988, crippled the cities and rural area of the Northeast for several days. An 
engine of the D&H ran off the tracks near Tunnel on March 12 and was still snowed in on March 15. 

In modem, motorized times, snow is regarded differently than it was in the horse-drawn era. It was usual to 
wait for snow -covered roads to move heavy loads which then went more easily. 

Then, instead of plowing snow off the roads, horse-drawn snow rollers were used to pack the snow for easier 
sleighing. One of these machines may be seen at the Farmer’s Museum at Cooperstown. 

Covered bridges were roofed and sided like bams to protect them from the weather. This also kept out the 
snow which had to be brought onto the driving surface in order for sleighs to cross bridges. 

With the advent of automobiles and trucks, snow in moderation was no longer an asset for transportation and 
had to be gotten rid of. School buses, milk trucks and workers had schedules to keep. By the 1920*s, Afton had 
a Linn tractor with a snowplow which could keep village streets open. Country hill roads were still a problem 
and sometimes people became isolated for several days and milk could not be delivered to the creameries. 

Today snowplows are kept continually in service in bad weather so that it is seldom that the roads arc not 
passable. A major problem with storms such as we have had this winter is to find a place to pile the snow 
without creating blind intersections. The front-end loader is the means of removal. 
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Afton High School as it 
appeared in 1902. The 
central part of the building 
was erected in 1870. The 
north, or right-hand wing 
was added in 1872. The 
south wing was built in 
1883. In 1887, the 
Primary, Intermediate and 
Grammar Departments 
were on the first floor. In 
1908, the wooden school 
was replaced by the brick 
building which is still part 
of the present school. 

The catalog of 1902-1903 for Afton High School is interesting to scan for information. The faculty consisted 
of seven teachers, including the Principal and Vice Principal. Mrs. Addie Havens, wife of Afton lawyer, George 
A. Havens, was Regents Examiner for the University of the State of New York. 

The school was described as easily accessible to those who drove (horses) and to those who rode the train. 
Excellent board and rooms were available at reasonable rates. Many former students still remember the train 
rides or boarding in the village during the week. 

An emphasis was placed on the “moral atmosphere of the school and the village’* which was superior. 
Manners and morals were part of the curriculum for grades 1 through 4. 

For Regents Studies, three years each of German, Latin and Greek were offered in addition to English. There 
were also practical courses in business methods, home science and shopwork. 

Lessons for Grade 1 were very specific, many of them being of the rote method. Sight reading began 
immediately and then progressed in designated blocks of weeks. There was much drill in “phonograms” and 
“the blend”. Seven poems were required to memorized. Authors included Tennyson, Stevenson, and Emerson, 
pretty deep stuff for beginners. Other subjects had similar regimens. 

Schedules for other grades followed a similar pattern. Two grades occupied one class room. 

Every textbook is listed for each department. Many of these are to be found on the shelves of the library of 
the Afton Historical Society. 

The complete enrollment of the school is listed, including the Training Class for that year. The complete roll 
of graduates concludes the catalog. 

The Class of 1902 is pictured. It had 13 members, but only 11 are present. Names such as May Seeley, Ruth 
Havens, Ralph Cass, Lewis Rose, and Daniel Grant were familiar in Afton when I was young. 
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The “Wokyapi” Camp Fire 
Girls of Afton. The photo, 
from the album of Daisy 
Hurd Decker, is dated 
1919. The only girl 
identifiable from the 
pictures is Viola Gregory at 
the far right. Does anyone 
recognize the others? 


The Camp Fire Girls of America were organized in 1910 for girls aged 10 to 18. The group was to do for 
girls what the Boy Scouts were doing for boys. A handbook of 1929, revised from earlier editions dating back 
to 1913, was printed in the New York City headquarters. The Girl Scouts were founded in 1012 and eventually 
supplanted the Camp Fire Girls. 

Suggested names for Camp Fire groups were based in Indian names taken form “Indian Names, Facts, and 
Games” by Florence M. Poast. The local group was called “Wokyapi”. 

The law of the Camp Fire was: Seek Beauty; Give Service; Pursue Knowledge; Be Trustworthy; Hold on to 
Health; Glorify Work; and Be Happy. 

Chapter 1 of the manual states: “For Camp Fire Girls are different form other girls; there is a spring in their 
step, a lift to their heads, a light in their eyes that communicates a purpose and a joy in living that cannot be 
found in all girls.” 

Camp Fire Girls were led by older girls and women who had the title “Guardian”. Meetings were held 
weekly. “Required Honors” were recognized by purple beads; “Big Honors” by large wooded beads the color of 
craft * 1 and “Local Honors” by small pieces of painted leather. 

The ranks of Camp Fire Girls were Wood Gatherer, Fire Maker, and Torch Bearer. They had no regular 

i uniform, but when meeting together could wear a white middy blouse, dark blue skirt, blue tarn and arm band, 
and a black or red tie. The middy and skirt were pretty much standard school girl dress in those days. 

For Council Fire meetings, a ceremonial gown could be made or purchased form headquarters. It was of 
Khaki cloth with leather fringe at the hem. The fringe was to be exactly seven inches from the ground, so the 
hem had to be wide to allow for the growth of the girls. The gown could be decorated with honors, awards and 
other symbols to make each one individual. A leather headband completed the costume. 
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Laddy, a horse belonging to 
Frank H. Decker, stands in 
the night pasture behind 
the barn on the Decker 
homestead in a picture 
taken in 1922. The old rail 
fence stands in good repair. 
The barnyard fence was of 
wide, horizontal, chestnut 
boards. The lighter colored 
wood of the “new" addition 
on the barn shows up. Two 
silos were added later the 
same year. 


Fences have always been important in marking boundaries and keeping animals under control. All farms had 
fences along the roads to keep out droves of animals and poultry being driven to market. In his poem “Mending 
Wall” Robert Frost says: “Good fences make good neighbors 1 *. 

The Plimoth Plantation reconstruction in Massachuttes has wattle fences made of sassafras saplings woven 
horizontally on upright stakes. In Aruba, live cactus fences accomplish the same end and are impenetrable. 

In our part of New York State, stone walls were built to separate farms and fields as soon as the land was 
cleared and the rocks and stones could be removed. Away from the river valleys, stone walls still outline long 
abandoned fields on once fairly prosperous farms. Many have been removed for fill. 

In some areas, stump fences still remain from trees felled years ago. 

Rail fences made use of some of the trees which had to be got rid of in clearing land for crops. Straight logs 
were needed for this purpose. The above picture shows rail fence on the Decker farm in 1922. It enclosed the 
night pasture behind the bam until the 1940’s when, because of deterioration, it was replaced by barbed wire. 
Until Midland Road was widened in the 1950*s, a rail fence still edged the Decker pasture from the Sctford 
home up to the Broome County line. Stone walls extended from Setford’s down to the creek bridge. 

When the original Midland Road was built in the 19th Century (after the Deckers came in 1866) my great 
grandfather, Charles W. Decker, is said to have moved the stone wall from the center of the right of way, 
originally the boundary with the adjoining farm. The first successful barbed wire was designed in 1873, but 
Charles, a frugal Dutchman, chose to move the old wall, rather than buy the newfangled wire. Labor was also 
cheap then. 
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The iron bridge at Afton was built during 1904-05. In this picture, the bridge is in use, but finishing work is not 
completed. The old suspension bridge was dismantled as soon as the new one could carry traffic. The cast iron 
plaques with names of town officers and the builder have not yet been put in the overhead girders. One of these 
is in the Afton museum and the other will be mounted soon in Foster Park. Photo from glass plate negative from 
Pomeroy Collection, Afton Museum. 


In the winter of 1904-05, construction was under way for the “new" iron bridge across the Susquehanna 
River at Afton. It was the fourth bridge on the site 

The bridge was a covered toll bridge which served the community form 1 826 to 1 867. It was 440 feet long 
and 18 feet wide, according to a report Filed in the County Clerk’s Office in 1849. This bridge was destroyed 
by “a fearful tornado" , leaving only a scow for crossing the river. 

Another covered bridge replaced the First one in 1867, but it was carried away by an ice floe in 1868. It was 
described as “A reproach to the builder and a disappointment to the company". About 18 stockholders financed 
these two bridges. 

Bridge No. 3 was the handsome toll-free suspension bridge built in 1868 by G. W. and J.V.V. Fischler of 
Wellsburgh, N.Y. , at a cost of 515,000. It stood until 1904-05 when the steel bridge was built. It was 
supported by six cables, 558 feet in length. It was considered to be one of the Fmest strictures in the state. The 
“Weekly Press" reported that the bridge received a new coat of white paint and new planking in 1880. 

The iron bridge, built by the Owego Bridge Company, replaced the suspension bridge at a cost of $25,000. 
Old glass plate negatives show stages of progress of construction alongside the still-used old bridge which was 
finally dismantled. Due to an extremely cold winter, much like this season, falsework or scaffolding could be 
set up directly upon the ice of the river, thus saving considerable expense. There were no water-warming 
discharges from upstream industries in those years. 

The iron bridge was replaced by the present concrete bridge which opened for trafFic in 1948. It was built by 
the Lane Construction Company and was First one on the site not to have an overhead superstructure. 


y 
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Dr. James B. Cook came to 
Afton as a physician in 1842 and 
lived here until his death on 
1888. Money for his monument 
in Glenwood Cemetery was 
raised by popular subscription in 
1892. This photo by Wick of 
Norwich, before 1868, is from 
the Isabelle Jennings Collection 
at the Afton Museum. 


Afton has had resident physicians from very early day of setdement. The first recorded one was William 
Knapp who came to Jericho (later Bainbridge which included Afton) in 1805 and practiced here as late as 1836. 

Another early doctor was Nathan Boynton. Her came to South Bainbridge in 1817 and settled at Bettsburg 
where he practiced medicine for 18 years, in addition to being postmaster and storekeeper. 

A later arrival was Doctor James B. Cook, who was bom in Harwinton, Conn, on July 20, 1817. Harwinton 
is located between Torrington and Hartford and in 1968 had a population of 3,334. 

Mr. Cook studied with Drs. Gardner and Brown in Oswego, NY, for two years. He then studied one year 
under Dr. Frank Hine in Franklin, NY. During 1838-39 he attended lectures at Fairfield Medical School. In 1840 
he was at Albany Medical Institute from where he was graduated in February, 1841. He practiced a year in 
Hobart, NY. before coming to South Bainbridge, now Afton, in 1842. 

Dr. Cook and his wife Annie (or Annis) lived at what is now 41 Main Street in the house that was long the 
home of Clarence and Flora Eldred and is now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hunt. 

They had at least two children: Nathaniel M. Cook, bom July 22, 1847, and James B. Cook, Jr., bom August 
2, 1849. James B., Jr. was listed as a painter at the Main St. address in 1889 and as a farmer on the present Rte. 7 
between the Village on Afton and Algerine St. in 1902. 

Dr. Cook became a member of the Chenango County Medical Society on January 13, 1846. He was 
Supervisor of the Town of Afton in 1 863-64. He died in 1 888. 

In the summer of 1892, money was raised by subscription to buy a monument for Dr. Cook’s grave in 
Glenwood cemetery. The monument was made by Charles Warner of Franklin, NY at a cost of $175. 
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Miss Martha Graham came to 
Afton as a businesswomen in 
1968. She sold millinery and 
fancy goods at a time when 
many women made, or had 
made, their own hats and 
trimmed their dresses with 
ribbons and ruching. There 
were at least two milliners in 
Afton at the same time during 
the latter part of the 19th 
Century. Photo from album of 
daisy Hurd Dec ker. 


Martha Graham was born in Delhi on April 18, 1827, to James and Jane Rice Graham. Her father 
was bom in Scotland and her mother in Ireland. Martha had ten brothers and sisters. One of them, 
Nancy, married Charles Hill of Meredith where the Grahams also lived. When Charles Hill moved 
to Afton in 1868, Martha accompanied him and his family and set up a millinery shop on Main 
Street. 

By 1882 she owned the Paddock Building. On August 31, 1882, and again on December 8, 1883, 
her ads in the “Afton Enterprise” and “Weekly Press” listed all kinds of fancy goods in addition to 
millinery. Mrs. G.W. Woods was a business competitor. 

On the night of August 4, 1884, a disastrous fire destroyed every building from the former 
McNayr’s Tourist Home to Ken’s Barber Shop. Included was Martha's building, by then called the 
Graham Block, which housed Charles Hill & Son, groceries. Miss Graham, millinery and fancy 
goods, and the residence of D.W. Brewster. Martha was insured for $3,5(X). 

After the fire, during 1884 and 1885, the present brick business buildings were erected, so that 
Afton then had a modern business section. Mr. Hill then had his store in G.M. Caswell’s building 
and Martha had her shop on the second floor. She advertised her move there in the “Afton 
Enterprise” in April, 1885, urging people to inspect her fine stock of fancy goods. In July of 1885 
she had a closing out sale and retired from business. She was then 58. 

Eventually, George Decker bought her home at present 25 Spring Street, now owned by Gus 
Terrana, and Martha lived in the apartment now occupied by Genevieve Wallace. She died in 1918 
at the age of 91. 

One of Martha Graham’s Legacies is the church bell of the Presbyterian Church which she joined 
in 1893. It was first rung in 1911. 


$ 
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The Pixley grist mill was located in the Glen of Bump Creek on upper Spring Street. In 
this picture, Glenwood Cemetery is located on the rise at the right. Nothing remains of 
the mill which was built about 1842. Photo from glass plate negative from Pomeroy 
Collection at Afton Museum. 

At the time of the settlement of this area, people had to take their grist as far as Wattle’s Ferry 
(Unadiila) to find a mill. One of the most picturesque was Pixley’s Mill in the Glen on upper Spring 
Street. 

This mill was built about 1842 by Samuel Bump and rose on a high stone foundation to almost the 
level of Spring Street. It was bought by Asa Pixley in 1851 and was later run by his son Asa B. 
Pixley. The property then passed to the grandson, Leland Pixley, who sometimes ran the mill 
himself, from age nine, if his father was absent. 

Millstone needed to be very hard to do their job. Native granite stones from Esopus in Ulster 
County were used as were imported stone from France. The Pixley mill used the French stones. 

Grain was fed into the center of the top stone and was crushed and ground as the top stone 
revolved. The finished whole wheat or other flour gradually worked to the outside through grooves 
cut in the stones. 

In all stones, the grooves wore down and had to be dressed and restored periodically. A special 
hardened pick was used to dress the stones and was a laborious task. Leland Pixley learned to do this 
when a lad of 10 years. 

The first mill wheel used in the Pixley mill was a wooden overshot one, 32 feet diameter. It was 
replaced by a flutter wheel which was used until 1885 when a turbine was installed. 

Originally, the mill ground feed, and buckwheat and wheat flour. In 1887, wheat was no longer a 
farm crop in Afton, so a cider mill was installed in its place. 

Asa Pixley was married to Miss Fanny Kelley in 1837. He died in 1901, aged nearly 91 years. 
Asa B. Pixley married Miss Ella M. Sanford in 1875. He was killed on August 28, 1918, when his 
car was struck by a train at the Afton crossing now replaced by an overpass. Gertrude Pixley Vail 
was a granddaughter. 
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The Afton Cornet Band standing on 
the steps of Charles Hill's Grocery 
Store in Afton, probably in the 
1870’s. The store was in the Yale 
Block about where Horton 
Hardware now stands. It burned in 
the great fire of 1884, when all of 
the businesses on the east side of 
Main Street burned. 


Charles H. came to Afton from Meredith in Delaware County in 1 868. His wife was Nancy 

Graham, daughter of James and Nancy Rice Graham, and sister of Martha Graham of a previous 

Historical Minute. 

> 

Charles Hill, before coining here, was involved in the Anti-Rent Wars which culminated in the 
shooting of Sheriff Osman Steele in Andes in 1845. Later he was a captain in the Meredith Militia 
which was organized in 1849 and disbanded in 1855. 

Charles and Nancy Hill had two sons, Marshall G. and Charles Melvin. Charles and Marshall 
conducted a business in Afton. Ads from the late 1880’s and early 1900’s list their merchandise as 
groceries, boots, shoes, rubbers, underwear, school books, etc. 

Charles Melvin Hill became a traveling salesman. 

The first site of Charles Hill’s store was on the East Side in a building which predated the later 
Gregory’s Stor€H now the Treasure Chest. Later locations were the Yale Block (shown in picture), 
the Merlin|^ickson building (site of the Grange Building), and the Paddock Building, which burned 
in the great fire of 1884. The Hills rebuilt and continued business. 

Marshall Hill succeeded in the business and continued until 1923, them becoming manager of the 
Afton Inn. There he was a collector and seller of books and antiques. The the early 1930’s, students 
went there to purchase their school texts. Marshall Hill was also a partner in the Church and Hill 
Bank which failed. 

Marshall Hill married Ruby Avery of Ararat, Pa., in 1878. They had daughters Chessa Leona, 
Nancy, Belle, Erma and another who died at infancy. The women of the family belonged to the 
Afton Presbyterian Church. 
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AftorVs Academy Street as it looked prior to 1908. The Robert Bunt house and the 
Presbyterian Church appear in the foreground. 

Academy Street in Afton has had several changes over the years. At the time the area was being 
developed, the owner of the land was Edgar Garrett, a son-in-law of Moses Caswell, an Afton 
blacksmith. Mr. Garrett was Town Clerk in 1858, Supervisor in 1866-67, a Trustee of the Afton 
Academy in 1874, and a charter member in 1879 of the Independent Order of Good Templars, a 
temperance organization. 

The house in the foreground was built by Gilman Herkimer in 1892. He was a grandson of Moses 
Caswell. Later, Ed and Ina Herkimer Benedict lived in the house. It is now owned by Robert and 
Priscilla Bunt. 

The Presbyterian Church, in its original gingerbread splendor, was organized in 1875 and the 
building was dedicated i 1877. It remained as in the picture until about 1909 when the steeple was 
moved to the left and an addition was made to the front. The stained glass windows were added at 
the same time. 

The old Afton Academy is hidden behind the Herkimer house and the church. It was built in three 
stages in I870’s and 80*s. The new brick school was built in 1908, after this picture was taken. 

The house past the church was occupied for many years by the Edgerton sisters; Jennie, Emma, 
and Carrie. They had moved from Coventry and joined the Presbyterian Church ion 1893. Emma 
and Carrie were dressmakers and the three had a beautiful garden which supplied flowers for church 
up into the 1930's. The building is now part of the Afton Central School complex and the gardens 
are long gone. 

The street fades into the distance to the corner. All the property on the left past the school is now 
owned by the school which is just completing its newest building project which includes an addition 
and extensive renovation of the older building. 
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The cooper shop which manufactured firkins for butter and other wooden tubs. The building 
burned on May 7, 1902, along with the J.B. Pierce Sash and Blind Factory. 

A fire on May 7, 1902, at the Pierce Sash and Blind Factory on South Main Street threatened the 
business section of Afton. The fire was thought to have started from sparks from the engine which 
powered the factory. 

The fire bell sounded the alarm at about 10:30 pm after the blaze was reported by Mrs. Bennett, 
who lived on the second floor of the paint and glazing building with her son George. 

The building was already engulfed in flames when hose carts from Main Street and the East Side 
arrived. Darwin Craig, then a post-graduate student at Afton High School and an East Side resident, 
recorded in his journal that he raced to catch up with the East Side hose cart which he helped to pull 
up the slope of main street to the fire. 

There was a shortage of hose and three sections burst during the operation so that firemen were 
delayed in reaching the adjoining cooper shop and lumber storehouse. These buildings also burned. 

The clapboards and cornice of the building where Mrs. Bennett lived were ignited, but firemen 
were able to save the building, but not until the Bennetts had removed their possessions as a 
precaution. 

The fire put out of operation Afton ’s largest employer at that time. About a dozen men, most of 
them heads of families, were put out of work. Mr. Pierce then lived in Schenectady where he had an 
extensive lumber yard, but his doors, sashes and blinds were made in Afton. He had no insurance 
because of the high rates and made no plans of rebuilding. 

Butter firkins had been made in the adjoining cooper shop. They were used for storing and 
shipping butter to out-of-town markets. 

Credit was given to the new water system, installed in 1895, for saving the business section, 
despite a strong breeze which carried smoke and sparks up Main Street. 
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Professor Bassett, second Principal of the old Afton 
Union Academy and Free School. He was at the school 
for only one year: 1873-1874. (Photo from Isabelle 
Jennings Collection, Afton Historical Society. 







On November 30, 1871, the first term of school in the old 
Union Free School and Academy began with Prof. E.W. 
Rogers as Principal and Miss Anna Greene as his assistant. 
The Afton Enterprise of October 13, 1887 records his 
successors. 

In 1873 he was followed by Prof. Bassett, who remained one 
year. For the next two years, the post was held by Prof. 
Kohler, “a gentleman of scholarly tastes and perfect 
deportment”. In the fall of 1876, Prof. H.R. Rundall was at 
the school, followed by Prof. J.M. Sprague in 1877. He 
remained until 1881, and filled the position “with honor to 
himself and satisfaction to all”. Prof. W.R. Hall came for 
one year, followed by Prof. F.D. Babcock, who, as an 
educator “has few equals”. In the fall of 1887, he was 
replaced by Prof. S.J. Gibson who was Principal at the time 
of writing. 

The lady teachers connected with the school were Misses Mattie Lee, Addie Baldwin, Helen Pratt, 
Jennie Bolt, Lucy Wood, Azalia Barber, Ada Av ery, Martha Chamberlain, Grace Bulkely, Ruby 
Avery, Louise McClintock, Nellie Searles, Susan Todd, Estelle Sage, Mary Birdsall, Mary Hayes, 
Mary Littlefield, Leona Hoag, Kate Lombard, Ella LaMonte, Lottie WcWhorter, Mary Allis, and 
Sarah Derby. Married teachers were Ella Kelley, Mrs. Elliott, and Mrs. F.D. Babcock. Mr. Herbert 
Aldrich and Mr. Edward Benton had occupied positions as assistants. 

It is evident that, except for the position of Principal, teaching was a women’s occupation, with few 
married women over the years. For many young women, teaching was but a temporary occupation 
until marriage. Some of the names are known from other sources as the wives of local men. Martha 
Chamberlin married Joel Guy and Lottie McWhorter married George Church. 

The above ladies were all persons “of rare culture and ability”, according to the writer. 

The turnover rates for principals was very high. Not until the 20th Century did principals remain 
for any length of time. Prof. Fred P. Foster has the longest tenure in the years after Afton became a 
high school. 
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Afton residents playing the popular 
game of croquet on a summer's 
day : An immature crop of com is 
growing in the background . 
Stereoscope cards with similar 
costumes are dated in the 1870's. 
Picture from Isabelle Seely 
Jennings. 

Croquet is an outdoor family game, 
popular especially since the latter part 
of the 19th century. It originated in 
France as “jeu de mail let” and became 
known as “pall-mall” in England, 
lending its name to the famous street in 
London. 

The game is usually played by four 
persons in two teams. The ball is hit 
by wooden mallets through arch- 
shaped wire wickets placed in the ground. Stakes mark the end of the court and the first is both the 
beginning and finishing point. 

Usually the game is played on a level, grassy surface. A clay court may be used, especially for 
tournaments. In the above picture, the court seems to be of clay, at least it is not grassy. 

Two stereoscope cards, both labeled as being Afton scenes, show croquet games form the 1870s. One, 
by A.M. North of Oneonta, shows a park-like scene with pagodas in the background, also with a clay 
court. The above picture has no photographer’s name. The location is not identified, but O.N. Swift 
lived on Main Street where Robert Hunt now resides. 

Identified from left to right are: Henry G. Carr, Afton druggist; Dr. Charles Spencer, dentist and Town 
Clerk in 1880; Oliver N. Swift, Town Justice in 1880 and jeweler and insurance agent in what was later 
the Whitman Block; Grace Howard, probably daughter of undertaker Martin D. Howard; Etta Way of 
Binghamton and a Swift cousin; Charlie Hyde; Mrs. O.N. Swift; Minnie Swift; and Virginia Adams, 
another Swift cousin form Binghamton. Charlie Hyde and Grace Howard appear to be young children 
in the picture. 

Minnie Swift married Grant McDonald, an undertaker who succeeded Martin D. Howard in Afton. 
.The stereoscope card was given by her to Isabelle Seely Jennings in 1931 . 
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Reception held on June 6, 1922 following the wedding of Dorothy Isabelle Shaw and Victor James 
Gregory at the Afton Presbyterian Church. Dr. John Junkin Francis, at far left, performed the 
ceremony. The scene is at the home of the bride’s parents, now the residence of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Zablocki. 


At 4 o’clock on the afternoon of June 6, 1922, Dr. Jon Junkin Francis performed the wedding 
ceremony for Dorathy Isabelle Shaw and Victor James Gregory at the Afton Presbyterian Church. 
Dorathy was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Shaw and Victor was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Earl R. 
Gregory. 

The late Philip Gregory was their son and Bruce and Linda Gregory are grandchildren. 

Witnesses were Miss Muriel Johnson and Keith George. 

The reception was held at the home of bride’s parents at what is now 100 Caswell Street, the present 
home of Elaine and James Zablocki. 

The house appears in the background of the picture. It was slate gray with white trim and green 
shutters, a color scheme maintained for decades later. The porch has since been removed. 

For many years, the store on the East Side was operated by members of the Gregory family. It is 
now the Treasure Chest store. 

In the picture, left to right are. Dr. Francis, Alice or Marie Dodge, unknown, unknown, Bemett 
Decker, Charlotte Shaw Cromwell, Keith George, Victor Gregory, Dorathy Shaw Gregory, Muriel 
Johnson, Author Grover, Alice or Marie Dodge, Guy Williams, Marian Holleran, John Shaw. 

Dr. Francis had come to Afton as Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 1912. He was very popular in 
the community and was beloved by his congregation. During World War I, he led many of the 
activities to raise money and support for the war effort. The church accepted with regret his 
resignation and retirement in 1922 after a decade of service her. The Presbyterian Parish House bears 
a plaque outside its door naming it the John J. Francis Memorial Hall. 
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A group of Red Cross Society members gathered in front of Sunny Crest, the house built by the 
Nickerson Brothers in 1876 on the site of the Afton Community Center. From 1915 to 1920, the 
period of this picture, Mr. & Mrs. Willard Bennett lived there and were civic minded people. . 
Recognized in the picture are : Gavena Hall Smith, Florence Sackett Carr, Dorathy Shaw Gregory, 
Bernice Decker Grover, and Nellie Merrell. Ages range from the elderly to young children. 

The American Red Cross was chartered by Congress in 1905. It had its origins in Switzerland after 
philanthropist Jean Henri saw the suffering or wounded there. A meeting in Geneva laid the 
groundwork for the Red Cross movement which was formally organized as the first Geneva (Red 
Cross) Convention in 1864. The red cross on a white ground, adopted from the Swiss flag became its 
symbol. 

Clara Barton of Civil War fame had been working for ratification of the treaty in the United States 
and it was finally signed by President Chester A. Arthur in 1882. 

Growth of the American Red Cross was accelerated during World War I. Home Service was a 
liaison between servicemen and their families. The Red Cross also organized 58 base hospitals, 54 of 
which were sent overseas. 

In the 1920’s, 2,400 public health nursing services were established. 

During World War II, the Red Cross Army-Navy blood donor service collected 13 million pints of 
blood. 

In more recent years, services have been expanded. Disaster and refugee relief has been a major 
effort. 

In Afton there was an active interest in the Red Cross. The above picture shows a large group of 
area women who were members. In June of 1917, a public meeting was held at Afton High School “in 
the interest of the “Red Cross Society” and “The Liberty Loan” and in anticipation of the “The 
Selective Draft Registration”. Dr. John Junkin Francis, Afton Presbyterian Pastor, was in charge. 
About 250 to 275 people attended, indicating the patriotic fervor of the time. 

Today, the Red Cross continues in its humanitarian work, giving help to people in a wide variety of | 
programs. 
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The old Universalist 
Church of Afton's East 
Side was built in 1819 
as a Union Church with 
the Presbyterians. The 
gate in the picket fence 
led next door to the 
parsonage built in 
1887. It remains the 
oldest church structure 
in the town. Photo by 
Randolph Davies for 
the Afton Town 
Centennial in 1957. 


The old brown, deteriorating building on the East Side now used for storage started out as a Union 
Church, built by the Universaiists and Congregationalists-Presbyterians in 1819. 

By 1831, the Presbyterians had declined in number and ten of them were among the charter 
members of the Bainbridge and Nineveh Presbyterian Church, now the Nineveh Presbyterian Church, 
founded in that year. 

The Universalist movement was started in the United States by Hosea Ballou as a protest against the 
doctrine of the Trinity. It supports complete freedom of belief by its members. In 1961, the 
Universalist Church of America consolidated with the American Unitarian Association. 

Universalism was not much preached outside of New York City until about 1802. The Western 
Association of Universaiists was organized in Columbus, New York in 1806. Nathaniel Stacey wrote 
in his memoirs in 1 850 that there was yet no church there, but the meeting was held there “because it 
was the most central location we could obtain, where we could find any accommodation.” 

The Universaiists were not well received among orthodox Christians and usually had to meet in 
barns or other make-shift quarters. According to Whitney Cross, in his book “The Burned Over 
District of 1950, Universaiists opposed debtor prisons, blue laws, inequities suffered by working men, 
capital punishment, and extortion by land speculators. They were evidently ahead of their times. They 
also fumed over revivals, anti Catholicism, and dictatorial benevolent societies. 

The local society was reorganized on May 5, 1855. The parsonage next door was built in 1887, 
although the congregation could not always afford a full-time pastor to occupy it. Over the years, the 
membership declined until in August of 1924, the church and contents and the parsonage were sold at 
auction to E.R. Gregory for $3,000. The church was modified and was leased to Afton Central School 
as a school bus garage until the present facility was built across the street from the school. 
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Strawberry 
pickers on the 
flats of Birney 
Basset's farm 
where Doris 
Stone now lives . 
The fields in the 
distance are now 
crossed by 
Interstate 88 and 
were part of the 
farm of 
Douglas Tail 


The strawberry season is upon us and fresh-picked ones are ow appearing at the roadside stands. 

One hundred years ago, at least three village farmers produced large quantities of strawberries. 
Norman Hall lived on South Main Street where Chuck Male has his Jockeyport Livery Stable. Charles 
W. Graham lived on Maple Avenue where Sadie Williams now lives and Bimie Bassett was just across 
the street where Doris Stone now lives. 

Production was so high that the berries were shipped from the Afton Depot by the carloads. In 
1892, Norman Hall expected to have a yield of about 600 bushels, according to a report in the Afton 
Enterprise. The rows of plants were thirty rods or 495 feet long. 

Charles W. Graham grew blackberries and blackcaps in addition. He had 14 varieties of 
strawberries but considered the Warfield the best. In 1894 he advertised choice strawberry and 
raspberry plants for sale as did Norman and H.W. Hall. 

In 1894, Will Hall was also selling strawberry plants and probably sold the berries in season also. 

Birney Bassett cultivated the flats adjoining his house, to which he had added a greenhouse. He 
hired pickers during the season, most of whom were young women and school girls. They were paid 
about 3 cents per quart. Dorathy Gregory remembered picking strawberries on the East Side when she 
was a girl. 

Today, Dr. Stephen Dygert grows strawberries for sale on his place on Hall Road, named after the 
above mentioned Will Hall. 

In the days before modern quick-frozen packaged foods, the fresh strawberries season must have 
been looked forward to. Canned ones would have been the only alternative the rest of the year. 
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An early 20th century cottage at Afton Lake. People enjoyed picnicing, boating and 
swimming. The people in the picture are dressed very formally by today’s standards. The 
men have long sleeve shirts and ties and women wear long skirts and long sleeves and 
were probably well corseted. The woman at the center of the porch is wearing a hat with 
long feathers. Bathing suits of the time were almost as bulky. 


Afton Lake was first known as Round Pond, then as Pratt’s Pond after Levi Pratt who died in 1858 
at the age of 92. The lake is about one mile in circumference and lies 25 feet above the Susquehanna 
River. 

It was called Afton Lake by 1898, the year that Lu B. Cake published his book The Devil’s Tea 
Table . One poem. The Grave of a Star, was requested by young Charley Hyde, son of Albert C. Hyde. 
Charley died of pneumonia on November 26, 1895, at the age of 17. The poem has to do with the 
lake’s origin. 

William Weeks owned half of the lake at one time and at his death it was bought by James B. Cook 
who operated it as a summer resort. Picnics, swimming, and boating were popular and Afton residents 
and visitors could hire livery at the Valley House to take them to the lake. About 1892, Mr. Cook sold 
his property to Lewis Harris of Binghamton who maintained the resort. 

An annual Married Ladies Picnic was one event held there at the turn of the century. 

In 1919, the General Aniline and Film Corporation built the Agfa Ansco Plant between the railroad 
and the river. It also owned the lake property which was used for recreation for employees and as a 
source of pure water needed for the manufacture of nitorcellulose. the total acreage then was 240 
acres and included a farm managed by Charles Vail. His home on Route 7 was later owned by George 
Vicary. 

The manufacturing operation proved to be unprofitable so the plant was demolished in the 1930’s. 
The blowing up of the tall smokestack was an event witnessed and photographed by many local 
people. 

In 1947, the recreational part of the property was purchased by the Afton Lake Association. Today 
the lake is surrounded by attractive cottage and homes. Nearby is the Afton Golf Club. 


\ 
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The Church and Hill Bank 
sign can be read with a 
magnifying glass in the 
comer window of what is 
now the Afton Bake 
Shop. The white marble 
half-circle inset in the 
cornice names the 
building the Derby Block, 
built in 1885, after fire 
destroyed a previous 
store. Post card dated 
1912. From Mildred 
Scott album at Afton 
Historical Society 

In 1876, Enos M. Johnston and Devillo C. Church opened a private bank in the Willey Block in 
Afton. It was reorganized in 1 894 as the Church and Hill Bank with Devillo Church’s sons Fred and 
George as vice president and cashier and Marshall Hill as president. 

The Willey Block burned in the great fire of August 2, 1884. The Church and Hill Bank was 
located in the comer of the space now occupied by the Afton Bake Shop in what was called the Derby 
Block. That building was built new after a fire on February 24, 1885, burned the Merlin Jackson store 
which occupied the whole space on that side of the street. 

A financial depression after World War I brought on hard times and the bank failed. A long letter in 
the Aftpn Enterprise of May 18, 1922 was written by Hubert C. and Vernon D. Stratton of Oxford, 
attorneys for the bank, which then closed. The letter outlined their plans for settling affairs. 

The crisis had been made worse by the deaths of George Church on January 13, 1920 and of Fred 
Church on April 2, 1920. They had lived in adjoining houses where Addie Standish and Carol Marino 
now live. Mr. Hill was a merchant and had not been active in the banking business, so was at a great 
disadvantage in becoming the sole surviving partner. 

Of course, depositors were very concerned about the possible loss of their funds, but the lawyers 
assured them that everything would be done to pay depositors and other creditors in full. The lawyers 
hoped that enough funds could be received from the estates of the Church brothers and from Mr. Hill’s 
individual property to make good the losses. They urged that litigation might be avoided and that 
bankruptcy might be prevented so that funds might not be further reduced. 

The conclusion of the letter stated that “We think this estate can be settled up without payment of 
any large amount to lawyers, receivers or trustees and that if the creditors will co-operate, it will be for 
the benefit if all parties concerned.” According to Dr. Carlton Hayes’ Storv of Afton . the plan worked 
and depositors were reimbursed. 
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A picture of the crowd at 
an early Afton Fair which 
began in 1890. Both 
men and women seem 
very overdressed by our 
standards. The men all 
have heavy dark suits 
and the women long , 
white summer dresses. 

Everyone wore hats. 
Some carried umbrellas 
as sun shades. Photo 
from the Bassett 
Collection at the Afton 
Historical Society 

The Afton Driving Park and Agricultural Association held its first fair in 1890 and has continued 
uninterrupted up to the present. 

In the early years, the Afton Fair was held in September for two or three days. Crops had then been 
harvested and farmers and their wives could show off the best of their produce and see the latest farm 
equipment. In the 1930’s and 40’s, the fair was held in the middle of August and was a sure sign that 
school would shortly begin. 

In the early 20th century, many nearby communities had annual fairs, but the Afton Fair is one of 
the few community run fairs left in New York State. 

During the last week of school in June, students spent extra time doing “Fair Work”, model 
examples of papers which showed what had been done during the school year. These papers and 
school art work were displayed and judged in the old Mormon House which stood at the entrance to 
the fairgrounds. Joseph Smith, the Mormon founder, had been married in that house in 1827. 

The fairgrounds had been the farm of Levi Johnston until it was purchased to be used for the fair. In 
the picture above, the roof of the Mormon House is visible beneath the American flag, but a barn 
obscures the rest of he building. Both buildings are now gone. The Mormon House, remembered by a 
New York State marker by Route 41, was razed in 1947, after having been sold at auction. 

The earliest rides at the Afton Fair were the merry-go-round and the Ferris wheel, still present every 
year. The first Ferris wheel appeared at the World’s Columbian Exhibition in Chicago in 1893. Each 
of the 36 cars could seat 60 people. Ferris wheels appeared at the Afton Fair in the early 1900’s but 
none anywhere have approached the size of the original. 

In the 1930’s, each ride had its own gasoline fueled engine. Having built his gas station in 1929, my 
father, Bemett H. Decker, was a nearby source of gasoline for operators of rides. If he delivered to the 
fairgrounds, I sometimes got a free ride on the merry-go-round or Ferris wheel. 
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An 1851 view of the 
Chenango County Court 
House in Norwich. Its 
construction was authorized 
March 24, 1837, after a 
iharp rivalry between Oxford 
and Norwich for its location 
in their town. It has been 
recently restored to its early 
appearance, inside and out. 

Picture from Historical 
Collections of the State of 

New York . 1851. 


The Proceedings of the Board of Supervisors of Chenango County for 1861 record the annual 
meeting held at the Court House ion Norwich on November of that year. The journal reveals 
interesting bits of history. 

I he session met during seventeen days and extended from Nov. 1 1 to 30. Apparently the whole 
year’s business was conducted on this occasion. 

Jonathan Farnsworth was Afton’s Supervisor that year. Afton was still a new town, having been 
established in 1857. In those days when railroads had not yet appeared in our valley, travel to 
Norwich had to be by some form of horsepower, either by horseback or in a carriage. Mr. Farnsworth 
put in a bill lor $4.00 tor travel for 50^miles at 8 cents per mile, indicating that he stayed in Norwich 
the full time, even though meetings were not held on Sundays. 

An order of business on the morning of Nov. 22 was the reading of a bid from McDougal & Avery, 
owners of the Norwich Gas Works, to fit the Court House with gas fixtures. The Court Room was to 
have two four-light Chandeliers, one two-light bracket, one one-light pendant at the head of the stairs, 
one one-light pendant in the hall, five two-light pendants in other rooms, and a lantern outside. The 
Jail was to have one burner in the kitchen and one in the room above. The County Clerk’s Office was 
to have two two-light pendants in the front room and one in the back room. The total cost was 
$137.39. Later in the day the board voted that such fixtures be ordered. 

I he increasing cost ot printing came to the attention of the board, especially that incurred by the 
School Commissioners in connection with the Teachers’ Institute recently held. It was recommended 
that no more than the previously allocated $30 be allowed in the future for the Commissioners. 

A dog tax, cost of food for prisoners, allowances for costs for the poor, and the failure of School 
District Clerks to report vital statics as required by a law of 1847, were other concerns. 
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Carrie and Emma Edgerton lived 
in the house next door to Afton 
Central School. The house was 
recently razed along with the next 
one down the street. The whole 
area is now being paved for a 
parking lot for the school. Photo 
from Daisy Hurd Decker album, 
before 1935. 


The building recently demolished next to Afton Central School was used by the school for many 
years, but before that time, it was the home of the Edgerton sisters: Carrie, Emma, and Jennie. The 
three joined the Afton Presbyterian Church on Oct. 28, 1993, being received from the Second 
Congregational Church of Coventry. The church is now the Methodist Church. The original 
Methodist Church stood on the location of the present Coventry Town Hall. 

The Second Congregational Church of Coventry was originally made up of members who withdrew 
from the First Congregational of Coventry, still holding services in Coventry vi lie. 

In the 1902 Directory of Chenango County, the three sisters are listed as living in the home on 
Academy Street, next to the school. It was surrounded by their extensive flower garden. Carrie was a 
dressmaker and the three still owed the family farm of 150 acres in Coventry. This was apparently the 
one shown in School District No. 5 on the map of Coventry in the Atlas of Chenango Countv" 
published in 1875. The owner was then G.W. Edgerton, a member of a family which had settled in the 
town before 1800. 

In my youth, Carrie and Emma were very active in church organizations. They always furnished 
beautiful flowers for the sanctuary, especially on Children’s Day when the platform was banked with a 
profusion of bouquets. 

Emma lived the longest of the sisters and was given a farewell tea at the Presbyterian Parish House 
in 1938 just before she went into a home. Jennie died in 1919, Carrie in 1935, and Emma in 1939. 

The Edgerton sisters were typical of many single women of the period who lived from inherited 
property or had been provided for in family wills. They devoted themselves to service to the church 
and community and were beloved by their friends and neighbors. 
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Burt Benton Hyde and his wife 
Mary Dutton Hyde on the front 
steps of their home on 
Evergreen Ave. Burt 
succeeded his father Albert as 
pharmacist at the Hyde Drug 
Store. He passed the exam of 
the State Board of pharmacy 
on Dec. 2, 1892. 

(From Daisy Hurd Decker 
album.) 


The Hyde family, founders of Hyde Drug Store, now the Afton Pharmacy, has a long history in 
Afton. 

Daniel Hyde came to Jericho, former name of Afton, in 1801 from Claverack in Columbia County 
He settled on a farm in what was later Ayreshire, now North Afton. He and his wife Vitella had four 
sons and four daughters. Daniel deeded a lot for the North Afton Methodist Church, organized ir 
1829. 

Daniel’s son Chauncy G. Hyde also settled in a farm in Ayreshire. Camp meetings were held in hi< 
grove. He married Lucretia Newton of another early North Afton family. 

Chauncy and Lucretia had three sons. Albert C. Hyde was the only one to live to maturity. Bom ir 
1829, he later moved to Afton where he worked in a sash and blind factory in the “Sand Bank House’ 
which until recently stood behind the Afton School complex. He also clerked for Joseph Caffee in hi* 
general store, on the site of the Grange Hall. In 1869, Albert bought out Dr. Humphrey and in 187( 
Joseph Angell, thus establishing the Hyde Drug Store. This wooden structure burned in the great fire 
of August 2, 1 884. It was rebuilt as a brick store, the northern portion of the Afton Pharmacy. 

Albert and his second wife Delia Benton had two sons, Charles Taylor Hyde and Burt Bentoi 
Hyde. Charlie, for whom the poem “Grave of a Star” was written, died of pneumonia at age 16. Bur 
continued in the Drug Store business until it was bought by William Donahe. It is now owned b) 
Charles Goodwin. 

Burt married Mary B. Dutton and lived on Evergreen Ave. He was a member of the Afton Masonic 
Lodge and of Kalurah Temple in Binghamton. Burt and Mary had one son Neil, who with his wifi 
Bertha returned to the family home in his retirement from a career as engineer. They had daughter: 
Jeanne and Anne and a son Benton. Benton was killed in World War II. 
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The home and store of Daniel 
A. Carpenter were built about 
1869. The store is now the 
Afton Town Hall. 


The Afton Town Hall is the only brick business building which predates the fires of 1884 and 1885 
which destroyed most of the wooden structures which stood on both sides of Main Street. 

The building was erected as a store by Daniel A. Carpenter, a native of Afton. Mr. Carpenter was 
educated at the Oxford Academy which celebrated its bicentennial in 1994. He spent some time in 
Kentucky and Louisiana. He began business as a general merchant in 1854 with his brother-in-law, 
Daniel Carpenter. Daniel A. and Eli Shay bought out Daniel in 1859, but resold to Daniel after five 
years. 

In 1869, Daniel A. reentered the business and it was probably then that he built the present building 
and his home next door. He continued until he was bought out in 1898 by Moses Galpeer who had 
been a traveling peddler. Clarence Eldred, an Afton High School graduate in 1904, became Mr. 
Galpeer’s clerk and then partner. After the death of Mr. Galpeer the store became Eldred’s Men’s 
Clothing Store. 

After the death of Henry Carr, who had a drug store in the Masonic Block across the street, Mr. 
Eldred moved his store to that building about 1939. 

Henry Carr had been Town Clerk for several decades, and with the election of a new Town Clerk, a 
new space was needed to house the town offices. The Carpenter building was purchased from Linda 
Seely Carpenter, daughter-in-law of Daniel A. Carpenter, original owner. 

For many years, the Afton Hose Company had its meeting rooms on the second floor of the 
building. Its sign remained painted on the facade until several years ago when the brick was sand- 
blasted. 

Boy Scout troops have also used the upstairs rooms in recent years and for some time the 
collections of the Afton Historical Society were stored there. 
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A view of Afton looking from the old Ox-Bow 
Road, shows the hill on the west side of the 
Susquehanna almost completely devoid of 
trees. Light colored fields, probably ripening 
grin, alternate with other crops and pastures. 
Today, almost all this land is again covered 
with trees, either evergreens set out by land 
owners or natural second growth. Postcard 
after 1905 as the iron Bridge shows at the 
center of the picture. 

When Ebenezer and Hezekiah Stowell, along with 
other early settlers came into our area from New 
England in 1786, the land was covered with a dense 
forest which was an impediment both to travel and to 
establishing fields for the first crops. 

Some 18th century travelers reported seeing barren hills and that the Indians cleared underbrush 
by controlled burning. However, in general, the trees had to be cleared before a farmstead could be 
put into operation. 

The earliest disposal was to girdle the trees to kill them, cut them down with an axe, and then to 
bum them. The ashes were collected to make potash, the first cash crop. Jared Van Wagenenm Jr., 
in his book ' The Golden Age of Homespun*' gives the details of the process of refining the potash, 
much which was sent to England for use in the woolen industry. 

The first settlers built log cabins, not because they were quaint, but because there were no 
sawmills for sawing boards in newly settled territory. The sawmill was one of the first industries set 
up in an area. The first used up-and-down saws, later replaced by rotary blades. An early up-and- 
down sawmill stood on Decker Road on the sire of the house formerly owned by the Christmans. 
Foundation stones and irons were still evident when they bought their lot. 

Once a farmstead had enough acres cleared for crops, logging became an important source of 
income for land owners. Rafts of logs were sent down the Susquehanna from the Afton area to Port 
Deposit, Md., on Chesapeake Bay, or hauled overland to Deposit, NY, for floating down the 
delaware to Philadelphia where there was a great demand for lumber for building in the rapidly 
growing cities. 

By the end of the 19th century, the hills of Afton were indeed barren of trees, but were covered 
with fields of crops and pasture lands. With changing farming methods and the increased use if 
heavy equipment instead of horses, the hillsides have been abandoned for crops and are again 
wooded. The advent of Interstate 88 on the east side of the Susquehanna has made the lands above 
the highway virtually inaccessible, thereby hastening the process. 
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Miss Alice Taggart lived in the house now owned by 
Gilbert and Ann Clark and was active in the Afton 
Presbyterian Church. She died in 1940. 


Alice Taggart was a lady remembered from my youth as a 
neighbor of my grandparents, Frank and Daisy Decker, and 
as a member of the Afton Presbyterian Church. At church 
she taught the Women’s Sunday School Class, founded the 
Missionary Society, and provided flowers for the sanctuary. 

She probably had had polio or an injury to her leg in her 
youth as she had a very thick lift on one of her high- 
buttoned shoes and she walked with a cane. 

The Taggart farm had been in School District 3 on Stone 
Hill Road in the Town of Coventry. It is shown in the 1875 
Atlas of Chenango County as owned by Calvin Taggart, 
Alice’s father. Calvin Taggart, his wife Emily, Alice and 
Maria (perhaps Alice’s sister) all joined the Nineveh 
Presbyterian Church in 1874. 

In 1890, the Taggarts moved to Afton where they bought a 
home on Main Street from George and Catherine Kirby. 

The land had been part of the farm of Joseph P. Chamberlin which covered the whole hillside and 
down to the river before the advent of the railroad. 

After the death of her father in 1907 and also of her mother, Alice became head of the household. 
At some time later. Miss Lizzie Grant became her companion and housekeeper. Lizzie also 
attended the Presbyterian Church. 

When Frank and Daisy moved to the village from the Decker Homestead in 1925, they became 
friends with Alice and Lizzie and give them transportation to and from church. 

After Alice’s death in 1940, the property passed to Howard and Ruth Dixon and the Clifford and 
Roberta Johnson. The house at 103 Main Street has been owned by Gilbert and Ann Clark since 


1962. 
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This Mack school bus, purchased by Afton Central School, could seat 55 children. A magnifying 
glass shows New York State dealer's plates with the year 1937. The card was mailed from Syracuse 
to Ray H. Reede of Rockdale. The card was found at the Treasure Chest on Afton’s East Side. 


The above pictured Mack school bus was but one item in a long history of the transportation of 
students in the Town of Afton and its school districts. 

In the early 19th century, Melissa Landers was drawn to school in the winter on a sled pulled by 
Kunkerpot, a kindly Indian, one of the few Native Americans still remaining in the area. 

When the several school districts were set up in the town, the schoolhouse was near the center so 
that no pupil need walk more than three miles to school. 

When the Afton Academy was established, and later when it became a high school, students 
came by train from neighboring towns and boarded in the village during the week. 

Other students traveled daily to school by horse and buggy. My father Bemett Decker, his sister 
Bernice, and brother Ellery were picked up by Bruce Thomson of Sanford on his way to school. 
Later they drove their own horse and buggy and stabled the horse in the Presbyterian Church sheds 
next to the school. 

When I entered first grade in 1931, there were still no buses. My father took me and my cousin 
Jeanette Grover to school on the way to the creamery and her mother picked us up after school. 

Frank Knapp had a truck fitted with benches for carrying students from the Route 7 area where 
Henry Olsen now lives. Irving Moore and Clarence Hurlburt also carried students by sleigh or by 
car from Long Hill and Blowers Hills. 

The first fleet of four buses was purchased in 1932. The Mack bus in the picture was purchased 
in 1937 to supplement the already growing fleet. 

During World War H, gas rationing curtailed all travel and the buses could only carry students to 
and from school with no extra runs. 
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The Decker Homestead on 
East River Road between 
Afton and Bettsburg as it 
appeared in the 1880’s. 
Rachel Bevier Decker and 
sons George and Frank 
are standing in the front 
doorway. The porch was 
added in 1909 and the 
woodshed door was 
closed in. 


The Decker Homestead, a Greek Revival house on Route 41 between Afton and Bettsburg, has 
been the family since 1866, when Selah Decker and sons Joseph and Charles sold their stony, hilly 
farm in Jefferson, Schoharie County and came to the wide Susquehanna Valley to purchase a farm 
with an expanse of bottom land, yet an ample woodlot for firewood and timber. 

The farm was purchased from the Willey family, but the land had originally been a grant to 
Vermont Sufferers and was owned by the Cornwells, who built the house which is now the Golden 
Age Rest Home, formerly the Grover residence. 

The Decker house was built about 1839 when one of the Cornwell daughters was married and the 
land was divided. 

Joseph went into business and built the brick store where Morgan Hill Realty is now located on 
Main Street. Charles married Rachel Bevier of Centervillage in 1871. They met at the Nineveh 
Presbyterian Church where both attended until the Afton Presbyterian Church organized in 1875. 
Charles and Rachel continued the farm. 

Charles and Rachel had sons George and Frank and a daughter Lillian. Frank married Daisy 
Belle Hurd of Harpursville in 1901. They took over the farm after having been teachers in one- 
room schools. Frank and Daisy did considerable remodeling of the house and installed electricity 
and running water. They also added the large concrete porch. 

Frank and Daisy’s children were twins Bemett and Bernice, Ellery, and Ruth. Bemett married 
Mildred Bisbee of Susquehanna in 1925 and they took over the farm. During the depression, 
Bernett started a gas station and then a repair garage. Later he went into the coal business and farm 
machinery business, all conducted on the farm. Their children are Charles, Sylvia, Raymond and 
Martin. 

Charles is the present owner of the Decker farm which is now tilled by a cousin, Dale Grover. 
Charles has worked for the Four County Library System sin 1969 as a librarian. 
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The Binghamton 
Psychiatric Center 
originated as the 
United States 
Inebriate Asylum. The 
Gothic style building 
was erected in 1858 
and has been an area 
landmark since then. 
Picture from Annual 
Report of 1878. 


The Binghamton Psychiatric Center started out as the United States Inebriate Asylum, chartered 
in 1857. In 1867 the property was conveyed to the state became known as the New York State 
Inebriate Asylum. 

The Village of Binghamton gave 252 acres for the site and the cornerstone of the Gothic style 
building was laid on September 24, 1858. It was designed by Isaac Perry, a young architect from 
New York City who later moved to Binghamton. His home is now the Monday Afternoon Club on 
Court Street in Binghamton. He later was an architect for the State Capitol in Albany. 

Four fires in the 1860’s plagued the institution. The final on in 1869 resulted in the indictment 
for arson of founder. Dr. Jonathan Turner, but he was acquitted. 

The Asylum was the first institution in the United States to treat alcoholism as a disease and was 
far advanced in its treatments. 

In 1878, a year before it changed to a treatment center for the insane, an annual report was 
issued. A member of the Board of Managers was Abel Bennett, a native of Bennettsville, whose 
Bennett Hotel on Court Street was also designed by Perry. 

In 1877, 165 patients, only one woman, were admitted from all over the United States. New 
York State accounted for 1 13 and Pennsylvania 1 1. The rest came from as far away as Florida and 
Utah. 

A weather station was kept at the Asylum and the records of temperature and barometric 
pressure were studied to see if there was any effect on the addiction of patients who were treated for 
the use of alcohol, chloral, and opium. 

A few days after a recent tour of Isaac Perry buildings in Binghamton, a cornice of the old 
structure collapsed and other structural weaknesses were discovered. The historic building was 
than vacated and has an uncertain future. 
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Abel Bennett , Jr., was bom in Bennettsville and rose to 
prominent business positions and acquired considerable 
wealth. His start was made working in the family-owned 
Bennett's Mills in the 19th century. Picture from 
Biographical Review of Broome County. 1894. 

Abel Bennett was bom in Bennettsville, Chenango 
County, on Nov. 16, 1818. His grandfather, Caleb 
Bennett, had come to Unadilla from Rhode Island and 
then on to Bennettsville where he established Bennett’s 
Mills. 

One of his grandsons was Abel Bennett, Jr. He was 
studious and attended area schools until he was 16. He 
then went to work in the mill for his father. Abel, Sr. At 
age 1 8, he began to “team” sawed timber to Deposit for 
rafting down the Delaware River to Philadelphia. 

In 1840, Abel Bennett became a partner in the New 
York City firm of Lathrop, Luddington & Co. which had 
three large stores on Broadway. 

In 1847, he married Adelaide Johnson, daughter of his business partner. After her death in 1854, 
he married Eugenia Griffith, niece of another partner, William Lathrop. 

Abel Bennett moved to Binghamton where he built the Bennett Block on Washington Street and 
the Bennett Hotel in Court Street, designed by Isaac Perry. 

He was involved with First National Bank of Binghamton, the Susquehanna Valley Home, and the 
New York State Inebriate Asylum. He was the first Mayor when Binghamton was chartered as a city 
in 1867. 


Mr. Bennett died in 1889 and is buried in Spring Forest Cemetery in Binghamton. 

Abel Bennett is an example if the industrious man of the 19th century who rose from a modest 
background to become a person of wealth and prominence in the business world and community. 
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The former Church Homestead, now owned by John Pierce, burned on October 6, 1994. The house 
was one of the oldest in the Town of Afton, dating from about 1805. The photo is dated 1902. The 
porch and extra windows has not yet been added to the main part of the house. Photo copied form 
album at Old Onaquaga Historical Society in Harpursville. 

The fire on October 6 at the old Church Homestead on Afton’s East River Road was especially 
sad for me. For several years during the 1950’s, I rented the farmland and tended the Fires for Frank 
and Margaret Faulkner who owned the place then. Mrs. Faulkner had been my science teacher at 
Afton. 

The farm was owned by three generations of the Church family before passing to others. In 1788, 
Richard Billing Church, a Vermont Sufferer, took up his grant of 180 acres on the Susquehanna 
River, parts of lands purchased by Governor DeWitt Clinton from the Oneida Indians to resettle 
“sufferers”. Richard married Polly Pollard and died in 1813. 

Richard’s son Levi married Elthear Works and took over the farm. He died in 1879. Their son 
Richard Rush Church I married first Cynthia Perry. After her death he married Chloe Rowe 
Shephard. He died in 1921. 

Grace Church Herkimer and Richard Rush Church II, children of the second marriage, are still 
remembered today, but did not stay on the farm. Richard II wrote a history of the farm and the 
family. It can be found in the Afton Free Library. 

The house, built about 1805, is one of the oldest in the town. Other buildings included the cow 
barn, horse barn, chicken house, corn house, ice house, sap house, privy, and smoke house. Several 
of these were already gone by the 1950’s. The crop land is almost completely free of any stone. 

The farm was later owner by Victor E. Gregoery, the Faulkners, Fritz Shultz, and John Pierce at 
the time of the recent fire. 

From interior evidence, the house must have been enlarge at one time and the roof was raised. 
The front hallway was moved and the stairs enclosed. Extra windows were added, making the 
rooms facing the south most pleasant as they looked out on the green lawn, shaded by old maple 
trees, and the meandering stream which flows to the river nearby. The twin row of maple along the 
driveway led tot he name “Maple Lane Farm”. 
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A greeting card dated 1910 shows an 
opened chestnut burr and several 
chestnuts which were prized for their 
flavor when roasted. The American 
chestnut , once plentiful in our area, 
has disappeared because of the 
chestnut blight Card copyright by 
John Winsch, 1910. 

Longfellow’s poem, “The Village 
Blacksmith”, opens with the lines, 
“Under a spreading chestnut-tree. 
The village smithy stands.” Once a 
common sight in this area, the 
American chestnut was found from 
central Maine, through the 
Appalachian Mountains, and on to 
Arkansas. It succumbed to the 
chestnut blight which was brought 
to this country from Japan in the 
1890’s. By the 1930’s, only dead 
trunks could be found. I can 
remember several in my pasture on 
land now owned by Gerald Harris 
on Midland Road. 

The American chestnut had the 
botanical name Castanea dentata 
and is a member of the beech 
family. The wood is very long 
lasting and was used for railroad 
ties, telephone and telegraph poles, 
fence posts, lumber, furniture, and 
woodwork. The rough bark was 
also a source of tannin. 

When I was young, our barnyard 
fence was made of chestnut boards, about a foot wide, fastened horizontally to chestnut posts. 

My great grandfather, Griffin S. Hurd, built his new house in Harpursville about 1884 and used 
chestnut wood cut on the farm for the interior woodwork and trim. The door and window casings 
were finished with what my grandmother called “hard oil”. The flat surfaces were light colored but 
the moldings were stained dark. The course, open grain of the wood was emphasized. 

Later, Griffin Hurd had a large curio cabinet made for his wife Adah. This was also chestnut and 
had stepped shelves to display specimens received from around the country through magazine 
correspondence. 

The Weekly Press of Afton recorded on Oct. 7, 1880, that “Chestnuts are reported as being very 
plenty”. Students at the Academy had a half holiday the previous Thursday “to go chest-nutting”. 
The Afton Enterprise of Aug. 25, 1892, also reported “that there will be a large crop of chestnuts 
this fall”. 

Not only were the chestnuts gathered for roasting at home, but the excess could be readily sold for 
pocket money. 
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Private Presson R. Peck from Afton served in Company E of the 
114th Regiment of the New York Volunteers during the Civil 
War. Photo dated July, 1863 


I recently read An Uncommon Soldier; the Civil War Letters of 
Sarah R os etta W afc cman by Lauren Cook Burgess. Serving as a 
Private in the 153rd Regiment, she wrote home to her family which 
; lived on Lot 29 in the western part of the Town of Afton near the 
H|i present Route 235. 

Another Afton native, Presson R. Peck, also served as a Private in 
% the Civil War, but in the 114th Regiment. He was born in 1839 and 
' ij ve( j j n Middlebridge, above Afton on the East River Road. 

Presson enlisted in the Union Army at age 22 on Aug. 6, 1862, to serve for three years. He was a 
Private in Co. E. Some of Pvt. Peck’s experiences are recorded in two letters which survive. The 
first is dated May 28, 1863, from Brashear, Louisiana, where the temperature and humidity of the 
bayous brought on the fevers to which so many northern soldiers succumbed. It was the same area 
where Pvt. Wakeman also served, but a year later. She died of disease on June 19, 1864, in New 
Orleans. 

The second letter, dated July 12, 1863, from Baton Rouge, tells of wounds he sustained in the 
charge on Port Huron on June 14 . He was struck at the same time by two Rebel “pills”, one a 
musket ball which creased the inside of his wrist, the other a buckshot which entered his left breast 
and came out diagonally just back of his right arm pit. Although he was up for a possible furlough, 
he decided to forgo it to give himself time to heal. He was fortunate and did survive after spending 
some time in a hospital. 

He was very impressed by his ride in a “splendid barouche”, one of the several carriages which had 
been “gobbled up” from the countryside by Union troops for use as ambulances. 

After the war, Presson married Adele Pratt. He and his brothers George and Frank operated the 
Peck Mills at Middlebridge. Included were grist, saw, and planing mills. Presson died in 1903 and 
is buried with his wife in Glen wood Cemetery. 
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Afton Attorney, George A. Haven in a cabinet 
photograph taken in Norwich in 1888 when he was 44 
years old. He spent several years in Confederate 
prisons during the Civil War. 

Recently, while browsing in an antique shop in 
Marathon, I found a photograph album which belonged 
to Addie Haven of Afton. In it were cabinet 
photographs of her, her husband George, and their 
daughters Ruth and Elizabeth. 

George A. Haven was bom in Pitcher, NY on October 
1, 1844. After public school education, he enlisted in 
the 52nd Regiment of the Illinois Volunteers. On 
November 1, 1863, he was captured by the Rebels at 
Tula, Mississippi, and apparently spent the rest of the 
war in Bell Island, Andersonville, and Charleston 
prisons. 

Later, George read law with the Hon. Solomon Bundy 
of Oxford. He entered Albany Law School in 
September 1872, and was graduated in May 17, 1873. 
In 1875 he moved back to Pitcher and then came to 
Afton in April, 1878. He lived in the house on Main 
Street now owner by Robert Hunt and practiced law. 

In September, 1886, he married Addie Perkins of South Otselic. They had two daughters; Ruth 
who married Clark E. Decker, and Elizabeth, who married Augustus Seymour Beatman in 1902 


George was very active in Afton affairs. In addition to his legal practice, he was clerk of the Board 
of Supervisors, Commander of the G.A.R. for three years, Master of the Masonic Lodge in 1904, and 
Patron of the Eastern Star. He was also Assistant Grand Lecturer of the Eastern Star. 

He was District Attorney from 1884 to 1887. In 1892, he represented the installed officers of the 
Village of Afton when the election was challenged. 

Addie Haven and her daughter Elizabeth were original officers in the Vanderburg Post of the 
Women’s Relief Corps when it was organized in 1894. 

Other pictures of George Haven exist in connection with his activities with the G.A.R., the 
Masons, and the Eastern Star. He always appears as a very dignified, neatly dressed gentleman. He 
was the last surviving member of the G.A.R. from Afton when John Burton Woodruff died, but was 
then living in Port Crane and Florida. 
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A float entered by the Afton Chapter of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in the 
1920’s. Women representing America, Europe, Asia, and Africa stand around a globe 
encircled by a white ribbon, the symbol of the organization. 

From album of Daisy Hurd Decker 


The National Woman's Christian Temperance Union was founded in 1874 in Cleveland, Ohio. Its 
motto was “For God, and Home, and Native Land.” Its symbol was a white ribbon, either actual or in 
the form of an enameled pin. The ultimate goal of the W.C.T.U. was a white ribbon circling the 
globe, as depicted in the above picture. 

In 1889, the W.C.T.U. was organized into the following departments: Organization, Preventive 
(Health and Society), Educational, Evangelistic, Social, and Legal. Headquarters was in Chicago and 
its official paper was the “Union Signal”. 

Since most members believed that “the reform can never be entirely successful until the women, 
who suffer most from the drink traffic, have power to declare at the ballot-box for its destruction”. 
The Temperance and Woman Suffrage Movements were closely allied. 

The 18th Amendment establishing Prohibition took effect in January of 1920. A few months later, 
the 19th Amendment was passed, giving the vote to women. 

The Afton Chapter of the W.C.T.U. was organized on Feb. 26, 1888. The state convention of 1887 
was held in Binghamton with Frances E. Willard as a speaker. In Feb., 1889, the Afton meeting was 
held at the home of Mrs. W.A. Wright (the Gus Terrana house) and on Mar. 21 at the home of Mrs. 
E. Nichols. April meetings were held at the Baptist parsonage. Membership in Afton in 1925 was 36. 

A Temperance School for children was organized on Apr. 9, 1888. 

In the N.Y. State Annual report for 1925, Mrs. Mary B. Hyde was listed as Afton's President with 
Mrs. Mary Rose as Secretary. 

Each year, the members of the W.C.T.U. entered a float in the Afton Fair and in 1920 they 
provided a Rest Tent for fair goers. The group was active at least until 1932 when Ruth Webb 
received the W.C.T.U. prize at the June commencement at Afton High School. 
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Horton Hardware 
opened its new 
building on April 28, 
1906, after having 
done business in a 
smaller building since 
1894. Clark L. Horton 
and his son Harry 
stand in the doorway. 

Kitchen ranges 
appear in the lower 
window and a buggy 
is visible in the large 
upstairs window. A 
picture of the interior 
also is on the 
souvenir card and 
shows the long 
counter and many 
tools displayed in wall 
cases. 


Horton Hardware, in Afton, recently held an open house to introduce its large new addition. The 
store has had a 100 year history. 

Clark Lawrence Horton, the founder, was born in Coventry on June 8, 1847, the son of Leonard 
and Jemima Conover Horton. Clark Horton's farm of 200 acres was 1 1/2 miles southeast of 
Coventryviile near Wilkins Brook, close to his father's place. He married Martha E. Parker on Aug. 
23, 1871. 

The Hortons moved to Afton in 1894 with their two children, Rachael A. (later Mrs. Elmer Tew), 
born in 1876, and Harrison (Harry) Grant, bom in 1881. 

C. L. Horton his business in one of the buildings razed after the fire of Sept. 6, 1993. A directory of 
1894 lists him as a wholesale dealer in country produce and choice creamery butter. He was still 
manager of the Coventryviile Creamery. He was also Assessor and Supervisor in Alton. 

On April 28, 1906, Clark L. Horton opened his new store, pictured above, with his son Harry who 
was then 25 years old. Harry married Fannie Hare. Their only child, Richard Conover Horton, died 
in 1926 at age 11, a source of great sorrow to his parents. After the death of his wife, Harry 
remarried, sold his house on South Main Street, and built the one across from the store where Don 
and Irene Bush now live. 

Charles Gaydorous, who with his father had owned the farm now owned by Karl Hastings below 
Bettsburg, bought Horton Hardware on Jan. 12, 1959. At that time there were still remaining two 
buggies and two sleighs which were sold by the new owner at $7 each. Several leather horse collars 
were sold for $1 each. 

The business under Mr. Gaydorous has undergone several expansions, with additions in 1927, 
1987, and now the new one in 1994, a century after the founding by Clark Horton. He could not have 
imagined the merchandise now sold. 

Charles Gaydorous is now joined by his sons Allen and Steve and employs about twenty people. 
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The hamlet of 
Bettsburg south of 
Afton on Rte. 41, 
where the highway 
bears left to go to 
Deposit. Three 
residences appear 
on the left. On the 
right are buildings 
which housed a 
store, post office, 
and a cheese 
factory. A dairy bam 
at the far end of the 
row. About 1910. 
From Daisy Hurd 
Decker album. 


Bettsburg was the earliest in the present Town of Afton. Most of it was on Great Lot 37, given to 
Hezekiah Stowell, a Vermont Sufferer from Guilford, Vermont. It was named after Peter Betts who 
came from Connecticut in 1802. He established a store there in 1805. Asa Stowell operated the first 
inn, a log structure. 

At various times during the 18th century, Bettsburg had an inn, saw and grist mills, a carding mill, 
and a cheese factory. Dr. Nathan Boynton was the first physician, having studied under Dr. Colby 
Knapp of Guilford and at Fairfield, Conn. He was licensed in 1817 in Chenango County. 

The first post office in the town was at Bettsburg. Peter Betts was postmaster until he moved to 
Bainbridge, when he was succeeded by Dr. Boynton who was postmaster and store-keeper, besides 
being a doctor. 

Lumber being carried overland to Deposit for rafting down the Delaware River to Philadelphia 
passed through Bettsburg. In 1850, a plank road from Deposit was built to connect with the new 
Erie Railroad. It was later extended to Nineveh and Coventry. The road reverted to a dirt road and 
was finally paved with concrete in the 1920’s. 

A considerable cluster of houses and buildings was located at Bettsburg corner. The white house 
in the left background of the picture is perhaps the oldest remaining building in the Town of Afton. 
The date on the foundation is 1801. 

In the mid- 1800’s, the Johnston family acquired the farm at the corner. Enos Johnston, a merchant 
in Afton besides other enterprises, built the large house with the mansard roof in 1876. The original 
house on the site was moved across the road and used as a cheese factory. About 500 pounds a day 
was being produced there in 1880. Probably milk was purchased from the nearby farms. 

Of all the buildings in the picture, only the 1801 and 1876 houses remain. The Cross family lives 
in the 1876 house. Their dairy barn burned in January of 1993. 
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A Christmas tree from about 191 7 or 1918 in the home of Dr. & Mrs. John Junkin Francis of Afton. 
The toys were for a visiting little girl. From the Francis family album later owned by Daisy Hurd Decker. 


Christmas was a simpler celebration in the early 20th century. Our colonial Puritan ancestors in 
New England did not observe Christmas at all. In rural communities such as Afton, modest amounts 
of money were spent on gifts for children. Gifts exchanged between adults were often of the 
memento type or hand made. 

The Christmas tree and gifts in the above snapshot were photographed in the home of Dr. & Mrs. 
John Junkin Francis on Spring Street. He was the pastor of the Afton Presbyterian Church from 
1912 to 1922. The house, a commodious modified Greek Revival structure, stood next to the present 
home of the David Mandyck family. It was taken down in the 1940’s by Glenn Russ who used the 
lumber to build a house on Long Hill for himself and his wife Lois. It was later occupied by his 
sister Ellen Russ. 

The above picture was probably taken during World War I, as the son of Dr. Francis appears in 
military uniform in an adjacent picture. 

Also in the picture are Dr. Francis’ sister and her family. A young couple with a small girl 
probably account for the toys under the Christmas tree. The picture may have been taken Christmas 
morning before the little girl came down to see what Santa had brought her. White-wrapped 
packages under the tree have not yet been opened. Other pictures show the whole group seated on 
the front steps in their best winter clothes, surrounded by snow. 

Actually, the gifts pictured are much more than the average Afton child would expect to receive. A 
chair, a folding table, a doll bed, a large doll, a doll carriage and a book entitled “O-U-Bear”, are 
under the tree. The little girl was probably the darling of what appear to be three older generations 
in the other picture. 

The sparseness of tree trimmings is very apparent. A loop of something strung on a string and two 
manufactured ornaments are visible. The other decorations are small packages and envelopes and 
what appear to be paper crosses. In those days, Christmas trees were put up Christmas Eve and 
taken down soon. 
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bed Lord is at right with two workmen at his mine prop mill at a railroad siding in Alton. 7 he props 
were shipped to the coal mines in Pennsylvania to suppod the ceilings where coal had been removed. 

Photo from collection given to the Afton Historical Society by John Greeg. 

Bert Lord, a man of many interests and abilities, was born in Sanford on Dec. 4, 1869. He 
attended the Afton Union School and Academy. He was in business in a general store in Afton, first 
with Chester J. Fuller and then with Whit McHugh. 

Bert Lord had a long political career. He first was Supervisor of the Town of Afton beginning in 
1905. From there he went to Albany, first as an Assemblyman and then as a Senator. From 1935 
until his death in 1939, he was in the House of Representatives in Washington. 

Even though he was very active politically, Bert Lord was involved in the lumber business during 
the last twenty years of his life and had an interest in several sawmills. One such operation was a 
mill to cut mine props, set up at a railroad siding back of the business blocks on Afton’s Main Street. 

In 1893, Bert Lord married Lillian Kniskern, also from Sanford. She was a very much liked 
teacher in the Afton School. She kept a diary in 1933 in which she often mentions what her husband 
was doing, both politically and in his lumber business. 

All through the year, she notes that “Bert was loading today”. Apparently, logs were brought in to 
the siding from arc i woodlots and then were cut at the site into proper length for mine props. These 
props were then used to shore up the ceilings of coal mines in Pennsylvania as the coal was 
removed. 

Ben would travel to Albany by train to attend legislative sessions, then return and go out to inspect 
a woodlot for purchase. At various times he bought from Will Hawkins, a relative, in Sanford, from 
a party in Masonville, and from Fred Buck in Afton. Several days a week, Bert would be at the mine 
prop mill at the siding. On December 30, with the temperature at 10 below zero, he spent the 

morning thawing out the engine at the mill. 

The mine prop business had its hazards. On Oct. 9, 1993, Bert was hit on the back by a prop and 
was lame and uncomfortable for several days. On Nov. 27, Arthur Miller was hurt while loading 

props and could not walk for a while. 
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Lillian Kniskem and Bert 
Lord were married on 
August 3, 1693. They 
lived at the top of Spring 
Street where David 
Dawson now lives. She 
taught school and her 
husband became a 
member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. She 
died in 1937 and he in 
1939. Photo from the 
album of Dr. J.J. Francis , 
next-door neighbor 


Lillian Kniskem Lord, in her diary of 1933, records her own activities as well as those of her 
husband Bert. Every day jottings record the comings and goings of her household and among her 
friends and relative. 

Although the Lords had no children, theirs was a bustling and active household. Lucy Chrestien, 
Afton school librarian, boarded there. Thelma Straley, language teacher, boarded at the Church- 
Talbott home, “Sunny Crest" (on the site of Afton Community Center) but often came to visit and 
stayed overnight. She also speaks of Elizabeth Lindsey, Marian Moat, Miss Eickler, and Maude 
Short, all teachers when I was in the lower grades. Lillian Lord had retired from teaching in 1933, 
but apparently kept in close touch with school. 

She also visited back and forth with relatives such as her sister Harriet Kniskem Sands, cousins 
Frank and Margaret Kniskern Faulkner and Lilian Eckler, and her husband's aunt and uncle Mr. and 
Mrs. Will Hawkins. 

The Lords has an extended family in the Swansons; Bertha, Albert, and Harold who lived in the 
household. Albert and Harold were students in the Afton High School, but returned to Belden Hill at 
times to help their father on his farm. Bertha was older and was offered a teaching job in Palmyra 
where she would pay $9 a month for board and receive $900 salary for the year. Apparently she did 
not take the job as she was still present in the family. 

Lillian Lord like to bake and shared with friends and relatives whom she called on during the 
week. She had an extensive garden and canned and preserved for the winter. Albert Swanson 
helped her in the garden and with painting and other chores. Flowers, especially roses, grew in 
profusion. 

Lillian Lord also like nice clothes and often went shopping in Binghamton and on trips out of town 
with her husband. She also made some of her clothes. 


The aches and pains of the family are often discussed. She received treatments from Anna Mary 
Van Woert Keel who lived across the street. Both Bert and Lillian had frequent colds for which the 
mustard plaster was a favorite remedy. 

The Lillian Lord diary reveals a warm, loving household, and enviable one. 
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The Franklin Literary Institute was 
established in 1835 in Franklin , NY. 

The Old Stone Hall burned in 1855 and 
was replaced with the structure which 
still stands. Every August, the building 
is open to the public during the Old 
Stone Hall Days. Historical displays 
occupy the second floor. 

The Delaware Literary Institute in 
Franklin, N.Y., was incorporated in 
1835. It received its charter from the 
Board of Regents on January 29, 1 839. 

The original purpose of the institute 
was to turn out ministers and 
missionaries to serve the world. The 
Principals of the school until 1860 were 
■M ministers of the Gospel, in 1902, the 
name was changed to the Delaware 
Literary Institute and Union Free School. Then in 1928, it was changed to the Delaware Literary 
Institute and Franklin Central School as it is known today. Enrollment grew from 194 in 1839 to 409 
in 1852-53, its peak. In the 1850’s there were students from 9 states and one from Scotland. 
Catalogs from the years 1850 to 1855, saved by Cornelia Whitson, list the students with their 
hometowns. The Afton Academy had not yet been founded, so students from Afton had to go to 
places such as Franklin or Oxford to get a high school or college preparatory education. 

During the 1850-55 period there were students at Franklin from the following local towns: 
Bainbridge, 21; South Bainbridge (Afton), 5; Coventry, 10; Harpursville, 11; and Nineveh, 6. Often 
several students with the same family name appear from the same town, indicating that they had 
more affluent parents who could afford to send them to boarding school. Those from South 
Bainbridge were J.P. Chamberlin, Silas W. Dean, D.S.B. Johnston, Ariel McMaster, and David B. 
Me Master. 

Rules were very strict in the early years. Study hours were 9 to 12 am, and 1 to 4 and 7 to 9 pm. 
Students were required to be in their rooms at 10 pm. They also were required to “Attend public 
worship twice every Sabbath”. Card playing, gambling, swearing, drinking, and dancing were 
forbidden. Infractions could result in expulsion and the resulting embarrassment among family and 
friends. 

Boys could see girls only from 4 to 7 pm in the public parlors and they could not walk or visit 
together after that hour. 

Each course had its tuition rate from $3 to $10 per term of 14 weeks. Room rent was $2 to $4 per 
term. 
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The pictured Complaint of a Nuisance was presented to the Afton Board of Health in 1888. Dr. 

George Bissell, Health Officer, "found cellar in bad condition caused by water from conductor 
emptying into cellar. Also the tenant of said house empties slops close by door . " 

During the 19th century, sanitation and pure drinking water were continual problems in Afton. 
Little was known about the causes and control of disease. Modern antiseptic practices are hardly a 
hundred years old. 

In June, 1859, William G., Franklin K., Frederick K., and Hattie M. Shiffer all died of “sore 
throat”. They were aged 9, 5, 5, and 3 and apparently brothers and sisters of one family. In 1849, 
sixteen people in Bainbridge, all children but two, died of dysentery. 

Anton Van Leeuwenhoek was the First to observe microscopic life at the end of the 16th century. 
It was not until the 19th century that Louis Pasteur discovered that bacteria were responsible for 
diseases of plants and animals. Finally, Sir Joseph Lister came to the realization that germs were the 
cause of pus in wounds. 

Lister’s work was a breakthrough in antiseptic surgery. He insisted on the use of antiseptics on 
hands, instruments, and dressings involved in surgery. The fatality rate from infections in surgery 
dropped from about 50% to about 2-3% when proper procedures were used. 

Some doctors resisted the “newfangled” antiseptic procedures, with dire effects, especially in 
childbirth. About 12 out of every 100 mothers died of puerperal or childbirth fever until doctors 
finally faithfully used antiseptics on their hands and the forceps used in the delivery of babies. 

These facts, slowly accepted by thinking people, led to the realization that sanitary measures had 
to be enforced and that Afton needed a community water system which would be uncontaminated. 

The above complaint was one of the many that were turned in to the Board of Health. In July, 
1889, the Church and Nickerson Creamery on Mill Street was cited for allowing whey to run over 
the ground. In another case, an outhouse was draining downhill into a neighbor’s well. Nearby, a 
dead animal left to rot was also contaminating a well. These abuses led to discussions about 
building a water system. Work was finally begun in 1895. 
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Erastus Fisher lived near Betlsburg on the place now 
owned by the Page Family In the 1860's, he owned a 
hotel on the corner of East Main Street and Maple 
Avenue. It was next door to the old Afton Fair Grounds 
where the house of Norby Gregory now stands. 
Picture from framed group of Afton Masons given to 
the Afton Historical Society. 

Erastus Fisher was a farmer, hotel owner, and a 
public official in Afton during the 19th century. His 
parents were Eleazer and Lucy Fisher who came to 
this area from Vermont. Lucy died in 1853 and 
Eleazer in 1869. They were members of the 
Universalist Church and three generations of the 
family are buried in the East Side Cemetery. 

In an 1870 directory, Erastus is named as living on 
lot 62 bear Bettsburg on the East River Road. He had 
1 10 acres where he grew hops as did about 35 other 
Afton farmers. He must have bought the farm shortly 
before then as the 1863 map of Chenango and 
Cortland Counties shows S. Cornwell on that farm. 
In an 1888 directory, the farm had 86 acres. 

Erastus and his wife Ellen had three children: 
Amelia F., Charles H., and Susan E. All three 
remained unmarried. 

In 1863, Erastus owned a hotel on the corner of 
East Main Street and Maple Avenue, the site later 
owned by Fred and Addie Holdrege. The Journal of 
Chenango Board of Supervisors lists a claim of 
$10.15 which was paid to Erastus Fisher, hotel keeper of Afton in 1865. 

Erastus was Supervisor of the Town of Afton in 1869. He was Master of the Afton Masonic 
Lodge in 1871 and also belonged to the Royal Arch Masons. I have a small oil painting of Erastus 
husking corn in the comer of his bam which is now gone. 

Erastus died in 1892 and his wife Ellen in 1864. Their children kept the farm, where Charles was 
listed in a 1902 directory as having 78 acres and 7 cows. He and his sisters made butter and raised 
chickens for egg production. Charles and Susan died in 1934 and Amelia *in 1935. Frank Page 
bought the property in 1934. 

When children, my sister Sylvia and I used to walk down to the Fisher place to get eggs. I 
remember the three Fishers well, but also their parrot Cal. On our party telephone line. Cal could be 
heard in the background whenever Amelia or Susan were listening in. 
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A fifty foot burning cross tike those that were seen on the hilts of 
Afton when the Ku Klux Ktan was active in this area in the 
1920's. From America: an Illustrated Diary of Its Most Exciting 
Years. Vol. 10 American Family Press, 1973. 

May 26, 1925. Ku Klux Klan burned cross on hill back of 
Swackhammers and on hill back of fair ground to-night. 

July 23, 1925. Klan burning cross on the hill tonight - the 
first I have seen to know it, though they say they have burnt 
crosses frequently on hills either side of Afton this summer. 

These entries were from the diary of Leonora Knox Decker 
who lived on Spring Street where Gus Terrana now lives. 

On Nov. 15, 1923, the Windsor Standard reported that 
William G. Frost had received a letter from the Broome County 
Klan. It contained $50 and stated that Mr. Frost was “worthy 
of assistance in your present trouble”. 

In a thesis for SUNY Binghamton in 1972, Jay Rubin wrote 
Ihc Kljj Klux. Klan in Binghamton, New YqtK 1923-1928: 

On page 34 is a facsimile of the Klan Charter issued to the group in Nineveh in 1925. 

The Klan admitted only white, Protestant Christians. They came into areas where there were 
many fundamentalist Christians but where there was also a fear and distrust of foreign bom people, 
a feeling that had been fostered by the strict legislation of the World War I period against spying and 
other seditious acts by aliens, especially from enemy countries. 

Efforts to enforce community-wide morals, especially prohibition and Sunday observance, made 
Binghamton a likely target for Klan activities. The Klan worked through church people, 
emphasizing its belief in the Bible as “the basis of our government, the source of our laws and the 
most practical guide of right living”. Most of its lecturers were Protestant ministers. 

In 1923, the Klan selected Binghamton as its New York State headquarters and leased a building 
at the corner of Henry and Wall Streets. Rallies and meetings were held, sometimes leading to 
violence. Finally, after the defeat of a Klan-backed mayoral candidate, its efforts declined until it 
abandoned Binghamton as its headquarters in 1929. 

The Klu Klux Klan is still active in the United States. Within the past decade a large rally was 
held near Columbus, New York. 
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Morgan Lewis, prominent in late 18th and early 19th 
century New York politics and military affairs, in 1800 
owned Great Lots 29, 33 and 34 in what is now Afton. 
Part of Lot 34 became the property of Josiah Stowell 
who was associated with Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
founder. Picture from History of New York State , by 
Ray B. Smith. 

Morgan Lewis was a notable New Yorker who has 
an Afton connection. He was bom in New York City 
in 1754, the son of Francis Lewis, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. Morgan graduated 
from Princeton and served in the Revolution and the 
War of 1812. Politically, he became Attorney 
General in 1791, Chief Justice in 1801, and Governor 
in 1804. His wife was Gertrude Livingston of the 
famous land-holding family. 

A map of lands given to Vermont Sufferers in 1786 
shows Lots 29, 33 and 34 in what is now Afton, as 
belonging to Morgan Lewis. He was not a Vermont 
Sufferer, but may have acquired the lands through 
Livingston influence. 

A title abstract for Lot No. 34 shows that he leased 
part of it to Josiah Stowell in May 1, 1800. Rent was 
$20 per year. However, by 1815, Josiah had paid the 
$258.76 cost of the land and was legal owner. Over 
the years, parcels were added and subtracted and 
included the Wilcox, Reiling and the former Robert 
Austin farms. 

across the Connecticut River from his distant cousin 
Hezekiah of Guilford, Vt. Hezekiah was a noted activist in the troubles which resulted in the grants 
to the Vermont Sufferers. 

Josiah was had two mills on his farm. In 1821 he sold one to Caleb M. Fitch of Canaan, N.Y. 
Fitch kept a right of way to carry logs across Stowell property with another stipulation that he have 
‘the right and privilege of drawing the said boards to the river and rafting the same”. Those boards 
would have ended up in the Baltimore market. 

Josiah Stowell was the same man who traveled to Palmyra to hire Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
founder, to come to this area to hunt for rumored Spanish treasure. The site chosen as most 
propitious was near the home of Isaac Hale in Harmony, Pa., now Oakland. He was the father of 
Emma Hale with whom Joseph Smith eloped to the home of Justice Zechariah Tarbell on Jan. 18, 
1827. That site was the “Mormon House” which once stood on the Afton Fairgrounds. 

About 1835, Josiah moved to Smithboro in Tioga County where he built another mill and owned a 
hotel and store. 



Josiah was born in Winchester, N.H., just 
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Ice cutting at Afton 
Lake, probably in 
the 1920's. The old 
ice house stood on 
the bank between 
the lake and Route 
7. It was taken 
down at a time 
when Route 7 was 
being widened at 
the point. Photo 
from album of 
Daisy Hurd Decker. 


The Community section of the Feb. 23, 1995 Press & Sun Bulletin bore the headline “Norwich 
finds snow for festival”. Four dump truck loads were brought in for a snow sculpting contest. The 
same was done for a similar event in Cooperstown several years ago. We expect snow and ice in 
January and February, but it is not a certainty. Events such as ice cutting days at Hanford Mills 
Museum in East Meredith and ice-fishing contests have to be postponed or canceled. 

The winter of 1875-76 was an unusually warm one so that little ice was harvested in New York 
and Pennsylvania. The summer was very hot, with two extended periods of 90 degree temperatures 
during the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. To supply the demand for ice water and 
refrigeration, ice had to be imported from Maine by boat and prices were exorbitant. 

The reverse could also be true. The Great Blizzard of 1888 was the most noted storm that we hear 
of. New York City was especially hard hit, but travel and communication were at a standstill over 
the Northeast. Trains were stalled in drifts and the above-ground telegraph and telephone lines were 
often damaged by snow, ice and wind. 

The effects of heavy snow in February of 1926 and the severe winter of 1993-94 were felt in 
Afton. The last will long be a comparison point. 

Summer weather could also be unpredictable. The year 1816 was known as the “year without 
summer”. Cold weather prevailed throughout the season so that crops were frosted and died. Food 
costs soared. The Universalist Association met in Cooperstown in June to be met by six inches of 
snow. On July 4th, ice formed on streams as far south as Virginia. There were a few warmer 
periods, but the corn crop was almost a total loss. No month escaped some freezing weather. 

That summer was the last straw in the shaky economic status of Joseph Smith, Sr., who in 1816 
lost his farm in Sharon Vt., and moved to Palmyra, N.Y., where his son began his career as the 
founder of the Mormon faith. 
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The Otsego County Courthouse in Cooperstown. 

The site of the trial of Eva Coo for murder of her 
husband. Her electrocution was the last case of 
capital punishment in area counties. Picture from 
u Landmarks of Otsego County ” by Diantha Dow 
Schull, 1980. 

Capital punishment has been a subject for debate for 
several years in the State of New York. Up until the 
1930’s, criminals were put to death, at an early date by 
hanging, later by electrocution. The early hangings 
drew large crowds of spectators. 

A recent enumeration in the Press & Sun Bulletin 
lists the following executions for area counties: 
Broome, 5; Chenango, 5; Delaware 2; Otsego, 4; 
Tioga, 2; and Tompkins, 4. 

On July 19, 1805, a crowd of 8,000 people poured 
into Cooperstown, population 500, to witness the 
hanging of Stephen Arnold. He had whipped to death 
his six-year-old ward, Betsey Van Amburgh. Early in 
the day, a letter was seen handed to the Sheriff. The 
spectacle was proceeded with drums and brass 
accompanying a parade of light infantry and artillery companies followed by the condemned man. 
At the last minute, after Arnold had mounted the scaffold, the Sheriff announced a reprieve by Gov. 
Morgan Lewis. This had been the contents of the letter received earlier. The Sheriff had reasoned 
that the crowd would have been disappointed and the merchants would have been the poorer if the 
reprieve had been announced when it had been received. The only casualty that day was an aged 
grandmother who rocked backward off a wooden platform set up for the occasion and broke her 
neck. 

The hanging of George Dennison in Norwich on March 19, 1833, brought in the largest crowd 
ever before assembled. Dennison had mistakenly shot Reuben Gregory, thinking that he was the 
boy's father, owner of an inn where Dennison had been cut off from further drinking. His quip as 
the Sheriff adjusted the noose was “I have worn a more graceful necktie than this before". 

A later hanging in Norwich was held in the jail yard with only 31 spectators. 

The only area execution within my memory was the electrocution of Eva Coo in Otsego County 
on June 27, 1935. She had run down her husband with a car. The case was still a topic of 
discussion in Fred Foster’s Civics class at Afton High School when 1 was a Freshman there. 
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The interior of Herkimer’s Arrowhead Store about 1940. Allen Herkimer, Jr., Allen Herkimer Sr., and 
George I. McKee stand behind the counter, ready to serve customers. Some of the brand names are 
still found on store shelves today. Photo loaned by Linda Cook DeVona, niece of George I. McKee. 


During my school days, Afton had five grocery stores. The Grand Union and Arrowhead Stores 
were on the east side of Main Street. The Grand Union, under the management of Howard Weir, 
was where Sunshine Hill Florist is now. It later moved down the street to one of the wooden blocks 
where the Homeward Bound Video store is now located, with Ken Elander as manager. Its last 
location was where the new wing of the remodeled bank was built in 1972. A pre-Thanksgiving fire 
burned out the Grand Union some time before. 

Herkimer’s Arrowhead Store, later the Red and White, was in the right-hand part of the building 
recently occupied by the Volunteers of America and now by the Treasure Chest. Ed Benedict, 
brother-in-law of Allen Herkimer, Sr., traveled around the countryside taking orders and delivering 
to customers. Phone orders could also be filled and delivered. As in the picture, most items were on 
shelves behind the counter. Store personnel gathered the desired goods, packed them in bags or 
boxes, and often carried them to waiting cars. 

The store later became IGA, with Clifford Harris as manager. At some time, the store was opened 
into the left-hand building which had previously been Farnsworth’s Soda Fountain. 

Its final incarnation was as the Big M Market. 

Across the street was Bruce Keator’s Store and the Victory Store, operated by Elwyn Bristol. The 
latter store became Earl McMullen’s Grocery and was until recently the home of the Afton Bake 
Shop. 

The fifth store was E.R. Gregory & Son, across the river on the East Side. Earl and Victor 
Gregory were in business many years in a building which has been built in 1892 for the Pearsalls. 
They carried not only groceries, but also some clothing and hardware. They also had a gas pump 
out front. Grandson Phil and his mother Dorathy ran the store from the time of Vic’s death until its 
closing. 

Today, only the Great American operates as a grocery store. The Day and Night and Country 

j • 
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The home of 
Joseph Decker on 
South Main Street. 
It was later owned 
by his daughter 
and son-in-law Mr. 
and Mrs. 
Randolph Guy 
and then by their 
daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard 
Davies. It is two 
doors from the 
Afton Post Office. 
Kenneth Guy and 
sister Thelma 
stand in the yard. 
(Photo from 
Carrolyn Tyron 
Davies.) 

Like many early Afton businessmen, Joseph A. Decker came from a farm. Born on Dec. 26, 1849 
in Schoharie County, his parents were Selah and Elizabeth Youngs Decker. Selah had been an 
“Indian” in the Anti-Rent Wars along with “Red Jacket”, his brother-in-law, Henry Cleveland. 

In 1866, Selah and Elizabeth and their sons Charles, nineteen, and Joseph, seventeen, moved from 
their hill farm in Jefferson to a river-flat farm in Afton, purchased from Nelson and Eleanor Willey. 
It has been part of the grant received by Thomas and Capt. Enos Cornwell who settled here on about 
1786. Cornwells still owned what is now the Dale Grover farm. 

Charles and Joseph drove the cattle overland, stopping at a farm halfway to spend the night. 
Both brothers helped on the farm. Charles continued, but Joseph spent some time in Jersey City 
where he attended a business college. He brought his church letter from the church there to the 
Afton Presbyterian Church in 1877. 

Joseph then set up store-keeping in an old wooden building on Main Street in Afton. It had been 
the toll-house at the bridge in Bainbridge and was moved to Afton by Benjamin Jacobs many years 
before. The building burned in the big fire of August, 1884, and was rebuilt in brick by Joseph in 
1885. It is now occupied by Morgan Realty. 

In June, 1889, Joseph Decker retired from business and leased the store to Morris J. Mudge, Jr., 
who also bought the stock. Probably Joseph moved from the rooms over the store to the house on 
Main Street at that time, as the Mudges moved into the apartment. 

Joseph’s first wife was Lillian Whitaker, sister of Nora Benedict. She died in 1893, leaving a 
young daughter, Nora. Joseph married Carrie Van Cott in June of the same year and they 
honeymooned at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago. Carried died in 1913 and Joseph in 
1931. 

Nora Decker married Randolph Guy, insurance agent, and they lived in Joseph’s house as did 
their daughter Thelma who married Richard Davies. Norman Davies, architect of the Afton 
Community Center, is a great-grandson . 
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Page 16 from a Justice Court record from 1831. The suit is by Dr. Nathan Boynton against John 
Bartow fro damages , probably for upaid money for medical services provided by Dr. Boynton. From 
manuscript book given to Fred Foster, previous Town Historian, by Wayland Guy. 





Dr. Nathan Boynton was born in Hampshire County, Mass., on June 30, 1788. From there the 
family moved to Otsego County, New York in 1795 and to St. Lawrence County in 1806. He began 
the study of medicine in 1814 under Dr. Colby Knapp of Guilford, New York. Dr. Knapp had 
become a member of trhe Chenango County Medical Society in 1808. Dr. Boynton attended 
lectures at Fairfield, Conn, in 1816-1817, and was licensed by the Chenango County Medical 
Society in February, 1817. He then came to Bettsburgh in the Town of Bainbridge, now Afton, 
where he met and married Leapha Stoell, daughter of Asa Stowell of the Vermont Sufferer family. 

Dr. Boynton was active in the community and was a trustee of the South Bainbridge Presbyterian 
Church when it was reorganized in 1825. He succeeded Peter Betts as Postmaster and storekeeper 
at Bettsburgh when Mr. Betts moved to North Bainbridge. In 1830, he was appointed, with five 
other doctors, by the New York State Medical Society to do a topographical survey of the county in 
relation to disease. 

In a Justice’s case book, apparently recored by James Shay from July 29, 1831 to Dec. 18, 1835, 
pages 3 to 31 are devoted to suits made by Dr. Boynton. Most of these suits are damage suits. In 
Webster’s New World Dictionary of the Americna Language of 1966, damages are defined as 
“money claimed by, or ordered paid to, a person to compensate for injury, loss, etc. that is the fault 
of someone else”. Since this was near the end of his residency in Bettsburg, perhaps Dr. Boynton 
was trying to collect debts owed to him by patients. 

Dr. Boynton was Presidnet of the Chenango County Medical Society in 1828-1829. Doctors 
Lewis F. Starkey, (Erastus?) Root, and Abraham Benton studied medicine under him. He moved to 
Southport, Chemung County, about 1835 and then to Elmira. He became a member of the Tioga 
County Medical Society in 1836 and the Chemung County Medical Society in 1837. 

The date of Nathan Boynton’s death or the place of burial are not know to me. 
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The Taft Mill on 
Bump Creek. It 
was washed out 
with the loss of 
three lives on July 
13 , 1902 . 

Previously the mill 
had been used for 
the manufacture 
or chairs. Picture 
fromVera 
Elsenboss, 
Woodbury , ; Conn. 


Most of the floods in the Afton area result from high water from melting snow in the spring, but 
occasionally summer rain causes flooding. This happened on July 13,1902. 

In those days, small streams still had operating mill sites for manufacturing by water power. Just 
above Afton, three mills were located on Bump Creek, off upper Spring Street. I.W. Seeley’s mill 
was at the dam on Seeley’s Pond. Below the dam was the Taft Mill, which at one time had 
manufactured chairs. A short distance downstream was the dam and grist mill of A.B. Pixley. 

After continuous rain for several days, a violent storm on Saturday raised streams to an unusual 
level. The dam at the Seeley Mill gave way, carrying the mill and machinery downstream, where 
the debris took out the bridge which led to Long Hill Road. The debris continued over the Pixley 
dam and was deposited over the flats above and below Caswell Street. 

Soon after, the Taft Mill collapsed into the stream and was carried away in the flood. Its 
occupants, Mr. and Mrs. James Cook and their infant son, were seen at the windows just before the 
collapse. In spite of efforts of neighbors to warn them or rescue them with ropes, the tragedy 
happened so fast that efforts were in vain. 

After a search, the bodies were discovered downstream on Sunday among the wreckage of the 
mills and various outbuildings destroyed downstream. 

James Cook was considered to be an industrious citizen. He and his brother. W.W. Cook had 
recently moved from Bainbridge, and had purchased the Taft Mill property, intending to fit it up for 
general woodworking. But after the earlier fire at the Pierce Sash and Blind Factory on May 5, 
1902, they had also purchased the Briggs Steam Mill on Caswell Street. They expected to do there 
some of the same type of work as had been done at the Pierce factory. 

Ation had not before experienced such a flood with loss of life and the shock of the community 
was great. 
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The bridge over 
Cornell Creek on 
Route 41 near the 
intersection with 
Decker Road. The 
bridge was built in 
1933 by the firm of 
Tyne and Willey 
The concrete rail 
has been replaced 
by metal. The large 
elm tree has long 
succumbed to 
Dutch elm disease. 
Photo by Rex Tracy. 


The concrete bridge on Route 41, just below the Decker farm, replaced an iron bridge and was 
built in 1933 by the firm of Tyne and Willey. John J. Tyne and Clarence A. Willey went into 
business together in 1910 and had offices in the Binghamton Savings Bank Building in Binghamton. 
They built many state roads and city streets in the area. 

When the new bridge was being built, the roadway was raised some distance each side of Cornell 
Creek. A temporary bridge was built with approaches across the Decker pasture and the Fisher 
farm, now the Page place. 

Some of the construction workers boarded at the home of Frank and Blanche Baldwin who lived 
in a tenant house on the Grover farm. It stood near the corner of Route 4 1 and Decker Road and has 
since been razed. 

Several years ago, the bridge was repaired and rebuilt. The concrete side railing was replaced 
with metal. The handsome bronze marker is no longer to be seen. In the fall of 1993, work was 
done to repair and strengthen the abutments for the bridge. 

At the time of the building of the bridge, the Deckers and the Tynes became acquainted. There 
were five brothers, sons of John J. Tynes: Gerald, Jerome, Harlan. Roger and John J., Jr. 

John J., Jr. (Jack) was the one we knew the best. He later moved to Sidney where he worked at 
Bendix for many years. From a family of all boys. Jack and his wife Alice had only girls. During 
the 1940’s, they sometimes spent a Sunday afternoon with us at a cottage on the Susquehanna River 
bank back of our bam. 

My garage was built with lumber from an old tannery which had to be removed from he site of 
another bridge project by the Tynes, near Marathon. My father, Neven Schultes, and my cousin 
John Bisbee went there to dismantle the building and bring the lumber to Afton. 

In Sidney, Alice Tyne spent many hours searching county histories for information on families 
and places. Jack, to save his wife and others valuable time, compiled and published indexes to 
several of those volumes. I am much indebted to him for that. Jack and Alice now live in Johnson 
City. 
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The rear room of the 
Liggett House at the 
comer of Main Street 
and Pleasant Avenue, 
probably in the late 
1930’s or early 
1940’s. Celia is at the 
left holding a cat, May 
is seated at the chum, 
and George rests his 
elbow on the stone 
fireplace. Perhaps 
some reader can 
identify the other 
people. Several of 
the family antiques 
are shown to 
advantage. Photo 
from Harriet Van 
Valkenburg. 


The house now owned by Dr. Scott Benjamin at the comer of Main Street and Pleasant Avenue 
was long known as the Liggett House. It was built by Harrison Caswell, son of Moses Caswell, an 
early Afton businessman. By his first marriage to a daughter of Joseph Chamberlin he had a 
daughter Jannette, who married George Jay. By his second wife, Ursula Landers, he had a daughter 
May, who married Dr. George A. Liggett. 

Dr. Liggett was pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Springfield, New Jersey, for 33 years. 
He had been ordained in Deposit, at which time he probably met his wife. They always kept the 
family home in Afton where they spent vacations and holidays. They retired here in 1946. 

Celia Landers, also of Afton and a cousin of May, served as secretary to George Liggett. Late in 
life, she married John Liggett, brother of George. They also lived in the Liggett House. Pictures 
given to the Afton Historical Society by Harriet Van Valkenburg were taken at the garden wedding 
of Celia and John in July 20, 1946. Many of their neighbors are among the guests. 

The Liggett wives, both being descended from prominent early Afton families, had many choice 
antiques. They were dispersed at an auction in the fall of 1946, after the death of Celia, the last 
survivor. Some of them remain in the homes of local purchasers, but many left the area. 

Books from the library of George Liggett were offered to the Afton Free Library after Celia’s 
death. They were no longer in good condition, having been stored in the attic. However, Hannah 
Mudge and Mary Tobey, library trustees, selected about 100 volumes. Some local history books 
were entered into the catalog, but most were later disposed of as not having reader interest. 

Dr. and Mrs. George Liggett used to buy gas at our service station and they had an order for our 
maple syrup each spring. 

Neither of the Liggett families had children, so the name disappeared from our area except for 
reference to the “Liggett House”. George died in 1948, John in 1951, May in 1956, and Celia in 
1964. 
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4 Tianaderhah ", 
was the home of 

Dr. William S. 

Myers in the 

1930's. It was 
enlarged from his 
old family home. 
It is located near 
Sidney. 

Photo from the 
privately printed 
book, 

l Tianaderhah n . 


I recently bought a small volume with the title “Selected Addresses, 1920-1930” by William S. 
Myers. It reminded me that I already owned a similar volume with the title “Tianaderhah”. The 
second book is about the home of William S. Myers. This house, a long, curved building of the 
field-stone, has only one section of wood. That section was the original home of the Myers family. 
It is located just off Rte. 8, north of the intersection of Rte. 7 and Rte. 8 near Sidney, on the Unadilla 
River. Actually it is in the Town of Bainbridge. but had a Sidney address at the time of the first 
book was published in 1930. 

The 1869 Directory of Chenango County lists Benjamin Myers on Lot 72. In 1902, Fennimore 
Myers was the owner. The history of the home states that it had been owned by Dr. Myers’ family 
tor over 100 years. The name “Tianaderhah” is an old Indian word which means “the meeting place 
of two waters, referring to the junction of the Unadilla and Susquehanna Rivers. 

Dr. Meyers apparently was connected with Rutgers University, but maintained his home and its 
adjoining farm in Sidney. He had a dairy of high butterfat producing Holstein cattle. 

He built onto the original wooden house, using stones gathered from the fields of his farm, 
creating a series of connecting rooms with followed the curve of the land. Each section has a tall 
stone chimney. 

At the time that Dr. Meyers lived there, beautiful gardens surrounded the house. A row of tall 
Lombardy poplar trees half hid the nearby farm buildings which were distinguished by a large stone 

silo. 


The only time I visited the house was several years ago when a young couple lived there and 
operated an antique shop in part of the building. In 1987, the property was offered for sale for a 
considerable sum. 

One ot the addresses made by Dr. Meyers was on the occasion of the dedication of the Clinton- 
Sullivan Campaign monument on August 12, 1929. the 150th anniversary of the campaign. Avery 
modern sounding part of his speech reads, “Have we rendered a true accounting - have we been 
faithful and mindful of this great property - won by their great sacrifices? Have we carried on our 
part? 





The photograph shows Lt. 
Colonel Cleon Goodnough 
inspecting troops of the Women's 
Army Corps , first organized by 
Oveta Culp Hobby in 1942. Photo 
from ‘This Fabulous Century , ; 
1940- 1950". Donated to Afton 
Museum by Elaine and Gerald 
Brackett. 

On May 20, the Afton Historical 
Society will be observing Armed 
Forces Day with a program at 1 :00 
P.M. at the Afton Museum. 
Malcom Abbott, a veteran of 
European battles, will be the 
speaker. He and other veterans 
returned to Europe at the time of 
the 50th anniversary of the invasion 
of Normandy by the Allies. 

Afton had many servicemen and 
women during World War II, but 
one of them was a career army 
officer who served in World War I 
and II and in the Korean War. He 
was Cleon Goodnough, bom to 
George and Minnie Wylie 
Goodnough on Feb. 16, 1898. 

George was a brother to Goldie Pratt who wrote “Memories of Long Hill & Afton, N.Y.” Part of 
Cleon s career can be traced in Goldie’s book and in items donated to the Afton Museum by members 
of the family. 

George and Minnie and family lived on the Farnsworth farm on Caswell Street and Goldie boarded 
with them when she attended Afton High School. Goldie had a very quiet wedding to Llewellyn Van 
Valkenburg on Feb. 14, 1914. One reason was that her mother was very tired after having cared for 
Cleon and his siblings Gordon and Doris while their parents were hospitalized after an auto accident. 

In October of 1941, Cleon’s nephew Jay visited him at Fort Niagara where Cleon was 
Quartermaster. Jay described in a letter to the “Binghamton Sun” the clean and tidy conditions of that 
post. Jay attended the dedication of a new chapel there at which Cleon delivered a very impressive 
speech. 

Another post he served was Halloran General Army Hospital at Willowbrook, Staten Island. An 
updated photograph shows a German shepherd dog holding a basket into which Cleon is depositing a 
check as a donation to the Red Cross.* 

Cleon had a wife Thelma and a daughter. Late in life he married Gladys Goodnough Marks, 
daughter of George B. McClellanm Goodnough, and a cousin. They lived on the East Side in Afton. 
Gladys was the mother of Elaine Brackett. 

A framed certificate, donated to the Afton Museum by Elaine and Gerald Brackett, states that Cleon 
retired from the Quartermaster Corps as a Lieutenant Colonel in Washington, D.C. on March 1, 1958. 
He has been called back into service during the Korean War. He died Nov. 1, 1988 and is buried at 
Glenwood. 
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The cover of the program for the Spring 
Festival in Afton on Memorial Day, 1953 , 
‘eatures u Killer ” Kowalski, who competed with 
Al Costello in a wrestling match as the main 
attraction of the day. 



On Memorial Day, May 30, 1953, Afton held 
a Spring Festival at the Afton Fair Grounds. It 
was sponsored by the Community Research 
Club; of Afton whose purpose was “to promote 
better occupational and recreational 
opportunities in the village”. The committee 
consisted of Allen Herkimer, Jr., Chairman, 
Keith Weeks, Jack Eldred, and John Lockwood. 

The program began at 1:00 pm with a pet 
show followed by a competition of high school 
bands and fire companies. 

The stage show began at 3:00 pm with a 
variety of entertainment, including country 
western music, tap dancing, ventriloquism, 
magic, baton twirling, and vocal solos, all 
arranged by Harley Goodspeed Booking 
Agency. 

The main attraction was a wrestling match 
between “Killer” Kowalski and Al Costello at 
8:30 pm. The parade and Memorial Day 
services would have taken place in the morning. 


MEMORIAL DAY 
May 30th, 1953 


“Killer” Kowalski va. Al Costello 


AFTON, NEW YORK 


This festival may be the event which my great aunt Leonora Decker referred to as a big “Hoorah’ 
on a day when we should be soberly remembering our fallen soldiers. 

The 22 page program book sold for 25tf , and, except for the program page, was full of advertising 
from Afton and surrounding towns. Those from Afton were the Afton Inn, the Afton Pharmacy, the 
Afton Fair, the Afton Enterprise, Gregory’s Store, Irene’s Beauty Salon, Master Oil Co., Broome & 
Tioga Breeding Association - Jay Noble, Briggs Lumber Co., Herkimer’s Red & White Food Store, 
East Side Sales & Service, Harder’s Restaurant, Littlewood Hardware, Afton G.L.F., Jerome Mertz, 
Crowley’s Milk Co., Chenango County Artificial Breeders - B. Keith Weeks, Morgan’s Gas Service, 
Harld Grover - Hay & Straw, and Doolittle Brothers. 

After 42 years, only the first three are still in business in Afton. As with the recent display of store 
advertising in the Town Clerk’s window, we are reminded of the constant change in our business 
community. 
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The “ Spring House” at Vallonia Springs in the 19th century. The occasion was probably 
the fiftieth wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Sands, parents of James C. 
Sands. Photo from Mildred Scott, Afton Historical Society. 

The “Spring House” in Vallonia Springs has had a long history, beginning in the 19th century when 
Judge Betts built a red brick tavern there. The site was chosen because of a mineral spring. Suphfur 
is the most obvious component because of its odor, but other minerals are also present. 

Mr. Betts’ tavern burned in 1886. In March of 1887, James C. Sands of Greene moved his family 
to Vallonia Springs, where he intended to build a summer hotel on the property. By March 23, lumber 
was being drawn for the new construction and by May 18 the frame was up. Carpenters in charge 
were V.N. Cass and S.R. Jennings. 

When completed, the hotel attracted people from several states as well as those from closer by. 
Some people stayed all summer to “take the waters”, but most spent shorter periods or came just for 
Sunday where they could have a fine dinner cooked by the first Mrs. Sands. 

Located on the Deposit and Afton Stage Line, transportation was handy from the Erie Railroad at 
Deposit. People also drove horse and buggy from the Binghamton area. 

In June of 1892, the owner announced in the “Afton Enterprise” that the hotel was opening for the 
season with newly painted and papered rooms. A wing had also been added, making a total of 21 
rooms. 

James Sands and his first wife had one son, Orrin, who married Mildred Hawkins and they raised 
their children Betty, Mary, Homer and Dorothy in the old hotel. They tore off the back wing. 

James’ second wife was Harriet Kniskem Sands, after the death of her husband, spent winters in 
Florida and summers in a small house near the old hotel. 

Today the property is owned by Mrs. Henry Von Ahn who takes boarders there. Recently a tree fell 
on the old spring house, where the water is drawn, crushing it. It has been rebuilt to its original 
appearance. 

One of my early memories is riding to Vallonia Springs with my great aunt Leonora Decker to get a 
drink of the sulphur water. My sample was modest. 
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Aunt Jenny’s 

SUGAR 

SAVING 

RECIPES 



• “Try every one of these grand receipts, folks,” says Aunt Jenny. 
“More than half of ’em take no sugar at all an’ the rest mighty 
little. My, your family will think you’re a wonder to be able to 
give ’em treats like these in spite of the sugar problem. They’re 
all made the Spry way an’ extra delicious for purer Spry lets 
you get the FULL flavor of all the fine ingredients in ’em.” 


USE VALUABLE COUPON ON. BACK COVER 


A wartime folder of 
1942 contains 
recipes for 
conserving sugar 
which was one of 
several food items 
which were rationed 
during World War II. 


Fifty years ago, as 
World War II was 
drawing to a close, 
rationing of food, 
gasoline, and other 
items was still in 
effect. 

All kinds of 
bulletins and 

pamphlets were 

published to advise 
householders on how 
to get by with less use 
of rationed items. An 
example is the above 
folder which was put 
out by Spry vegetable 
shortening in 1942. It 
contains recipes which 
use honey and/or com 
syrup as substitutes for 
sugar. 


Sugar was scarce and was guarded carefully. A neighbor’s calamity occurred when the aged 
mother spilled the canister of sugar on the pantry floor and then walked in it. 

Ration books were put out by the Office of Price Administration. Local ration boards did the actual 
issuing and the earlier ones had an official applied stamp similar to a postage stamp. Later ones were 
rubber-stamped. 

The Afton local board was No. 259. 1 . Two signatures of board members on ration books owned by 
the Afton Historical Society are Margaret Nascimento and Marjorie Nesbitt. Both were Afton school 
teachers. 

Prices were regulated on rationed items, but there was a black market for such merchandise. Some 
people were willing to pay the extra illegal cost. 

Each member of a family had a separate book. The stamps were numbered consecutively and some 
were for specific items. 

Regulations regarding ration books were strict. Some had the warning on the back: “Never Buy 
Rationed Goods Without Ration Stamps; Never Pay More The The Legal Price”. The penalty for 
violation was a $10,000 fine or imprisonment or both. The book holder is reminded that violation, 
like treason, helps the enemy. 

Another reminder says: “When you have used your ration, salvage the Tin Cans Waste Fats”. 
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The Afton Fairgrounds about 1910. The judge's stand, an ohginal structure along with the 
grandstand, appears at the right. A second stand, long gone, appears behind the white tent. 

When the Afton Driving Park and Agricultural Association was organized in 1889, among the first 
buildings erected were the grandstand and judge’s stand just across the racetrack. The stand still 
bears the date 1890. 

In the photograph, the top of a second stand shows just behind the white tent. It stood at the end of 
the grandstand, but has been gone for many years. 

The judge’s stand was long used for many events, both during the fair and at other times. Harness 
racing has been a tradition of the fair since the beginning. The fair association belonged to the 
National Trotting Association and the racetrack was also built in the first year. 

On August 18, 1936, George Tingley set a time record with his horse “Marching Dillon”. It was 
unbroken for many years and remained lettered on the front of the judge’s stand. Recently Frank 
Tingley, son of George, presented a photograph of this father and the horse crossing the finish line in 
front of the judge’s stand which shows the previous time record set by the horse “True George” on 
August 16, 1932. 

From 1933 to 1936, auto races were held on the Saturday of the Afton Fair. In 1933, 34 drivers 
entered to compete on the half-mile track. The final race covered 20 laps. Entrants came from as far 
away as California. The auto races were discontinued, probably because of some fatalities on the 
short track. 

Each year, the Firemen’s Parade is a big attraction, with fire companies and bands from Afton and 
neighboring communities competing for prizes. They all pass before the judge’s stand. Parades for 
events such as the Town of Afton Centennial in 1957 and the U.S. Bicentennial in 1976 have passed 
from Main St. to the fairgrounds and then before the judge’s stand. Some of them have been soggy 
events because of stormy weather. 

No longer used for its original function, the judge's stand has recently been placed on a new 
foundation near the entrance gate to the fair as an historical monument. 
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Carlton J.H. Hayes was 
originally the 


The former home of Dr. 


homestead of the 
Landers family Dr. 
Hayes was a history 
professor at Columbia 
University and U.S. 
Ambassador to Spain 
during World War II. 
Photo from Margaret 
Guy. Afton Historical 


Society. 


Ebenezer Landers, his wife Olive, and three children arrived in our town from Lenox, Mass, in the 
spring of 1787, settling on what was later called Jericho Farm. The Landers name was very 
prominent here in the 19th century, it no longer appears in the Afton telephone directory. A few 
collateral descendants still live in the area. 

In 1933, Arthur Fisher, the last Landers descendent to live in the old homestead on Afton’s East 
Side, died in a nursing home. His mother, Olive Landers, had married Andrew Fisher. The year 
before. Dr. Carlton J.H. Hayes purchased the property. He was a history professor at Columbia 
University and a native of Afton. 

Dr. Hayes enlarged and improved the house. The front columns and portico were added and a rear 
wing was expanded into a ballroom with fireplace and windows on all four sides, the pride of Mrs. 
Hayes. 

Isabelle Jennings, writing for the Afton Enterprise at the time of the Afton Centennial in 1957, 
quoted a letter from Margaret Landers Sanford who said that “it seemed so strange that someone else 
owned the old Landers homestead lived in for 144 years by a Landers and at last by a descendant of 
the Landers girls.” Today, the imposing house is a landmark which after sixty plus years is no longer 
referred to as the Landers place but as Dr. Hayes’ place, even though there have been several owners 
since. Dr. and Mrs. Hayes moved across the street to a smaller house after his retirement from 
Columbia. 

Subsequent owners have done some interior remodeling in the kitchen, dining room and library 
areas. For at time, the Fabricius family operated a bed and breakfast there. 

When present owner, Immanuel Sperrazza, was building a new patio at the rear of the house, two 
marble tombstones bearing Landers names were discovered. They had been used as steps. On 
checking the family plots in the East Side Cemetery, it was found that they had been discarded when a 
new monument had been erected for Ebenezer and his wife. The mystery names were included. 
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The Sullivan House on Main Street was on the site of the present Afton Inn. Its second floor hall was 
the place where many community events took place. This picture, after 1877, probably was on a July 
Fourth. The band was from Windsor. Photo was Pomeroy Collection. Afton Historical Society. 


The Sullivan House, originally built by Alpheus and Josiah Wright in 1823, was named for its new 
owner, Erastus Sullivan, who acquired the inn in 1869. 

Mr. Sullivan rebuilt the structure after a fire in 1877. It included a ballroom on the second floor. 
This was used for many years for dances, concerts, theatricals, and school programs. It was the 
largest hall in town, predating the halls in some of the brick business blocks built after the fires of 
1884 and 1888. 

A dance ticket dated October 23, 1873, at “Sullivan’s New Hall”, indicates that he may have done 
some renovation in the old building which had a two-story columned portico across the front. Music 
for that occasion was by the Afton Quadrille Band and floor managers were J.C. Chamberlain and 
J.W. Taber. The ticket, among others, was donated to the Historical Society by Glenn T. Gregory. 

An invitation dated May 18, 1877, is to a Social Party given by the young people of Afton. The 
committee of Arrangements was C.H. Fisher, N.C. Willson, J.B. Pierce, and John C. Chamberlain. 
This item came from Nan Hill. 

Isabelle Jennings, who attended the Afton Union School and Academy, remembering in 1957, that 
at the head of the stairs on the second floor were large double doors leading to the ballroom. 

School plays that she remembered were “Madame Jarley’s Wax Works’ and “Snow White”. Road 
companies also entertained there. The annual Masonic Ball was also held in the great room. A 
dancing school for young people was held there, preparing them for the events that they later were 
later to enjoy. 

On January 14, probably 1889, Afton’s own Ella June Meade and her husband Lu B. Cake 
presented a program at Sullivan's Hall featuring her “Quaint New Songs, Costume Sketches” and 
Lu’s German dialect “Gotlieb Vaterland”. Reserved seats were 350, regular 250, and children 150. 
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This engraving from Peterson’s Magazine of 1867 is titled ‘The Opera-Box, ‘Between the Acts ’ ” 
Three young women are inspecting the audience. Two have their fans at ready while the middle one 
uses the opera glasses, probably to check out the young men. 

Folding fans have been used since about 7(X) A.D. when they were invented in Japan. Soon after, 
their use spread to China and from there they were brought to Europe by Portuguese traders in the 


1500’s. 


Mostly a feminine accessory, they were briefly used by men in France during the reign of Louis 
XV. 


Expensive fans were hand-painted. Materials used were asses’ skin, silk, or parchment. Fans were 
also made of lace, gauze, ostrich feathers, peacock feathers, wood, metal, ivory, and more recently 
plastic. 

A display of fans can be seen for about ten days in the window of the Afton Town Clerk’s Office, 
courtesy of the Afton Historical Society. An unusual home-made fan is composed of three plastic 
joint compound spreaders of different colors decorated with dog decals. 

The only fans in the collection that can be dated precisely are one with a view of the 1893 World 
Colombian Exposition in Chicago and a flat fan from the Afton Fair of 1905. 

Not too many years ago, cheap flat fans were always found in church hymnal racks and in other 
public places. The backs were a convenient advertising medium, quite often for the local funeral 
home. 

The use of the tan, always carried to a public function, had its own ritual and signal system. The 
clicking of closing fans was a common sound. The finding of a misplaced fan could compromise a 
lady’s reputation it it were in a place where it ought not to be. The plot of the play “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan'’ by Oscar Wilde revolves about such an incident. 

Many of the folding silk and paper fans were and still are made in China or Japan. Several are 
stamped “Made in Japan”. 

Electric fans and air conditioning have all but eliminated the hand-fan, but they may still be seen 
occasionally in weather such as we have been having. The old ones are highly collectible and books 
have been written about them. 
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William and Robert Lindsey 
clean Main Street about 
1944-45. The old First 
National Bank of Afton is at 
center with Ward Williams’ 
garage at the left and 
Herkimer's Arrowhead Store 
at the right. Photo from 
Dorothy Lindsey. Afton 
Historical Society. 


The streets and roads of Afton are always in need of upkeep and improvement. Pedestrians, 
bicyclists, wagon drivers, and automobile drivers all wanted good streets and roads. 

In the late 19th century, the streets of Afton were unpaved except for several crosswalks on Main 
Street to help people cross without getting mired in mud or soiled with dust. In summer, the residents 
were advised to sprinkle their streets on order to lay the dust. 

In August, 1892, the Afton Enterprise carried an article which stated that “Bicycle riders ought to 
be a great ‘standing army’, demanding and fighting for good country roads.” 

Another issue of the paper reported that men on High Street were repairing the road in front of 
their properties, a service not yet taken over by villages and towns. 

Also in August of 1892, the Enterprise had a statement that “The road between Afton and Nineveh 
on the east side is far superior to the highway on the west side of the river. This is due mainly to the 
fact that the loose stones are nearly all removed from the east side road.” 

In April of 1892, A.B. Pixley advertised that he had just received one of the “celebrated Austin 
road machines” which could be seen at his place in Afton. No doubt this was a great improvement 
over shovels and rakes. 

In the “good old days” the odors from horse manure and sewage drainage, with the attendant flies, 
must have been most unpleasant. Infrequent bathing combined with heavy clothing added to 
atmospheric conditions. 

In the above picture, twins William and Robert Lindsey clean Main Street in front of the old First 
National Bank of Afton. They were probably hired by Mayor Elbert Doolittle about 1944-1945. 
Their job was to clean the main business district weekly with payment once a month. 

Today we have well-paved streets and sidewalks, but litter and dirt is still a constant problem faced 
by the village and town crews. 
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In 1951, the 
Middlebridge 4-H 
Club collected 
waste paper to 
raise money for 
their group. 
Pictured are Olon 
Archer, Donald and 
Chester Sherman, 
Melrose Sherman, 
and the Bennett 
Boys. Photo from 
Middlebridge 4-H 
Club scrapbook. 


\bout 1900, a need for clubs for rural youth was recognized and several were organized. Out of 
these grew the 4-H Clubs that we know today. In 1914, the Smith-Lever Act established the 
Extension Service, working through the Land Grant Collages such as Cornell. 

A current display on local 4-H Clubs may be seen at the Afton Museum. It has been nicely 
arranged by Esther Tinklepaugh and Lynnette Baciuska, former leaders. Area clubs represented with 
approximate dates are: the Hazel Spencer Seniors, 1928-29, with Hazel Spencer as leader; the 
Willing Worker, 1938-40, with Vivian Collier; the Middlebridge 4-H Club, 1948, with Mrs. Maurice 
Sherman and Mrs. Rufus Archer; the Farm and Home Labor 4-H Club, 1953, with Irene Reiling; the 
North Afton 4-H Clovers, 1963-71, with Lynette Baciuska and Mrs. Fred Vroman; and the Bushill 
Blue Birds, 1967-77, with events of those years recorded in several scrapbooks by Doneta Ruling. 

The motto of the 4-H is “To Make the Best Better". The club pledge reads: “I pledge my Head to 
clearer thinking, My Heart to greater loyalty, My Hands to larger service. And my Health to better 
living, For my club, my community and my country." 

Individual and group projects help members learn skills and leadership, supervised by adult 
leaders, often parents of members, Projects to benefit the community appear often in the displayed 
scrapbooks which holds photographs and news clippings along with program folders and award 
certificates. A big day for members and leaders was Achievement Day held in Norwich each fall. At 
the event, recognition was made of the accomplishments of clubs and individuals. Harry L. Case, 
County Leader, presided. 

The “National 4-H News" publishes articles of interest to members and leaders, with a wide variety 
of topics. In 1976, only about a third of 4-H members lived on farms with a corresponding change in 
emphasis in programs. 
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The Brown and Root Creamery in Vallonia Springs , about 1907-1908. Ross Estes worked there 
during that period and it may be him in the doorway Photo from Erma and Larry Estes. Afton 

Historical Society. 

Vallonia Springs, like Bettsburgh, was once a busy community, but now is a residential and 
farming area. 

The Spring House, written about before, brought many people there, but there was also business 
activity. The creamery was built by Brow n and Root of New York City. Ross Estes, who grew up on 
Perch Pond Hill, worked there about 1907-1908 prior to his marriage to Adda Spencer. Later Mr. and 
Mrs. Estes lived in Spring Street in Afton. Her wedding clothes and his gloves are at the Afton 
Museum. 

The creamery made butter and pot cheese which were packed in wooden firkins and take to 
McClure each morning to be shipped to market on the Erie Railroad. Probably the firkins were made 
in Afton in the J.B. Pierce factory which burned in 1902. The creamery was later a residence and 
burned a few years ago. 

There was also a post office in Vallonia Springs. In his diary of 1880, fifteen-year-old Emerson 
Demeree mentions going to church on Sunday evening and picking up the mail. Services were 
probably held at the schoolhouse, which was District No. 14. Local pupils still attended there in the 
1930’s. Later the building became the Community House and now is the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart Cutting. 

In 1896, a Baptist mission chapel was built in Vallonia Springs, supported by the Afton Baptist 
Church. John D. Rockefeller was a contributor to its building fund. The chapel fell into disrepair in 
the early 20th century and was finally razed. Next to it stood a gas station operated by Ralph Cass. 
That building is also gone. 

Another business was the blacksmith shop of Samuel Seward who plied his trade for twenty five 
years. Bill Stafford of Afton has the sign which identified the Seward shop. 

The Delaware and Susquehanna Plank Road passed through Vallonia Springs connecting with the 
Erie Railroad in Deposit. Later a railroad was proposed, but it was never built. 
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The Congregational Church of Lenox, Mass., where Ebenezer and Olive Landers were members 

before leaving there to settle in Clinton Township, part of which is now Afton. Ebenezer’s parents 
are buried in the adjoining cemetery. Photo from Town Historian. 

The Congregational Church of Lenox, Mass., was organized in 1769 and has a connection with the 
history of Afton. The Landers family, among the first settlers of Afton, were residents of Lenox and 
belonged to this congregation. The original building was replaced in 1805 by the one still standing 
on the same site. It is a beautiful white church with green shutters. I have visited it and the adjoining 
cemetery when in Lenox to attend the nearby Tanglewood concerts. 

Called “The Church on the Hill”, it looks own on the very attractive village below. 

Ebenezer Landers and Olive Osborn were married in Lenox in 1780. Both of their families had 
moved north from Connecticut to seek new lands. 

Olive was admitted to the Lenox Congregational Church in July, 1786. Her father-in-law had been 
admitted there in June, 1772, and presumably, her husband was also a member. Three of their 
children were baptized on July 30, 1786, but Ebenezer was not present. 

The reason for Ebenezer’s absence was that he and his brother Joseph had left Lenox that spring 
for the new Clinton Township in New York State to select land and make plans for settlement there. 
They made a clearing on the east side of the Susquehanna River, built a log cabin, and planted some 
corn on Stowell’s Island. Below the present village of Afton, the island had been cleared and 
cultivated by the Indians who had been driven out in October of 1778 by a small army from 
Schoharie under Lieutenant William Butler. 

Having established the basics for starting a homestead, Ebenezer and Joseph returned to Lenox. In 
February of 1787, they and their families set out for their home, arriving at Unadilla in early March. 
Ebenezer and Olive, with Stephen, their youngest child, started off on foot, leaving the others at 
Unadilla. It took two days over the snow to reach the log cabin which was on the property recently 
call Jericho Farm. Ebenezer carried a feather bed and some household utensils while Olive carried 
Stephen, then 1 1/2 years old. 
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Receipt from the 
Jackson and Woodin 
Manufacturing Company 
in acknowledgement of 
$10,000 received from 
the Water 

Commissioners of Afton 
for pipe purchased for 
the new Afton Water 
Works in 1895 . 

From papers in Afton 
Village records copied by 
Mayor Walter Rose in 
1980. 

As this time in 1895, the Afton water Board of Commissioners was actively supervising the 
construction of the new Afton Water Works at Vallonia Springs. 

The Board of Commissioners was formed on May 6, 1895. E.W. Kirtland was President, Dr. 
Philetus A. Hayes was Clerk, and Morris J. Mudge, Jr., was Treasurer. 

Preliminary plans for a water system began in September, 1894, when a special Village Board 
meeting was called to form a water company. The next February, it was voted to raise $200 for 
surveying for water. In April another special meeting was called to hire a Mr. Smalley to make 
preliminary surveys. 

According to Harry Horton, in the Courier Magazine of February, 1952, Perch Pond, Afton Lake, 
and Vallonia Springs, with three active springs, was selected. 

Even though a survey had been done, the rumor was circulated that the water would have to run up 
hill to get to Afton. A resurvey confirmed that the first one was correct, as did the final results. 

The springs were located on the farm of Henry B. Johnson and the land purchased for $750.(X). 

A contract was signed with the firm of Munson & Lewis of Herkimer, N.Y., to do the construction. 
The deadline for completion was October 14, 1895. The specifications for labor in the contract 
required that only U.S. citizens might be hired for the project, but Harry Horton remembered seeing 
the great pick and shovel crew of about 1 00 Italians who dug the trenches for laying the pipe. 

Years ago, before houses were built on what was Decker’s pasture on Midland Road, a slight stony 
ridge could still bee seen where the trench had been backfilled after laying of the pipe 

The excavation for the reservoir was done by James Landers. John Shaw was hired to build the 
cover. On October 24, 1895, he was injured when the rafters upon which he was working fell to the 
bottom of the reservoir. 

On October 31, it was reported the “THE WORKS ARE NOW COMPLETE”. 
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The Honor Roll, paying 
tribute to Aftoris service 
men and women of 
World War II, was 
erected on Caswell 
Street in the fall of 1944. 
It contained over 300 
names . 

Photo from Afton 
Historical Society. 


Toward the end of World War II, the people of Afton erected an Honor Roll which paid tribute to 
all service men and women who served in the armed forces. 

Alden Mudge, Sr., sponsored the Honor Roll. He and Donald Whitson collected the names which 
were to appear. On June 15, 1944, it was reported in the Afton Enterprise that to date 240 men and 
women from Afton and vicinity had been serving their country. Another 73 names were later sent in. 

The framework and board for the Honor Roll were constructed by William Ferguson, a local 
carpenter. The designing and lettering were done by Rev. Clifford E. Webb, pastor of the Afton and 
Nineveh Presbyterian churches. A large letter “A" in old English style and painted in blue and gold 
was at top center. 

Thirty of the service men also appeared in Honor Rolls from neighboring towns: 5 from 
Bainbridge, 17 from Coventry, and 8 from Greene. Their Afton inclusion was because they had 
attended the Afton School. 

Five women’s names were on the Honor Roll: Grace Daly, Esther Fowler, Ruth Wilcox, Bernice C. 
Cook and Mary R. Sutton, but their were certainly others. 

Eleven men from the Afton area gave their lives for their country and they are remembered each 
Memorial Day in the service at Caswell Park. They are: Bruce Boskett, Everette Brown, Adam 
Bryden, Frederick Davey, Homer E. Dutcher, Paul B. Estes, George Greenman, Benton Hyde, 
Wildred E. Mesic, Samuel Wilmarth, and Burnard Page. After more than Fifty years, they are still 
remembered by family and friends. 

Telegrams relaying the sad news of the deaths of service men were received at the Afton depot by 
Archie Gunn, telegrapher. 

The Honor Roll was placed on a prominent spot on Caswell Street neat the intersection of Routes 7 
and 41. It stood there for several years but was eventually taken down. 

Ward W'illiams of Afton took photographs of many of the service men in their uniforms. The 
framed group may be seen in the Military Room at the Afton Museum. 
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The Afton Citizens Band 
at the Afton Fair, 
probably soon after its 
organization in 1912. 
The vehicle must have 
been made for the 
purpose. The boy at the 
side is Tracy Doolittle. 
Photo from Clayton Ives. 
Afton Historical Society 


Afton enjoyed summer concerts by a local band for almost a hundred years. The pagoda, built in 
1876 at the intersection of Routes 7 and 41, was the site of most of these, which were held on 
Thursday evenings. 

The first band, organized in the 1870’s, was the Afton Cornet Band, led by Henry Carr. The 
members had elegant uniforms with gold epaulets and hats with long white plumes. They were driven 
around by a four-horse team, sometimes as far as Oxford or Greene. An old stereoscope card show 
this group. 

A later band was organized in 1895 and was led by Elbert Doolittle. Later this band was continued 
and led by Charles S. Gibson for about five years. 

In 1912, the Afton Citizens Band was organized by Francis Larkin, Jr., owner of the Larkin Music 
Stores. On Feb. 3, 1912, an agreement was adopted that money raised from subscribers would be 
used “toward the purchase of instruments and other paraphanalia for the band”. Thirty nine 
subscribers gave $206 for this. Most of them were local business men. 

The Afton Citizens Band has thirty charter members and played for thirty years. Harry Horton was 
manager for the first fifteen years and continued to play the baritone horn and the euphonium for an 
additional fifteen years. In all that time he never missed a rehearsal or concert. 

The Afton Village Band was organized before World War II. During the war, concerts were 
suspended, but were resumed in 1947. Students from the Afton Central School Band then made up 
part of the personnel. The old pagoda had been removed in Dec. 1941, so concerts were held in front 
of the old Village Hall, now also gone. 

In 1957, concerts were being held in front of the new Elementary School building with Russell 
Nygren as director. 

Many of the names of band members were recorded and a few 1 pictures are held by the Afton 
Historical Society. Some members played in successive bands, and often more than one generation of 
a family participated. Some of the old music was rescued from the old Village Hall shortly before its 
demolition. 
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George Brenton McClellan 
Goodnough in front of his 
newly purchased wagon and 
blacksmith shop, about 1905. 
It is now an apartment house 
at 16 Caswell Street. 

Photo loaned by Mr. & Mrs. 
Gerry Brackett. 


George Brenton McClellan Goodnough was a wagonmaker and blacksmith whose shop still stands 
at 16 Caswell Street. It was formerly owned by Linus E. Jackson and is now an apartment house 
where Marie and Jim Henry live downstairs. Mr. Goodnough, known as “Mac", was born Aug. 7, 
1 867, one of the eleven children of John W. and Martha Barlow Goodnough. A brother, Adelbert, was 
the father of Goldie Goodnough Pratt. Their home was on Long Hill and was later occupied by the 
Male family. 

In the early years of the 19th century, Mac bought the wagon and blacksmith shop of Linus E. 
Jackson who had moved to Afton from Franklin in 1866. About that time, Mr. Jackson also built his 
residence on Main Street, now the Afton Museum. He was last listed in an area directory on 1902 

On an envelope on the back of the old photograph of Mac in front of his shop is printed “G.B. 
Goodnough, Wagon Maker and Blacksmith. Careful Attention Given to Repairing. Work 
Guaranteed." 

The photograph shows that the building was in a bad state of repair and Mac did make the needed 
renovations. 

Business was good enough so that he and his wife, the former Lillian Hakes, could buy a house on 
Academy Street, opposite the old Afton Academy. There they raised their three daughters, Gladys, 
Leeda, and Iva. Gladys Goodnough Marks later lived in part of the same house with her parents. She 
later married Cleon Goodnough, subject of another “Historical Minutes." 

Account books of similar businesses show that many of the charges for work were very small by 
today’s standards. Quite often, Mac took produce in trade for his work. In a time when cash was 
scarce, this bartering of goods and services was commonplace. 

An old mill stone once stood at the front of the shop. This was used by Mac as a base which to 
repair wagon wheels. 

Before its renovation, the building was weatherbeaten and ancient looking. In the 1930’s, M. and 
Mrs. Andrew Lindsley lived on the upper floor. 
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Bemett Decker and Arthur 
Grover unloaded bundles of 
corn into the blower in 1924. 
Arthur owned the blower. 
Other farmers exchanged 
work with him to get their 
silos filled. The Decker silo, 
from the Unadilla Silo 
Company, had been recently 
built. 

Photo from Daisy Hurd 
Decker album. 

Until silos were invented, cattle did not have moist, green feed during the winter months. Fred L. 
Hatch of Illinois built the first above-ground silo in 1873. It was square, buy silage spoiled in the 
corners because of poor packing. Also the silos tended to bulge because of unequal pressure on the 
sides. Finally in 1882, Franklin H. King of Wisconsin built a round silo which resolved the problems 
of unequal packing of the silage and unequal pressure on the walls of the silo. 

Round silos were built of many materials, but the wood stave silo was the most common in this 
area. Many were made at the nearby Unadilla Silo Company. Later materials to be seen in this area 
were metal, tile, concrete, and glass-lined steel. 

Corn harvesting has always been a major task of the farm. Before the days of silos, corn stalks 
were cut with a corn knife, shocked in the field, and finally brought in for the ears to be husked. 
Sometimes the stalks were then cut up for fodder in a hand-operated machine. 

The corn binder of the early 2()th century was a great labor saver for making silage. The machine 
cut the stalks, tied them into bundles, and dropped them in rows on the ground. Man-power loaded 
the bundles onto wagons which took the corn to the silo where the chopper-blower cut up the bundles 
and blew the small pieces up a pipe into the silo by means of a large, tractor operated fan. It took two 
men to unload the bundles and place them in the blower trough. Another man or boy had to be in the 
silo to distribute the silage evenly and continually trample it down. 

Today, field harvesters cut the stalks and chop them into a wagon which is then emptied into the 
blower at the silo. 

The field harvester has eliminated much of the physical labor of harvesting corn. The hazard of 
poisonous gasses generated by the fermentation process is always a threat. A radio announcement 
today warned ot an increased problem of gasses this year because of the dry weather. 
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A sheep operates a smaller treadmill to drive 
a cream separator. Both were sold by the 
Vermont Farm Machine Company in Bellows 
Falls, Vermont, in 1896. From Old Time 
Agriculture in the Ads , by Robert F. 
Karolevitz, 1970. 

Man depended on animals for power to 
run machines long before gasoline engines or 
electric motors were available to do such 
work. 

The treadmill was a device which used 
animals, small or large, to do mechanical 
work. The small treadmill, one of which 
may be seen in the barn at the Afton 
Museum, usually was powered by a dog 
walking on a continuously rolling track. 
Sheep were also sometimes used. J.B. Page, 
in the above pictured ad. claims that his 
sheep would go straight to the treadmill if 
released from its pen. That was not the case with the dog used by the Decker family. It would 
always disappear on churning day. 

The small treadmill could run a churn, a cream separator, and other small equipment. Much larger 
horse treadmills could be used to power threshing machines and other heavy machinery. The August 
page of the Afton Historical Society’s 1995 calendar shows such a treadmill set up for threshing oats 
at the Griffin Hurd farm in Harpursville. The rig belonged to Dan Van Tassel. 

Circular treadmills consisted of a large wooden disc about ten feet across, set on a slant, and with 
wooden cleats fastened around the perimeter. The animal would walk on these cleats, always going 
uphill on one side of the disk to drive the attached machine. One of these treadmills may be seen at 
the Bevier House Museum in Marbletown, New York. 

Another circular device was operated by a horse or ox walking continuously in a circle while 
harnessed to a pole or sweep which drove a machine such as a feed mill or hay press. The book OJd 
Time Agriculture in the Ads, by Robert F. Karolevitz. devotes the equivalent of two pages to the 
illustration of these sweep driven machines. 

Gradually, horsepower was replaced by steam, then gasoline, and finally electricity. 

A well-trained animal under a kind master could work for hours on these treadmills, accomplishing 
much more in a shorter time than could be done by hand labor 
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Early members of the Afton Hose Company, standing by the D.&H. depot in Afton. They are wearing 
their dress uniforms and carry the banner which was recently restored and is preserved in the fire 
station. (Photo from Jerry Rudnitski.) 


On October 7, 1995, the Afton Hose Company observed its centennial with a parade on Main 
Street and activities on the Afton Fairgrounds. 

A hose company was organized at a Village Board meeting on Sept. 18, 1895, with O.S. Beatman, 
President; G.M. Herkimer, Secretary; and Will Collar, Treasurer. At a meeting in December, the 
name “Afton Hose Company of the Village of Afton” was adopted, with C.E. Carrington replacing 
Will Collar as Treasurer. 

The Afton Hose Company was operated as pan of village government until 1938 when a new fire 
district, including both the town and village, was established. Until that time, all Firemen had to be 
approved by the Village Board. The last Firemen thus approved were Joe Le Suer and Harry Stickles. 

In November of 1895, it was voted to buy hose and apparatus at a cost of $5(X). Every few years, 
new hose was purchased, either to expand coverage or to replace worn hose. 

In November of 1899, it was voted to rent rooms from Mrs. D.A. Carpenter over the present Town 
Hall at $80 per year. This was soon increased to $100. At the same time it was voted to build a 
storage house for the hose and cart at the rear of the building. An alarm, made from a tire from a 
locomotive wheel, was installed on the roof of the Carpenter building. It was donated by the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad. Electric lights were installed in 1917. 

In 1900, membership in the Afton Hose Company was being expanded, but no numbers were 
given. The photograph shows 27 men in their dress uniforms. 

The First motorized Fire truck was purchased for $5, (XX) in 1923. In 1924, a Sterling Double Head 
siren was purchased for $400. The same year, the old East Side Hose Room was discontinued. 

In 1929, the village acquired the old Valley House for use as a Village Hall. Part of the First floor 
was renovated to house the Fire truck. It remained there until the present fire station was built. A 
later addition expanded its space. The purchase of the neighboring lot provides for future gtowth. 
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The original St. Ann's Church building 
was struck by lightning and burned in 
1890. It was rebuilt in 1891 much as it 
is today. The slate roof, installed in 
1908, was recently replaced. Photo 
from Martha Holdrege. 

In recent weeks, St. Ann's Episcopal 
Church has had a new roof installed. 
The building dates from 1891, but the 
congregation has a much longer 
history. 

Episcopalians probably first 
worshipped in Afton in services led by 
Rev. Joseph Badger and Rev. Philander 
Chase of Harpursville before 1800. 
The first regular services in Afton were 
conducted by Rev. W.E. Eigenbrodt, 
D.D., of Bain bridge in 1838-1841. 

In 1858, a chapel was fitted up in an 
old schoolhouse near the Baptist 
Church. Services were held there once 
a fortnight beginning on Nov. 21. A 
choir sang from the very first service. 

The congregation of St. Ann’s was 
incorporated on Jan. 16, I860. In 
1866, a committee was appointed to 
locate a site for a church. The land 
was given by Harrison Caswell who 


lived next door where Dr. Benjamin’s office is. The cornerstone was laid in 1867 and the consecration 
took place on Oct. I, 1868. 

The congregation struggled over the years to pay a pastor and maintain the building and programs. 
On Aug. 3, 1890, after Rev. Orin Sands had preached a Sunday afternoon sermon, the church was 
struck by lightning and burned to the ground. Thanks to the quick action of members and neighbors, 
all the furnishings were saved. Work on a new church was almost immediately begun and it was 
consecrated on Oct. 6, 1891 . The exterior walls were shingled 

A Communion Set was consecrated on July 18, 1905. On May 31, 1906, a new bell and pulpit 
were consecrated, the pulpit in memory of Rev. Edwin Lee Tanner. The bell commemorates the 
services of Rev. William Allen Johnson. 


In 1908. a slate roof was installed. This is the one which was just replaced. It was financed by the 
sale of aprons made by ladies of the church, headed by Mrs. Charles Seely and Mrs. Erw in Gifford. 
No apron sold for more than 50 cents. 

In 1955, the parish house was completed and a few years ago. the exterior walls were resided with 
modern siding. The congregation is an active one today 
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EAGLE and WAVERLY BICYCLES, AFTON. 

in a copy ot tne bambridge Express for April 11, 1895, the Anon column was headed by an 
announcement of the formation of a new bicycle club in Afton as follows: “Those interested in 
bicycling met one evening recently at the store of W.H. Hitt and organized a club of ten members. 
The following officers were elected: President: O.J. Green; secretary and treasurer, Arthur W. Hyde; 
captain. Prof. W.D. Morse. The organization will be named the Afton Cycle Club.” 

The Afton Enterprise for April 4 had much the same article, but damage made much of it illegible. 
However, the same paper had an ad for the Eagle bicycle, sold by Pearsall and Wildey in Afton. 

The year 1895 was the the heyday of the bicycle fad in the U.S. The high w heeled English bicycle, 
made by Smith and Starley, had been shown at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876. In 
1885, the English introduced the low-wheeled “safety" which was much easier to learn to ride. In the 
1900's about 10 million Americans became bicycle enthusiasts, including those from Afton. 

By 1896, the manufacture of bicycles in the U.S. was a $60 million dollar business. Bicycles were 
not cheap at about $100 each. Additional money was spent on accessories such as lamps and bells. 

The first bicycle race in the U.S. was held at Springfield, Mass., in 1883. By 1890, races drew' 
crowds of 25,000. Races on indoor tracks in Philadelphia, Chicago, and New York out drew major 
league ball clubs in attendance. By the end of the century. Sunday races were incurring the 
displeasure of church people. 

Once celebrity, W.C.T.U. founder, Frances E. Willard, learned to ride her bicycle “Gladys" at age 
53 in daily lessons of 15 minute sessions over a period of three months. A photograph from This 
Fabulous Century, 1875-1900 shows her, hatted and heavily clad in black, assisted by three equally 
clad men, wearing successively, a top hat. a derby, and straw skimmer. She finally soloed on Jan. 20, 
1893. 

Today bicycle riders are required to wear protective helmets Bicycle excursionists are frequently 
seen on our roads and streets. 



in April, 1895, 
Pearsall & Wildey 
of Afton 

advertised their 
Eagle and 

Waverly bicycles 
in the Afton 
Enterprise. The 
Eagle model is 
pictured in the ad. 
From the Afton 
Enterprise. April 
4, 1895. 
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The butler print was usually carved of wood, but was 
sometimes molded in ceramic or glass . It was used to 
decorate table butter or to mark butter that was for 
sale. The tulip was a favorite motif for the butter print, 
while cows and sheaves of wheat were also popular. 
Photo from Pennsylvania Butter Prints, by Richard 
Flan ders Smith. ^ 

One display booth in the barn at the Afton Museum 
is devoted to tools related to handling milk and butter. 
Included are a dog tread for power, cream pans and 
cans on an authentic rack, churns, butter bowls, and 
butter prints. 

Butter was made in most farm households where not 
enough cows were kept to send milk to the creamy 
such as those at Bettsburg or Vullonia Springs. In 
1902 most of the 151 dairies listed for Afton in the 
Chenango County Directory had fewer than ten cows. 

The milk was placed in tin or ceramic milk pans or crocks in a cool place where the cream was 
allowed to rise. It was then skimmed off the top and stored until there was a batch for churning. The 
Afton Museum has a dasher churn, a barrel churn, and a swinging churn. Vigorous churning for thirty 
minutes to an hour was necessary to cause the butter to separate. 

Working the butter with a corrugated roller or paddles (Scotch hands) then removed the buttermilk, 
which was allowed to drain away. This buttermilk could be used as a beverage or in cooking. Surplus 
went to the pigs. 

Finally, the butter was weighed and packed in wooden firkins for shipping. Many of these were 
made at the firkin and tub factory connected with Pierce ‘a Sash and Blind Factory which stood on the 
site of the later Bigg's Lumber Company until it burned in 1902. 

For home or for local sales, stoneware crocks of different sizes were used for storage. My mother 
sometimes bought five-pound crocks of butter from Grace Buman of Thorn Hill. 

In the I820's. before the time of railroads, a farmer from Guilford took butter to Kingston where he 
got I6e per pound. The next year he went all the way to Hoboken, where he received 100, much 
more than he could have received at home. Today, butter costs about $1.20 to $1.50 per pound in 
cardboard boxes. 

Butter prints were carved or molded designs which were impressed into a ball or container of 
butter, either tor decoration at the table or as a sort of trademark on butter for sale. Many of these 
were imported from Germany or Switzerland. Others were hand crafted at home. 

i , 
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The Afton Hose Company was organized in October, 1895, but the equipment used then was quite 
different from that used today. The only vehicles owned then were two hose carts, one housed on the 
East Side and the other in a shed behind the Carpenter Block (the present Town Clerk’s Office). That 
shed was built in 1899. 

In 1957, one of the old hose carts was featured in the parade held for the Centennial of the Town of 
Afton. It was of the “spider” type with four wheels. The two-wheeled carts were called “jumpers”. 

The word “hose” is thought to be derived from the similarity to stockings, also called hose. Early 
hose was of leather which was sewn and then riveted. Leather hose was introduced in Philadelphia in 
1808. Later on, hose was made of woven cotton and linen. The Village minute book records the 
purchase of linen hose for the Afton Hose Company. Rubber hose was not used until the late 19th 
century. 

Hose carts, especially those used in parades, were very showy with gilding polished metal and 
clanging bells. The cart used in the 1957 Afton parade was very similar to several pictured in the 
book “The Historical Collection of Insurance Company of America, 1792-1967”. They were made in 
the 1830’s and 1840’s. The Afton cart was either older than the fire company or the style persisted 
over a long period of time. 

Darwin Craig ot Afton kept a diary beginning in 1901, the year he graduated from Afton High 
School. On May 6, 1902, as Darwin was getting ready for bed, he heard the fire bell and rushed to the 
East Side hose cart room, but the men and cart had already left for the fire at Pierce’s Sash and Blind 
Factory on Main Street. Darwin caught up with the cart in time to help pull it up the grade of Main 
Street. They were joined by other fellows to get to the burning building which was completely 
destroyed, putting our of business Afton’s biggest employer. The original four to pull and one to push 
were nearly “whipped” by the time they received assistance, so the cart and hose must have been 
fairly heavy. 


Members of the 
Afton Hose 
Company with 
their old hose 
cart in the 
parade for the 
Centennial of 
the Town of 
Afton in July, 
1957. The four 
in front are 
recognized as 
Ellery Decker, 
Tony Kane, 
Irving, and 
Stanley LeSuer. 
The man in back 
is not named. 
Tony Kane is the 
only one still 
living of the four. 
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Miss Nettie Buck (left) greets Miss Emma Edgerton at a 
meeting at the Afton Presbyterian Church in 1938. Both 
women were generous in service to church and community 
and were much loved by Afton's citizens. Photo from Afton 
Presbyterian Church. 

Miss Nettie Buck was one of those single women who, 
after the deaths of her farming parents, moved to Afton and 
devoted her life to serving her fellow humans. 

Nettie was born on July 8, 1867, at the family farm on the 
East River Road. This farm was later known as the Renner 
farm and the Gifford farm among others. It is now owned by 
Dale Grover. 

She was one of the four children of Lyman and Sarah 
Crane Buck. Lyman’s grandfather was the Rev. Daniel Buck, 
a Presbyterian minister who organized the first church in 
what is now Afton in 1802. 

In the early 1910’s Nettie and her brother Fred moved into a house at the corner of Spring and 
orchard Streets. There they lived out the rest of their useful lives. 

During World War I, Nettie was Vice Chairman of the local Red Cross Branch and supervisor of 
sewing. Groups of women met every day to sew in the Red cross rooms which were over the present 
Town Clerk’s office. As a result of her supervision, Afton ranked high in production in the county. 

After the war, she saw to the preparation and shipping of surgical dressings, new clothing, and 
household linens to war-torn France and Belgium. She received from Chenango County the 
Distinguished Service Medal for her work in 1917-1919. 

She was a director of the East Side Cemetery Association and the Afton Fair Association. As were 
most of her family, she was a member of the Universalist Church. After the congregation disbanded, 
she attended the Afton Presbyterian Church where she was a member of its Missionary Society. I can 
remember her as a dignified, w'hite-haired lady sitting near the Decker family pew. 

Nettie Buck died on Dec. 6, 1942. Her obituary states that “Her first thoughts throughout life have 
been kindness, generosity, sympathetic understanding, and tolerance”. 




A Thanksgiving postcard mailed from Coxsackie, New York, in November, 1912. The scenery is 
summery, the decoration definitely of the Art Nouveau style, but the turkey is the traditional 
Thanksgiving bird. Picture from Town Historian. 

Since the first Europeans arrived in America, there has been some kind of Thanksgiving Day. The 
earliest was at Berkeley Plantation in Virginia to celebrate the arrival there of English settlers on Dec. 
4, 1619. 

The first New England Thanksgiving was held at Plymouth, Mass., in 1621 after almost half of the 
new arrivals had died during the year. On July 30, 1623, Governor Braford decreed three days of 
prayers and thanksgiving. 

New York had a Thanksgiving Day as early at 1830, but not until 1863 did President Lincoln 
declare the last Thursday in November to be a national Thanksgiving Day. 

On Nov. 26, 1925, Leonora Knox Decker made a full page entry if her Thanksgiving Day ads 
follows: 

Ground white with snow. Clarissa (sister-in-law Mrs. James Knox) had invited George and I to 
come to dinner as a surprise to James. We went on the first train. Everett (son of Clarissa and James) 
and James at depot to meet Mr. Trip so we rode home with them to James' at Riverside Farm (at 
Sidney). 

Clarissa had 1/2 Roast goose, 2 roast chickens, dressing, white potatoes, sweet potatoes, squash, 
onions, gravey, mince pie, cranberry jell, ripe cucumber sweet pickles, grapes, apples, peanut candy, 
bread, butter, coffee and tea, and I took a cake & Geo. took a brick of ice cream. 

There were six of us, namely: James, Clarissa, Everett, Mr. Trip-Shoeman of Unadilla, George & 
I. The sun shone - it was a pleasant day. 

...We returned on 8 o'clock (train). Saw Mrs. Blake and Mamie Austin? and Mr. and Mrs. 
Newman at Sidney depot. We had a good time. 

This Thanksgiving feast was enjoyed 70 years ago, just four years before the Stock Market Crash 
and the beginning of the Great Depression. Travel for even such a short distance was by train. 
However, the menu was much the same as we partake of in our family gatherings. 
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The U.S.S. Arizona Memorial stands above the partly submerged battleship which was destroyed in 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. About 3,700 U.S. personnel were 
casualties in the attack. Picture from World Book Encyclopedia, 1976 Edition. 

On the anniversary of an historic event, one is often asked what he was doing at the time of that 
particular event. That question is often asked on Pearl Harbor Day. I remember that it was a Sunday 
afternoon. Diana and Earl Moak from Binghamton were visiting my family as they often did. As we 
sat in the living room, we heard the announcement on the radio of the attack by the Japanese on Pearl 
Harbor on the morning of Dec. 7, 1941. Everyone was filled with shock and disbelief. 

The U.S. lost 8 battleships, 3 light cruisers, 3 destroyers, and 4 other ships. About 170 U.S. planes 
were destroyed. A much greater loss came from the 3,700 human casualties. 

Although the war in Europe had been going on previously, the participation of the U.S. had been 
mainly through the Lend-Lease program to the Allies. 

President Roosevelt asked Congress for a declaration of war against Japan. A few days later, war 
was declared against Germany and Italy. 

The attack on Hawaii affected local people who were there or who has relatives there at the time. 
Mrs. Bert Lord had taken a new Buick convertible car to her son John Greeg. He and a companion 
were out driving when Japanese aircraft began strafing and spotted the light-colored car. John and his 
companion had to seek refuge in a culvert until the attack was over. Mrs. Lord later returned to the 
U.S. aboard a ship which sailed under the strictest security. 

The brother of Mrs. Clifford Webb, wife of the Presbyterian minister in Afton, was stationed at 
Fort Shafter in Hawaii, and it was some time before she was relieved to hear that he was safe. 

It has been fifty years since the war with Japan ended. The war years were a time of great stress 
and sacrifices, both on the battlefield and on the home front. The experience brought people together 
in a common effort which is not often found today. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Rufus E. Smith. His 
harness shop was on the site of St. 
Agnes Church and their home was 
next to the Afton Hose Company. 
Photo from Daisy Hurd Decker 
album. 

Rufus E. Smith was a harness 
maker in Afton during the last years 
of the 1 9th century and in the early 
years of the 20th. First mention of 
him was on April 24, 1895, when the 
Afton Enterprise reported that he was 
having lumber hauled for his new 
harness shop at the corner of Spring 
and Academy Streets, the present site 
of St. Agnes Church. On May 30 and 
31 of the same year. Editor Nelson 
Barton of the Afton Enterprise moved his press into the second story of the building. The 1885 
Sanborn Tax Map shows the Harness Shop and Printing Shop with an outside stairway. 

The Smith residence was across the street. It was later the Afton Hospital operated by Dr. William 
Crull. It has since been torn down and the lot is owned by the Afton Hose Company. 

Rufus E. Smith may have come to Afton from Guilford. Directories from the 187()'s and *8(Ls list 
a Rufus C. Smith, also a harness maker, who may have been a relative, possibly the father. 

Rufus E. Smith not only made harnesses, but also dealt in blankets, robes, whips, etc. In addition 
he was a dealer in White Crested Black Polish Fowls, the same breed of poultry that was the favorite 
of Charles L. Seely who lived where Leona Finch and Wayne Black now live. 

The tanning of hides for leather used in harnesses, shoes, and many other products was an industry 
in itself. The ground bark of the black oak and hemlock trees provided the tannic acid necessary for 
the process which could take up to a year. Area people such as Zadock Pratt of Prattsville made their 
fortunes by furnishing the bark from the forests. 

At the turn of the century, a set of harness by mail order cost from S5.38 to $38.50. 

A surviving piece of the work of Rufus E. Smith is a collection of sleigh bells from around the 
Chenango County area mounted by him on a length of harness strap. It is owned by the Afton 
Historical Society. 
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The general store of George F. Decker as it was decorated for the Christmas season in 1907-08. 
Jackets and boots hang outside as do Indian-style blankets which are so favored by decorators today 
The front has been remodeled with a center door. The insurance office of Lou Rinker is now at the left 
side. Photo from Martha Holdrege. 


There has been a store on the site of the present Lou Rinker Insurance Office for about a century 
and a half 

The builder of the original wooden store was Murlin Jackson who came to South Bainbridge about 
1840. An 1860 photograph by North shows a white frame building with a two-story door. The sign 
says Jackson & Chaffee. Joseph B. Chaffee was an in-law of Mr. Jackson. He bought out Mr. 
Jackson about 1861 and owned the store until about 1868 when he moved to Binghamton. 

A stereoscope card from about 1870 shows a remodeled building with a porch across the front. 
The large second-floor door has been sided over and large show windows have replaced the smaller 
ones on the first floor. Signs advertise a millinery shop and a photographic studio. 

In 1885, the wooden building burned. The space was filled by the present row of brick buildings, 
the right hand section being known as the Derby Block. The 1885 Sanborn Tax Map shows a 
hardware store under construction. This was built by Henry S. Kirkland and his son Elvin. Henry 
died about 1887. Elvin continued the business for a few' years, but then moved to Jersey City. 

After having taken a business course in Jersey City, George F. Decker purchased the store, which 
operated for thirteen years after 1902 and including 1915. His wife Leona sometimes helped clerk in 
the store which sold general merchandise, including tobacco, groceries, clothing, etc. Some of his 
signs still are faintly visible on the rear wooden addition of the building. George’s brother-in-law, 
George W. McKee, delivered groceries in rural area in a horse drawn wagon. 

In more recent years, Morgan Brothers again operated a hardware store, with the addition of gas 
pumps on the street. They were followed by Swart’s Hardware Store. The store front is now 
occupied by the insurance office of Lou Rinker, and recently by the law office of Mary Jo Long. 
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An embossed Christmas card postmarked 1911. Such cards became popular in the early 20th 
century. Raphael Tuck & Son of London produced some of the most elaborate and collectible cards. 
Card from Afton Town Historian. 


The weeks before and after Christmas 1895 were recorded faithfully in the pages of the Afton 1 
Enterprise. The shopping season, although shorter than it is today, was even then a time for | 
merchants to stock special merchandise. Unlike 1995, December of 1895 was warm, with rains that 
produced flooding. It was lamented that some good sleighing would have been good for business. 

A.T. England had been to New York to buy dry goods and Christmas Presents. On Dec. 5, E.E. 
Jones reminded readers that photographs for Christmas gifts must be taken at once. Humphrey’s 
Jewelry Store in Bainbridge advertised its choice selection while M.J. Mudge, Jr., of Afton mentioned 
unspecified bargains. The Great Fair of Binghamton was pushing “Plush and Celluloid Articles”. 
H.G. Carr offered hand-painted calendars, photograph frames, address books, or handkerchief boxes. 

Charles Emmons, furniture dealer and undertaker, suggested “Don’t expect your wife to split the 
wood and then sleep on a cord bed. Buy her a good spring and mattress for Christmas”. 

Churches had special programs. The Presbyterian Church had a two-day fair in the middle of 
December, with entertainment at Phelps Hall. The Baptist Church presented a cantata, “Santa Claus, 
Jr.” followed by gifts from a Christmas tree for children. The methodist congregation and Sunday 
School enjoyed a Christmas Eve supper at the parsonage. A literary program was “rendered” by 
children who received candy. Frances Gage and Elizabeth Haven performed instrumental solos. 
Other churches listed their sermon topics. 

College students home for the holidays were George Dutton from Oneonta Normal, Mae Caswell 
fro Vassar, and W.G. Rowe from Yale. 

Prof. W.D. Morse, Olive Huey, Louise Duffy, and Florence Lyon, faculty members of the Afton 
Union School, took advantage of a two-week vacation to spend time with their families out of town. 

Many Afton residents entertained friends and relatives over Christmas or visited out of town. The 
employees of J.B. Pierce’s Sash and Blind Factory were taking their annual holiday vacation. Such 
customs are little changed today. 
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Aftoris first snow plow, a Linn tractor which pulled a grader behind, is shown in 1926 on Orchard 
Street in front of the house now owned by Merwyn and Frances Fenner. 

Photo from album of Daisy Hurd Decker. 

Winter snow and cold have been a mixed blessing in the history of our town. When early settlers 
came into this area, they often chose winter for making their move because they could cross 
unbridged rivers on the ice and sleds traveled more easily on snow than wheeled vehicles did on 
muddy trails. 

Later in the 19th century, the moving of heavy loads was postponed until winter when roads were 
snow covered. Roads were not plowed in those days, but the snow was packed with a heavy roller to 
make sleighing easier. One of these old snow rollers may be seen at the Farmer’s Museum in 
Cooperstown. Snow was also carried into covered bridges and to other dry spots to create a 
continuous smooth surface. 

Even in the early 20th century, horse-drawn vehicles could take short-cuts across frozen streams. 
George and Lillian McKee could cross the Susquehanna with their pung to visit her brother and 
sister-in-law, Frank and Daisy Decker. Robert Bulkelcy once told of bringing grist from Afton to the 
Bettsburg mill and hurrying to return home before the ice went out during a thaw. 

It wasn’t until the age of the automobile that it became expedient to plow snow from the roads. 
School buses had to make their rounds, workers had to get to their jobs, and milk trucks had to get the 
milk to the creamery. Two days’ backlog of milk on a snow-bound farm was a serious crisis. 

The first snow plow owned by the Village of Afton was a Linn tractor with caterpillar-type rear 
drive. The plow or grader was pulled behind. It was manufactured in Morris, N.Y., by the Linn 
Manufacturing Company. H.H. Linn had a tent show which wintered in Morris, but he was also 
developing a farm tractor during the winter of 1916. The first improved Linn tractor was produced in 
1917. 

The one used by the Village of Afton was photographed in 1926, a w inter of heavy snow. It did not 
go outside the village. In the 1920‘s, several members of the Linn Company were killed in a small- 
plane crash and the company went out of business soon after. 

Todav. several lame truck-mounted snow nlows clear village and town roads 
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Except for statistical information, Joseph 
Smith, Mormon founder, was the sole subject 
for the entry under Afton in the 1982 
Encyclopedia of New York . The volume has 
many errors. 

Picture from Illinois State historical Society, 
printed in Joseph Smith, the First Mormon , by 
Donna Hill, 1977. 


The Encyclopedia of New York , 
published by Somerset Publishers in 1982, 
is a strange compilation, with much 
information which is misleading or in error. 
The publisher’s letter states: “We believe 
this is the most comprehensive reference to 
the state of New York ever published.” 

The Directory of Places intends to “list 
every place in the state”, yet Coventry, 
Coventryville, German. Lincklaen, and 
other places outside Chenango County do 
not appear at all. 

Most of the listings include the county, 
population. Area Code, ZIP Code, location 
in the state and highway route numbers. In 
several cases the ZIP Code is wrong. 

The Afton entry has the usual information, but with two thirds of a page beginning with the 
statement: ’The village attempts to preserve the moral fervor of the days when Joseph Smith, the 
Mormon prophet, worked his miracles in the neigh borhood.” The two continuing paragraphs contain 
stories and legends, most of which have no historical basis. In the 1930's, a sign erected by New 
York State on the Decker farm on Rte. 41 stated that Joseph Smith had dug for and found some of the 
plates for the Mormon Bible up on Cornell Creek. Nowhere was it ever claimed that Smith ever 
found plates except at Hill Cumorah near Palmyra, New York. This entry compounds the error by 
stating that “a plate” was found west of the village, in the opposite direction. 

The entry for Vestal is equally in error. It claims that Vestal “was the birthplace of David Ross 
Locke who was an author during the Revolutionary War period.” Locke was born in Vestal, but in 
1833, and wrote under the name Petroleum v. Nasby during Civil War times. President Lincoln 
enjoyed his satirical humor. 

The Bronx rated only four lines of the basic information with no mention of its famous Bronx Zoo 
or Yankee Stadium. 

These errors of comission and omission prove that not all printed word is trustworthy. 
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Emma McMaster 
moved into this 
house in December, 
1895. Five later 
generations have 
continued to live in 
the house over a 
century. Bruce 

Gregory, great great 
grandson, and his 
wife Laurie and 
family now live there. 
Photo from Town 
Historian . 


On Dec. 26, 1895, the Afton Enterprise reported that: “Mrs. Emma McMaster, who recently 
moved into her new dwelling on Pleasant Avenue, is the possessor of one of the finest, most modern 
residences in our beautiful village. It is an attractive structure and a grace to the avenue.” 

The McMasters were an early family in the area. James McMaster had been with the Clinton 
Expedition when it came down the Susquehanna in the summer in 1779. He later settled in Owego. 
David McMaster married Abigail Smith of Bainbridge and was a trustee of the original Presbyterian 
Church in Afton in 1825. When the Presbyterian reorganized in Nineveh, David was an elder there. 
He died in 1848. 

David and Abigail had sons David, who became a judge in Bath, and Cyrus, who lived on the 
homestead farm, across from the Guy Cemetery on Rte. 7. The farm was later occupied by Richard 


Schuster. 


In the 1 890’s, Emma McMaster moved to the Village of Afton. She brought her membership from 
the Nineveh Presbyterian Church on Oct. 28, 1893. Two of her children Hugh and Edith, joined the 
church on Oct. 27, 1895, just before they moved into their new home. 

Hugh died of infantile paralysis (polio) on Aug. 7, 1913, within a few days of two other young 
men, all in their twenties. 

Edith married John Shaw. Their daughter Dorathy married Victor Gregory on June 6, 1922. 
Dorathy fulfilled a long-standing dream when she and her husband bought her grandmother 
McMaster’s house. Their son Philip was my contemporary, and I often played with him there. Phil’s 
son Bruce and his family now live in the house. Bruce and Laurie’s children are the sixth generation 
of McMaster descendants to live there. 

The house, with its porches and round turret, is in the Queen Anne shingle style which was very 
popular in that period. During its centennial year, the house received an attractive new coat of paint. 
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Never) J. Shultes worked for forty 
years for Bernett Decker in Afton. 
He died on January 10, 1996, at the 
age of 81. Photo loaned by 
Rosemary Casavant. 


For me, an era ended when Neven J. 
Schultes died on Jan. 10, 1996. He 
came to our house in 1936 when I was 
ten years old. He was 2 1 and recently 
married to Mary Benson. From that 
time until my father died in 1976, 
Neven was a faithful hardworking 
employee in all our businesses. 

My father, with the aid of neighbor Frank Johnson, converted a next-door building into living 
quarters where Neven and Mary raised seven children. 

Neven was probably most familiar around the area as delivery man for my father’s coal business in 
which 1 and my brothers also helped in the early years. Later, he spent much of his time in 
assembling and delivering farm machinery. This was all interspersed with delivering coal, milking 
cows, and doing fieled work. 

Perhaps it would never have been possible for me to get away to go to Cornell if it had not been 
for his presence. Over several years, I and my brothers Ray and Martin left to go to college. I (Ti3 
return to run the farm and help in the other businesses, but, as I look back, Neven kept things goijig 
in his dependable way. 

This last Thanksgiving, I talked with my brother Martin who spoke about how hard for him were 
the years when both Ray and I were away. He mentioned how much he had learned from Neven, and 
also from Ralph Colton. Their help made it much easier for Martin. 

Neven’s children were also a valuable addition to life on the Decker farm. Our First baler was a 
large John Deere block baler which my father bought jointly with neighbor Arthur Wasson. The 
baler required a large crew to drive the tractor, place the slotted wooden blocks in the bale chamber 
at the proper time, thread the wires to tie the bales, hook the wires, then pick up the blocks as they 
fell out onto the ground with the bales. The boys, especially, helped then. 

After my father’s death, Neven stayed on to help with parts inventory. He also was very 
considerate of my mother and drove her car for her as I was away much of the time working on the 
Bookmobile. I have much to thank him for. 
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The present Chenango 
County Jail is located behind 
the Sheriff's Office which is 
now in the columned building 
just to the right of the Court 
House. 

Post card from Afton 
Historical Society. From 
Bassett Collection. Dated 
1907. 


In 1996 there is much concern over the housing of prisoners in New York State. The county 
jails with which I am familiar are in Broome, Chenango, Delaware, and Otsego Counties. As 
Outreach Librarian for the Four County Library System, I was responsible for the distribution of 
grant money for reading materials for those jails. 

In March, 1913, the 18th Annual Report of the State Commissior of Prisons was issued. The 
560 page book has statistics and reports for all kinds of jails and prisons in New York State. I am 
concerned here only with county jails. 

On Sept. 30, 1912, the populations of the above mentioned jails were: Broome County 39; 
Chenango County, 27: Delaware County, 1 1 ; and Otsego County, 32. Of the total, only seven were 
female. Today, the Broome County Jail houses over 400 inmates. The other three, when I retired in 
1991, still housed about the same number as in 1912. 

Each of the county jails had been inspected by Clifford M. Young in 1912. The Broome County 
Jail had Fifty cells, but it was reported that it did not comply with modern construction standards. 
The present facility on Upper Court Street was built since then and another new facility is nearly 
completed. In 1912, only women received sheets and pillowcases for their beds. Prisoners were 
employed in breaking stone, caring for the lawn, and assisting with institutional work. 

The other three jails were considered to be of modern construction, although each was attached 
to a brick Victorian style building. In 1996, Otsego has a large new facility while Chenango and 
Delaware Counties are discussing the need for new facilities. 

The latter three jails did provide sheets and pillowcases for all prisoners. All four provided 
clothing when needed, the services of a physician, and weekly bathing was required. The latter 
three had no employment for prisoners except institutional work. 

Laborers comprised the largest percentage of prisoners. There were few people of color and few 
women. Public intoxication was the biggest reason for arrest. 
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Jack Benny and Eddie 
m Rochester ' Anderson , most 
popular character on the Jack 
Benny Show. Jack Benny 
became the highest paid U.S. 
entertainer, and 1 Rochester * 
rose to fame and fortune. 
Photo from America: an 
Illustrated Diary of Its Most 

Exciting Years . 1973. 


In the I930’s, radio was the 
medium of home entertainment 
available to us. I remember our 
Atwater-Kent radio in its long, 
low, black metal case on the 
living room table. The station 
which we could get the best in 
the early years was WGY, 
Schenectady. 

On Sunday evenings, at 7:30, 
everyone sat close to the radio to 
hear the Jack Benny Show. Jack 
Benny had started out with his 

violin as a vaudeville musician. Bom in 1894 in Waukegan, HI., he went on to become the highest 
paid entertainer in the U.S. In 1936, his program was voted tops for radio, far surpassing in 
popularity the shows of Rudy Vallee, Fred Allen, Major Bowes, and Fred Waring. 

We also listened to Orphan Annie, Jack Armstrong, The Shadow, and Chandeau the Magician. 
As kids, we sent away for decoders, rings, badges, and other premiums which are now collector’s 
items. 

We had one major problem with listening to radio. It was the water pump. About 1913, my 
grandfather had had a well drilled and installed running water in the house. At first, the water was 
pumped by a gasoline engine which had to be started each time the water pressure dropped. To 
reduce the number of startings a day, my grandfather put in a 1000 gallon water tank. The pump had 
to run a long time to fill it, once it was empty. By the time we had a radio, my father had substituted 
an electric motor for the gasoline engine. This was self starting, but caused so much static that it 
was impossible to hear the radio. We always hoped that the pump would not start during our 
favorite program. 

The static also affected the radios of neighbors. One day, a neighbor came to the door in high 
dudgeon. Our water pump was running and it was interrupting his program. He accused us of 
starting the pump deliberately to spoil his listening pleasure. 
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Isabelle Seely Jennings was an Afton resident who was 
very interested in the history of the town. Her collections 
form a basis for the present Afton Historical Society 
Museum. She also wrote some of the articles which have 
been reprinted in the book “Centennial Revisited ", 
published by the Afton Historical Society in December. 
Photo copied from pictured loan by Thelma Brown. Dated 
Sept. 28, 1961 . 

Isabelle Seely Jennings was a well-known resident o 
Afton for many years. Her home was where Pat and Bill 
Stafford now live on Main Street. She was a daughter o 
Charles LeGrand and Sarah M. Payne Seely. Here sister was 
Celinda Seely Carpenter. 

Born in 1868, Isabelle Seely attended the Afton Union 
School and Academy from which she received a junior 
certificate in 1890. She attended the new Oneonta Normal 
School which had opened in 1889. 

Probably while a student in Oneonta, she met and later 
married Dan Jennings, a jeweler and shop keeper there. 
Later, after the death of her mother, she and Dan moved to 
Afton where she helped care for her father. He was noted for 
his white crested black Polish poultry. Dan had his jewelry 
shop in the corner of the Derby Block where Ellis Martin 
now has his office and shirt and cap business. 

Isabelle Jennings had many sorrows in her life. In 1918, 
her older son Charles died in an army camp during the great 
flu epidemic. Her other son, Randor, also a solder, died in 
1926 at age 29. Her husband spent the last years of his life at 
the Binghamton State Hospital, where he died in 1952. 
Isabelle herself was afflicted with arthritis so that she was 
very lame. 

In spite of all these adversities, she was a cheerful and 
lively women who enjoyed other people. She took an 
interest in events around her and was especially concerned 
with local history. She compiled numerous scrapbooks and 
her collecting urge added to the displays at the old 

Historical Rooms in the old Village Hall. They became the foundation for the Isabelle House and 
then the Afton Historical Society collections. 

Among many other items, Isabelle amassed 388 dolls and 3(X) elephants, many of which were 
sent to her by friends, young and old, from distant places. Part of the elephant collection is presently 
on display in the Town Clerk’s window. 

Isabelle Jennings died in 1964 at the age of 96. 
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James H. Nickerson and Delos Van Woert seated in front 
of Mary Van Woert and Esther P. Green who became their 
wives. Picture taken in 1868, G.M. Nash, Guilford, N.Y. 
From Van Woert album , Afton Historical Society 


James H. Nickerson was born in 1838 in the part of 
Bainbridge which is now Afton. His parents were George 
B. and Samary Dutton Nickerson. The family farm of 190 
acres, later owned by James and his brother Cornelius, 
was on lot 55 on Algerine Street. 

Sometime around 1868, James married Mary Van 
Woert, daughter of Jacob Van Woert who lived on Van 
Woert Street, now Mill Street, where Mr. and Mrs. George 
Lipp now live, back of the Post Office. Cornelius’ wife 
Delia, as a widow, married Joseph C. Chamberlin in 1882. 

The Nickerson Brothers were involved in several 
business enterprises in Afton. In 1875, they set 70, (XX) 
hop poles, both on the Algerine Street farm and on the 
land back of where the Afton Community Center now 
stands. That land was part of the old Chamberlin farm 
which had covered most of the land on South Main Street until the railroad came through. In 1876, 
the brothers built their big double house, called Sunny Crest, on the site of a hotel which had been 
operated by Madison Slater. The handsome house was razed in 1968. 

In 1869, the Nickerson brothers were listed as hop growers, dairymen, and farmers. In 1875, they 
were dealers in butter and cheese, with a specialty in hops. Soon after this, hop culture became 
unprofitable in the East and was discontinued. 

By 1894, Cornelius had died and James was doing business as Nickerson and Church in a cheese 
factory and creamery back of the present house of Carl and Barbara Olson on Mill Street. They also 
shipped pure milk. In 1902, James also connected with George and Fred Church in a wholesale 
lumber business adjacent to the cheese factory. 

The Sanborn Insurance Map of 1895 shows that the lumber yard employed ten men and the cheese 
factory employed two. They had no watchman, burned sawdust or refuse for fuel, and had kerosene 
lights. The saw mill had 100 feet of hose, but no force pump for fighting fires. 

James was a director of the Afton Driving Park and Agricultural Association and a member of the 
Afton Baptist Church. He died March 3, 1913, aged 75. 
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Television sets have been a usual piece of 
furniture in Afton homes for over forty years. 
Milton Berle hosted “ The Texaco Star 
Theater " and was known as “Mr. Television 
Ed Sullivan, Red Buttons, Jackie Gleason 
and Lucille Ball became household words. 
Picture from ‘This Fabulous Century: 1940- 
19 45 n (1969). 

For most homes in the United States, the 
television set is the focal point in at least one 
room of the house. 

The first regular TV broadcasts were in 
1936 by NBC to 150 homes in the New York 
City area. I first saw myself on a television 
screen in 1939 at the New York World’s Fair. 
That September, Germany invaded Poland, 
beginning World War II which cased the 
suspension of television production for the 
duration. However by 1951, broadcasts were 
reaching from coast to coast. 

In 1951, my fraternity was not among 
those that already had a TV set. Soon after 


my graduation in that year, we had our first set at home in Afton. The usual evening found 
neighborhood kids and adults clustered around the set until they had to be tactfully reminded that it 
was bedtime. 


Walter Rose just sent me some interesting facts about TV in Afton and vicinity. About 1946, the 
Syracuse Sunday newspaper began to advertise TV sets. There was yet no Sunday Press. 

Walter viewed his first program in Afton on a six inch screen at Gregory's Store on the East Side. 
He had previously seen “Super Circus” at the home of friends in Oswego. Soon after that. Bob 
Shupe was selling sets at his automotive garage on the East Side. 

Morgan Brothers Hardware opened up at 7:00 pm to allow neighborhood kids to watch “The Lone 
Ranger . Flora Knapp also invited kids into her home on South Main Street to watch programs in 
the 1940’s and early 1950's. 

Howard Rose bought his first set, a sixteen inch Motorola, from Graydon Barr in 1950. It 
received only WNBF from Binghamton with the aid of a booster. Barr, located in Bainbridge, was 
the only local technician at the time. 

Today giant corporations control the television industry. Satellites and cable make it possible to 
see events happening almost everywhere in the world while they are happening. 
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Briggs Lumber Company as it 
looked in the 1940's. Several 
lumber businesses have occupied 
the site , those known extending 
from 1869 to a little after 1975. 
Photo from Gertrude Crane 
Collection. Afton Historical 
Society. 


The site of the former Briggs Lumber Company had a business connected with lumber and 
building for over a century. 

The earliest known business at that location was the sash, blind, and door factory and planing mill 
of William Bower and his son Addison. By 1875, the firm was known as Brower and Wright, with 
William A. Wright as a partner. 

The 1885 Sanborn Insurance Map shows a complex of several buildings and storage sheds, with 
the addition of cooperage and cheese box operations, under the ownership of John B. Pierce. 
Thirteen men were employed. By 1902, he was also selling sewer, gas and water pipe. All this came 
to an end on the evening of May 5, 1902, when almost everything burned to the ground. The office 
and village gas plant in the basement did survive. The new water system was given credit for getting 
the fire under control. 

The Afton Fair catalogs for 1915 and 1916 contain advertising for Church Brothers who sold 
lumber, lath, shingles, blinds and doors. They had been on Mill Street at an earlier date, but 
according to Daisy Decker were on this site. The brothers George and Fred built the homes across 
the street where Carol Marino and Addie Stanton now live. 

By 1921, the Afton Coal and Lumber Company occupied the site. Owned by people from 
Unadilla, it was managed by Lawrence Humiston and a Mr. Demeree who lived in a house, now 
gone, where the Dorothy Memorial Funeral Home now stands. 

In 1913, the business was purchased by Roscoe Briggs of Oneonta. He and his son Duncan ran 
the main branch in Oneonta and his son Robert was put in charge of the Afton branch. However, 
within the year, Robert was killed in an airplane accident. 

In January, 1932, John Tobey came to Afton as manager of Briggs Lumber Company and 
continued in that post until his retirement in 1975. In 1933 the concrete coal silo was built from 
which Cone Cleaned Lackawanna Anthracite coal was sold. The silo was razed about 1972. The 
Afton branch closed soon after Mr. Tobey’s retirement. 
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The Afton Grange has occupied the store with the white awning since 1951. The brick block was 
erected in 1885 or 1886 and previously housed a grocery store. The Grange disbanded in December, 
1995. Postcard dated 1929. From Town Historian. 

Afton Grange No. 1515, Patrons of Husbandry, has found it necessary to disband after a span of 
64 years. The local group was organized on June 26, 1931, at a meeting in the old Village Hall. 
Thirty people became charter members. 

The Grange had been founded in 1867 by Oliver Kelley of Minnesota to help farmers learn 
advanced farming methods. Women were admitted from the start. 

The present Grange building was built in 1885 or 1886 after the wooden store on the site burned in 
1885. 

As early as 1902, Keator’s Store occupied the ground floor, first run by Frank Keator and then by 
his son Bruce. The 1951 the Grange purchased the building which has an apartment in the second 
floor. 

The Grange Hall has been used not only for monthly meetings of the group, but has also been used 
by other community organizations for bake sales, bazaars, and other events. The Grange’s 
refreshments during Afton Arts and Crafts Days were an attraction on Main Street. 

During its history, the Afton grange has made many contributions to the community. An award 
was given to the agriculture student with the highest four-year average. Members of the 4-H Club 
were helped with expenses when attending 4-H Camp or the Club Congress. Contributions were 
made to a scholarship fund for college students. Money has also been given for flood relief and to 
the American Red Cross. 

Juvenile and Subordinate Granges have been organized for young people, with appropriate 
programs and projects for their participation. 

State and National Grange organizations have people to represent rural interests in Albany and 
Washington. The Farmers and Traders Insurance Company sold insurance to Grange members. 

The “Eats Booth” at the Afton Fair was started in 1951. A family could be certain of finding 
wholesome, home-cooked food there. That building is now gone. 

Sadly, as with so many other organizations, membership has declined making it necessary to 
disband. 
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The Monday Afternoon Club at 191 Court 
Street in Binghamton occupies a 
mansion built for Sherman Phelps in 
1670-71. The building is the sole 
survivor in a once desirable residential 
neighborhood which is now commercial. 
Picture from the Year Book of the 
Monday Afternoon Club, 1 909- 1910. 

What is now the Monday Afternoon 
Club in Binghamton was once the home 
of Sherman Phelps, President of the 
Chenango Valley Savings Bank. The 
house was designed by Isaac Perry of 
Binghamton. He was also the architect 
for the Inebriate Asylum, now the 
Binghamton Psychiatric Center, and the 
finishing stages of the New York Capital 
in Albany. 

Mr. Phelps was also President of the 
Binghamton and Port Dickinson Street 
Rail Road and the Binghamton Gas Light 
Company and a partner in George A. Kent & Company, a cigar manufacturer. He was Mayor of 
Binghamton in 1872, the year following the completion of his house. 

A colored picture from the early 20th Century shows the mansion on Court Street in a row of 
similar dwellings. It is the sole survivor in what is now a commercial area. In the late 19th century, 
executives built their fine homes close to their business interests. Trolley lines were built so that 
workers could get to their jobs from further away. Today, the automobile has changed all that. 

The house had a stable and carriage house on the Pine Street side. The rear porch could be 
approached by carriages through a gate on Fayette Street. 

The mansion was acquired by the Monday Afternoon Club in 1905 from John Stuart Wells, another 
businessman. The club had been organized in 1890, federated in 1896, and incorporated in 1905. In 
1910, there were about 460 members. Some names are still recalled as mansions, streets, or 
businesses. They included Cutler, Davidge, Rose, Wells, Phelps, Ely, Matthews, Kilmer, Roberson, 
Sisson, Tichner, and Collier. Most of the members lived right in Binghamton. Front Street and 
Riverside Drive were frequent addresses, although nearby streets such as Pine Street were also then in 
affluent neighborhoods. The Dwight Block, once a very desirable residential hotel, was a favorite 
address. 

The club has continued in its house to the present day. Open houses and tours are held for the 
public. Unfortunately, the third-story mansard roof has been severely altered, making the building 
less imposing than originally. 
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A log raft near the Delaware & Hudson Canal aqueduct over the Delaware River at Lackawaxen, Pa. 
Bridge piers wrecked many a raft in swift-flowing water. Picture from “ Holt 1 T'other Way r by Leslie C. 


Wood, 1950. 


On August 10, 1X20, Josiah Stowell deeded 62 acres of his land in Great Lot 34 to his son Horace. 
This land was part of the tiact where the Earl Reiling farm is now located on Rte. 7 between Afton 
and Nineveh. A clause at the end of the deed states: “Also one half or moiety of the upper Saw Mill 
or the Old Mill so called standing on the Brook northerly from my sons dwelling house together 
with one equal half of all the mill privileges. ..& sufficient ground & privileges to put Boards for 
rafting at all time so long as there is a mill on the premises.” 

Much has been written about rafting on the Delaware River, but the Susquehanna and its 
tributaries also handled considerable rafting traffic. 

During the spring freshets was the usual time for this enterprise, but if streams were high in the 
fall it could be done then also. 

The logs were cut in the winter when skidding was easiest. The boards were then sawed and piled 
near the river bank where they were handy to be made into rafts at the proper time. Rafts of logs or 
boards, or a combination, were pinned together to be sent down the river to the Baltimore market. 
Port Deposit. Maryland, was a terminus for these rafts. Deposit, N.Y., was also named for its 
function as a terminus lor lumber carried overland from the Susquehanna to the Delaware River for 
rafting to the Philadelphia market. 

Small rafts call “colts” were made up on smaller streams such as the Chenango River and then 
joined to make larger ones on the Susquehanna. These w-ere 20-30 feet wide and up to 2(H) feet long. 
They were steered by long sweeps at each end. A shanty on the raft was the only shelter from 
weather which could be very harsh in March and April Towns which include Eddy in their names 
were where there were places with space to tie up rafts overnight. 

Ri vermen received 5 to 10 dollars a trip, which took 6 to 10 days from Unadilla to Columbia, Pa. 
in Lancaster Co., according to Mildred English Cochran’s book “f rom Raft to Railroad”, about 
Greene, N Y Until the time of the railroads, the only way to get home was to walk. One family 
rode a raft in 1X76 to attend the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, returning home by train. 
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One of the large hats of the early 20th century, 
worn by Mrs. John Junkin Francis, wife of the 
Presbyterian minister in Afton from 1912 to 1922. 
From Daisy Decker album, about 1915. 


The Easter season brings to mind the finery, 
especially hats, that women found so important 
for ushering in the new spring. Easter bonnets 
and parades are memorialized in song. 

Years ago, most ladies’ hats were hand made 
by a milliner. In the late 19th century, there were 
as many as three milliners in Afton at once. In 
the 1930’s and 40’s, Emma Handy had a hat 
shop on Main Street. It was in the room 
occupied by Ken’s Barber Shop until recently. 
Once my mother was unable to get to town, so 
Mrs. Handy brought a selection of hats to our 
house for my mother to try on. 

Hair styles dictated hat styles very often. The Gibson Girl required a large, wide hat to place upon 
her piled-up hair. In the late 1920’s and early 30’s, the close fitting cloche almost completely covered 
the hair. The beehive hairdo of the 60’s was not compatible with hats, except for a loosely tied scarf or 
rain bonnet. 

Members of my family and many others were schooled in frugality. What could be used was seldom 
thrown away. They found most instructive one of the Home Bureau’s programs which brought Miss 
Gosper to Afton to give lessons in redecorating the hats of previous seasons. Hats of my Aunt 
Leonora had several incarnations. 

Hats were a protection, not only from the cold, but also from the sun, in an age when freckles and 
tanned skin were undesirable for a lady. My Grandmother Decker’s garden hat was a broad-brimmed 
Austrian straw hat given to her in the 1940’s by Mrs. Klever, a war refugee neighbor. 

In the late 1910’s, my grandmother’s large, be-flowered hat saved her serious injury when her head 
was thrown against the windshield in a car accident. 

In the group photographs of Senior trips to Washington in past years, every girl proudly wore her 
new Easter bonnet purchased especially for that trip. 

Today, few women wear hats to church, but in my youth it was unusual to see a woman without one. 
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Ellery Decker sitting on the front steps of the concrete 
porch of the Decker homestead on Rte. 4 1 in Afton. 
The foundation blocks and the posts are made of 
hand-tamped, cast concrete blocks made by Frank 
Lewis and Son of Harpursville in 1909. Photo from 
Daisy Decker album. Date 1922. 


Cast concrete building blocks were popular in the 
Afton area from the 1890’s until the 1920’s. They 
were made one at a time in molds which could be 
ordered from Sears Roebuck. Individuals could make 
blocks in their spare time or business firms could 
make them as a commercial enterprise. Locally, 
Frank Lewis and Son of Harpursville made blocks at 
what was know as Harpur Manor. 

The process used a dry mix of concrete with the 
face of the block at the bottom of the mold. A fine mix 
made more detail for the face and the rest of the mold 
was filled with a coarser mix for strength. Each block 
was hand-tamped, a labor intensive process. The 
blocks could be removed from the mold immediately 
and place on pallets for air curing. 

The face design could vary, but most of the Lewis blocks were made to look like cut stone. Posts 
and other components also had considerable variation. By the 1930’s, automatic machines were 
producing concrete blocks, but because the face was on the side of the mold, designs could not be 
incorporated. 

Several examples of cast concrete block construction remain in Afton. The porches of the Alton 
Jenks and Marge McHugh houses on Spring Street and the Riegert house on Main Street are made of 
these blocks. The Afton Museum house was owned by Mr. and Mrs. Fred Lewis in 1916. They raised 
the house and replaced the old wooden porch with the present blocks and posts made by the Lewis 
firm. Two rows of blocks top the cellar wall. 

The barn of Hyman Wilcox was built of concrete blocks about 1918. The retaining wall of the former 
Richard Schuster farm is of the cut stone blocks and was probably made at the time that the 
neighboring D&H Railroad underpass was built in the 1920’s. 

Frank and Daisy Decker built their concrete porch at the farm on Rte. 41 in 1909. The total cost was 
$150.25 for the concrete work which included 135 blocks, 450 square feet of concrete floor, 6 three foot 
columns, 5 five foot columns, 3 steps, 33 feet of sidewalk, 4 feet wide, a stepping block, and a hitching 
post for horses. The roof was extra. 
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An example of off-hand flourishing from the book “ Ancient and Ornamental Alphabets " published in 
London in 1850. Included in the book are many types of lettering in many different languages. The 
examples are on old paper tipped into the book. 


According to a writing practice book of 1873, P.R. Spencer’s system of writing was the first one 
published for the public, originally in 1 848. 

Platt Rogers Spencer lived from 1820 to 1860. He developed his distinctive script which used a 
whole-arm movement with limited finger movement. Flourishing was a further development of this 
style of writing. It used ornamental strokes to enhance the appearance of the scripts. 

The 1873 practice book uses repetitions of words to help achieve uniformity with a pre-written 
example. 

Later publications promoted other methods of handwriting. “ The Ellsworth Writing Book” came out 
in New York in 1877. In this practice book, whole sentences and examples of receipt forms are 
repeated several times. 

“Modern Business Penmanship” by Edward C. Mills of New York was published by the American 
Book Company in 1903. It stressed the repetition of ovals and other forms plus rows of the same 
lettering, over and over. 

The “Zaner Method of Writing” published in Columbus, Ohio in 1916, put great store in arm 
movement, with only the fingernails touching the paper. Correct posture and arm position are 
illustrated. 

“Arm Movement Writing", put out by Mountain State Business College of West Virginia is a very 
similar to the Zaner method. It uses the exact same illustration for posture and arm position. 

A more recent book of “Writing Lessons for Primary Grades” by A N. Palmer was published in 1931. 
This Palmer Method was taught in the Afton Schools when I was in grades 1 through 4. Its ovals and 
push-pulls were a familiar and dreaded daily exercise. 

When I reached fifth grade, Irene Reiling’s handwriting was a little different from the Palmer Method. 
It has features which I thought were speedier. I adapted parts of it, mixed with what I had previously 
been taught, ending up with a much less legible handwriting. If I wish to be sure of being understood, I 
now print. 
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Belle Grove Plantation , near Middletown, Va., was built in 1794-1797 by Major Isaac Hite, Jr. It is on 
the site of the Battle of Cedar Creek of October 19, 1864 and was the headquarters of Major General 
Philip H. Sheridan. It is now a part of the National Trust for Historic Preservation. Picture from 
postcard purchased at Belle Grove. 

While visiting friends in West Virginia recently, I saw another friend, George Siekkinen, who is an 
architect for the National Trust for Historic Preservation. He invited me to go with him to Belle Grove 
Plantation near Middletown, Va. f where he was to take some photographs for a program. 

Belle Grove, built in 1794-1797, was the headquarters of Major General Philip H. Sheridan at the 
time of the nearby Battle of Cedar Creek on October 19, 1864. The imposing mansion overlooks the 
green fields which were part of the battle site. 

In the early morning fog of October 19th, Lt. General Jubal Early and his Confederate troops 
surprised the Union troops. Sheridan, who had been called to Washington for a conference, heard of 
the attack on his supposedly secure men, and rode wthl all speed from Winchester. On the way he 
met some of his retreating forces, rallied them, and returned with them to win the battle, along with 
those who had remained on the field. This success secured the Shenandoah Valley for the North. 

The Battle of Cedar Creek was much on the minds of the people of Afton as the 1 14th Regiment, 
from Chenango County, was a participant. 

Casualties were high, with 20 men of the regiment being killed and many more being wounded. My 
records show that William M. Johnston of Afton was killed and was buried at the battlefield site. Those 
wounded were Henry Andrews, Emmett M. Benton, Theodore Cable, James Dennis, Peter Rogers, 
and John O. Terry, all of whom had enlisted in Afton. Rodney Presho was captured and sent to 
Andersonville Prison where he died. Wallace A. Wilkins was taken to Salisbury Prison, but survived. 

On November 16, 1865, Capt. E.P. Pellet, who had been with the 114th Regiment, petitioned the 
Chenango Board of Supervisors to raise a fund to rebury the twenty dead men in identifiable graves or 
return their bodies to Chenango County. Money apparently was not appropriated and no bodies were 
returned here except privately. 
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An illustration demonstrating what pride, some paint, and some new shutter hinges might do to 
improve the morale of pupils and the community. An emphasis of Arbor Day was to improve the school 
building and site and to plant trees. Picture from u Arbor Day, State of New York, 1907 ", edited by A.S. 
Draper, commissioner for Education. 

The 26th anniversary of the first Earth Day was observed in Albany on April 22, with Governor 
George Pataki as a speaker at the Corning Preserve on the Hudson River. Among other topics, he 
emphasized the continuing cleanup of the polluted Hudson River. 

Earth Day is an outgrowth of the earlier Arbor Day which was first established in Nebraska by J. 
Sterling Morton in 1872. The National Education Association passed a resolution promoting Arbor Day 
in 1884. It was first observed in New York State in 1889. 

In 1970, New York Commissioner of Education, Andrew S. Draper, edited a booklet on “Arbor Day" 
for the use of teachers and students. He stated: "In every school in the State, let the day be used to 
create a new love for nature in the teacher and let something be done which for a long time will 
express that new interest in the subject." 

In 1907, District Schools were still the norm and most common project for Arbor Day was the 
beautification of the school grounds and the planting of trees. In 1906, 9641 school districts reported 
planting of 11,752 trees. A total of 318,920 had been planted since 1889. 

The booklet illustrates good and bad examples of school landscaping and upkeep. A picture of an 
unpainted building in a barren yard has as part of its caption, “Who can blame the children who get 
their training in such surroundings for growing up with a disregard for the beautiful things of nature and 
with a desire to get away from the farm? Farmers will sometime come to see that it actually pays in 
dollars and cents to the community to paint schoolhouses and plant trees on the grounds." 

Appropriate poems and songs about nature for the observance of Arbor Day conclude the booklet. 

Today our concerns have expanded far beyond the schoolyard. The saving of ourselves as tenants 
of Planet Earth is a part of saving the environment. 
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The Presbyterian (left) and Methodist (right) Churches in Nineveh appear to be almost identical except 
for their steeples. They were built within six years of each other. The Methodist building was tom 
down about 1920. Photo from Town Historian. 

The hamlet of Nineveh once had two churches, the Presbyterian and the Methodist. The two 
buildings looked very much alike, the first having been built in 1849, the latter in 1855. 

A Presbyterian congregation was organized in 1831 as the South Bainbridge and Nineveh 
Presbyterian Church. Of the 35 members, 12 came from the defunct South Bainbridge Church in 
present Afton. 

When improvements were made in 1852 as a class of the Harpursville charge. Members met at the 
schoolhouse until their building was completed. 

When improvements were made in 1900, a bell costing $240 was given by Reuben Lovejoy, a Civil 
War Veteran. 

In 1873, the Nineveh Church became an appointment, but in 1884 returned to its status as a part of 
the Harpursville charge. 

A rift arose in 1881 when Rev. L.F. Ketchum insisted on preaching in an area considered to be a part 
of the Harpursville charge. Rev. Ketchum left the church and organized a Reformed Methodist Society 
two miles from Harpursville. 

The Methodist congregation declined in membership in the early 20th century and disbanded. The 
remaining members merged into the Harpursville congregation. 

A story is told that when silent movies became popular, they were shown in the vacated Methodist 
building on Saturday nights. Presbyterian Sunday School pupils who attended these movies were 
sometimes absent from Sunday morning classes. To solve the problem, a member of the congregation 
bought the old building and had it demolished. 

A survivor of the old Nineveh Methodist Church is Mr. Lovejoy’s bell which now hangs in the tower of 
the stone church built by the Harpursville Methodists in 1920 to replace an older structure. 

The Nineveh Presbyterian Church has survived the years and on April 21, 1996, dedicated its new 
Parish Hall wing which will serve both the congregation and the community. 
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Shervin F Estes , from Perch Pond, was the grandfather of the 
late Larry Estes. He served in the 137th Regiment of the 
Union Army and saw duty in the coastal southern states under 
Gen. William T. Sherman. Picture from Erma Estes. Afton 
Historical Society. 




Erma Estes of Hobe Sound, Florida recently presented to 
the Afton Historical Society several items from the family of 
her husband Larry Estes. Included are two blankets, a diary, 
and a photograph which dates from the Civil War service of 
Shervin F. Estes, grandfather of Larry. 

Shervin was the son of Ahimaaz Estes, who was a local 
Methodist preacher for over forty years. His mother was 
H Elma Whitmore Estes. 

Shervin was married to Julia Anne Panne in 1857. 
Although their P.O. address was Center Village, the Estes 
family lived at Perch Pond. 

* * M Shervin enlisted on the 137th Regiment of the Union Army 

* in Binghamton on August 30, 1864. On Sept. 26, he was 
mustered in at Elmira. From there he “took the cars” to 
Dunkirk from where he traveled by ship to Cleveland. His destination from there was by train to 
Chattanooga where he drew his tent and camp tools. After setting up camp in October 13, he was 
detailed to work on Fort Phelps. An expected enemy attack did not happen. He also saw service in 
Virginia, S. Carolina, N. Carolina, and Georgia under Gen. William T. Sherman. 

Shervin spent much of his time doing guard duty. An early assignment was to guard a drove of 
4,000 cattle. Another time he was sent with a unit to forage for pigs. 

There is hint of glory of war in the diary. The high points were seeing sights of Chattanooga and 
Washington and meeting up with some friends from home. The rest was the drudgery of striking their 
tents before dawn, marching all day, and setting up camp again, then to repeat the same for several 
days. Rarely did they travel by train. Part of their duty was to rip up rails and burn the ties. Frequent 
winter rain and sometimes snow made life miserable. Shervin was sometimes excused from duty 
because of illness. 

At Chancellorsville, Shervin saw the unburied bones of soldiers killed two years before. 

At the end of the war, Shervin left Washington on June 1 1 , 1865. He rode on top of the cars all the 
way from Baltimore to Elmira, arriving home on June 14. 
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The Civil War monumnet erected by Eliza 
Girvin Tent in Glen wood Cemetery in 1940. 
Left to right, Howard Mills, then Commander 
of the V.F.W., Irene Lewis, Dorothy Tobey 
Thelma Brown, and Lynnette Baciuska. 
Photo from Town Historian. 

Each year, during Memorial Day weekend, 
members of the Afton Historical decorate 
Afton’s Civil War monument in Glenwood 
Cemetery. The size of an ordinary family plot 
marker, its existence probably is not known 
to most people. 

The monument was erected by Eliza 
Girvin Tent No. 62 of the Daughters of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War in 1940. It is 
inscribed “In Memory of the Union Veterans of the Civil War, 1861-1865". It is located on Lot. 87, 
known as the “Soldiers’ Lor. Cyrus A. Lamb and Moses Tuttle are buried at the front of the lot. 

The monument was dedicated on Sunday, July 14, 1940, at 3:00 p.m. Congressman Edwin Arthur 
Hall, the speaker, was escorted by the Girl Scouts, followed by patriotic societies. Flowers were placed 
by the Hoyt sisters. Lynn Loomis gave the opening prayer. The Salute to the Flag was led by the Boys’ 
Club. Rev. Clifford E. Webb gave the benediction, followed by Taps played by Gordon Knapp. Music 
included the singing of “America" by all and two accordion selections by Mrs. Margaret Thurston. 

After a brief history of Vanderberg Post, Grand Army of the republic, by Mrs. Nellie Videtto of 
Sidney and remarks by Mrs. Carrie Briggs, Congressman Hall was introduced by Mrs. Mary Roberts, 
President of Eliza Girvin Tent. 

In his address, Mr. Hall stated that “We in America are at the crossroads. If we continue as we have 
for the past 150 years, we will maintain the doctrine of republican government and our American 
constitutional rights." 

He mentioned that his predecessor, Congressman Bert Lord, was buried in Glenwood Cemetery, 
and that he wished to carry out the wishes of the people as Mr. Lord had done. 

Soon after this day, World War II changed the U.S. and the world forever. 
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A group of Methodist ministers who served 
the Afton Methodist Church over the years. 
The picture was taken in Norwich in 1900. 
Left to right, rear: A.F. Chaffee, A.J. Cook, 
Mrs. Tarble, Mrs. Personeus, Zenas Tarble, 
C.B. Personeus. Middle: J.L Thomas, N.J. 
Hawley, H.N. Van Dusen. Seated: Wm. W. 
Andrews. Photo from Mildred Scott. Afton 
Historical Society. 


The photograph has the names of all the 
people on the back and was taken in 
Norwich in 1900. The group was somewhat 
of a puzzle. The only names familiar to me 
were Zenas Tarble, N.B. Personeus, and N.J. 
Hawley. 

Zenas Tarble was an Afton resident who had moved to Norwich. The other two were known to have 
been Methodist ministers in Afton. The History of the Wyoming Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, written by A.F. Chaffee in 1906, provided the clues to solve the puzzle. With the exception of 
M. Tarble, all of the men had served as pastors of the Afton Methodist Church as follows William W. 
Andrews, 1870-72; H.N. Van Dusen, 1878-79; N.J. Hawley, 1880-82; A.F. Chaffee, 1885-86; A.J. 
Cook, 1887-91; C.B. Personeus, 1896-98; and J.L. Thomas, 1899-02; Rev. Thomas was pastor at the 
time of the picture Those who had served during the gaps were not present, perhaps having already 
died. 

The group may have been attending a church meeting in Norwich. The sign over the door indicates 
that the picture was taken in front of a business establishment. Perhaps Mr. Tarble was host to the 
group. 

Zenas Tarble was born Feb. 25, 1841, in the Town of Sanford, the son of Hiram and Louise A. 
Aplington Tarble. On Aug. 12, 1862, he enlisted in Company E of the 114th Regiment of New York 
Volunteers and served in several campaigns. After the Civil War, he married Mary F. Chaffee of Afton 
and moved there. He operated a meat market in one of the buildings burned in the Great ire of Aug. 2, 
1884. Later he moved into the basement of Joseph Decker’s new store, now Morgan Hill Realty. 

In 1898, Mr. Tarble was elected Sheriff of Chenango County and he and his wife moved to Norwich. 
His Afton house appears on the map to be one now occupied by Mrs. Dick Barr. He still owned a farm 
in Sanford. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tarble were active members of the Methodist Church in Norwich as they had been in 
Afton. Zenas was a Mason and a charter member of the Afton G.A.R. 
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The Senior Class of Afton central 
School in 1921. The school did not 
require uniforms , but middy blouses 
and skirts were common school wear. 
Included, not in the order pictured, 
are: Nila Birdsall Hulburt , Celia Cham- 
berlin Jewell, Minnie Hunt Wood, 
Mildred Vail Conklin, Celia Carr 
Stroup, Viola Gregory, Mildred Merrell, 
Ada Weeks Ireland, and Marie Nicker- 
son Burrows. Mildred Merrell is at right 
rear and is the only still living. 

Photo from Afton High School Catalo- 
gue, 1921-22. 

At this time of year, graduations and alumni gatherings are on the calendars of many families. I 
attended my 45th reunion at Cornell the weekend of June 9 and I will have attended my 53rd high 
school reunion at the River Club on June 15. 

Commencement for Afton Central School will be Friday, June 21, with about 50 graduates, double 
the number when I graduated in 1943. In the latter years of the 20th century, there were no gradu- 
ates in seven scattered years. The class of 1921 had nine, all women. 

Before the completion of the auditorium wing of the school in the 1930’s, graduation ceremonies 
were held in places such as the Baptist Church. Up into the 1920’s, each graduate was required to 
give an oration. 

In 1874, the first compulsory school attendance law was passed, requiring that all pupils attend so 
many weeks a year until age 14. Many, especially boys, dropped out at that age or later because 
they were needed at home to work on the farm or because they were not interested in school and 
could get a job. 

In 1921, the entire Afton High School faculty consisted of nine people, including the principal who 
also taught. When I was a freshman in 1939, Principal Fred P. Foster taught Civics. 

Subjects taught in high school in 1921 were: Agriculture by Prof. William F. Spencer; Biology and 
English by A. Neola Seward; English, French, and Library by Frances Deming; Latin, History, and 
Civics by Marion G. Britton; and Mathematics and Physics by Bertha A. Castle. There were four 
grade teachers, each with two grades. Most grade rooms had about 40 pupils. This continued until 
the early 1930’s when the school became Afton Central School. 

Before 1921, only four prizes were awarded to graduates. Each was for $5.00. The number was 
expanded by Principal Spencer to include 14 for the high school and two for each of the grades. Only 
one appears familiar today. 

Only Regents Diplomas were awarded in 1921, but few graduates went on to college. Several 
stayed on for a post-graduate course each year. 
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HISTORICAL MINUTES NO. 169 
by Charles Decker, Afton Town Historian 



Vestal notched arrow points similar to those 
found in the Afton area by Collector J. Warren 
Benton. They are over 4,000 years old. Illustra- 
tion from U A Typology and Nomenclature for 
New York Projectile Points ” by William A. 
Ritchie. 


On June 3rd, Mrs. Buman’s second grade class toured the Afton Museum. A special attraction was 
the collections of Indian artifacts on display. One collection, mounted in a wall case, came from the 
home of Isabelle Jennings. The arrowheads, spear points, and other tools came from various parts of 
the U.S. A smaller collection, assembled by Gerald Rudnitski, came from the East Side river flats 
below Afton. 

Each spring and fall, as soon as fields are plowed, several regulars are out scanning the furrows 
for these relics of a past civilization. Years ago, the late J. Warren Benton, as Afton native, was 
amassing a large collection, at least part of which I believe to be in the Indian Collection at Hartwick 
College in Oneonta. 

Another serious collector was Dr. Vernon Leslie of Honesdale, PA, who came several times a year 
to hunt artifacts on the Decker and neighboring flats. Before his death about two years ago, he had 
published several books on local history, including Native Americans. 

Derek Prindle is often seen on the local fields pursuing his hobby of collecting Indian artifacts. 

I used to find arrowheads most often while cultivating corn. I had to watch the ground while driving 
the tractor at a slow speed. I still have some of them. 

My father had two cigar boxers piled high with arrowheads found on the Decker farm. He sold 
them to a local collector years ago. 

My grandfather found a very fine pestle which was used for grinding corn. It was once in the old 
Historical Rooms in the old Village Hall. It disappeared during a renovation project on the building. 

William A. Ritchie, a former N.Y.S. Archeologist, published several books on Indian artifacts. 
A paperback volume called “A Typology and Nomenclature for New York Projectile Points" has illus- 
trations to help in identification. The Vestal notched points are found in the upper Susquehanna 
Valley. A sample study included 314 of these points found within a 3 mile radius of Afton by J. Warren 
Benton. They date from about 2140 B.C. 
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Afton's Glenwood Cemetery, 
overlooking the Susquehanna 
Valley, was established in 
1876. The older part of the 
cemetery is shown in the 
photo. The fountain, at the 
left, was installed in 1914. 
The hydrangea bushes are 
an attractive feature, espe- 
cially in late summer. 

Photo from Town Historian. 


The Glenwood Cemetery Association was organized as the Rural Cemetery Association 
on Sept. 15, 1876. The first trustees were E.L. Jacobs, J.H. Nickerson, M.D. Howard, 
Henry Hinman, Jacob Van Woert, Reed Peck, Wm. Bush, Selah Decker, and T.L. Willey. 

On May 2, 1877, it was voted to purchase about 9 acres of land from Harris Briggs, 
“lying North of Bump Creek and following the Bluff or high grounds to the lands owned by 
Harrison Caswell.” At the same meeting, the name Glenwood Cemetery Association was 
adopted. 

On June 14, 1877, a lease for a roadway was signed, reserving to Mr. Briggs a right of 
way next to Bump Creek for his cattle to pass. The strip was later purchased. 

The first annual meeting was held on January 15, 1878. Four circular lots were reserved 
for ornamental purposes. The 1879 minutes reported 7 interments, 18 re-interments, 
1 interment in the potter’s field, and 3 removals from the potter’s field. Total lots sold to 
date were 28. Some of the re-interments were from the East Side Cemetery. 

Over the years, land has been added to the cemetery as it has filled up. 

On August 12, 1960, papers were drawn up for the merger of East Side cemetery 
Association and the Glenwood Cemetery Association. The old East Side record books plus 
the Universalist Church record book were deposited in the Afton Free Library where they 
are kept in the locked case. 

Until 1971, trustees of the Glenwood Cemetery had managed its investment funds. 
In that year, due to increasing complexity, an Investment Management Account was 
opened with a financial institution. This arrangement continues today. 

The cemetery fountain was installed in 1914. It was Model No. 118, listed at $115.00. 
It was manufactured by a New York City firm. About five years ago, thieves stole the upper 
ortions of the fountain. The cast iron base, decorated with frogs and turtles, remains, 
o trace of the top has ever been found. 
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HISTORICAL MINUTES NO. 172 


by Charles Decker, Afton Town Historian 



The two huge old elms 
which stood in front of 
the former Leo Nichols 
farmstead on Route 7 
between Afton and 
Bainbridge. Many area 
residents can remem- 
ber when they were 
cut down. 


Postcard from Town 
Historian. 


The American elm has become largely a thing of the past due to the incursions of the 
Dutch elm disease. The virus is spread by the European bark beetle or by the smaller 
American bark beetle. 

Early travelers and settlers in the Susquehanna River valley, in judging land quality by 
the types of trees, noted the large number of elms. 

One caption of the above picture claims that those elm trees “grew from two walking 
sticks that Mr. Kelsey stuck in the ground on his return from a rafting trip in 1775.” 
Accompanying information indicates that this was Heth Kelsey. From 1775 to 1779, he was 
serving under various commands in Connecticut as a soldier in the American Revolution. 
Also, this part of New York State was Indian territory until after the Revolution. Settlers did 
not begin to arrive until 1786, and rafting of logs on the river followed some years later as 
forests were being cut. In the first years, trees not used for houses and barns were burned 
to make potash, the first cash crop. 

Many American cities have an Elm Street, indicating the wide use of the tree for shade. 
Many colleges might as well be called Elm-league as Ivy-league. 

In 1877, the Ostrander Elms were planted on Cornell University’s East Avenue. These 
were dug up as saplings on the land of a Mr. Ostrander, a farmer of small means in Danby. 
He wished to give something of lasting value for the campus. When I was an under- 
graduate from 1947 to 1951, the then large trees formed a virtual tunnel over the street 
and were marked by a block of red sandstone. In the early 1970’s when I was in summer 
school, many of these were already gone, along with others on campus. Foresters were 
vainly trying to develop methods to save the remaining ones. 

The same thing was happening around the country. Euclid Avenue and neighboring 
streets in Syracuse still had some beautiful, huge elms in the summer of 1969. By the time 
summer school was over, most of them had turned from green to yellow, then to brown, 
and finally were dead. 

Afton’s specimen elm in front of the Community Center is a hybrid and is thriving to date. 
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Darwin H. Craig as he appeared while attending Albany 
Law School. During his post-graduate year at Afton High 
School, and after, he kept a journal in which he recorded 
his thoughts and experiences. 

Photo from Afton Historical Society. 

Darwin H. Craig of Afton finished a post-graduate 
course at the old wooden Afton High School in June of 
1902. He had enjoyed his extra year and had been 
involved in many school and social activities. He 
attended all of the end-of-the-year events such as the 
Baccalaureate Service, Class Night, Commencement, 
and the Alumni Banquet. He made lively comments 
about each in his journal. 

Darwin applied for a summer job waiting table at the 
Sinclair Hotel at Bethlehem in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire. He tried to get a place there for his 
friend Harry England, but was unsuccessful. 

He got the job and, with much excitement, took the train on July 9 at 8:00 a.m., arriving 
at Montpelier, VT, at 2:30 the next morning. Later in that day he arrived at Bethlehem. 

Darwin was keenly disappointed when he arrived at the Sinclair. His first reaction was, 
“The scenery is beautiful around here. High mountains for miles around. But the place, oh 
my. It has made me homesick.” He was put in a shack of a room with 15 other fellows. As is 
often the case with well brought up youth, Darwin was unprepared for the behavior of those 
not so well brought up. The smoke from their cigarettes was repulsive to him and their “vile 
language" was offensive. He was not given any waiting jobs. 

By July 20, he had returned home. He got a job at the Sign Works, painting signs. This 
was not very satisfactory as for the first couple of weeks the work was not steady due to 
the lack of lumber. He was earning only 60c to 80c per day. He finally was put on a daily 
salary of $1 .00. He went to Binghamton to take an exam to qualify him for teaching, but the 
shortness of time prevented him from studying properly. 

Finally, Darwin received an offer of $35 per week at the New York Central Freight Office 
in Amsterdam, N.Y., which he took. 

Eventually, he attended Albany Law School and received a law degree. He practiced in 
Afton for many years. 
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A horse-drawn float at the 
Afton Fair, about 1915. 
Automobiles are mixed with 
buggies and surries, at a 
time of transition in the 
means of transportation. The 
wagon driver is said to be 
Del Merritt. 

Photo from Town Historian. 

The early fairs of the Afton 
Driving Park and Agricultural 
Association were held in the 
middle of September. In the 
year 1915, the dates were September 14-17. The fair was primarily an agricultural show 
as designated by the name. By September, crops had been harvested and could be 
exhibited in competition for the premiums in many classes. Also, the hard work of the 
growing season was completed so that farmers and their families could relax a little and 
enjoy the fair. 

In 1915, fair officers were: President, Fred Church; Vice Presidents, George Aylesworth 
and I.W. Seeley; Treasurer, P.S. Krum; and Secretary, Harry G. Horton. 

Horse racing was always a part of the fair, leading to the name “Jockeyport.” The race 
track was constructed along with the grandstand during the first year of the fair. George 
Tingley set a long-standing record for trotting with his horse “Marching Dillon." 

The floats of that period were either horse-drawn or mounted on automobiles, indicating 
the transition taking place in transportation. 

Horses were still very important in the premium list, coming first in Class A, with 8 
divisions of horses, ponies, and mules. The best-matched carriage team brought $25 to its 
owner, the highest premium of any entry at the fair in 1915. 

Some of the Premium Book advertising was aimed at horse owners and users. Church 
Brothers listed their Spavinoff Cures at $1.00 per box. Leon F. Russ’s Belgian horse, “The 
Real Thing,” was available at stud, either at the Russ barn or, on Saturdays, at the Central 
House in Afton. L.J. Redington of Otego had ponies for sale and also for children to ride at 
the Afton Fair. 

In 1916 and 1917, the fairs were held in August, perhaps due to the effects of World 
War I. They returned to the September date for a few years, but when I was young, in the 
1 930’s, the fairs were held about two weeks before the beginning of school. Now they 
occur in the middle of July. 
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An urn containing the 
Olympic Flame was carried 
from the Temple of Jupiter to 
the Temple of Hera to open 
the first modern Olympic 
Games in Athens, Greece, in 
1896. 


Photo from "Olympic 
Dreams", 1996. 


The Centennial of the modern Olympic Games is now being observed with the Summer 
Games in Atlanta, Ga. Some of my Bookmobile patrons are attending. 

The revived modern games opened in Athens, Greece, on April 6, 1896, in a new sports 
stadium constructed for the purpose. Several Americans led among winners of foot-racing 
events. 

The ancient Greek games may date from as early as 1400 B.C. The first known contest 
was in 776 B.C. It was one of four national festivals and was to honor Zeus, the king of the 
gods. After the conquest of Greece by the Romans in the 100’s B.C., the games lost their 
religious significance and were ended by Emperor Theodosius in 394 A.D. 

The original site at Olympia was covered over by earthquake and landslide, but was 
excavated by German archaeologists in 1875. 

The Olympic Flame is carried in relays from Olympia to the host city, beginning four 
weeks before the games begin. Planes and ships carry the torch across seas and 
mountains. 

It was thought that the modern games would promote peace, but political tensions 
sometimes arise. A tragedy such as the terrorist attack in Munich in 1972, with deaths of 
17 people, can mar the purpose of the games. 

Cities of the world compete to become the sites for the Summer and Winter Games 
which occur every four years. To be a host city is very expensive honor, costing many 
millions of dollars to make the necessary preparations for contest facilities and to provide 
food and housing for the many visitors. However, new buildings and internal improvements 
may be of lasting benefit to the community. 

At a library meeting in Lake Placid, a year before the Winter Games there, a promoter 
showed a film of the projected plan for the events. In spite of best laid plans, a financial 
loss resulted. 

A visitor to Otsego County from Atlanta this week had purposely taken her vacation at 
this time to be away from that congested city where heavy traffic has forced many 
businesses to close for the duration. 
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Employees of the Borden, 
later the Dairymen's League 
Creamery, which was across 
the tracks on Mill Street. 
Pictured left to right are: 
Jesse Barr, Earl Quincy, 
Lesley Crane, George Hoyt, 
and Leon Russ. Before 1922 

Photo from Glenn Russ. 

Afton Historical Society. 

creameries were a part ot the commercial structure in every dairy community a few 
years back, but they are becoming fewer and fewer. 

The earlier ones made butter and cheese which were then sent to city markets. In 1826, 
Mr. Godfrey of Guilford took the first dairy butter from that town to Newburgh by wagon, 
from where it went by sloop to New York City. There he received 12'A cents per pound 
instead of 6 cents which he would have received at home. It took four days for the sloop to 
return. 

By the 1850's, dairy products could be taken over the Delaware and Susquehanna 
Plank Road to Deposit. From there they could be shipped on the newly-built Erie Railroad 
to New York City in just a few hours. 

In the late 19th century, there were creameries in Vallonia Springs and Bettsburg. Enos 
Johnston's place in Bettsburg made about 550 pounds of cheese a day in 1880. 

The 1885 Sanborn Insurance Map of Afton shows the Nickerson and Church Creamery 
and Cheese Factory on Van Woert Street (Mill Street). When refrigerated railroad cars 
were developed, creameries were located next to the tracks, as whole, fresh milk could 
then be transported long distances. 

The first such creamery was near the tracks and the site of Horton Hardware. The old 
Borden Creamery was built in 1905 across the tracks on Mill Street. It became the 
Dairymen's League Creamery about 1922. The operation continued to about 1965 under 
the management of Jesse Barr. The building burned in 1 974. 

The Sheffield Creamery, later Crowley's, was established by the 1930's. Milk from the 
Decker farm first went to Sheffield's and later to Crowley's. The milk cans bore the number 
42. The milk train brought students to Afton High School before centralization. 

Managers of the Sheffield-Crowley Creamery that I remember were Sam Matthews, 
Arthur Bacon, and Francis Crandall. It closed in the 1960's and milk was then taken in 
cans by truck to Coventry. All area milk is now stored and hauled in bulk. (Francis Crandall 
now lives at The Huntington, 18851 Florida Street, Huntington Beach, Huntington, CA 
92648.) 
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The East River Road, 
now part of Route 41, 
was first paved with tar 
and crushed stone in 
1917. The work crew 
lived in temporary 
quarters set up in the 
sugar bush of the 
Decker farm, about on 
the site of the home of 
Sally and Jerry Rudnitski 
on Decker Road. 

Photo by Daisy Decker. 

This last week, a section of Route 41 on Afton’s East Side was paved by New York 
State with a layer of blacktop in just a few days. 

In 1917, the same road was first paved with tar and crushed stone. Much of that labor 
was done with horses and men’s muscles, augmented by some power machinery. The 
contrast in equipment and its smooth product today is amazing. Before that first paving, 
as with any dirt road, it had been muddy in spring and fall, dusty in summer, and drifted 
with snow in winter. 

Route 41 from McClure to Bettsburg was paved with concrete in the early 1920’s. In 
the 1850’s, it had been a plank toll road. 

Some very early New York State roads, such as the Great Genesee Road and the 
Cherry Valley Road, had been partly financed by lotteries, but the ordinary roads of the 
latter 19th century were worked by the owners of the lands fronting on them. In 1880, the 
stature-labor system was in use everywhere. It was locally known as “working out the 
road tax”. 

The Town of Afton was divided into some fifty road districts. Each district had an 
Overseer of Highways who was responsible to see that road upkeep was done each year 
by him and his neighbors. The road district could contain from two or three to up to 
twenty landowners, depending on density of population. In 1898, R.R. Church was 
Overseer of Highways in District No. 7, which included part of the area recently paved. 
Twelve landowners lived in the district and were assessed a total of 35 hours of road 
work. All of them completed the allotted time. The most was 7'A hours, the least was 1 
hour. Any persons not performing their work were to be assessed $1 .50 per day. 

Two thirds of the work was to be done by July 1 and the rest by October. Also, all 
noxious weeds were to be mowed twice during the season and loose stones were to be 
removed from the roadway at least once a month from April to December. All members 
of a district were required to assist with keeping the roads passable in winter. A layer of 
snow was preferred for sleighing. 

Although the coast of good roads is high, we can be thankful that we do not have to 
maintain them personally. 
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Walter Callen was the rural mail carrier on 
Oak Hill and Nurse Hollow in 1930. In 
winter, skis let down of the front end of his 
car to facilitate travel in snow. In the 
picture, son Robert holds the wrench 
needed to convert the wheels to skis. 

Photo from Mildred Callen. 

Afton Historical Society. 


At the 1996 Afton Fair, the Post Office booth had special displays and a cancellation 
commemorating the Centennial of Rural Free Delivery. 

R.F.D. did not just happen with the enactment of federal legislation. A trial period was 
first established on October 1, 1896, in Charles Town, Uvilla, and Halltown, West Virginia, 
near the home of Postmaster General William L. Wilson. 

City people had had free delivery of mail for years, but farmers had had to go to their 
local post office to pick up mail. Many of these were small 4th class post offices in the 
corner of a store. Farm organizations, especially the Grange, promoted R.F.D. as a time 
saver for farmers and as an equalizer of services for city and farm folk. 

Not everyone was pro-R.F.D. Storekeepers who had post offices did not want to lose the 
business they received by the frequent visits of farmers to pick up their mail. Star Route 
drivers, who were under contract to carry mail from post office to post office, did not want 
to lose their business. They were also free to carry merchandise and passengers for a fee. 

Although downsizing was not yet a household word, cost was a very large concern in 
Washington. Establishment of R.F.D. would mean the elimination of some small post 
offices. Routes were to be at least 24 miles long and to serve 1 00 families, but there were 
extenuating circumstances. Congressmen were torn between the desire for support from 
the farm vote and for the pressure to taxpayers to save money. 

There was also considerable regional rivalry. Most of the early R.F.D. routes were in the 
Northeast and Mid-west. The South felt neglected and protested strongly. 

Agents went to any area to investigate possible routes when any group of farmers sent 
a petition to the Post Office in Washington. They were in great demand, and at the height 
of activity, set up 9,000 routes in one year. 

The blue-print map of Afton’s routes 1 and 2 was made from sketches made by Special 
Agent Tallman on June 6, 1904. It shows the direction of travel, the location of each 
house, church, and school, and the name of each corner. 
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An example of the White Bronze cemetery monuments 
sold by the Monumental Bronze Company of Bridgeport. 
Conn. Four monuments made by the company stand in 
Glenwood Cemetery. 

Picture from advertising sheet of the company. 

A recent find at Brockmann’s Antique Center 
near Cooperstown was an advertizing sheet from 
the 1880’s for White Bronze cemetery monuments 
made by the Monumental Bronze Co. of 
Bridgeport, Conn. The monuments are cast metal, 
but are finished to look like cut stone. Upright 
styles cost from $30 to $46. 

Afton’s Glenwood Cemetery has four such 
monuments, all in the same area, and all made by 
the company mentioned. They vary in shape and 
style, but are from the time of the printed ad. They 
have resisted the deterioration that so often affects 
stone monuments. In each case the names and 
dates are attached on a separate plate. 

The four families represented are William and Rebecca Brower; Edward M. and 
Lorancy Hinman Brown; George Clapper and wives Sarah E. and Jane Merrill Clapper; 
and Wayland Hinman and wives Jennie Shay, Grace Caswell, and Carrie Olendorf 
Hinman. The headstones of the last are of stone. 

Several of the recorded deaths are before the establishment of Glenwood Cemetery in 
1876, so graves must have been moved to the site from other cemeteries. Except for the 
Brower lot, each monument records at least one burial during the period of the 
advertizement. The Brower lot was purchased by son Addison on Dec. 30, 1886. 

The removal of the grave of William Brower to Glenwood is documented in a diary 
written by his son Addison in 1892. The grave was moved from the “old cemetery”, 
possibly the East Side Cemetery, and the new monument was erected at that time. 
William has died in 1871 and his wife in 1868. Excerpts from the dairy were sent to me 
by descendant, Mrs. Elizabeth Korman of Greensboro, N.C. The old stone ended up as a 
step at the barn back of the house built by Wayland Guy on Orchard Street. Genevieve 
Wallace later lived there. 

Addison Brower lived on Spring Street in 1875 in the house now owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wade Utter. He later built the house on Pleasant Avenue later owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Scott. Addison was at one time a partner in the Sash and Blind Factory on 
Main Street. 
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Rev. Edwin T. Jacobs preached in the Afton Baptist 
Church from 1866 to 1870. This photo was taken 
by A.D. Harding in Susquehanna, PA, in the latter 
part of the 19th center. 

Photo from an album found in Cooperstown. 


While browsing in an antique shop in Coopers- 
town recently, I saw a photograph in an old album 
which looked familiar. A few days later while 
working on a display on Afton churches, I came 
across another picture of the same man in Xerox 
photos of former Baptist ministers. I went back to 
buy the album. 

The subject of the photograph was Rev. Edwin 
T. Jacobs, who preached in the Afton Baptist 
Church from March 1866 to February 1870. (The 
dates vary according to the source.) Rev. Jacobs 
came to Afton from Meredith Square in Delaware 
County. According to church records, the 
attendance of 84 to 92 was considered good. 
Also, the church raised $1500 to repair the building. 

Rev. Jacobs preached at about the same time at Bennettsville, driving back and forth 
in a high, two-wheeled cart, drawn by a sorrel mare named “Jennie". He also preached 
in Masonville from 1864 to 1868, part of the same time he was preaching in Afton and 
Bennettsville. 

During his long career, Rev. Jacobs preached in many places, mostly in Chenango 
County. He was ordained and licensed to preach in Oxford. He also was at New Berlin, 
East Pharsalia, Pitcher, Brisben, and Coventry. These were all Baptist congregations, 
some of which no longer exist. 

In East Pharsalia, Rev. Jacobs was on the committee to organize the church there. In 
New Berlin, he and Everett Collum presided at a meeting to reorganize that church. 

E.T. Jacobs was usually called Elder Jacobs. He was “a man of strong character and 
striking personality; perhaps of stern judgements, but dealing in justice to all and ready 
to see the humorous side of things at all times.” 

Evidently Rev. Jacobs took an interest in the history of Afton. He is quoted several 
times in Smith’s History of Chenango and Madison Counties as the author of an article 
with the title “The Rise and Present of Afton.” 

In later life, Rev. Jacobs moved to the northern part of Chenango County where he 
died on August 3, 1889. His wife had died in 1881. 
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r/ie old Bainbridge Hospital on East 
vlain Street served area patients for 
ibout forty years under the care of 
Mrs. Ethel Hodges 

Picture from “ Bainbridge Home- 
:oming Week-End" booklet of July 
1959 . 


During the great flood of July 
1935, I had my tonsils out at the 
old Bainbridge Hospital. Five or 
six boys from the Afton school all 
had the operation at the same 
time. Elwyn and Elton Pratt and 
Arthur Nelson were among them, 
I believe. I was nine years old at 
the time. 

I must have been one of the first to have been operated on as I remember listening to 
some of the others as they recovered from the effects of the anesthesia. One impressed 
me with his very strong vocabulary of cuss-words. 

During the night, the nurses, including Irma Ruhser who later married my uncle Ellery 
Decker, discussed the flood. The statement was made that if the siren blew, that would 
mean that the Colliersville Dam had broken. I was a little alarmed at what effect that 
would have on the hospital which was not far from the Susquehanna River. 

The Bainbridge Hospital was started by Mrs. Ethel Hodges as a nursing home in 1920 
in the old Kidder House. She was taught medical skills by local doctors, including Dr. Lee 
Dodge of Afton. He delivered me at home in 1926. Two rooms were fitted out for 
tonsillectomies and appendectomies. 

In 1922, Dr. Edward Danforth, with the backing of Dr. Dodge, bought the Owen Crumb 
house on East Main Street, now the site of the parking lot back of the Bainbridge Branch 
of the NBT, and next to the office of the Presbytery of Susquehanna Valley. The whole 
house, a large Victorian one, was used as a hospital. I remember stained glass in the 
windows on the stair landing. 

Over 1 ,000 major operations were performed at the Bainbridge Hospital over the years 
of its existence. Mrs. Hodges, as a licensed midwife, tended countless maternity cases. 
Most confinements had previously been at home and having these maternity cases all at 
one central location saved the doctors much time formerly used in travel. 

The hospital closed some time after 1959 when it was written about in a Bainbridge 
Homecoming Week-End booklet, The Hospital at Sidney having opened in 1943, 
resulting in a reduction in numbers of patients in Bainbridge. 
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The Chenango County 
Poorhouse at Preston, 
now called Preston 
Manor. About 35 peo- 
ple resided there as of 


1977. 


Picture from " Old 
Chenango County in 
Postcards" by David 
O'Connor. 



In 1898, Theodore J. Cable was Poormaster for Afton. His duties involved seeing to 
the needs of the poor who could not provide for themselves. 

In November of 1898, he presented his bill of expenses to the Town of Afton. The total 
was $32.50 for the year. On November 10, Mr. Cable swore before Justice of the Peace 
Delos Van Woert that the bill was correct. 

Most of his activities involved visits to the homes of his clients, often in the company of 
Dr. Thomas J. Tiffany when someone was ill. On December 9, 1897, he had a Mrs. 
Stevens moved to his own home. Costs ranged from $1 to $2 per trip. 

On December 25, 1897, he had called at Tuttle’s to see Mrs. Saunders. On January 
12, 1898, he went to Preston “to contest the Mary Saunders matter.” Perhaps she had 
been admitted to the County Home there. His costs for that trip were $2 plus $2 for a 
team. 

The original Chenango County Home, a wood structure in Preston, was erected in 
1862 to accommodate 125 residents. Included were “the aged, infirm, idiotic, feeble- 
minded and children.” The farm consisted of 75 acres and supported 23 cows, 9 calves, 5 
horses, a yoke of oxen, and 5 yearlings plus pigs and fowl. 

In 1879 there were 119 inmates. It was reported that “mental, moral and physical 
weakness” were the chief causes of pauperism. Afton had 4 residents at a cost of $98.20 
for the year. Another 2, listed as from Afton and Bainbridge, cost $77.72. The largest 
numbers were from Oxford, 15; Norwich, 11; and Greene, 10. 

After a fire destroyed the old wooden building with a high loss of life, new buildings 
were built of brick. 

In 1977 the home was renamed Preston Manor as the result of a contest for the 
purpose. There were 175 acres at that time. The dairy barn is now gone and the land is 
no longer cultivated except for a small garden. 

The Four County Library System serves Preston Manor with a Bookmobile stop. A 
collection of about 25 Large Print books is left each month. A few residents come out to 
select their own books. 
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Helen Smith Bevington was born in the parsonage of 
the Afton Methodist Church in 1906. She is shown 
with her mother, Lizzie Raymond Smith, in a photo 
taken in 1911. 

Picture from inside cover of “Charley Smith’s Girl” by 
Helen Bevington. 1965. 

Years ago, my father spotted a review of a book 
by Helen Bevington in the Sunday New York 
Times. The article stated that she was born in 
Afton, N.Y. Later, I found a copy of her memoir at a 
used book sale. The title is “Charley Smith’s Girl.” 
Helen’s grandfather was the Rev. I.J. Smith, 

\ * * pastor of the Afton Methodist Church. She was 

born upstairs in the spare room a few minutes after 
midnight on April 2, 1906. 

A brother of Helen had died soon after birth six 
years before. Her mother, Lizzie Raymond Smith, 
had also nearly died, so Helen was an unwanted child as the doctor had warned her of 
the danger of having another child. 

Her father, Charley Smith, was also a Methodist preacher. He had a wonderful 
speaking and singing voice, but he had a roving eye and could not keep a church very 
long. 

I.J. Smith suggested the name Aftona for his granddaughter, but her mother rejected it 
in favor of Helen. 

After two weeks, the parents and their infant daughter left the parsonage to which 
Helen did not remember ever returning. Two years after her birth, her father and mother 
divorced. Helen and her mother lived in tiny rooms in Worcester. Her mother made 
clothes for neighbor women and gave piano lessons, having salvaged her piano from the 
marriage. She finally gave up sewing and relied entirely on the piano lessons at 25c an 
hour to support herself and her daughter. On Saturdays, she left Helen with a neighbor 
while she traveled to Schenevus to give lessons there. 

In spite of a difficult early life, Helen was educated at the University of Chicago and 
Columbia University. She became an associate professor of English at Duke University in 
Durham, North Carolina where she met her husband, Merle Bevington. They have two 
sons, David and Phillip. 

Helen published three books of poetry before writing her memoir. 
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The Russell School, District No. 1 7 A, 
in the Town of Sanford. Isabel Meek 
was the teacher there in 1920-21. 


Photo from Doris Meek King. Afton 
Historical Society. 


Some snapshots presented to the 
Afton Museum by Doris Meek King 
of North Sanford show district 
schools where her sister Isabel 


taught school Included are the Austin District, Ives Hill, Melondy Hill, and Russell 
Schools. The last is of particular interest because one picture shows the school with its 
flag flying in the wind and another shows the pupils, apparently at recess, in the school 
yard. Of the seven children, four were named Green, from a neighborhood black family. 

The last was in District 17 A, of the Town of Sanford, just over the line from the Town of 
Afton. It was near the Russell farm, later owned by the Miller family, and not far from the 
former Snel egg farm. Ed, Minnie, and Ernie Russell lived there in 1920. The 1908 Plat 
Book of Broome County shows L.L. Russell on lot 23 with the school cat-a-corner on 
lot 16. 

On January 26, 1920, Isabel typed 2' A pages of description of the schoolhouse as she 
saw it. The building would not have been rated very high by the Commissioner of 
Schools’ standards. The exterior was weatherbeaten and the front door swung into the 
entry hall on one hinge where it bumped a bench under shelves containing a mirror, wash 
basin and soap dish. Above were a water pail, a small bell, and some old maps. Across 
from these hung the hats and coats of the pupils. 

A very young teacher (Isabel) and four pupils occupy the classroom which is heated 
with a Glenwood Parlor Wood Stove. Otherwise minimally furnished, the room contains a 
home-made bookcase with over 100 books. 

Prominent on the teacher’s desk is the Holy Bible, along with reading books, and a 
small bell from calling classes to recitation. A nearby bench contains an earthenware 
water jar and the children’s dinner pails. 

The two windows on each side of the room have patched panes, some with cardboard 
and some with strips of shingle. One effect of the leaky building is the dead plants in a 
window garden. 

By today’s standards, such classrooms are completely inadequate, but many people 
have happy memories of their days spent learning the 3 R’s. 
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The staff of radio station WGY Schenectady when 
it made its first broadcast on February 20, 1922. 
The station is still operating after nearly 75 years. 

Photo from “WGY-Up the Years from '22" a 25th 
anniversary pamphlet in 1947. 

Regular radio broadcasting was a new thing 
in the 1920’s. Station WGY in Schenectady was 
established in 1922, making its first appearance 
on the air on February 20. 

WGV is still broadcasting. In my youth, it was 
the only station that we received on our old 
Atwater Kent table radio in its black metal case. 
It is still the only station that is clearly received 
in parts of Delaware County. 

In the early days, listeners used a home- 
made receiver which was adjusted by moving coils of wire in and out. A "cat whisker” was 
moved over a chunk of galena to get a louder signal and headphones were used. A 
sparrow sitting on the transmitter wires might put the station off the air. 

The station also served as a technical laboratory for Drs. Alexanderson and Baker, 
who worked out techniques and equipment which became standard for the industry. 

On August 1, 1992, the first radio drama was produced. ‘The Wolf” was a 2'A hour play 
and used the first ever sound effects in broadcasting. The studio orchestra provided 
musical interludes. 

On the first broadcast in 1922, a string ensemble, 'The Sliver Strings,” provided music. A 
little later, a large symphony orchestra, The Music Builders,” began regular performances. 

A 50,000 watt transmitter was placed in a new tower and a new studio was completed 
in 1932. Again in 1938, a new 625' tower increased the range of WGY’s signal. Another 
new studio was opened the same year with an auditorium which would seat 1 50 people. 

By 1941, the station was operated and programmed by the General Electric Company. 
During the war, special programs gave information for people on the home front and the 
station acted as a 24-hour air-raid warning center. 

The staff of 7 in 1 922 had grown to 80 in 1 947 and probably is even larger today. 
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The Nicholson Viaduct at Nicholson, 
Pa. The first Lackawanna trains passed 
over it on November 7, 1915. 

Snapshot by Bernett Decker, April, 

1925. 

The Starucca Viaduct at Lanes- 
boro, Pa., is well-known as an en- 
gineering feat. Its massive stone 
arches were built in 1848 and con- 
tinue to carry the heavy trains of what was originally the Erie Railroad. Beneath the 
arches used to pass the trains of the Jefferson branch of the Delaware and Hudson. 

Another famous railroad bridge, no less a marvel, is the Nicholson Viaduct at 
Nicholson, Pa., on the line of the Lackawanna Railroad. The bridge spans the valley of 
Tunkhannock Creek. At the time it was completed in 1915, it was the largest reinforced 
concrete bridge in the world. It is a half mile long and 240 feet high. There are ten spans 
of 180 feet each and two spans of 100 feet each. 

The foundations are all set on solid rock. Two piers required excavations of 95 feet. 
The piers in the valley were excavated 60 feet below water level. 

The double tracks are enclosed between walls which are 3 feet thick and 4 feet high. 
Passenger car window views of the valley were not obstructed by the walls. 

The bridge, which was under construction from 1912 to 1915 saved 3.6 miles in 
distance on the New York to Buffalo route. Because of the elimination of grades and 
curves, two engines instead of five could move a heavy freight train on the cut-off 
resulting from the opening of the new bridge. For fast trains, 20 to 30 minutes were cut off 
from travel time. The bridge construction used about 4,509,000 cubic feet of concrete and 
2,280,000 pounds of reinforcing steel. The engineers of that day called the Nicholson 
Viaduct “The Ninth Wonder of the World.” 

In these days of tractor trailers and air freight services and passenger travel by 
automobile and airplane, it is hard for us to imagine the importance of such structures 
built during the hey-day of the railroads. 

On their honeymoon to Washington, D.C., in 1925, Bernett and Mildred Decker took 
several snapshots of the bridge. After 10 years it still had its new whiteness. About 70 
years later, when I saw it for the first time, it was still an imposing structure. 
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The use of a dowsing rod to help find water is still a 
fairly common practice. Often the rod was made from 
a branch of the witch hazel bush. 

Picture from “Journey to Day Before Yesterday" by 
Edward R. Eastman, 1964. 


At this time of year, a common sight in old 
pastures is the witch hazel bush which, as its leaves 
fall, bursts into bloom with feathery yellow clusters. 
The fruit matures in the spring. 

The witch hazel grows in the northeast and is the 
source of the medicinal liniment. It is also one of the 
woods used for dowsing or divining rods. To dowse, 
or search for water, the hazel stick is partially split 
and the split ends are held by the hands. Supposedly, 
as the dowser passes over underground water, the 
free end of the rod bends sharply toward the ground, 
against the strength of the hands. 

Dowsing was originally done to discover mineral deposits and later was used to find 
water. Some writers have suggested that Moses was using such a device at Horeb when 
the water gushed forth from the rock after he struck it with his rod. However, Martin 
Luther listed the use of a dowsing rod as a violation of the First Commandment. 

The believer in the dowsing rod swears by its authenticity. Others are very skeptical of 
its powers. Not everyone can get the same effect with the same rod on the same site. 

Much has been written about dowsing over the last 400 years. One of the most noted 
writers of this century was Kenneth Roberts, who published his Henry Gross and His 
Dowsing Rod in 1 951 . 

Today, people still claim to be able to find water with a dowsing rod and are called by 
some who are preparing to drill a well. 

Probably the most noted area user was Joseph Smith, the Mormon founder, who was 
in this area from 1825 to 1830. In addition to his “seer stone," which in those days was a 
fairly common phenomenon, both Joseph and his father used witch hazel sticks by which 
they claimed to be able to find lost objects. Josiah Stowell, who lived in what is now the 
Town of Afton, first hired Joseph Smith and his father to come to this area to help him find 
Spanish treasure, reputedly buried in the Susquehanna Valley. 







George Decker stands at the rear of a wagon 
load of cabbage driven by Frank Decker at the 
Afton depot. George has raised cabbage, but by 
this date was a broker of produce. The cars and 
wagons are waiting to transfer their loads to 
boxcars. The depot is now the River Club 
Restaurant. The original Mudge’s Feed Store is 
in the background. 

Photo from Daisy Hurd Decker album, dated 
1913. 


Fall was the time of year when crops were harvested and the excess not needed by 
the farm family was sent to market to augment the annual income. In the first half of the 
20th century, cabbage was an important cash crop around the Afton area. Several farms 
raised an acre or two. 

Cabbage was a labor intensive crop. Seeds were planted early in beds. At the end of 
June, the young plants were dug up and wrapped in bundles in burlap for resetting in 
rows in the field. 

My Uncle Arthur Grover has a horse-drawn cabbage setter which had three seats; one 
for the driver on top of a barrel of water, and two at the rear, close to the ground, for the 
“setters”. A furrow was opened, and at a click of the machine, alternating “setters” placed 
a plant into the ground, synchronized with a splash of water from the barrel. The furrow 
was then covered and firmed by the machine. This required attention and a steady 
rhythm. 

The first weeding could be done by a horse or tractor drawn cultivator, but after the 
leaves broadened, hand held hoeing had to be done. 

The ever-present green cabbage moth larvae were the main enemies of the cabbage 
plant. They chewed in the leaves and into the head, leaving a disagreeable green resi- 
due. Rotenone insecticide was applied plant by plant from a gallon maple syrup can, per- 
forated to act as a shaker. A wooden handle was nailed to the side. 

Cutting and loading cabbage was a back-breaking and cold job, with the heads at 
about 40 degrees in October. We used a sharp putty knife to cut each head which was 
left in a row to be picked up and loaded into a wagon or truck. 

After the days of shipping by rail, cabbage dealers from Cortland or Sullivan County 
came to the farms with their trucks. Sometimes the heads were just transferred to the se- 
cond vehicle, but often, in order to get a higher price, the heads were put into 50 pound 
green, mesh bags. Considerable juggling of heads of different sizes was necessary to get 
the exact weight. The bags were then sewn shut with twine and a curved bag needle. 

In our best year cabbage brought $50 a ton. The worst brought only $5. 
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The “Home Again” Home was designed for 
verterans of World War II returning to farms 
after their military service. This model also 
had plans for an extra bedroom on the right 
front and a garage on the left rear. 

Picture from ‘The Business of Farming,” 

1946. 

Fifty years ago, in 1946, servicemen 
were returning home and taking advantage 
of the G.l. Bill of Rights to get an education 
and finance new homes. An issue to ‘The Business of Farming," Veterans Issue, was dis- 
tributed locally by J.W. Van Cott & Son, Inc., of Walton, Unadilla and Sidney. 

The opening article, “3 E’s for Farming,” was written by Stanley W. Warren and Herrell 
DeGraff, who were professors of courses which I took about two years later at Cornell 
University. The article stresses Education, Experience, and Environment, all factors in the 
success of a farmer. 

Their concluding paragraph states: “When a family not adapted to farming gets a poor 
farm, a low standard of living usually results. When a good farmer and a wife who likes 
farming get a good farm, an excellent standard of living can be maintained.” 

Most of the paper is devoted to housing for returning farm veterans. Plans are included 
both for remodeling an old farmhouse for two families and for constructing a completely 
new house. 

The “Home Again” Home is a one-story house with a basic floor plan, but with a se- 
cond plan showing possible future additions of another bedroom and a garage as the 
family and income grows. 

The utility room allows for handling and storage of “men’s coats, boots, milk pails, fruits 
and vegetables to be cleaned, chickens to be picked, etc.” It was definitely a farm home. 

Decorating hints emphasize bright colors in fabrics and paints in both old and new 
houses. Many a farm bride was faced with a “time-worn house and oatmeal color 
scheme” and was reminded that “old walls, woodwork and ceilings-worn uneven floors- 
furniture from mother’s attic or bought unfinished undergo a Cinderella transformation 
with the magic of a paint brush. 

This was practical advice because good quality new furniture and building supplies 
were not yet readily available after wartime production suspension. 

Siding recommended was asbestos cement shingles which still remain on many a 
farm and village home of that period. 
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J i i } Ita Pete's daily service between Albany 
and Binghamton was an example of 
the competition between rail and high- 
way transport in 1933. Improved roads 
and vehicles made this possible. 

Photo from “ The Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroad Bulletin,” March 1, 1933. 

‘The Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
road Bulletin” issues from the 1930’s 
give insight into the struggle of the 
railroads to remain profitable in the face of rapidly increasing truck and automobile traffic. 

A series of five articles in 1933 discussed the “Rail-Highway Problem.” It was stated 
that “Railroad managements find no fault with this kind of competition; motor vehicles are 
undoubtedly better suited to the more rapid and economical handling of certain kinds of 
traffic.” 

Their complaint was that restrictive legislation “prevented the prompt modification of 
such expensive passenger train and station service and facilities as have become 
obsolete or unnecessary because of the inroads made on railroad traffic by highway 
transport.” A second complaint was “the futility of attempting regulation of highway 
transport" by many small operators. 

The construction of improvements such as the Nicholson Viaduct in the 1 920’s had 
cost millions of dollars at a time when highway traffic was just beginning to expand. 

Many communities on the rail lines resisted the closing of facilities as the railroads 
were a major source of tax revenue. It sometimes took two years of extensive hearings 
before the railroad was allowed to close uneconomical depots which had originally been 
spaced about five miles apart to accommodate horse-drawn traffic. 

Railroad management also considered it a misuse of public funds to allow commercial 
vehicles to use roads paid for by tax dollars, some of which railroads had paid. An 
example of such misuse is a picture of a new car carrier traveling on a public street with a 
church in the background. 

At the turn of the 20th century, the Afton depot was humming with business, both 
freight and passenger. Five passenger trains in each direction stopped here every day. By 
mid-century, lack of rail travel resulted in the complete cessation of passenger service. 
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The old Universalist Church building on 
Afton's East Side. It was erected in 
1818-19. The picture was taken for 
Afton’s Centennial in 1957. It is now 

deteriorated. 

Photo by Randolph Davies. Afton 
Historical Society. 

I was recently asked about the old 
brown building near the fairgrounds on 
Afton’s East Side. It was the 
Universalist Church and is the oldest church in the Town of Afton. 

It was built in 1818-19 as a union church by the Presbyterians and Universalists who 
held alternate services of worship. That in itself was unusual as Universalists were not 
well though of by more orthodox denominations. They did not believe in the Trinity and 
allowed complete freedom of belief by their members. 

There had been Presbyterian worship since 1802 and Universalism had grown enough 
so that both denominations needed houses of worship. The Presbyterian group was 
known as the South Bainbridge Church, a branch of the church in Bainbridge, and 
founded by Rev. Daniel Buck. 

About 1830, the Presbyterians had been declining in numbers and a disagreement 
arose over the sharing of the building. The culmination was that many Presbyterians left 
to help found the South Bainbridge and Nineveh Presbyterian Church in Nineveh in 1831. 

A few remained to join the Universalist Church which became the sole owner of the 
building. 

The Universalists continued to worship there, sometimes without a full-time pastor. 
They erected the manse in 1889. That congregation declined and finally disbanded in 
1922. The building was then used periodically by Pilgrim Holiness and Ku Klux Klan 
groups. 

In 1924, the building was sold to Earl R. Gregory who leased it to Afton Central School 
about 1932. The steeple was removed and the first floor was gutted to make space for 
the storage and care of Afton’s first school buses. The bell now rings in the North Afton 
Methodist Church. It is now used for storage. 

A few mementos of the old church remain. The Afton Museum has a hooked mat 
made by Nellie Merrell from the alter cloth. I have two kneeling stools and a mirror with a 
reverse painting from the vestibule. 
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On July 8, 1 935, the foundation of this 
house was washed out by the flood 
which did much damage over the whole 
Southern Tier of New York. Later one 
could pay admission to walk on th 
crazily tilted floors. 

Postcard from Town Historian. 

The flood of July 8, 1935, left much 
of the Southern Tier in ruins After a 
period of drought, torrential rains 

swelled local rivers and tributary streams, catching many people by surprise. Some were- 
rescued by boat or breeches buoy from second story windows. Several lost their lives 
There was severe damage to roads, bridges, and railroads besides that done to homes 
and businesses. 

The Chenango River most affected the Binghamton area, although the Susquei inn; 
did take out cottages along the Tow Path. The Ferry Street bridge collapsed mt the 
Chenango River. The present Clinton Street bridge replaced it. 

Along Front Street, two houses were dumped into the river and smashed against the 
Court Street bridge. The rear of the Cutler Ice House fell away, exposing the stacked 
cakes. 

The Delaware River also flooded and the Oleout Dam near Franklin washed out 
around the end. Walton had five feet of water on its Main Street, and as happened last 
January, a major fire broke out during the flood. 

To the west and north, Watkins Glen, Montour Falls, Ithaca, Trumansburg. Corning 
Hornell and other towns were badly damaged. Nearer by, Lisle, Whitney Point, Marathon, 
Oxford, Greene, and Norwich were flooded as was Oneonta’s Market Street. II was 
feared that the Colliersville Dam might fail. 

Farm crops, right in the middle of the Great Depression, were destroyed. Silt and grit 
settled among the leaves of cabbage plants, making the heads inedible. 

Governor Herbert Lehman visited flood sites and pledged to “provide the ess- ntial 
supplementary services which the state government can provide in this emergency 
situation.” 

In Smithville Flats, the foundation was washed out from under what came to be known 
as “The Crazy House.” Admission was later charged to enter the house. An article by Don 
and Vonnie Cobb in the “Chenango American" of October 23, 1996, recalls thal The 
construction of the room is tilted, presenting an optical illusion making it difficult to walk a 
straight line.” 
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Nathaniel Parker Willis, literary rival of 
Washington Irving in the 19th century, is 
little known today. For two years he lived 
at his estate Glenmary in Owego. 

Portrait from ‘The Poems, Sacred, 
Passionate, and Humorous, of Nathaniel 
Parker Willis,” published in 1856. 


Several years ago I met Bill 
Livingston who worked for the Broome 
County Chamber of Commerce. He 
explained that his first name was Willis, 
not William, after Nathaniel Parker 
Willis, a one-time resident of Bill’s 
hometown Owego. N.P. Willis was a 
contemporary of Washington Irving and 


a literary rival over their lifetimes. 

The 1976 World Book Encyclopedia does not even mention N.P. Willis. A 1921 edition 
of The Volume Libcary cites “Poems, Sketches, Editorials, etc. - Skillfully elaborated but 
diminishing in fame.” Washington Irving is well-remembered today, but Willis is all but 
unknown. 

N.P. Willis was born on Jan. 20, 1806, in Portland, Maine and died at Idlewood near 
Newburgh on Jan. 21, 1867. He was graduated from Yale in 1927. 

Over the years he was editor of or wrote for several papers in the U.S. His first work 
was “Scriptural Sketches," written in verse while he was an undergraduate. In all, he 
published 27 volumes of prose and poetry. I own five. 

The main interest in him for people in our area is that from 1837 to 1839 he lived on a 
small estate named Glenmary, near Owego. 

Several of his essays have to do with this area of the state, especially the canals, 
railroads, and rafting on the Delaware and Susquehanna Rivers. The Erie Railroad was 
then new, having been completed to Owego on June 1 , 1849. 

Willis marveled at the speed and convenience of travel by train. He could eat breakfast 
in New York, lunch on the train, and dinner at a destination far upstate. 

On a visit to Starrucca, before 1856, he described the “magnificent viaduct.” “Sky and 
mountains seen under a range of lofty arches, are like a series of stupendous panels of 
landscapes on the wall of a gigantic cathedral.” 

Walton, which could be reached by a scenic drive from the Erie at Deposit, was a 
place where the “necessaries of life are very cheap, delicious butter a shilling a pound, for 
instance, and other things in proportion. What a place to come and live in, on a small 
income!" 
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The old Austin School in the Town of 
Sanford was recently burned because of 
its decayed condition. It appears on a 
map of 1876, so it was the seat of 
education for several generations of 

students. 

Photo by Pat Stafford, 1987. 

Afton Historical Society. 

Recently, another landmark in our 
area disappeared when the present 
owners of the Austin School in the Town 
of Sanford had the building burned 
because it was in a state of decay. 

The schoolhouse was on Lot 22 near 
the intersection of Lord Road and 
Hawkins Road. The 1976 Combined 
Atlas of Broome County shows George Baker as the owner of the property. In 1908, the 
Broome County Plat Book shows John Thomson as the owner. 

John Nicol Thomson married Sarah R. Baker of Shandaken, Delaware County, on 
May 3, 1871 . Apparently she was the daughter of George Baker and sister of Diar Baker 
who in 1908 owned an adjoining farm. Diar married Abistene Austin in 1875. 

John Thomson had two daughters, D. Mae and Emma J. Mae married George E. 
Austin of Gulf Summit on September 16, 1896. As a result, the Austin District had a 
double connection to the Austin family. 

The maps do not show a district number, but the school probably was the District 17 
school, which although it was in the Town of Sanford, was part of the Afton school 
system. Sometime after the school became empty, the Austins moved it to a spot 
between the house and barn on their place. It was used as a tool shed. 

George and Mae Austin had twin girls, born on August 13, 1902. They did not live, so 
they adopted brothers Robert and Theodore. That is my connection to the place. My 
mother’s sister, Sylvia Bisbee, taught school there and boarded with the Austin family. 
She eventually married Robert. I can remember seeing the Austins’ flock of turkeys when 
we went to visit there. Later, George and Mae sold the farm to their son Theo and 
became our neighbors on the East River Road in Afton. Grandma Austin made delicious 
bread. 

The Afton Museum has a set of maps which once hung on the wall of the Austin 
School. They and the memories of former students are all that remain now. 
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The handsome house built by 
Jonathan Farnsworth in 1847. 
The right-hand wing has been 
removed and exterior changes 
have altered its appearance, it 
was the seat of warm hospital- 
ity when occupied by Eva 
Farnsworth Holleran and her 
daughter Mildred Klingman's 

family 

Photo copied from one loaned 
by Charles Klingman. 

Afton Historical Society. 

The Farnsworth family has had a long history connected with the Town of Afton 

Thomas Farnsworth was born in Harvard, Mass., and died in Halifax, Vt., in 1836. He 
served in the American Revolution until 1777, after having been a Minute Man. He was at 
the Battle of Bennington. 

One of his sons was Jonathan, who came to South Bainbridge (now Afton) in a second 
wave of settlers after the pioneers. He married Eunice Carpenter and they lived on the 
homestead previously established by John Stevens. Jonathan died in 1828 and Eunice in 
1870. 

They also had a sop Jonathan who married Lydia Johnston in 1847. They and two 
young boys are buried in the East Side Cemetery, having been members of the 
Universalist Society on the East Side. Jonathan was one of the secessionists who 
brought about the separation of Afton and Bainbridge in 1857. He was also Supervisor of 
the Town of Afton in 1861, 1865, and 1868. 

Jonathan II built the house in the picture in 1847 after the previous one burned. The 
place was called "Maple Leaf Farm" after the brand of butter produced there and shipped 
to New York City. 

Jonathan Farnsworth kept diaries which are a rich source of what was happening in 
and around Afton in the 19th century. Beside farming, he was in the lumber business and 
traveled to Equinunk, Pa., to meet with Mr. Dillon, another lumber dealer. Equinunk was a 
rafting town on the Delaware River and Afton timber may have been carried overland to 
Deposit for shipment to the lucrative Philadelphia market. I have stayed in Mr. Dillon's 
wonderful old house, sheathed inside with wide, beaded pine boards which were never 
painted. It was recently owned by a friend from New York City. 

Jonathan’s son Leroy B. Farnsworth was active in local fraternal organizations. He and 
his wife Minnie DeVoe were the parents of Eva Farnsworth Holleran and Lynn 
Farnsworth. She was Afton Librarian and historian and he operated the Sweet Shop on 
Main Street. Several descendants still live in the area. 
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Samuel Frank Carpenter was a member of a family 
which served the community of Afton for over a cen- 
tury. At age 16 he was publishing the “Weekly 
Press," the only newspaper in Afton at that time. 

Photo from Isabelle Jennings. 

Afton Historical Society. 

The Carpenter family was prominent in Afton for 
over a century. Benjamin S. Carpenter came early 
to the present Village of Bainbridge where he 
.opened a store in 1785. In 1802 he donated two 
acres for a church, but reclaimed it after a dispute. 
He soon moved to a farm a mile from Afton where 
he also plied the trade of a tailor. 

Benjamin and his wife, Catherine Salmon, had 
1 1 children, only two of which were still living in 
1880. They were Daniel A. Carpenter, who married 
Sarah Williams, and Martha, who married a cousin, 
Daniel Carpenter. 

Daniel A., born in 1822, had a varied career. Educated at Oxford Academy, he taught 
school in Kentucky at age 23, spent a winter in New Orleans, and returned to farm in 
Afton in 1847, the year he married Sarah. In 1851 he was in the lumber business in 
Wyoming Co., Pa., rafting logs to Port Deposit, Md. 

In 1854, he opened a store in Afton with his brother-in-law Daniel Carpenter. In and 
out of store partnerships, he was elected Sheriff of Chenango County in 1864, for a 
three-year term. Returning from Norwich in 1869, he built the brick store which is now 
used for the Town of Afton offices. He built his handsome house next door the same year. 

Daniel A. Carpenter served as an officer in several Afton organizations, including St. 
Ann's Episcopal Church, which his family attended. 

Daniel A. and Sarah Carpenter had three sons: Daniel Arthur, Horace Raymond, and 
Samuel Frank. The first attended Wyoming Seminary and the other two attended 
Williston Academy. Daniel and Horace were Yale graduates, one a lawyer and the other 
an engineer. 

Samuel Frank, known as Frank, was in 1880 printing a small Afton newspaper called 
the “Weekly Press" at age 16. He continued until the “Afton Enterprise” began publication 
in about 1883. He later moved to Carbondale, Pa., where he and a partner published the 
“Morning Herald.” His first wife was Angie Derby and his second was Celinda Seely, sister 
of Isabelle Jennings/ 

A new volume of the “Weekly Press” was begun on April 2, 1880, and sold for 25c for 
a three month subscription. 
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The parlor of the new Hurd house in 
Harpursville, built in 1887. The wood- 
work was chestnut cut from the farm. In 
this room, many of the guests of the 
Hurds were entertained. The mirror and 
tinsel picture on the far wall now hang 
in my home. 

Picture from Adah Buell Hurd album. 

I recently received from my Aunt 
Ruth a diary kept by my Great 
Grandmother, Adah Buell Hurd, 
beginning in 1874. Adah grew up in 
Windsor and spent some time in 
Binghamton studying music. On 
December 15, 1875, she was married to Griffin S. Hurd of Harpursville. 

The Hurds did much visiting and entertaining. There was an amazing amount of travel 
in those days. In October of 1879, they drove “up to Valonia" to see old friends Rachel 
and Charles Decker (where I live) and then to Afton to attend a reunion of the 144th 
Regiment of U.S. Volunteers of the Civil War. Their daughter Daisy, then 1 'h years old, 
was to marry Frank, son of Rachel and Charles, in 1901 . 

The farm which they bought, the first on Hurd Road, had an old house which Adah 
decided should be replaced. It was, and their first meal in the new house was on 
Thanksgiving Day in 1887. On January 20, 1888, over 80 friends surprised them with a 
housewarming party. 

Adah’s mother Monemia Arabella Mills Buell, died in Minneapolis during the blizzard of 
1888. None of the eastern relatives could get there. 

On Christmas Eve of 1 888, they had two Christmas trees at home and “presents were 
very abundant.” On Christmas Day they took presents to Hannah Sage, a cousin of 
Adah’s mother. Adah wrote: “I am glad that Griff is willing to give of his abundance, and 
not close and miserly as so many are.” 

On April 1 , 1998, she wrote: “Mr. & Mrs. Williams moved to Windsor today & Mr. & Mrs. 

T. R. Peck to Bainbridge. M. J. Mudge and wife to Afton last week. Mr. & Mrs. Uri Hurlburt 
to Binghamton. So good bye to four good Families." 

In early September of 1889, many friends and relatives visited while Adah was nearly 
sick with a cold. Mr. & Mrs. Williams, Tillie Berks of N.Y.C., Mrs. Humphreys and children 
all came the same day. A “postal” announced the arrival the next day of the McLane 
cousins from Texas. Also cousins Mr. & Mrs. Walter Partridge and child and Mr. & Mrs. 
William Partridge from Afton came for two days. Then Mr. and Mrs. Allen of Roundout 
arrived in the evening. Such was the busy social life of country people. 
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The Vallonia Springs Baptist 
Church was built as a mission 
church in 1896. It served the 
community for only a brief pe- 
riod. The congregation dis- 
banded in 1904. 

Photo from Old Onaquaga His- 
torical Society. 

In 1900, Vallonia Springs 
was a bustling community 
containing Tupper Brothers’ 
Creamery, James Sands’ 
General Store, William Cass’ 
sawmill, a blacksmith shop, and the Vallonia Springs House, a popular resort owned by 
James Sands. In addition there was a Baptist Church. 

This church was established a a mission of the First Baptist Church in Afton under 
Rev. Henry T. Hill. The church was built and furnished for the sum of $1600. Donations 
from Vallonia Springs neighbors, gifts from Afton friends, and a gift from John D. 
Rockefeller made the church debt free at the first. 

For the Tuesday dedication on September 29, 1896, afternoon and evening services 
were held. The dedicatory sermon was preached by District Missionary C. M. Jones of 
Oneonta. The title was “The Need of the Holy Spirit in Worship and Church Work.” 
Several other ministers also spoke. 

The Afton Enterprise described the church, located across the road from the Vallonia 
Springs House, "as a model structure in many ways. It is beautiful, convenient, 
comfortable, and built at extremely low cost.” 

Rev. Henry T. Hill of the First Baptist Church in Afton was engaged to preach on 
Sunday afternoons at $3.00 per service. 

Names of families who were members of the church were Cass, Drake, French, 
Gardner, Hawkins, Lord, Merritt, O’Brien, Page, Sheldon, and Terry. Many of them had 
previously been members of the Afton congregation. Many of them were still living in the 
Vallonia Springs neighborhood when I was young and some of their names were familiar 
to Afton residents. 

The Vallonia Springs Baptist Church had an auspicious beginning, but it had a short 
life. By 1904 the congregation had disbanded and the building became empty. In the 
1930’s and perhaps the early 1940’s, it was used for storage and was in a state of decay. 

I can remember seeing hay protruding from the glassless windows. The building was 
finally torn down. 
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Students in the Agriculture De- 
partment of Afton High School 
gather around Principal and 
teacher William F. Spencer for a 
class in poultry judging. Notice 
the formal dress, perhaps just for 
the picture. 

Picture from Afton High School 
Catalogue, 1921-22. 

A recent find at the Treasure 
Chest in Afton was a copy of the 
Forty Year Record of Vocational 
Education in Agriculture; 1911- 
1950. This book presents inter- 
esting information about education in general and about local, state, and national 
chapters of the Future Farmers of America. 

Agricultural education was begun in Afton High School in 1920 and has continued to 
the present day. Teachers have been: 1920-26, William F. Spencer; 1926-33, Fred P. 
Foster; 1933-39, Lester H. Ashwood; 1939-42, John Pluta; 1942-43, Seth Coombs; 
1943-44, H. G. Warner; 1944-48, R. H. Martin; 1946-47, John Pluta; 1947-49, Stuart 
Greene; 1949-82, Francis Secrest; 1982-83, Eric Whittaker; 1983-88, Kirk Krebs; 1988 
to present, Vickie Gregory. 

New York State chapters of F.F.A. were first organized in 1926. The number increased 
steadily until World War II, when there was a decline. Post-war recovery resulted in an 
increase to 300 chapters and 7,250 members in New York in 1951. In 1942, Phil Comings 
was State 1st Vice President, and in 1943 he was elected State President. In 1944 he 
was named as American Farmer. 

The exact date of the organization of the Afton Aggies is not determined at present. 
Both Professor Spencer and Professor Foster were principals when they taught the 
agriculture classes. All, or almost all, New York State ag teachers were graduates of or 
did some study at Cornell University. 

The New York State Fair was the site of the Annual Delegate Meeting of the F.F.A. 
There were held judging contests, the Speaking Contest, educational exhibits by 
chapters, and exhibits of crops, livestock, and poultry raised by members. There was also 
participation in the Afton and Chenango County Fairs. The annual Farm and Home Week 
activities at Cornell University were also important times for F.F.A. members. 

In 1951, the annual State Convention was rotating around different parts of the state. 
The F.F.A. Camp is located at Long Pond in Lewis County. New York delegates have 
attended the National Convention in Kansas City since 1929. The F.F.A. Leadership 
Training Center is also held at Long Pond. 
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■ Burt B. Hyde was lor many years a familiar Afton 

businessman as owner of the Hyde Drug Store, 
predecessor of the Afton Pharmacy. Mr. Hyde was 
Postmaster in 1885 and was a member of several 
Masonic organizations. 

Picture from framed photos of Afton Masonic Lodge 
Masters. Afton Historical Society. 

For over 160 years, the Hyde family was prominent 
in the affairs of Afton, being farmers, businessmen, 
and supporters of the town and village. 

Daniel Hyde arrived in what is now North Afton 
from Claverack in 1801. He had a family of four sons 
and four daughters, some of whom remained in this 
area while others moved on to other places, including 
Canada. 

In 1822, in a letter to his daughter Polly, wife of 
Leighton Joyce of Middleburgh, he described life in 
this area. Daniel and his wife still had no oven or 
water on the property, so his son Edward’s wife, the 
former Lydia Bateman, baked and washed for them. Daughter Olive, who had married 
Wells Newton, and lived within sight across the creek, did their spinning. Daniel's wife 
was able to do the weaving. 

Son Elijah worked for Dr. Boynton at Bettsburg for $10 a month in cash. 

Son Chauncy G. Hyde and his wife Lucretia Newton were the parents of Albert C. 
Hyde, founder of the Hyde Drug Store on Afton’s Main Street. Albert began business with 
Joseph Angell in 1869, then bought him out five years later. Burt B. Hyde eventually 
succeeded his father as owner of the business. The Hyde Drug Store competed with the 
Henry Carr Drug Store a few doors away, the present site of Vincent’s Restaurant. 

Burt Hyde and Mamie Dutton were married at the home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
S.D. Dutton, near Bettsburg on August 23, 1888. The wedding march was played by Mrs. 
Philetus A. Hays and 103 guests were delighted by the “large number of tiny tables 
scattered about the house and lawn" and favored by perfect weather. 

One room in the house, where the Butts family now lives, was reserved for the many 
wedding gifts, except for one which was a horse named “Daisy.” The other gifts were all 
listed with their donors in the “Afton Enterprise.” The horse and $40 in gold were the gifts 
of the bride’s parents. 

Burt Hyde died on January 19, 1939. After his retirement, Burt’s son Neil and his wife 
Bertha returned to the family home on Orchard Street, where they continued the family 
tradition of community service. 
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An ad for a cast iron cookstove similar to one which stood in 
the summer kitchen on the back of my house. Hot water 
could be dipped from the tank on the right for cooking, wash- 
ing, and bathing. 

Picture from Afton's “Home Sentinel” of January 20, 1877. 
Afton Historical Society. 

Heating and cooking stoves are fairly recent inventions. Up 
to the mid 19th century, the fireplace provided for both 
functions. About 1742, Benjamin Franklin had invented the 
more efficient Franklin stove, which, not patented by him, was 
made in many designs by others. Designed to be set into a 
fireplace opening, it is still familiar today. 

The kitchen cookstove was developed about 1850 and 
was a great boon to the housewife. The fire was enclosed 
and the stovepipe led the smoke to the chimney. Very long 
stovepipes were often used in schoolhouses and churches to 
take off the extra heat provided. 

In the 1840’s and 1850's, Albany and Troy were centers of 
production of cast iron parlor stoves. I have one from the 
1840’s with the name of an Albany maker. It was to have 
been used in a room set aside for my Great Great Grand- 
mother Buell in her daughter’s house in Harpursville when 
she returned as a widow from Minneapolis. She died in that city during the blizzard of 
1888, so never came back. My Uncle Ray Hurd used the stove in a temporary home until 
he came to live with my Grandmother Decker in Afton in the 1960’s. 

My house, built about 1838, originally had such a parlor stove. There was a 
mantelpiece but no fireplace. A stovepipe went through the ceiling into the bedroom 
above and then into the chimney. The pipe of another stove in the dining room, now my 
bedroom, went up into the back bedroom and into the same chimney, thus providing the 
only heat upstairs. The kitchen cookstove was the third source of heat and stood in the 
room which is now my dining room. This arrangement prevailed until about 1913 when 
my grandparents remodeled the house and installed a furnace. 

Summertime was a stifling time for the housewife who had to maintain a kitchen fire 
most of the time for cooking and hot water even though it was 90 degrees and humid 
outside. One solution was a summer kitchen off the main part of the house such was 
where my office now is. The kerosene oil stove was another help. 

The advent of electric or gas stoves and water heaters made life much more pleasant, 
especially in the summer. 
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Mabel Payne was English teacher at Afton 
Central School for many years. Bom in Towanda, 
Pa., in 1885, she died in 1969. She was a 
graduate of Syracuse University. 

Picture from 1954 “Crimson and White” yearbook 
of Afton Central School. Afton Historical Society. 

January marks a couple of milestones in my 
life. The first is that this installment of Historical 
Minutes is the 200th of a series which I began to 
publicize the Bicentennial of the Village of Afton 
in 1 992. After a lapse of several months after that 
event, I received requests to continue, as I have 
done. On occasions when I have misnumbered 
the articles, I have been reminded by readers, 
including my Aunt Ruth Braley of Indiana. Other 
people have corrected errors or have supplied 
additional information for which I am very 
appreciative. 

Another milestone was my retirement from the Afton Free Library Board after 30 years. 

I succeeded Mrs. Fred Foster in 1966. Hers were very great footsteps to try to fill. 

Apart from what I was able to contribute to the library, my being on the board brought 
about a great change in my life. At a book selection meeting at Afton, sponsored by the 
Four County Library System, I found out about study grants for library school. Three a 
year were then offered by the system and several others by New York State. 

As plans for Interstate 88 had been completed, I knew that our farm would be bisected. 

I was already thinking of a new career other than farming. As the state grant was larger, I 
was advised to take the competitive exam for it. I won a state grant and entered the 
Library School at Syracuse University, my mother’s Alma Mater, in the fall of 1968, 
receiving my Masters in Library Science the next August. The Four County Library 
System has now been my employer for almost 27 years. 

I have always attributed part of my success in that exam to my having regularly worked 
the Sunday New York Times crossword puzzle. 


My excellent high school English teacher, Mabel Payne, also a Syracuse graduate, 
was also a contributor to that success. Through the “pain” of struggling through the' 
classics and the diagramming sentences on the blackboard, I learned an appreciation of 
the English language, reinforced by my mother’s background as an English teacher. 

A final milestone is the cataract surgery which I had last week. My eyesight is greatly 
improved. 
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A pitcher pump made by the Goulds Manufacturing Co. 
of Seneca Falls, N.Y. A pitcher pump could lift water no 
more than 20 feet. They were most commonly used at 
a kitchen sink which was supplied from a cistern or 
dug well. Today they are sold as antiques and are often 
converted into lamps. 

From “Water Supply for the Home" by the Goulds Man- 
ufacturing Co. About 1904. 

Recently I purchased a catalog of the Goulds Manu- 
facturing Co. of Seneca Falls, N.Y., published after 
1 904 when the firm had received a gold medal for its 
water pumps at the Universal Exposition in St. Louis. 

About 50 years ago, I went on a field trip to the 
Goulds plant for one of my coursed at Cornell Universi- 
ty. There we saw the various stages of manufacture of 
their pumps. 

I have a Goulds pump for my water system. It was installed many years ago by Ralph 
Colton when he operated an automobile repair shop in our garage. The pump has 
outlived the tank to which it was attached. Ralph could fix anything. 

When I was young, what is now part of my kitchen was a pantry constructed by my 
great grandparents. It had been the well room and still had a cast iron sink set in the floor 
with a pitcher pump beside it. A dug well is still beneath it. My grandmother had a then 
modern sink with running water installed in the same room. 

About 1913, my grandparents remodeled the house and installed the running water 
system. My grandfather excavated a separate cellar at the rear of the house, laid up the 
wall, had the well drilled, and then roofed over the exposed portion of the cellar. The first 
large pump was run by a gasoline engine which fed a 1000-gallon tank. Eventually my 
father replaced the gasoline engine with an electric motor which, although self-starting, 
made continuous static in all nearby radios while pumping 1000 gallons. Even later the 
large tank was replaced with a 25 gallon model and a newer one replace that three years 
ago. 

The Deckers of the late 19th century did not keep a House Beautiful front hall. My 
great grandmother did not like to wash the small paned front entry windows, so she kept 
window shade material tacked over them. Narrow wooden strips set into the plaster held 
metal coathooks where out of season clothing was hung. Here, also, in the dark space 
my great grandfather hung his force pump when it was not in use. Goulds force pumps 
were described as providing an even flow of water under pressure where a constant 
stream was desired. 
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Marie and Alice Dodge in their raccoon coats. 
The picture was taken in 1926, the year that 
their father, Dr. William Lee Dodge, delivered 
me as a baby. 

Picture from Daisy Hurd Decker album. 

Alice and Marie Dodge were the identical 
twin daughters of Dr. William Lee Dodge and 
the former Abigail Quinn. They were born on 
June 26, 1902. He bought the large house on 
Spring Street which had belonged to Dr. 
Eugene A. Goodsell, who had died that same 
year. 

The twins attended the Afton School from 
which they were graduated in 1920 in a class of 
five girls. The others were Marian Holleran 
Williams, Verla Pendell Richtmeyer, and 
Dorathy Shaw Gregory. 

Alice and Marie attended Syracuse 
University and were graduated, probably in 
1 924. They were in at least one class with my 
mother, who was graduated in 1923. It was 
through the Dodge twins that my mother 
learned of the position for an English and 
History teacher in Afton High School. She accepted that position and lived here the rest 
of her life. 

Dr. Dodge was my mother’s physician when I was born at home on February 19, 1926, 
during a chimney fire after a blizzard. He continued to practice in Afton until his death in 
1937. His two sons, Lynn and Ben, were also doctors. 

Alice taught in Endicott until her retirement. She died December 26, 1979. Marie 
married John Eckler and taught mathematics for many years in Afton. She was my high 
school teacher. 

The twins were members of the Methodist Church where Marie sang in the choir. 

The twins, even in later life, looked almost exactly alike, and it was difficult to tell them 
apart. They often walked arm-in-arm on the street. Marie, and probably Alice, too, was a 
great knitter and made many of her own outfits. She also did much knitting for soldiers 
during wartime. She was also an avid bridge player. 

After her retirement, Marie spent winters with her good friend Mildred Merrell at 
Ormond-by-the-Sea in Florida where I visited them. She died in 1 990. 
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Gravestones in the oldest section of the 
East Side Cemetery. The front stone is 
that of Byron M. Rogers, who died 
September 18, 1826, at the age of two 
years. Two rows back are his parents, 
Henry and Anne Rogers. 


A while ago I was asked why the rows 
in the front of the old section of the East 
Side Cemetery is Afton were at an angle 
to the street. The enquirer considered 


Photo by Charles Decker. 



that perhaps the street had been built later than the cemetery and that some of the 
graves had been covered over. 

A look at a map of the Village of Afton shows that the cemetery is not laid out on a 
north-south axis, but those early rows of graves are. In discussing Victorian cemeteries in 
her book Death in Early America, published in 1976, Margaret M. Coffin states: “We have 
forgotten the tradition of burying the dead with the feet toward the east so that on 
Resurrection Morn the immortal rises facing the sun." 

The East Side Cemetery is an early one for the Town of Afton. The earliest burial is 
that of Jacob Hammond, who died December 1, 1803, aged 28 years. The custom of 
burying facing the east would still have been in vogue, hence the diagonal rows in the old 
section. 

The land for the cemetery was given by the Donahe family, which lived the next place 
beyond the Ox-Bow Road, across from Jericho Farm. At some time, it became the 
Universalist Cemetery. The old church building on the East Side was erected by 
Presbyterians and Universalists in 1818-1819. The denominations went their separate 
ways in 1831 , and the church became exclusively Universalist. 

On October 16, 1902, the “Afton Enterprise” reported that: “A handsome iron fence 
has been purchased by the Ladies' Aid of the Universalist Church for the front of East 

Side Cemetery. It has already arrived and will be put in place at once The new fence 

will make a neat addition.” 

The Universalist Church disbanded and the property and contents were sold to E.R. 
Gregory for $3,000 on August 5, 1924. The previous June, the East Side Cemetery 
Association had been incorporated. In May of 1954, the East Side Cemetery Association 
was consolidated with the Glenwood Cemetery Association. Today they are administered 
by the same board. 

About two years ago new signs for the two cemeteries were designed by Karl 
Bernhard and constructed by Michael Bernhard. 
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Joseph Smith, the Mormon founder, 
was brought to this area by Josiah 
Stowell to hunt for treasure. In 
Harmony, Pa., he met Emma Hale. 
They were married by Justice of the 
Peace Zechariah Tarbell in his house 
which stood near the entrance gate to 
the Afton Fairgrounds until 1947. 

Photo by Charles J. Decker. 

At one time there were three New 
York State historical markers relating 
to Joseph Smith, the Mormon founder, 
in or near the Town of Afton. 

One is still in place at the site of the 
Mormon House on the Afton Fairgrounds within the village. It records the marriage of 
Joseph Smith and Emily (should read Emma) Hale in 1827. They had eloped from her 
parents’ home in Harmony (now Oakland), Pa., to the home of Justice of the Peace 
Zechariah Tarbell. 

A second sign once stood between the Decker house and the Cornell Creek bridge on 
Rte. 41. That sign states that “Joseph Smith in 1827 dug for and claimed to find some of 
the plates for the Mormon bible 1/2 mile up this creek.” Many years ago, the broken-off 
sign was taken to Pine Bush, N.Y., by Grover Cousins, where it was used as a stepping 
stone in their yard. Later it was returned and is now in the barn at the Afton Museum. 
This was suggested by Ed Winslow, late State Historian, as Joseph Smith claimed to 
have received all of the golden plates of the Book of Mormon at Hill Cumorah near 
Palmyra. 

The third sign related the story of the attempt of Joseph Smith to walk on water, an 
event which is told of as happening at more than one site. This sign stood on the East 
River Road near the Nineveh bridge. This marker disappeared soon after its erection. In a 
letter to a college student in Albany dated January 13, 1938, Bert Lord wrote: “Some 
Mormon Elders going thru saw this marker and for some unknown reason it disappeared. 
I was talking with one of them later on and told me they had no account of this in their 
Bible and they were very much opposed to having the marker remain.” 

The information for these markers was supplied in 1929 by Bert Lord in a letter to Dr. 
Alexander Flick, New York State Historian. The familiar gold and blue signs were erected 
throughout New York to commemorate historic buildings and events. This letter and other 
papers pertaining to Afton’s history are in the holdings of the Department of Manuscripts 
and University Archives at Cornell University. 
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Alice Freeman Palmer, a native of Windsor who 
became President of Wellesley College. A Liberty ship 
named for her was lost through enemy action during 

World War II. 

Picture from The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer by 
George Herbert Palmer, 1909. 

I recently found an interesting book on Liberty 
Ships by John Gorley Bunker, published in 1972. Now 
fading into the dim past, these proud ships operated 
under the United States Merchant Marine to carry 
munitions and supplies to allies of the U.S. in both 
Europe and the Pacific. The Merchant Marines were 
the only civilian group to be directly exposed to enemy 
action. 

It was a general rule that Liberty ships should be 
named after persons no longer living. An exception 
was Francis J. Gara, who was declared missing when 
the Jean Nicolet, a Liberty ship, was sunk by a 
Japanese sub in 1944. A new Liberty ship was 
delivered on June 30, 1945, and named after Gara. 
After having spent 15 months in a Japanese prison 
camp, he was released, and was the only person to 
see his own name on a Liberty ship. 

Sometimes school children could pick names when contributing to scrap drives. For 
the over 3,000 ships, the names often reflected the history of the area where one of the 
several shipyards was located. Women's names were used on 1 14 ships. 

Upstate New York was well represented in the list of names such as: Jedediah S. 
Smith, born in Bainbridge and a trapper and discoverer of a pass over the Sierra 
Mountains; Alice Freeman Palmer, a native of Windsor who became President of 
Wellesley College; Abner Doubleday, inventor of baseball; Ezra Cornell, founder of 
Cornell University; Andrew D. White, the first President of that school; Asa Gray, botanist 
of Sauquoit; Billy Sunday, evangelist who preached in the area; Collis P. Huntington, born 
in Oneonta and railroad builder in California; Emma Willard, educator of women and 
founder of the Emma Willard School; Frances E. Willard, temperance leader; John 
Burroughs, naturalist from Roxbury; Marcus Whitman and Narcissa Whitman, of the 
Ithaca area and medical missionaries to the Nez Perce Indians in the West, and others. 

Often traveling in convoys, the ships were targets of submarines and aircraft. In June 
of 1942, 33 ships, including 6 new Liberties, were attacked by German planes on the 
Murmansk run. Only 1 1 survived to deliver their cargoes. 
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On July 31, 1911, Delos Van Woert, as School Commis- 
sioner for District 2, the southern part of Chenango 
County, issued a Teachers Academic Certificate to Bertha 
M. Stratton of Ml Upton. She was licensed to teach in 
District No. 3 in the Town of Guilford. 

Picture from Van Woert Family album. Taken when he was 
a student at Norwich Academy. Afton Historical Society. 

Delos Van Woert was active in business and public 
affairs in Afton at the end of the 19th century. He was born 
in Milford, N.Y., on Sept. 21, 1843. His parents were Jacob 
and Sarah Gile Van Woert. His sister Mary, born in 1846, 
married James Nickerson who, with this brother Cornelius, 
built the large house which stood on the site of the Afton 
Community Center. His brother Egbert died in 1971 at 
age 18. 

Delos’ great grandfather Jacob came from Holland to 
settle in Albany where he was a ship-builder. He also 
served in the American Revolution as a soldier. He later 
moved to a farm in Otsego County. Jacob's son Adrian 
was also a prosperous farmer in Otsego County, but moved to Michigan in 1850. 

Adrian’s son Jacob was born in 1817 in Delaware County, just across the river from the 
family farm, but lived in Milford after his marriage to Dec. 19, 1839. In 1848, he moved to 
Afton (then South Bainbridge). The farm was on Great Lot 53 on Goodnough Road and 
had a dairy and a hop yard. Upon retirement, Jacob moved into the village in 1876, where 
he lived directly behind the Post Office. Mill Street was then called Van Woert Street. 

Delos was four years old when the family came to Afton, where he attended the local 
schools. He also attended the Norwich Academy for two years and was graduated from 
the Albany State Normal School in 1866. For 8 years he taught school and farmed, then 
farmed exclusively until 1889, when he moved to the village. His house was the next to 
the last on the right side of upper Spring St. In the 1940’s it was known as the Keel 
house, occupied by his daughter Anna Mary, who had married James Keel. 

Delos married Esther P. Green, daughter of Truman Green, on Nov. 1, 1868. After 
giving up farming, he clerked for two years, and then he sold fire insurance with an office 
in the left part of the building now owned by the Treasure Chest proprietors. 

His career of public service included a term as Postmaster from 1889 to 1893 under 
President Harrison. He also served in offices in the Republican Party, was Town Assessor 
for 13 years, was Justice of the Peace in 1896, was President of the Board of Education, 
and was School Commissioner for District 2. 
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Nineveh 

ColesYtllc Tnp. 


A plan for the layout of Nineveh devised by the Unadilla Company which had the expecta- 
tion that the Erie Railroad was to pass through that village. It actually went further south. 
Map from th e Combination Atlas Map of Brooms. Countv. 1976. 


In the first half of the 19th century, the proposed route for the Erie Railroad was to 
pass through Nineveh. In anticipation of this, a group of Otsego County speculators called 
the Unadilla Company bought up much of which is now Nineveh. They had it surveyed 
and laid out with streets and building lots. Ruggles Street paralleled Main Street, now 
Rte. 7. Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson Streets crossed at right 
angles. The New York and Erie was incorporated on April 24, 1832, during the term of 
Andrew Jackson, so all of the U.S. Presidents up to that time were honored with street 
names. 

The final route of the Erie went further south on its way to Binghamton, so the Unadilla 
Company disposed of its tract to Edwin Northrup who then transferred it to Wiley F. Scott. 
The hoped for development of the village did not occur. 

The pictured map shows the route of the Albany and Susquehanna Railroad which 
was later built through Nineveh. It was completed from Albany to Nineveh in 1867, and 
then, with the completion of the Tunnel, to Binghamton in 1869. 

The Albany and Susquehanna finally became the Delaware and Hudson. The 
Jefferson Branch was built from Jefferson Junction in Pennsylvania and up through 
Windsor to Nineveh Station, which became Nineveh Junction. This spur line transported 
coal from the famous Starucca Viaduct near Lanesboro. Before that time, coal had been 
carried via the Delaware and Hudson Canal to Rondout on the Hudson River. 

Although the development expected from the building of the Erie did not occur, the 
arrival of the other railroads brought a measure of prosperity to Nineveh. A scanning of 
the late 19th century directories reveals the large number of local people employed by the 
D & H. In 1900, the Hobbs Brothers Carriage Factory was known over a wide area for its 
high class vehicles. S.S. Webster & Co. and Olendorf and Pearsall had stores in addition 
to the small shops found in such a community. There was at least one hotel and 
sometimes two. The Presbyterian and Methodist Churches stood near each other. A steel 
bridae was built in 1880 to reDlace a covered bridoe. Nineveh .li motion alcn haH ctnrof 
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An unnamed dog sits atop the gasoline 
engine used by Bernett Decker to cut 
firewood. The corner of the old garage is 
at the left. It is now the home of Edward 
Pitt. The old horse barn at right col- 
lapsed in a snowstorm many years ago. 

Photo from Bernett Decker album, about 

1925. 

Seventy some years ago, almost 
every farmer cut his own firewood from 
his woodlot. I can remember going with 
my father to our woodlot which I still own 
on the east side of 1-88. It was cold, and as he cut trees with a two-man cross-cut saw, he 
kept a fire going with brush for us to warm ourselves. Probably Lincoln Harris was his 
hired man in those days. 

We then had horses, Bess and Topsy, which skidded the logs down “the dirt road” to 
our orchard, about where the Quonset building now stands. Sometimes the logs were 
piled directly behind the house with close access to the woodshed for the cut and split 
wood. 

My father had made a carriage on rollers which moved logs along as the saw cut off 
stove-lengths for firewood. For many years he used a drag-saw operated by a gasoline 
engine for the logs. Later he had a buzz-saw mounted on the front of the 10-20 
McCormick-Deering tractor for smaller wood. The circular saw in the picture was probably 
a predecessor of that. The gasoline engine and drag-saw were sold at auction after the 
death of my father in 1976. 1 still have the large hand-sled. 

When I was older, one of my jobs was to unload wagons filled with wood for the 
furnace in the cellar. A window hole had been converted into a concrete chute into which 
chunks of wood were dropped to roll into the cellar. 

The cookstove, which stood in my dining room, was supplied from the woodshed. The 
chip yard, where the wood had been cut and split, provided my mother with kindling for 
starting fires. The woodshed had originally had a large opening on the front of the house, 
which appeared to my grandmother as a “gaping mouth." During a remodeling, my 
grandfather closed in the front and made a door at the back. 

When my grandparents put in a furnace, my great grandfather feared that they would 
deplete the woodlot which he had husbanded so carefully. 

A steam boiler replaced the old hot air furnace in the 1940’s, and it was eventually fed 
by a coal stoker. After my father’s death, an oil furnace was installed. Because there is no 
cellar under the kitchen wing, I have a woodstove on the spot of the old cookstove. Full 
circle has now been made. 
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Wesley and Emma Handy at ease 
on their porch at 140 Main Street. 
Ken’s Barber Shop was recently at 
that site. The younger couple is 
not identified. 

Picture from album of Daisy Hurd 

Decker. 

Wesley Handy, a prominent 
businessman of Afton, was born in 
1870, the son of Charles O. and 
Sarah Carlin Handy. Their farm 
was on Great Lot 89, just past the 
entrance to Melendy Hill Road, on 
East River Road. 

Wesley married Emma V. Handy and they had a long life together. He became a 
member of the Afton Presbyterian Church on February 19, 1901. The next year he was 
listed in the Chenango County Directory at the Main Street address where Ken’s Barber 
Shop was recently located. Emma Handy had her milliner shop in the same room where 
the barber shop was. On one occasion when my mother was sick, she brought a 
selection of hats to our house for my mother to choose from. 

In the Great Fire of August 1884, that house was next door to the whole row which 
burned. At that time it was a story-and-a-half, but later it was jacked up to insert the 
present ground floor. 

In the early part of the 20th century, Wesley Handy succeeded E.E. Jones as Afton’s 
photographer. His ad in the 1915 Afton Fair catalog shows a folding bellows camera like 
my mother had with the words “Camera, Photo Supplies for Amateurs. Views and Post 
Cards Made to Order. W.C. Handy, Afton, N. Y.” 

Among an assortment of Afton postcards, I found 12 tinted ones manufactured in 
Germany and 5 black and white ones, all attributed to Wesley Handy. They are quite easy 
to spot by the coloring, and the black and white ones are off center with white space to 
the right and below the picture. Several more in the same style are not identified by 
photographer. Post-marks range from 1906-1911. 

I remember a church social at the Presbyterian Church, probably in the 1940’s, at 
which the program consisted of costumed members posing in an album-type frame while 
a narrator gave a humorous history of the subject. Mr. Handy was a very stern looking 
deacon. His craggy face was perfect for the part. 

In later years Wesley Handy was in the insurance business. He also served as Village 
Treasurer for many years. Fraternally, he was a member and past Master of the Masonic 
Lodge and Past Patron of the Eastern Star of which his wife was a member. 

Wesley died on Christmas Day in 1950, aged 80, and Emma died in 1972 in her 
100th year. 
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FIRST CLASS LIVERY ATTACHED. 


Rates $1.50 per Day. 


HOT AND COLD BATHS. 
STEAM HEAT. 


The Valley House of Afton as it ap- 
peared in a directory of 1902. The 
porches were added later. The 
building was razed to make way 
for the Harris Food Market, now 
the Great American. Homeward 
Bound Video is in the front. 

From Directory Of Chenango 
County, NY, 1902 

In 1894 there were three hotels 
listed for Afton in the Directory of 
the Representative Business and 
Professional Men of Chenango 
County, N.Y. They were the Hotel Phelps, Wm. Phelps, Prop, (now the Afton Inn), the 
Valley House, Wm. E. Hunt, Prop, (later the Village Hall), and the St. James Hotel (now 
the Rendezvous Lounge). The Valley House chimed to be first-class in all its 
appointments and the other two had been newly furnished. 

Before the Great Fire of August, 1884, William Hunt had operated a restaurant and 
billiard parlor on the site of the Valley House. He built the new hotel in two stages and 
operated it from 1884 to 1898. By 1908, it was owned by J.B. Cass. At some time in the 
early 20th century, the two story porches were added on the front. 

About 1929, the building was acquired by the Village of Afton as the Village Hall. The 
Afton Police, Home Bureau, Girl Scouts, the Afton Band, and the Afton Free Library has 
space in the building, which also had a large meeting room. When the fire trucks moved 
to a new building on Spring Street, the library moved downstairs. The Historical Rooms 
were on the second floor. The Brick structure was razed in the early 1 970’s. 

In 1892, the Afton water system had been installed so that the Afton hotels could boast 
of steam heat and hot and cold baths, a great improvement over earlier times. 

A hotel inventory book from an un-named hotel in Elmira of 1876 lists 13 rooms plus 
dining room, bar-room, hall, sitting room, and kitchen. A typical room contained 1 chair, 1 
stand, 1 glass (mirror), 1 bowl, 1 chamber (pot), 1 curtain, 1 bedspread, 2 straw ticks, 1 
comfort and bolsters, 2 sheets, 2 comforters, 2 blankets, 1 spread, 2 pillows, 1 carpet. 
The value was $10.95. The total value of all of the contents of the hotel was $812.32. A 
large part of the total was the stock for the well-supplied bar which, including 590 cigars 
of different types, came to $259.55. 

Some of the furnishings now taken for granted in a modern motel room were not even 
imagined in 1876 or even 1902. 
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Afton’s Main Street, looking south from 
about in front of the Town Clerk’s Office in 
about 1875. The fences were decorative 
but also kept out animals being driven on 
the street. The steeple of the original St. 
Ann's Episcopal Church is in the right 
background. 

Stereoscope view. 

Afton Historical Society. 

In the 19th century, especially before the 
opening of the Albany & Susquehanna 
Railroad, fences had a necessary purpose 
along the highways and streets of the Town 
of Afton. Animals and fowl of all kinds were 
moved on foot by drovers and the fences 
served as a sort of retaining wall. 

A look at the rates for the toll roads and ' 
bridges gives an indication of the variety of 
the live creatures that passed the gates. 
Cattle, sheep, turkeys, geese, etc., each had specific rates. 

Early photographs of homesteads and village homes show fences intended to keep 
these animals and birds from invading the yards. Then, even village homes often had a 
milk cow or two which had to be contained on the property. 

Stone walls, rail fences, and wire fences enclosed pastures and fields. On my farm, the 
land along Midland Road from the bridge over Cornell Creek up to the property of Gerald 
Harris had stone walls, some of which still remain. From there up to the Broome County 
line by the Bucking Gallery was a split rail fence, until it was removed during a road 
widening. 

Decker and Midland Roads, all part of the same before 1-88 was built, are relatively 
new, having been built after the Deckers moved here from Jefferson in Schoharie County 
in 1866. A stone wall, separating two farms, was moved by my great grandfather, Charles 
W. Decker, to his side to make way for the road. According to Carlton Wrench, the stone 
walls out Caswell Street were used for fill when Rte. 41 was constructed. 

In an article in 1966 by Anne Herbert of the Old Onaquaga Society, she tells of 19th 
century cattle drives from Elmira to Albany via Windsor. Drovers were housed and fed 
overnight and cattle were pastured at designated stopping places. 

When the Deckers moved to Afton, they had such an arrangement about halfway. 
Charles W. Decker and his brother Joseph drove the cattle themselves. 

The only cattle drive I remember was in the 1930 s, when dairy cows were first being 
tested for brucellosis. Condemned cows were driven up the East River Road, new ones 
being added at each farm. At the depot in Afton they were loaded on boxcars to be 
shipped away for destruction. 
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The No. 33 Perfection Oil Cook Stove from 
about 1915. These stoves sometimes had a 
portable oven which covered two burners. 
They were usually used for summer meals. 

It cost $10.75. 

Picture from booklet New Perfection Cook 
Stoves, about 1915. 

Recently, Mr. and Mrs. Fay Todd presented 
to the Afton Museum a Puritan three burner 
oil cook stove. It, and an accompanying port- 
able oven, were found in the old Pratt’s Store 
in Harpursville which was operated by Fay a few years back. 

Fay’s parents, lone and Frank Todd, owned such a stove when they lived upstairs over 
the Afton Enterprise office. It was used on the back porch for summertime cooking to 
avoid heating up the house with a wood or coal fire. 

The Todds later owned, from 1939 to 1954, what is now the the Afton Museum. They 
bought the property from Mercy Hull and finally sold it to Llewellyn and Goldie Van 
Valkenburg. It is appropriate that the stove be in the museum barn. 

My Grandmother Decker had such a stove in her back room which she used as a sum- 
mer kitchen. It had an oven where she baked a continuing supply of cookies. My mother 
also had one, without an oven, in the pantry which is now part of my kitchen. 

At Old Hickory Antiques in Bainbridge, I recently found a booklet on the Perfection Oil 
Cook Stoves, printed about 1915 when the company received a medal at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition in San Francisco. These stove were black with blue enam- 
eled chimneys on the burners and optional blue enameled doors with glass windows on 
the oven. 

One selling point of the Perfection was the clean combustion resulting from the long 
chimneys. It was supposed to be more economical with fuel and prevented bad odors 
from the incompletely burned kerosene. The Puritan stove has a squattier burner which 
has gray enamel. 

A new improvement on the Perfection was a reversing carriage on the gallon glass res- 
ervoir which enabled it to be removed or replaced without dripping any oil. 

The Perfection came in 1,2, 3, or 4 burner models. Optional features were a cabinet, 
or back with a shelf on top, and the previously mentioned oven. Food could be kept warm 
on the shelf. 

Another Perfection item was the cylindrical portable oil heater which was so common 
in homes of the past and is now used as a decorative piece. 
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Mrs. Jackie Rinaldi of California 
stands beside the tombstone of her 
ancestor Henry R. Rogers, in the 
East Side Cemetery. He died in 
1828. Byron, his two-year-old son, 
is buried by the smaller stone be- 
hind it. 

Photo by Charles J. Decker, 1993. 

I meet an increasing number of 
most interesting people who are 
looking for information about their 
forebears who lived in this area. 

In 1993 I met Jackie and Ernie 
Rinaldi of Encinitas, California. Carol Armstrong was helping them research records in 
the Town Clerk’s office that might lead them to the Slade, Knight, and Rogers families. 
They were early 1 9th century residents of South Bainbridge, a very difficult period for 
finding records in Upstate New York. 

My index for the East Side Cemetery, compiled by Kelsey Jones, listed the grave-stone 
of Henry R. Rogers for whom they had been searching for years. The inscribed verse was 
composed by his widow who does not have a marker. He was only 25 at his death, so 
she probably remarried and moved elsewhere. A two-year-old son is buried nearby. 

Another visitor and correspondent was Mrs. Elizabeth Korman of Greensboro, North 
Carolina. She is a granddaughter of Louis and Lottie Corbin, late of Afton. She was re- 
searching the Brower, Jones, and Yale families, and I was able to add to her knowledge 
about them. In return, Mrs. Korman sent me 214 pages of excerpts from the diaries of 
Addison Brower who was an owner of the Sash and Blind Factory which burned in 1902. 
He once lived in the house now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Wade Utter on Spring Street. In 
1977, he built his new house, the third one on the right going up Pleasant Avenue. Later 
owners were Frank Scott and Clarence Hurlburt. A picture of the house is owned by the 
Afton Museum. 

A diary entry for 1 886 states that “B. Grover moved my Father & Mother’s remains to 
the New Cemetery. ($10.00)." (To Glenwood from possibly the East Side). Their new mon- 
ument was of white bronze, about which I have written before. The old marker is a step at 
the barn on the former Wayland Guy property, now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Hogan. 

Addison’s son Arthur lived in Lanesboro, Pa., near Susquehanna where my mother 
grew up. In 1 934, Eva Kishpaugh and her young daughter Ruth lived at our house while 
Eva helped my mother when my brother Martin was born. She later married Arthur 
Brower. Ruth married a Donaloia and they owned the Homestead Restaurant in Colliers- 
ville. 




ill® 
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This Celtic cross marks the graves 
of the family of Rev. Rudolf W. Nick- 
el in St. Peter’s Cemetery in Bain- 
bridge. Rev. Nickel was Rector of 
St. Peter’s at the time of his death in 

1919. 

Photo by Charles J. Decker. 

Recently, at the Old Hickory An- 
tique Center, I found two framed 
theater bills from the Bainbridge 
Opera House, now the Town Hall 
Theater. One was for a production 
of “Deacon Dubbs” on January IS- 
IS, 1919. The other was a benefit for the "Rector’s Aid” of St. Peter’s Church. It consisted 
of a concert and a farce, “No Cure No Pay,” performed on November 16, no year given. 

Rev. Rudolf W. Nickel was Rector of St. Peter’s Church and his wife, Carola, arranged 
the concert in the second program and also played a violin solo. In the first program, Mrs. 
Nickel also played the violin and their daughters, Henriette and Ottilie, played children’s 
parts in the play. 

Rev. Nickel died at age 44, leaving this wife, the two daughters, and a son, Karl. Mrs. 
Nickel, a trained musician, gave music lessons in Bainbridge and surrounding villages to 
support her family. In Afton, she gave piano lessons in the library of the home of my 
grandparents, Frank and Daisy Decker. My Aunt Ruth received free lessons in exchange 
for the use of the piano and the room. 

Aunt Ruth and Henriette became lifelong friends. Aunt Ruth used to visit her in New 
York City, where Henriette had married Dr. Sylvester R. Leahy. 

Ottilie, while a senior at Oneonta Normal School, died of a ruptured appendix after 
traveling to New York on the train for medical treatment. 

Karl, who built a cabin across the Susquehanna, attended Syracuse University. He had 
a medical problem and was finally admitted to an institution. 

My grandmother, always loyal to friends, was often hostess to Carola Nickel and her 
sister and husband, Mr. and Mrs. Vreeland, when they all lived in New York City. At one 
time, my grandmother nursed Carola back to health after she had become ill during a 
visit. I also remember a lawn bridge party given by my Aunt Bernice in honor of Henriette 
and Carola where the Golden Age Home is now. 

The parents and their children are all buried in the cemetery beside St. Peter's Church 
and a Celtic cross marks their lot. Rev. Nickel died in 1919, Ottilie in 1931, Dr. Leahy in 
1936, Carola in 1953, and Henriette in 1988. Karl’s marker has no date. 
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Bert Lord, an Afton resident, was a U.S. representative 
from 1935 until his death in 1939. One of his programs 
was the Farm-to-Market Road, to benefit farmers. 

Photo from Bert Lord.. .Memorial Addresses Delivered in 
Congress, 1941. 

The Honorable Bert Lord died on May 22, 1939, at the 
Naval Hospital in Washington, D.C., following two heart 
attacks in a week. The first was suffered while attending 
the New York World’s Fair with a Congressional party. 

Bert Lord was born in Sanford on December 4, 1869, 
the son of James A. and Henrietta Hawkins Lord. He 
attended the Afton Union School and Academy. 

From 1893 to 1918, Mr. Lord operated, with different 
partners, a store on Main Street where the Post Office 
was later located. The building is now the right-hand part 
of the Afton Pharmacy. Lalter, he was a lumber dealer and had sawmill interests. He 
shipped mine props from th e siding behind the store. 

His first wife was Lillian Kniskern, whom he married in 1893. She was a beloved 
teacher in Afton and died in 1937. In December of 1938 he married Mrs. Margaret Gregg 
of Bettsburg. 

His political career beg 3 n in 1905 as Supervisor of the Town of Afton. He was first 
elected to the N.Y.S. Assembly in 1915. From 1929 to 1935 he served in the N.Y.S. 
Senate, and from 1935 until his death he was a U.S. Representative from New York in 
Washington. 

One of my memories of 3ert Lord was the occasion when he ran over one of our hens. 
He came to our door, hat in hand, and paid for the dead chicken. 

When he died in 1 939, his funeral was held at the Afton Baptist Church, where Rev. 
Fred J. Nichols was Pastor. There was a large attendance, including delegates from 
Congress. 

A letter from my Aunt Leonora Decker to her college student nieces. Dorothy and 
Marion McKee, describes some of the funeral activity in Afton. The family arrived in Afton 
by car. Early the next morning, the body was accompanied from the train station in 
Binghamton by a committee of Congressmen, joined by Afton residents, and escorted by 
Captain Daniel E. Fox of Troop C State Police. 

George Decker loaned his 1939 Buick car for the funeral and was a pall-bearer. Burial 
was in Glenwood Cemetery. Leonora hoped that a Congressman might ride in the car. 

A book published by Congress records memorial addresses in Washington and the 
funeral sermon of Rev. Nichols. 
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The Coventry Congregational 
Church, decorated for a celebra- 
tion, possibly for the Centennial 
in 1904. The building has been a 
landmark on the site since 1809. 

Photo from Mildred Munyan. 


Recently, at one of the deli- 
cious ham dinners served at the 
Coventry Congregational Church, 
I was shown some of the im- 
orovements which have been 
made over the last few months. 


The sanctuary is brightened 
with new paint, wall covering, 


and carpeting. The members can be justly proud of their work. Also, the dining room has 
a sizable addition to allow ample seating for the church suppers which attract people from 
many miles around. 

The First Congregational Society in Greene (Coventry had not yet been made a sepa- 
rate town) was organized on September 30. 1804. It was reorganized on November 19, 
1807, with 14 members. In 1808, a log meeting house was built, but the next year the 
present building was erected. It was furnished with hard benches, and as the case in the 
early 19th century, the church was unheated The name was changed to First Congrega- 
tional Society of the Town of Coventry on September 14, 1819. 

Several of the early preachers such as David Harrower, Rev Stone, and Rev. Camp 
served congregations over a wide area in this part of New York State. At one time the 
church was known as Presbyterian as were several other Congregational churches in this 
area, the result of the Plan of Union between the two denominations. 

In about 1841, under Rev. Crispus Wright, the building was turned to face the east 
The pillars were added, the steeple and bell were added, and blinds were put on. giving 
the general appearance of today. 

In 1923, the ceiling was lowered to conserve heat Electricity came in 1926. The parish 
hall was added in 1938. A major renovation took place in 1947 at which time an oil fur- 
nace was installed. 

Anniversaries have been celebrated at 100 years. 150 years. 160 years, and 175 
years. A bicentennial is fast approaching 

The outside trim will be painted this summer The old clapboards were covered with 
vinyl siding several years ago 

The present Pastor is Rev. Ernie A Steffensen. 
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“The bam” restaurant, al- 
though unprepossessing in 
appearance, was highly rated 
as a dining place in the mid 
20th century. It was located 
at the corner of Broad Ave- 
nue and Robinson Street in 

Binghamton. 

Photo from booklet found at 
Old Hickory Antique Center. 

In 1933, during the Great 
Depression, David L. Stewart, a Binghamton real estate agent, was near bankruptcy. He 
had no money, but he had ideas. One of his properties was an 85-year-old barn at the 
corner of Broad Avenue and Robinson Street, which he turned from a brainstorm into a 
profitable restaurant called “The Barn.” 

The idea for a restaurant grew out of a stag party which Mr. Stewart and some friends 
held in the barn. With 36 borrowed dollars he went into business selling beer and sand- 
wiches, with 13 customers the first day. Over time and successive enlargements, “The 
Barn" became a famous dining place remembered by local people. 

One feature was the Chinese Grotto, designed like a cave, in spite of advice that it 
could not be done. Mr. Stewart did it anyway and it became very popular. A Hammond or- 
gan and chimes in the grotto were played by Ethel Price Depew, Irene Menichelli, and 
George Losinger. 

Another unusual addition was the Shell Room, which incorporated over 540,000 deco- 
rative sea shells into its walls and ceiling. The Aquarium displayed 46 varieties of tropical 
fish, one of the largest private collections in New York State. Exterior door and window 
frames were decorated with hundreds of bottle caps. 

The Gift Shop, under the direction of Mrs. Grace Smith, exhibited items unusual to find 
in Binghamton. Many of them were of oriental origin. 

Only in the Chinese kitchen were male chefs hired. All other cooks were women, as 
the owner felt that they best understood the art. 

Over 21,230 pounds of free popcorn were consumed yearly by customers. 

In 1934, turkey and chicken dinners cost 450, and chefs received $18 per week. 

“The Barn” received national recognition at the National Food Show in Chicago, in 
Duncan Hines’ “Adventures in Good Eating,” and in “Restaurant Management Magazine,” 
among others. 

Today, except for the Broad Avenue-North Presbyterian Church, two fast food restaur- 
ants and a supermarket occupy the corners where the famous “Barn” was located. 
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Afton school bus drivers from the past. 
Front row, left to right: Gordon Wood, 
Joe Tanner, George Hanson, Maurice 
Neff. Back row: Richard Christman, 
Elwyn Guy, Clyde Aylesworth, Mike 
Fletcher, Charles Reiling, Douglas Tait, 
Ira Niles. 

Photo from Afton Historical Society. 

Next to their teachers, students may 
get to know their bus drivers as well 
as, or better than, any other people 
connected with school. 

Before Afton Central School had its 
first school buses, about 1932, individuals contracted to transport children to school. 
Frank Knapp rigged up his truck with benches and picked up passengers from Rte. 7 and 
Algerine Street. Irving More, Sr., and Clarence Hurlburt brought carloads from Long Hill 
and Blowers Hill Road, even after buses were traveling other routes. In the winter, sleighs 
were sometimes used. 

District schools, according to school law, had the option of transporting their children to 
the High School in the village. It included the eight grades. District 1 1 on Long Hill voted 
to do this in 1908, while still using the one-room school for district meetings. Irving More, 
Sr., served that district. 

When the first Afton school buses were purchased, the old Universalist Church 
building on the East Side was leased by the school from the Gregory family as a storage 
and repair building. Early drivers I remember were Gerald Shaw and Lawrence Slater. Mr. 
Slater was also a driver of Afton’s fire truck. Routes changed over the years as child 
populations grew or shifted. 

Gerald Shaw’s route came down Rte. 41 and almost to McClure. He died of a heart 
attack on that route on March 13, 1941. Member of the Parker and Andresen families 
were on the bus and some of the boys had the presence of mind to stop the bus so that 
no students were injured. 

Mr. Slater's route came down Rte. 41 in the morning, down the river road from 
Bettsburg to Nineveh, across the bridge and up the Nurse Hollow Road before returning 
to Rte. 7 and on to Afton. The route was reversed at night. One time the bus got stuck in 
the ditch on the snowy road. The long morning ride on that bus gave me a chance to 
catch up on unfinished homework. 

One of my happy memories is of when, during the last week of school, Gerald Shaw 
drove around by the Schohanna Restaurant, in a wooden block where the Homeward 
Bound Video Store is now located, to treat us all to ice cream. 
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The cigar stand of John Knickerbocker 
Crawford, taken at the Afton Fair on Sep- 
tember 28, 1906. The building was very 
similar to the judge's stand which now 
stands near the fair gate. This one is 
shown in old pictures at the north end of 
the grandstand. 

Photo from glass plate negative given by 
Alice Davey. Printed by Maciak Studios, 
Binghamton. Afton Historical Society. 

Sometimes an historical question takes 
a long time to unravel and depends on 
happenstance. A few years ago, Marge Hinman brought to the Afton Historical Society a 
carton of papers that had been found by some Binghamton University students in the 
basement of a house they had rented. The papers had all belonged to Leander F. Wildey, 
a native of Afton. 

Included with the papers was a cigar box for ‘The Extra Havana Cigar, Mfd. by J. K. 
Crawford, Afton, N.Y.” John Knickerbocker Crawford made cigars and also operated a 
livery stable in 191 1. He was not the only cigar maker in town. In June 1883, D. Brewster 
set up a cigar manufacturing shop on Caswell Street. In 1894, Phil Waters also produced 
hand-made cigars. 

The 1975 Census of the State of New York reported that the five highest producers of 
tobacco were the counties of Onondaga, Chemung, Cayuga, Steuben, and Oswego. 
Even Broome County produced 20,700 pounds. None was listed for Chenango. Cigar 
making was Binghamton’s biggest industry in 1885. 

Another episode of the story happened last month when Jane Crawford Plank, 
adopted daughter of John and Florence Green Crawford, and her son, David Rady, pulled 
into my driveway. Their first question was “Did you ever hear of a John Crawford who 
made cigars?" My answer was “Yes. I happen to have one of his cigar boxes in the 
house.” They were delighted, as they had never seen one. I had recently glued the broken 
wooden cover. 

After looking up some genealogy, we went to Glenwood Cemetery where Harvey 
Burchard led us to the Crawford family plot. It turned out that Mrs. Plank and Harvey had 
grown up in the same neighborhood, so he brought her up to date on old acquaintances. 

The latest development occurred about two weeks later when I was working at the 
Afton Museum. I was looking through a box of glass-plate negatives given to the museum 
by the late Alice Davey of Nineveh. One of them was an excellent picture of John 
Crawford’s cigar stand at the Afton Fair in 1906. 

The rise of cigarette smoking caused a decline in cigar use, but special cigar shops 
are again becoming the “in" thing. 
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The donation party was a 19th century custom 
used to supplement the salary of a minister. Items 
seem to have been similar to what one would bring 
to a rummage sale today. The woman with the 
quizzical look in the doorway is probably the pas- 
tor's wife. 

Picture from Town Historian. 

A scrapbook containing a “History of Afton” from 
the “Afton Enterprise" of 1887 has an extra clipping 
listing the highlights of Afton for 1888. On January 
25 there was a donation party for Rev. H.C. Leach, 
pastor of the Afton Baptist Church from 1886 to 
1889. The party raised $60 for his support. It was 
during Rev. Leach's pastorate that the parsonage 
was built at a cost of $1200, so the $60 was a good 
sum of money to benefit the pastor. 

Such donation parties were a tradition, at least in 
small rural churches, to supplement the salaries of the clergy. Often the donations were in 
goods and produce which might not be suitable for the family or perhaps even damaged 
or spoiled, as in the case of food. It was told that at one Afton Presbyterian donation par- 
ty, nearly everyone brought potatoes and little else. 

In January of 1898, Rev. W.W. Ketchum received a call to the Afton Presbyterian 
Church. Terms included “A salary of $500, a donation, and three Sabbaths Vacation," a 
rather meager existence, especially if there were children. 

In about the same period, a hand-written invitation was received by Mr. George Knis- 
kern for a donation party “for the benefit of the Rev’d J.H. Van Woert on Thursday after- 
noon and evening, the 30th inst. at the home of F. Hager.” The committee was George 
Morehouse, M.V.B. Hager, and S.S. Hoyt, whose names are not found in Afton records. 

Another scrapbook contains a poem of six stanzas relating the experiences of “Elder 
Lamb's Donation.” Many of the gifts were of the wrong size, stale bakegoods, over-ripe 
produce, or multiples of useless items. He was grateful for one donation of $5.00 in cash. 
The poem concludes with: 

Morning came at last in splendor and the Elder wrapped in gloom, 

Knelt amid decaying produce and the ruins of his home; 

And his piety had never till that morning been so bright, 

For he prayed for those who brought him to that unexpected plight. 

But some unworldly thoughts intruded, for he wondered o’er and o’er, 

If they’d buy that day at auction what they gave the night before, 

And his fervent prayer concluded with the natural exclamation, 

Take me, to Thyself in mercy, Lord, before my next donation.” 
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The intersection of Rtes. 7 and 
41 in Afton. The first house 
was moved to Sand St. many 
years ago before gas stations 
occupied the site. 

Postcard from Harriet Van 
Valkenburg. Afton Historical 

Society. 

Postcard views are a valu- 
able record of how our town 
f has looked over the years. 
L Changes may not be so appar- 
* ent to those of us who live here 
all the time, but they are very 
noticeable to someone returning after a long absence. When 80-year-old Mrs. Jane Plank 
was here from Florida with her son in May to revisit sites of her youth, she could not find 
the exact place where her father, John K. Crawford, had had his cigar store, even though 
she had a general idea. 

The photo of the intersection of Rte. 7 and Rte. 41 was recently given to the Afton His- 
torical Society by Harriet Van Valkenburg. It might be confusing at first because the first 
house is no longer there. It has been moved to Sand Street and is now the dark red 
house on the right as you turn up toward the school from Caswell Street. Chester and 
Glenna Drake lived there for many years. 

Sometime between the paving of Main Street about 1914 and the building of Merton 
Secors gas station, on the corner, the house was moved. Sam Perry later had the gas 
station and then Romey Mertz built a new one. Today Xtra Mart convenience store and 
Mobil station is on the site. 

The 1863 Map of Chenango and Cortland Counties shows G.M. Caswell living in the 
house. He also owned the building behind the Extra Mart which was demolished about 
two years ago. It was originally a commercial building but had been converted into 
apartments. 

On the 1875 Chenango County Atlas Map of Afton, M. Covert is shown as the owner 
of the house. The 191 1 “History of the Town of Afton" by Oliver P. Judd mentions a tailor 
named Wooley and the 1 885 Sanborn Tax Map shows the name Mrs. Wooley written in 
pencil at the house site. 

The other houses are now occupied by Ruth Bolster, Leona Finch and Wayne Black, 
Pat and Bill Stafford, and Themla Brown. 

When I used to deliver coal, Mrs. Etta Matteson lived in the Bolster house which until 
recently was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Crane. The Finch-Black house was the old 
Kelsey Tavern and has been the home of Charles Selly, Clifton Cook and Mrs.Topliff.The 
Stafford house was long the home of Isabelle Seely Jennings and then of Ernie and Mary 
Leal. Thelma Brown has lived in her house for many years. 
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Marion Drew appeared at the Afton Fair, August 14- 
17, 1928. Her act consisted of “stunts including 
Juggling and Gymnastic Feats, Performed with a 
nonchalant ease and grace that is astonishing 

From 1928 Afton Fair Catalog. 

Afton Historical Society. 

The Afton Driving Park and Agricultural 
Association held its first fair in September 1889, 
and has continued to hold fairs every year since. 

In the first few years, the only entertainment 
listed in the fair catalog was the horse races which 
have always been a part of the fair. It was not until 
1902 that special acts were featured. That year 
Prof. Carlyle’s Pony and Dog Circus, Conway and 
Leland — Merry Monopedes, and Arvello — Gymnast 
Marvel appeared before the grandstand. 

Through many years, gymnastic and animal acts 
were regular attractions at the fair. Trapeze and 
high-wire acts were also favorites. Performing animals included seals, elephants, 
donkeys, Alaskan huskies, and horses. 

Oriental troupes and vaudeville acts were prominent in such names as Tokio Royal 
Japanese Troupe, Ichi and Naito jugglers, Lio Hoi Tschen Troupe, Asahi and Tahi, 
Kanazawa Japs, and Young Kee Troupe. Other acts with exotic names also appealed to 
area people who did little travel to distant places. 

Wheels always intrigued fair goers. Roller skaters were frequent over the years and 
bicycle stunt acts were common. The only act involving motorcycles was Gardy and 
Macson which performed in 1933. 

The first act to include an automobile was the Rolls-Rotten act in 1925. From 1933 to 
1939, auto races took place on Saturday at the fair. Several injuries and a fatality led to 
the discontinuing of the races on the half-mile track. Jimmie Smith and His Death 
Dodgers was the first auto thrill show to appear in Afton. They had been an attraction at 
the 1939 World's Fair. Other such stunt groups appeared in succeeding years. The 
Demolition Derby is our present day equivalent. 

From 1922 on, music groups, either bands or orchestras, have brought many people to 
the Afton Fair, especially before the days of television. In that year, Lampham’s Red 
Hussar Band first appeared, returning several other years. The high point was the 
appearance of Edwin Franco Goldman's Band in 1937. He was the famed successor of 
John Philip Sousa. 

Most acts appeared twice daily, thanks to the efforts of Harry Horton, fair Secretary 
from 1914 to 1947. 
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The Afton Presbyterian Boy Pioneers 
at Chenango Valley State Park in the 
1930's. Rev. Clifford Webb’s fold- 
down camper is in the background. 
Left to right are Robert Robinson, 
Daniel Fritz, Hall Smith, Russell 
Howe, Robert Callen, Donald 
Rhydderch, and Donald Guy. 

Photo from Afton Historical Society. 

About this time of year for several 
years in the 1930’s, the Afton Presby- 
terian Boy Pioneers spent most of a 
week at a campsite at Chenango 
Valley State Park. 

Rev. Clifford Webb was the pastor of the church and camping was only one of the 
many activities in which the boys of the church participated. Nearly every Saturday there 
was some program at the church or elsewhere. There were then basketball and 
shuffleboard courts in the Parish House and lively games were played in winter. Mr. Webb 
also kept an electric jigsaw in the room over the kitchen, where we made useful items 
such as bookends and doorstops after his designs. He usually painted the decorations on 
the plywood surfaces. I still have some of these items which I made and gave as 
Christmas gifts to family members. Cookouts in the “Rocks” were another pleasant 
pastime. 

Mr. Webb had a fold-down camper which he took to the park and also used for his own 
family vacation in August. My father took the camping gear of the boys to the park on his 
Brockway coal truck. We sometimes had to shake out the coal dust from our belongings 
upon arrival. 

I remember one rainy week when the water ran down the slight incline into our tent. 
Our bedding, shoes, and clothing were pretty soggy, but we stuck it out for the whole 
appointed time. 

We cooked our own meals, but the pavilion had a store where one could buy candy 
and snacks. The camp had hiking trails and boats could be rented for rowing on the lake 
where we could also swim. 

The Boy Pioneers had caps and neckerchiefs in bright yellow and blue, designed by 
Mr. Webb, who was also a sign painter and artist. We wore the caps and neckerchiefs at 
camp and in parades in Afton. The lead man also got to carry the banner, also designed 
by Mr. Webb. 

A few years ago, I was at Chenango Valley State Park with my brother Ray and his 
family. We reminisced as we looked up the site where we had pitched our tents about 
sixty years ago. 
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Leather Anti-Rent War mask used in 1844-1845. 
Owned by Nancy Finch, former Postmaster and 
Bookmobile patron in Halcottsville, Delaware 

County. 

Picture from “Between the Branches: Folk Art of 
Delaware County, New York” by Douglas A. 
DeNatale, 1985. 

On July 25 I attended a performance of the 
musical “Calico Thunder," presented in Shinhopple 
as part of the Bicentennial of Delaware County. 
Several years ago I had read the book “Tin Horns 
and Calico” by Henry Christman. 

The title “Calico Thunder” comes from the calico 
robes and disguising masks worn by farmers 
protesting the land system in the Hudson River 
valley and the Catskills and beyond. Large land- 
owners preserved the Patroon system of renting 
small farms to tenants “in perpetuity" with no provision for purchase. 

Rents varied, but in the Bovina Center area, the annual rent was “Two Fat Hens and 
One Day's Labor, with a Wagon, Sled or plough, together with a Yoke of Oxen or Pair of 
Horses, and a Driver,” or “one dollar and twenty-five cents, and twenty bushels of good, 
sweet, merchantable Winter Wheat.” In today’s terms, this does not sound like much, but 
in the 1840's, the produce and labor where oppressive amounts and did not encourage 
property improvements by the tenants. 

In South Jericho, now Afton, Lewis Morgan leased in 1800 part of Great Lot 34 to 
Josiah Stowell for S20 per year, but Stowell had the option to buy the land within ten 
years. He made the purchase for $285 before the ten years were up. 

In order to avoid recognition by the Sheriff's men, the disguises were worn by tenants 
who protested the frequent sales which reverted the farms to the land-owners and lined 
the pockets of officials when rents were unpaid. The culmination was the fatal shooting of 
Sheriff Osman Steele when he came to conduct such a sale on the farm of Moses Earl 
on Dingle Hill near Andes. 

Young Edward O’Connor and about 100 other “Indians" were arrested and jailed in 
hastily built log jails in Delhi. O’Connor was sentenced to be hanged and was sent to 
Clinton Prison. All were finally pardoned by Gov. John Young on February 1, 1847. 
Eventually New York laws were changed to permit purchase of farms. 

In Schoharie County, my great, great grandfather Selah Decker and his brother-in-law 
Henry Cleveland acted as “Indians" on Blenheim Hill and Summit Hill in 1845. Henry’s 
Indian name was "Red Jacket,” buy Selah's has been forgotten. “Indians” were signaled 
from hill to hill by tin horns such as the one in the barn of the Afton Museum. 
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A U.S. Mail plane 
which made an 
emergency land- 
ing on the Afton 
fairgrounds in 
September, 1926. 

Photo by Daisy 
Hurd Decker. 

On September 25, 1926, a U.S. Mail plane became lost and landed on the Afton 
fairgrounds. It was a one-seater, open cockpit bi-plane made by the Douglas Aircraft 
Company and displayed the logo of a heart with wings. 

The plane drew quite a crowd of on-lookers. Ellery Decker, in his early twenties, stayed 
in his car by the plane to guard it overnight. The pilot "slept at the hotel," probably the 
Afton Inn. On Sunday morning when the plane left, Ellery and Bernett Decker and Tracy 
[Doolittle?] held the wings as it prepared to take off. 

Regular U.S. Airmail service had begun on May 15, 1918, with a New York City— 
Philadelphia-Washington, D.C. Circuit using U.S. Army pilots. On August 12 of that year, 
the Post Office Department, now the U.S. Postal Service, took over the service. The first 
night airmail was flown in 1921. Today, almost all first-class mail going more than 100 
miles is sent by air under contracts with private airlines. 

For several years, airplane rides were a popular attraction at the Afton Fair. A snapshot 
given to the Afton Museum by Doris Meek King shows a plane on the fairgrounds with the 
caption “Our Airplane.” Apparently she and members of her family had taken a ride on it. 

When I was young, my father always kept a wind sock at the edge of a field near the 
river. After the hay had been cut, pilot friends would sometimes land there. My first plane 
ride was in one which had landed on our farm. It was a two-seated, open cockpit bi-plane. 
As I had no goggles, my eyelids blew back if I opened my eyes, so it was hard to see the 
scenery below as we made a pass up and down over the river valley. 

My next plane trip was by Lufthansa jet over the Atlantic to Europe. The trip was quite 
different and I didn’t need goggles to look out at the scenery, mostly clouds, from my 
comfortable seat. 
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Desk and wooden cannon which were for- 
merly in the meeting rooms of the Vander- 
burg Post, No. 12 of the G.A.R. Now 
owned by the Afton Historical Society. 

Photo by Charles J. Decker. 

The Vanderburg Post, No. 12, Grand 
Army of the Republic, an organization of 
Union veterans of the Civil War, was 
organized in Afton on April 5, 1878. Its 24 
charter members were John Robb, Alonzo 
Phillips, Washington Mead, William Wilder, 
■mJ John Kelley, Perry Ellis, Ambrose Huffcut, 
George Smith, Theodore Cable, Charles 
I Aylesworth, James Huston, Britton 
I Whitaker, George Figger, John Higley, 
George Woods, T.L. Willey, Charles 
| Handy, George Wilcox, Charles Fisher, 
k Thomas Wilkins, Zenas Tarble, Frank 
Mead, Charles Davis, and Henry Andrews. 

A large group photo, owned by the Afton Historical Society, shows a gathering of the 
Afton G.A.R. members on the steps of an unidentified building. Women and children are 
on the porch in the background. Gordon Knapp of Clayville very generously had the pho- 
to restored and nicely framed as a gift to the society. His grandfather, Rufus Lord, is in the 
picture. 

The charter members did not necessarily live in Afton at the time they entered the 
Union Army. Many Union veterans who did not belong to the G.A.R. are buried in the 
several cemeteries of the Town of Afton and are mixed with flags on Memorial Day, a day 
first set aside to remember the Civil War dead. 

A register of men who enlisted in Afton in 1863 contains the names to whom a bounty 
was paid by the town. Bounty men traveled around the area, signing up men, and paying 
them the bounty which ranged from $300 to $1000 at various times. Some unscrupulous 
bounty men would seek out men in a tavern, get them drunk, and then sign them up. 
Sometimes they kept the bounty money for themselves. A large number of U.S. Navy en- 
listees have New York City addresses and may have been victims of such a bounty man 
intent on filling the quota for Afton. 

The G.A.R. meeting rooms were down Railroad Avenue, back of the Main Street busi- 
ness blocks where the municipal parking lot is now located. The Afton Historical Society 
owns some of the furnishings. The last G.A.R. meeting was held in 1928. 

The last surviving Civil War veteran in Afton was John B. Woodruff. George A. Haven 
died later but was then living in the Town of Colesville. 
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HOP PICKERS SECOND CLASS TICKET. 

JLJPTOM 
C.&S, V°JUNC. 

Del. <SrHud. Canal Co. (Susq 

Not good union stamped by Ticket Ag#nt. 

Sold at reduced rates, and (food for passage only on 
Train No. 4, or on Special train. 

Good for Continuous passage only. 
VOID IF DETACHED FROM SIONATURE TICKET. 

ECP2 


Div. 


An excursion train ticket from the 
19th century for hop pickers. 
These tickets were sold at re- 
duced rates to encourage the 
use of the railroad. 

Ticket owned by Charles J. 
Decker. 


In the latter quarter of the 
19th century, hop-growing was a 
major farm enterprise in New 
York State. The “Directory of 
Chenango County” for 1869-70 
listed 38 farms in the Town of 
Afton with hop acreage, but a block of four counties — Otsego, Oneida, Madison, and 
Schoharie — produced two-thirds of the hops grown in New York and one-half of those 
grown in the U.S. 

Hops are a labor-intensive crop, requiring much hand work in planting, setting poles for 
the vines to grow on, and then tying string to train the vines and to support them between 
poles. All harvesting was by hand. 

The whole process was to produce the cone-shaped blossoms which contained, be- 
tween the scales, a yellow resin-like substance which is used in flavoring beer. Late 
August and early September were harvest time and young men and women took time off 
from school to help and earn some extra money. In areas with large production of hops, 
such as Cooperstown, excursion trains brought workers in by the hundreds. About a thou- 
sand people picked hops at the Clark farms. 

Railroads gave special rates for hop pickers. An undated ticket for the D & H Canal Co. 
(Susquehanna Div.) is a “HOP PICKER’S SECOND CLASS TICKET” from Afton to C & 
CV June, (probably Cooperstown Junction). Saturday evenings in places like Coopers- 
town tended to be rather rowdy, especially when “undesirable elements” came in to work. 

Hops were grown here on the Decker farm in 1 869-70 and probably for a period before 
and after that date. As girls, my great grandmother Rachel Bevier and her sister Permelia 
lived in Centervillage and picked hops on the nearby farms of Mr. Terrell and John Heath. 
It was over protestations by their mother. Later, when Rachel had married Charles W. 
Decker and moved to this farm, she persuaded him to give up the raising of hops. She 
had by then signed the pledge not to drink alcohol. 

The peak period for hop growing in New York was 1882-1885, after which production 
shifted to California and later to the state of Washington. A winery which I visited in the 
Sonoma Valley in California was once a hop house. 
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A fork handle of Oneida Community Plate silver in the “Gros- 
venor" pattern. Dated 1921. 

Picture from “Flapper Furniture and Interiors of the 1920s” by 
Connie Morningstar, 1971. 

I recently purchased a copy of “Flapper Furniture and Interiors 
of the 1920s,” published by Connie Morningstar in 1971. These 
furnishings from the decade of my birth are especially interesting 
to me. 

Included in the book are several illustrations of patterns of 
sterling and plated silverware. One is the “Grosvenor” pattern by 
Oneida Silversmiths, and dated 1921. This was my mother’s pat- 
tern, pieces of which she received as wedding gifts in 1925. 
Several other couples of my acquaintance who were married in 
that period had the same pattern. 

A single page, saved from a woman’s magazine, has an ad for 
Oneida Community Plate with a copyright date for 1 928. It shows 
a “Grosvenor” dessert fork. The page has a watercolor of an ele- 
gantly clad couple, just returned from an evening out, and has the 
headline “Look at Your Silver— YOUR GUESTS DO." The wife 
says to her tuxedoed husband, about their hostess, “She seems a 
sweet little thing and, of course, Tom’s all right then . . . but, my 
dear, her silver!” The ad continues to state that the bride should 
“have her silverware indicate her awareness of the world— and re- 
flect her own good taste.” 

My mother’s silver wore out long ago as it was all she had. I 
have since replaced it with pieces which I have found in antique 
shops. Recently I bought a service for eight, with silver chest, in 
like-new condition. Thus for all of my 70+ years I have used daily 
the “Grosvenor" pattern. I wonder if it has had the great influence 
on my character that the magazine ad implies. 

My mother’s teaspoons were given to her by her Aunt Bertha 
McVey Wiley in 1925. A few years ago, Aunt Bertha’s great grand- 
son Mark Wiley was married in Fishkill, N.Y. My gift to him and his 
bride was a set of “Grosvenor” demitasse spoons. Included was a 
note to explain the connection. 

Last Christmas, I gave some extra pieces of the pattern to my several nieces. They 
now have “Flapper” accessories as did their grandmother. ' 

Last spring I found a candlestick in the pattern. I had never seen or heard of one be- 
fore. I would like to find a mate to it. 
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Roberts Hall, on the campus of the Cor- 
nell College of Agriculture, as it looked in 
1949. The building was named after 
Isaac Phillips Roberts, first Dean of the 
College. The building has recently been 

replaced. 

Picture from The People’s Colleges by 
Ruby Green Smith, 1949. 

The college academic year begins 
much earlier than it did many years ago. 
N hen I entered the College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell in 194 /, freshmen had to be on campus about September 21 while upper- 
classmen arrived a week later. 

Now, classes are already beginning by Labor Day, allowing for longer mid-year vaca- 
tions. Today, almost a month is allowed between terms at the time of the Christmas and 
New Years holidays. In 1947-1951, Spring Break was unheard of, but we had a week off 
at Easter time. Final exams were held the last week of May, sometimes even on Memorial 
Day. 

Had there been Spring Break in the 1 940's, I would not have had the money or the ad- 
venturous spirit to take advantage of it. I remember only a few residents of Florida or a 
few well-to-do students who went there at Easter time. 

A catalog from the Cornell College of Agriculture from 1903 gives the requirements for 
admission. Without a Regents diploma, one had to take an entrance exam. Subjects re- 
quired for agriculture were English, History, Plane Geometry, Elementary Algebra and 
either A. Greek and Latin; B. Latin and either Advanced French or Advanced German; C. 
Advanced French, Advanced German, and Advanced Mathematics. 

Fortunately for me, even though in 1939 when I began high school there seemed little 
chance that I might go to college, Principal Fred Foster saw that I took the Academic 
Course with a Regents diploma. 

In 1903, tuition was free and lab fees varied from $5 to $12.50. Room and board cost 
about $3.50 to $5 per week. 

From 1947 to my graduation in 1951, there was yet no tuition. Fees amounted to about 
$50 per term and included the cost for tickets for all home football games. Room and 
board amounted to about $30 per week. 

Much of my college costs were paid by the U.S. Savings Bonds which resulted from 
the Stamp Day purchases during the war years. Bank Day, in the grades, had started a 
small bank account which had been supplemented by the raising of chickens. I had also 
worked on the farm for four years, saving my money. I easily passed the Farm Practice 
test and, because I was physically fit from farm work, did not have to take Physical Train- 
ing, but could take swimming lessons. 



i 
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The Diamond Iron, which could be fueled 
with gasoline or kerosene. No hot stove 
was needed to heat such irons, a great 
boon to the housewife. 


Picture from catalog of the Akron Lamp & 
Mfg. Co. Probably 1920's. 


When I was in high school, 1939-1943, 
many farms and residences on the back 
hill roads did not yet have electrical power 
lines. Some places had windmill-driven 
power plants with banks of storage batter- 
ies to provide electricity for lights and 
equipment. 

Today we take instant power for grant- 
ed for operating almost anything we can 
think of. Our electronic world would be im- 
possible. If power is off for only a couple of hours, our daily activities are paralyzed. 
Thanks to the Rural Electrification Administration, instigated under Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1935, almost all rural homes and farms now have electricity. 

In the 1930’s and 1940’s, which I remember well, those farms which did not have elec- 
tricity were at a distinct disadvantage. Just a simple task such as ironing clothes was a 
major piece of work without electricity. A medium-sized cast-iron sad-iron weighed about 
4 pounds. My modern electric steam iron weighs a little over 1 pound. Ironing was tradi- 
tionally done on Tuesday after the Monday washday. The sad-iron had to be heated and 
reheated over a hot fire, whether it was winter or a 90°, high-humidity August day. It is no 
wonder that a gasoline fueled flatiron appealed to a busy farm housewife. 

My grandparents remodeled the house where I live and installed electricity about 1913. 
Just to have a light bulb with shade in each room seemed then such a luxury. Oil lamps 
no longer had to be filled, trimmed, and cleaned. The odor of kerosene was always borne 
on the clothing of those who used it for lighting. 

Oil lamps, popularized in the movie “Gone With The Wind,” are now considered to be 
quaint collector’s items, although some people keep one or two on reserve in case of a 
power failure. Some fancy ones can be quite pricey. 

In the bedrooms in this house, my Grandmother Decker placed the dressers where 
they would receive the best light, usually cat-a-corner at an angle of the room. The new 
electric bulbs, with shade, were placed in the corner over the dresser with a pull-chain 
switch. Just last winter I had them replaced with new center lights, wall switches, and out- 
lets for lamps. j 7 
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The Pilgrim Monument in Provincetown, Cape 
Cod, was dedicated in 1910 to the Pilgrims who 
illustrated “the principles of civil and religious lib- 
erty in the practices of a genuine democracy." 

Picture from an undated postcard owned by 
Charles J. Decker. 

Last week I spent a few days in Provincetown 
at the farthest end of Cape Cod. One of my fa- 
vorite places, its history dates back to the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620. 

The landmark of Provincetown today is the 
Pilgrim Monument, an imposing gray granite 
shaft atop a rise above the town. It can be seen 
from all directions from land and sea. At Christ- 
mas time, strings of colored lights are draped 
from its top to the ground, a distance of 252 feet. 
It is indeed a beautiful sight. 

The monument, with its crenelated top, is in 
Italian style, and could have been transported 
from a place such as Florence. It is taller than the Bunker Hill Monument but has an easi- 
er ascent of ramps with resting platforms. 

The bill to build the Pilgrim Monument was passed by Congress in June 1906, and was 
approved by President Theodore Roosevelt. On August 20, 1906, Roosevelt arrived on 
his yacht “Mayflower” for the cornerstone laying. On August 5, 1910, the monument was 
dedicated in ceremonies with the address by Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. President 
William H. Taft was also present. The message on the bronze tablet on the building was 
composed by Dr. Eliot. 

In more modern times, a museum has been erected adjoining the Pilgrim Monument. It 
contains artifacts and memorabilia pertaining to the Pilgrims and the history of the town. 
A gift shop displays souvenirs and books. 

A few years back, an exhibit in the museum featured articles retrieved from the “Wyta,” 
a treasure ship which sank in a storm off the coast of Cape Cod in 1715. Included were 
cannons, pistols, glassware, dishes, pewter, and gold and silver coins. There was even a 
shoe and a length of silk ribbon which had been attached to a pistol. 

At that time part of the display was a working archaeology lab where tanks contained 
metal objects which were being cleaned of centuries of sea-bottom accretions by an elec- 
trolytic process. One could see the bubbles rising. The shipwreck is accurately described 
in the novel “Cape Cod” by William Martin. 
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This woodcut from 1857 illustrates 
the proverb “A stitch in time, 
saves nine.” A pewter oil lamp 
lights the work of the mother as 
she mends her children's clothes. 

From “ Illustrated Proverbs,” 1857. 

The house-wife plies her needle 
and her thread, 

Long after idle people are in bed; 
The rent is small, but she full well 
doth know, 

That little rents to larger ones will 
grow. 

This verse is from a volume of 
proverbs published in 1857 and il- 
lustrated with woodcuts. The first sentence of the explanatory paragraph has to do with 
mending children’s garments to prevent larger tears. The rest has to do with keeping 
fences in repair. A farmer should immediately mend a break in a fence because “If he 
should neglect it, perhaps some of his cattle will not.” 

I have had some interesting experiences because of breaks in fences that cattle did 
not ignore. 

One Sunday evening I had been visiting in town, wearing my Sunday suit. While pre- 
paring for bed, I heard sounds out back. When I went out to investigate, I discovered that 
some of the cows from the night pasture had broken through a gate and were in the se- 
cond growth alfalfa with a fie *> of mature corn adjoining it. As I did not want the rest of the 
cows to get out, or the others to get into the corn, I started yelling for help. Finally, Albert 
Schultes came from nex. door and helped me get the cows back into the pasture. 
Because of the heavy dew that night, my suit was soaked to the waist. 

At another time, some heifers from the same pasture got into the adjoining meadow 
during the day time. When I went out to chase them back into the pasture, one of them 
with a mean streak knocked me down and wouldn’t let me get up. I finally got hold of her 
horns and she backed across the field, dragging me on my back as she went. Again I 
shouted for help. Finally my brother Martin heard me and came to my rescue. Later, the 
next winter, the same heifer pushed my grandfather across the icy barnyard and up 
against the barn wall. That heifer did not have a long residence on our farm. 

Fortunately, these breaks involved only my own fields and not a neighbor's. Another 
old saying goes “Good fences make good neighbors ” 
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The ensilage cutter and blower 
was operated by a belt con- 
necting pulleys on the machine 
and a tractor. Com harvesting 
was a backbreaking job. 

Picture from “Farm Mechanics," 
January, 1931. 

Last week the first frost 
touched the corn in our valley 
and now the once green fields 
have turned brown. Much of 
this corn will be picked to be 
fed as grain. About thirty years 
ago, most all of the corn grown 
here was put in the silo. 

Before the advent of the 
modern field chopper, standing corn was cut with a corn binder, first horse-drawn and lat- 
er tractor drawn. Before the invention of the power take-off, machines were operated by 
traction. Our corn binder was made by the International Harvester Company. My father’s 
first coal truck was an International, usually referred to as ‘The Cornbinder.” 

The corn binder cut the corn and tied it into bundles which then fell to the ground. 
Wagons or trucks then came through and men heaved the bundles onto them with the 
butts out on each side. My father raised a variety of corn called “West Branch Sweep- 
stakes” which grew to a height of about twelve feet. One bundle made a good armful. 

At the silo, the corn bundles had to be fed into the ensilage cutter-blower at a steady 
rate to do the job as fast as possible but not clog and stall the machine which was operat- 
ed by a belt driven pulley. Air power forced the chopped silage up the pipe and into the 
silo. A man in the silo manipulated a distributor pipe and tramped the silage to pack it. He 
also had to close each silo door, one by one, as the level of silage raised. Poisonous gas- 
es could accumulate overnight over the settled silage, so it was wise to run the blower a 
few minutes before entering the silo. The fermentation process produced the gases. 

Our concrete stave silo was originally 60 feet tall. Later, another 40 feet were added to 
make 100 feet. The blower pipe had to be raised by means of a rope and pulley attached 
to a tractor. It was my job to be at the top of the silo to guide the curved spout of the pipe 
into the opening in the roof. The angle iron ladder up the side of the silo was so close to 
the staves that only a toe-hold was possible, making the whole experience very scary. 

For several years, a carload of Amish people stopped by at our machinery business 
looking for horse-drawn equipment. Corn binders were always wanted. 
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Top item of the first column on front page of ‘The 
Home Sentinel " published in Afton on January 20, 
1887. It is termed ‘ A WEEKLY OF CHOICE MENTAL 
ENTERTAINMENT, DEVOTED TO TRUE HOME 

interests: 

One of several issues owned by the Afton Historical 

Society. 

Newspapers in Upstate New York small towns ap- 
peared relatively late in our history. An early reason 
was the suspicion of learning by the masses. Gover- 
nor William Berkeley of Colonial Virginia stated that 
“Learning has brought disobedience, and heresy, and 
sects into the world, and printing has divulged them, 
and libels against the best government. God keep us 
from both." 

By the time of the American Revolution, there 
were some 35 newspapers which were published ir- 
regularly, and they are credited with sparking revolutionary ideas. 

Afton’s first newspaper was the “Afton Eagle,” published for a few months in 1875 by G.E. 
Bradt. I know of no surviving copies, but it was quoted at the time of the Centennial of the 
Town of Afton in 1957. 

The “Afton Sentinel” was published in 1876 and 1877 by John F. Seaman, elsewhere not- 
ed as Rev. Seaman. This was printed on enduring rag paper and several copies exist today. 

The “Weekly Press” was a small format paper started by S. Frank Carpenter while he was 
a student at the Afton Academy. Copies date from 1880 to 1883. He went on to become a 
newspaper publisher in Carbondale, Pa. His second wife was Linda Seely, sister of Isabelle 
Seely Jennings. 

The “Afton Enterprise” was founded by Nelson E. Barton in 1878. He was burned out 
twice before he built the Enterprise Block on Main Street in 1885. Successive editors have 
been Frank M. Spooner, A.L. Sherman, J.H. Crain, R.G. Hill, Charles D. Pendell, Emerson 
Demeree, Howard Adamy, and Theodore M. Tracy. 

Mr. Tracy published the paper until his retirement in 1969. It then merged with the “Tri- 
Town News” in Sidney, which now carries our local news. 

In the 1970’s Sylvia Faibisoff, one of my library school professors, collaborated in a bibli- 
ography of upstate newspapers. At that time she had not found any copies of the “Afton 
Eagle” or the “Afton Sentinel” and the “Weekly Press” was unknown to her. Later, the New 
York State Library did a bibliography. 

All of the existing Afton newspapers are on microfilm. Large gaps remain for the first 
three decades of the 1 9th century. 


THE HOME SENTINEL. 


Office in Willey's Bloch, over the Bank. 

John F. Seaman, - - - Publisher. 

Teams— One Dollar and Fifty cents a year in 
advance. 

Kates of Advertising. 

| Iw. 

i 2w. | : 

1 mo. | 3 mo. | 6 mo | 1 yr. 

1 inch. | 75 ; 
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! 7.00 10.00 | 15. 0^ | 25.00 | 50.00 
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Business Notices in local columns, ten cents 
per line for each and every insertion. 
Obituaries, five cents per line, 
w*. Business Card** Five dollars a year. 
Marriages and Deaths free 
GTNo Advertisement morally or physical. y in- 
jurious, will be inserted in this paper at any 
price. 
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L. Coe Young was the grandfather of Rita Young Poole of Af- 
ton. A Civil War veteran, he was active in G.A.R. activities 
around the stpte. His later life was spent in Binghamton. 

Picture from scrapbook of L. Coe Young memorabilia. Afton 
Historical Society. 

Last week, Cindy Poole Whittaker of East Meredith visit- 
ed the Afton Museum to look at the scrapbook of her great, 
great, grandfather, L. Coe Young. 

Mr. Young was born in Eldred, Sullivan County, on Aug. 
22, 1844. He was 17 years old when he enlisted in Co. B of 
the 56th Infantry Regiment in 1861, the year it was organ- 
ized on Oct. 15. Most of the men came from Orange and 
Sullivan Counties. His company served in every engage- 
ment of the Army of the Potomac and he was mustered out 
with his regiment at the end of the war on Oct. 17, 1865. 

Pvt. Young was offered promotions several times, but he 
always refused them on grounds that he was too young. His 
bravery on the field often encouraged his comrades to succeed in battle. In an engage- 
ment at Coosawhatchie, N.C., in 1864, he captured the flag of the Fifth Georgia Regi- 
ment. Twenty five years later he was made an honorary member of the regiment when he 
returned the flag to it at a reunion. He spent part of his working life in Georgia and was 
endeared to the people there, even though he was a northerner. 

After the war was over, L. Co Young finished his schooling at the Delaware Literary In- 
stitute in Franklin. He then worked for the D. & H. Railroad until 1880. In 1881, he was 
elected to a term in the New York State Assembly. He then worked for the Georgia Cen- 
tral Railroad where he became superintendent of passenger service. He maintained his 
membership in the Order of Railroad Conductors. 

For most of his pot-war life, Mr. Young was active in the Grand Army of the Republic, 
an organization of Civil War veterans. He was Commander of Watrous Post, No. 30, in 
Binghamton and helped organize many other posts. He traveled all over the state to give 
addresses at post meetings, Memorial Day services, and local fairs. At the time of his 
death, he was Assistant Quartermaster-General of the G.A.R. in New York State. 

Mr. Young was instrumental in gathering support for the establishment of the Bath Sol- 
diers’ Home in 1 876-78, and was an active member of the Oak Street Methodist Church. 
He supported the Y.M.C.A. and the R.R.Y.M.C.A. 

His funeral was held at his home at 98 Prospect Street and attended by many friends 
and colleagues. Burial was in Spring Forest Cemetery. 
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Dr. Benjamin C. Mullens, Dr. Heinz G. 
Cohn, Mrs. Ralph Sullivan, and Mrs. 
James Bickford were the organizers 
of a pioneer series of foot clinics at 
Afton Central School in 1953 and 

1954. 

Picture from ‘The Courier Magazine,” 
June 1954. 

A recent Press and Sun-Bulletin 
carried the obituary of Dr. Benjamin 
C. Mullens, former podiatrist in 
Binghamton. Many years ago I had a 
painful plantar wart on the ball of my 
foot. He and his office nurse, Mrs. 
Metzger, successfully treated it. 

The June 1954 issue of The Cour- 
ier Magazine” had an article on foot health by Edna Albrecht, Afton resident. The story 
features a unique program initiated by the Afton Central School P.T.A at the suggestion of 
a mother whose child had been to a podiatrist. In 1952, when Mrs. James Bickford was 
P.T.A. president, she contacted Dr. Mullens, and he, in cooperation with school physician 
Dr. Heinz G. Cohn and school nurse Mrs. Emma Cook, organized a mass clinic for foot 
examination. This first clinic took place on January 8, 1953. Ten other podiatrists besides 
Dr. Mullens participated on a volunteer basis, so that all students were examined. This 
was the first time that an entire student body had been examined by such a large group 
of foot specialists. 

Parents became involved before the time of the clinic when Dr. Mullens presented a 
talk on the foot problems of children, stating that other health and attention problems are 
related. In 1953, 571 students were examined, and in a repeat program in 1954, 510 
students were examined. Mrs. Ralph Sullivan was then the P.T.A. president. 

The four largest causes of foot problems were discovered to be improper shoes, ill-fit- 
ting socks, incorrect nail cutting, and weak feet. A program of education for both parents 
and children resulted in a great improvement in foot health by the second clinic in 1954. 
The proper choice of socks and proper nail cutting brought about the greatest progress, 
and exercise had reduced the number of weak feet. 

The success of this program was noted in quite distant places and was recommended 
for all schools in the state. Parents in other towns showed interest in sponsoring similar 
clinics through the combined efforts of the local P.T.A. and the State Podiatry Society, all 
because of the interest of one mother. 
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The Starrucca Viaduct near 
Lanesboro, Pa., was com- 
pleted in 1848 and has con- 
tinued to serve railroad traffic 
for almost 150 years. 

Undated postcard published by 
LA. Thomas of Hallstead, Pa. 
Owned by Charles J. Decker. 

The Old Onaquaga Histori- 
cal Society for the towns of 
Colesville and Windsor owns 
two scrapbooks compiled by 
Edna Sornberger of Windsor. 
The second one contains clippings, dated September 26, 1946, about the famed Star- 
rucca Viaduct. 

When the Erie Railroad was being constructed, the route chosen ran from Deposit to 
Susquehanna over the Randolph Hills. This one stretch of nine miles proved to be the 
most difficult and most expensive section of railroad to build in the U.S. up to that time. 

One obstacle to be bridged was the Starrucca Creek valley which was more than a 
quarter mile across and 100 feet deep. Three contractors had failed in the attempt to 
solve the problem before James K. Kirkwood, a Scotchman, was approached. He stated 
that “I can build the viaduct and finish it in the required time, provided you don’t care how 
much it costs.” He was hired. 

About 800 workers were housed in a tent city near the site. They earned $1 per day. 
Wooden tracks were laid to carry stone from a quarry up Starrucca Creek. More stone 
was brought from Cascade. Completed in 1848, ahead of schedule, the solid masonry 
structure cost between $320,000 and $335,000. It has 17 arches, extends 1200 feet, and 
is 1 10 feet high. The top width is 30 feet and has two tracks. 

The story goes that when the first train crossed the new viaduct, all passengers dis- 
embarked and followed the train on foot, not sure that the piers would support the weight. 
Their fears were unfounded as, ever since, the heaviest railroad equipment has passed 
over the bridge for almost 1 50 years. 

A favorite subject of photographers, some pictures show that the Erie passed over the 
viaduct while the D. & H. spur line from Jefferson Junction to Nineveh Junction, now 
abandoned, crossed beneath it. A favorite shot is of the 19th century excursion steam- 
boat “Erminie” on the Susquehanna River, with a train on the viaduct in the background. 

It is awe inspiring to stand beneath the massive arches and look upward to see the 
huge blocks of stone held together with mortar as solid as the day it was applied. 
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The comic strip " Katzenjammer Kids” first appeared 100 years ago in The. New York Jour- 
nal. It was the first comic to use “balloons” to contain the words of the characters. 

The comic strip “Katzenjammer Kids” first appeared in The New York Journal. Its crea- 
tor was Rudolph Dirks. The first successful daily comic strip was Bud Fisher’s “Mutt and 
Jeff” begun in the San Francisco Chronicle in 1 907. 

Comic strips, sometimes called “funnies”, were placed in newspapers to attract more 
readers and boost sales. Some are aimed toward children, some toward adults, while oth- 
ers can be enjoyed by both. Not all comic strips are funny, buy may carry social or politi- 
cal messages. 

When I was young, Frank and Blanche Baldwin lived across the road in a little house, 
now gone, at the corner of Rte. 41 and Decker Road. Their house had a minimum of 
modern conveniences. Firewood for the cookstove was kept in the oven to dry it out and 
old newspapers nearby were used to kindle fires. Their newspaper was different from 
ours and had colored comic pages, so we always enjoyed going there to read them be- 
fore they were burned. The New York Times and The Wall Street Journal are the only 
major American newspapers which do not carry comic strips. 

Some comics such as “Peanuts" and “Calvin and Hobbs" became classics and have 
been collected into book form. The demise of “Calvin and Hobbs” strip was a cause of 
great regret for its fans. The Gospel According to Peanuts is a social commentary on the 
strip by Charles Schulz. “Superman” has been made into a successful movie with se- 
quels. “Little Orphan Annie” has has a long Broadway run as a musical and is currently 
being offered in Sidney by the Tri-Town Theatre as the popular “Annie”. 

Our neighbor in Nineveh, Johnny Hart, writes the “B.C.” comic strip and is co-writer 
with Brant Parker of “The Wizard of Id". 

Syndicated comics which appear in many newspapers must be prepared several 
weeks in advance. The separate panels must have a continuity which must be carefully 
planned. 
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The original Mudge Feed 
Store which stood on the 
river bank near the present 
River Club. Gerald Shaw 
and Harry Carr stand in 
the foreground. 

Picture from Harriet Carr 
Van Valkenburg. Afton His- 
torical Society. 

In 1889, Morris J. 
Mudge, Jr., moved from 
Harpursville to Afton and 
purchased the dry-goods 
store of Joseph Decker. The original wooden building had been moved from Bainbridge 
where it had served as a toll house near the river bridge. That building burned in the 
Great Fire of August, 1884. The present brick building was built in 1884-85 and now 
houses Morgan Hill Realty. 

The feed store does not appear on the 1890 view of Afton, but Hanford’s Directory Of 
Chenango County of 1902 has the following entry: “Mudge, Morris J., supervisor, general 
merchandise, dry goods, groceries, boots and shoes, carpets, wall paper, feed, salt, 
seed, grain, brick, lime and cement.” The last seven items are advertised on the front of 
the building in the picture. 

In OP. Judd’s History of the Town of Afton of 191 1 , M.J. Mudge had both the store and 
the feed mill, which stood next to the river near the D. & H. Depot. 

Later on, another feed mill building on Mill street was purchased and the dry-goods 
store was sold. The firm became A.J. Mudge & Sons when Alden Mudge and his sons Al- 
den, Jr., and George were partners. After the deaths of Alden, Sr., and Alden, Jr., the 
business was sold to McDowell and Walker who continue the business today. Soon after 
they purchased it, the wooden building was destroyed by a spectacular fire. It has been 
replaced by a complex of buildings and storage units, mostly of metal. 

The old original feed store stood for many years with the lettering still visible on the 
front. I believe it also finally burned. 

The men in the picture are Gerald Shaw and Harry Carr. Gerald Shaw drove school 
bus when I was in grade school. Harry Carr worked at the Mill Street store also for many 
years. He used to load 100 pound bags of teed in my pickup when I stopped there on my 
way home from the Crowley’s creamery further down the street. 

Of the three buildings which housed the Mudge businesses, the dry-goods store is the 
only one still in existence and that has had extensive remodeling. 
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The kitchen area in the bam of the Afton 
Museum. Elements from two historic houses 
are included. The mantelpiece is from the 
old Mormon House and the doors from 
which the corner cupboard is made came 
from the old Church family homestead. 

Picture by Charles J. Decker. 

The Afton Historical Society owns and 
operates the Afton Museum at 116 South 
Main Street. Both the house and barn con- 
tain displays of information and artifacts per- 
taining to the history of the town. 

The barn is divided into several areas, each relating to a specific phase of 1 9th century 
and early 20th century life. 

One section is devoted to implements and containers involved in milk and butter pro- 
duction. The treadmill used to operate a churn interests the school children who visit 
each year. Milk bottles are shown from five Afton dairies which delivered milk from door to 
door before milk in cartons was stocked in the local grocery stores. 

Another section represents washday and ironing day, usually Monday and Tuesday in a 
housewife’s schedule. The heavy, hot work of hand operated washing equipment and 
stove heated sad irons is far cry from automatic washers and dryers and wash-and-wear 
materials of today. 

Another area has to do with ice cutting and refrigeration with ice. Some of the equip- 
ment given by the Vail family was actually used on Afton Lake, which supplied ice for local 
farms and creameries. 

Numerous woodworking tools, some mounted on display boards by Hyman Wilcox, 
were used in building construction and carpentry. Again, they were used without electric 
power. Nearby is a blacksmith’s forge and tools from Tony Kane. 

Planting and harvesting equipment in another section was all used in hand operations. 
The largest machine on display is a fanning mill which was used for separating chaff from 
grain seeds. It is operated with a hand crank. 

The section pictured represents a kitchen cooking corner with a mantelpiece from the 
old Mormon House, so-called because Joseph Smith, Mormon founder, was married 
there to Emma Hale by Justice of the Peace Zechariah Tarbell. Kettles and other imple- 
ments which had been scattered around the Museum house were gathered together for 
the display. A corner cupboard was assembled from two doors rescued from the old 
Church homestead on the East River Road. 

The use of the barn was made possible by renovations by Camp Pharsalia crews. 
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2nd Lt. Burnard L. Page of Afton was a 
casualty of World War II. The Afton Airport, 
now a memory, was dedicated to him. 

Photo from Afton Historical Society. 


On Sept. 22, 1946, the Afton Airport was 
dedicated in a ceremony conducted by Clifford 
Holmes Post 923 of the American Legion. 
Located off Algerine St., the new airport was 
dedicated to the memory of 2nd Lieutenant 
Burnard L. Page, son of Mr. and Mrs. Erford 
Page of Afton. 

Burnard Page was an Afton serviceman who 
had graduated from Afton Central School in 
1936. He was the pilot of a B-29 plane which 
was shot down on November 11, 1944, over 
Japanese occupied Nanking, China. 

A memorial service was held for Lt. Page at 
the Afton Presbyterian Church on December 2, 
1945, with Rev. Clifford E. Webb officiating. A 
program preserved by Cornelia Whitson shows 
that the American Legion Tribute of Honour 
was given by Mr. Lynn Loomis and the 
American Legion Auxiliary Tribute of Honour was given by Mrs. Whit Y. McHugh. The 
American Legion provided the Color Guard. The organ was played by Miriam Taber Flatt. 

At the airport dedication, Rev. Alan Douglas of the Afton Baptist Church gave the 
address, stating that “Aviation as we know it is a young man’s avocation. All our great 
fliers have been young men.” The sign at the airport was unveiled by Erford Page. 

The Afton Airport was operated by the Lakeside Flying Club, Inc., of Afton. Prominently 
involved in the establishment of the airport was Tracy L. Doolittle, who had been an 
airman in U.S. service during World War II. He kept his own plane in a hangar on the field 
and did Civil Air Patrol flights after the war. His daughter, Bonnie MacPherson, said that 
at Memorial Day services he used to drop a wreath in the Susquehanna River from his 
plane. 

The airport ceased activity at about the time that the Afton Golf Course was built 
nearby. The land is now owned by Bill Schuldt who grows corn on the former landing 
strip. Some mobile homes are also located on the property. 

In later days, Tracy Doolittle rented planes from the Sidney Airport and made his flights 
from there. 
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Prizes were awarded for costumes 
worn for the Centennial of the Town 
of Afton, celebrated on July 13, 
1957. Pictured are Connie Williams, 
Emma Handy, May Ella Dean, Marie 
Eckler, and Martha Holmes. 

Photo by Tom Neal. Afton Historical 

Society. 

The clothing of our ancestors has 
always been of interest to us today. 
The Afton Museum has been accu- 
mulating various articles of chil- 
dren’s and adult costumes since its 
organization. Some of them are on display at all times. For the Centennial of the Town of 
Afton in 1957, costumes were an important part of the celebration. 

The Afton Enterprise of June 27, 1957, noted that Program Chairman Attorney Darwin 
H. Craig had announced that a Fashion Show would take place the afternoon of July 13. 
Prizes of $5, S3, and $2 would be awarded. Apparently this was for the 19th century 
dresses that several women modeled. Winners were Emma Handy, May Ella Dean, and 
Marie Eckler. They are included in the accompanying picture. Emma Handy’s dress was 
of a Paisley pattern with black accessories. May Ella Dean wore a silk plaid, also trimmed 
with black. Marie Eckler’s dress was a checked gingham with black gloves and parasol. 

People wearing costumes in the parade at the Fair Grounds were also awarded prizes. 
Winners were Lavern Pratt, Martha Holmes, Jessie McHugh, Leone Grow, Marie Eckler, 
Connie Williams, John Fenner, and Susan Fenner. A horse-drawn carriage, driven by 
Avelda Daly and Arthur Sutliff, had as passengers Thomas Daly, James Robbins, and 
Donald McHugh, dressed as Indians. All won prizes. 

Afton’s oldest continuous resident was Miss Mary Latimer, who was attractively attired 
in a Paisley shawl and a black bonnet. 

Colorful contemporary costumes and uniforms identified the Afton Central School 
Band, the American Legion, Afton Firemen with their antique hose cart, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and other local and visiting organizations. 

Events preceding the Centennial Day also featured old costumes. Mrs. Celia Liggett 
entertained the Ladies of the Baptist Church at a Colonial Teas on the lawn of her home 
at the corner of Main Street and Pleasant Avenue. Those wearing old dresses included 
the hostess, Mrs. Ethel Fletcher, Mrs. Neil Hyde, Mrs. Francis Karschner, Mrs. Hattie 
Scott, Mrs. Joseph Conklin, and Miss Grace Newton. 

It would be interesting to re-assemble all these costumes today. 
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This card, except for the short 
Christmas message, could 
represent any winter occa- 
sion. It probably is from the 
turn of the century. 

Card owned by Charles J. 

Decker 

Customs, clothing, and 
transportation change from 
decade to decade, but snow- 
ball fights seem to be time- 
less. The caption of the above 
Christmas card from about 
the turn of the century reads, 
“May many friendly meetings make your Christmas happy!" The “meeting” might begin as 
a friendly one, but it could easily turn into an unfriendly one. 

Boys of various ages and an adult are involved in this snowball fight. The man is ap- 
parently a butcher as he is wearing an apron. Over his shoulder he carries a hand barrow 
containing two large' cuts of meat. The basket, of a type popular with collectors today, 
contains several fresh vegetables. They and the meat were probably intended for Christ- 
mas dinner. 

The only place I ever saw a hand barrow in use, as opposed to a wheel barrow, was in 
Rotterdam, Holland, where two men brought a fairly large one, filled with Delft tiles, into 
an antique shop. The men, one in front and the other in back, each held two handles to 
carry the heavy barrow. 

The particular card was not a postal card and has no name of printer or country of ori- 
gin. It could be English or American. 

Unlike the usual modern Christmas card, except for the message, there is no decora- 
tion to indicate a Christmas theme. Many cards of that period had pictures of birds or oth- 
er creatures not necessarily associated with the holiday. 

Plenty of the older cards do have pictures of St. Nicholas or Santa Claus on them. The 
Dutch tradition of New Amsterdam and the Hudson Valley would have favored St. Nicho- 
las, whose feast day is December 6. On that day, gifts are exchanged. Some of my East- 
ern Rite Christian friends also give gifts to children on St. Nicholas Day. 

An interesting book on Southern Christmas celebrates the observance of the Christ- 
mas holiday where settlers had been Anglicans. In New England, where the Puritan tradi- 
tion was uppermost, the observance of Christmas was banned entirely. Happily, it is now 
observed all over the U.S. in various traditions. 
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The Salvation Army, founded in London by Wil- 
liam Booth in 1865, provides many family ser- 
vices such as day-care centers for the children of 
working mothers. 

Picture from The World Book Encyclopedia, 
1976. 


The Salvation Army coin kettles outside stores 
at Christmas time are a familiar sight. Recently 
most of the attendants have been in ordinary 
street dress, at least in Binghamton. Formerly, 
and still in larger cities, they wear the dark uni- 
form, of a somewhat military style. Salvation Army 
bands often play at outdoor and indoor services. 

The Salvation Army was founded by William 
Booth in the East End Slums of London in 1865. 
It was first known as the Christian Mission, but 
the present name was adopted in 1878. Some 
reference books, such as The Volume Library of 
1921 and the Oxford Universal Dictionary of 1955 refer to members as the Salvationists. 

William Booth, a former Methodist minister, organized the Salvation Army in a semi- 
military structure. Members wore the distinctive uniform and military titles were used for 
its officers. Booth became the first General of the organization. Three sons, three daugh- 
ters, and a grandson held high ranks in the army which expanded to a world-wide cover- 
age. The official newspaper was the “War Cry,” still using the military theme. One son, 
Ballington, left the Salvation Army to found the Volunteers of American, which had a store 
in Afton a few years ago. 

The Salvation Army was established in the United States in 1880 and in 1976 had over 
8,000 centers here. U.S. membership then was 361,571. It had a role in establishing the 
U.S.O. which provides services to our armed forces. 

Evangelism is accomplished through fulfilling the physical needs of people. Some of 
the programs provided are rescue missions, slum posts, prison brigades, food depots, 
shelters for the destitute, inebriate houses, and labor bureaus. Some of these services 
have also been provided by government agencies, but with the reduction of state and fed- 
eral funds, responsibility is falling back on local communities, churches, and organizations 
such as the Salvation Army. 

Recent statistics show a huge gap between the incomes of the poor and the rich. 
It has increased rapidly over the last few years, so services of organizations such as the 
Salvation Army are needed more than ever. 
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Robert A. Van Wyck was the first Mayor of the 
City of New York, formed by the consolidation of 
the Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx, 
Queens, and Richmond on January 1, 1898. 
Picture from The New Metropolis, 1899. 

A program on National Public Radio on New 
Year’s Day reminded me that January 1 , 1 998, 
was the Centennial date of the incorporation of 
five boroughs into the new City of New York. The 
book, The New Metropolis, published in 1 899 
gave pertinent information and contained hun- 
dreds of pictures. The boroughs and their popu- 
lations were Manhattan — 1,884,436, Brooklyn — 
1,180,000, Bronx — 135,116, Queens — 125,201, 
and Richmond — 64,081, making a total of 
3,388,834. My 1969 Hammond World Atlas 
shows that by that year, the population had dou- 
bled to 7,781,984. 


The idea of consolidating Manhattan and 
Brooklyn had been proposed in 1833, 1850, 1851, and 1856, but nothing came of it. In 
1856, it had been suggested that the East River be filled in to connect the two cities. 

Except from the north, access to Manhattan had been only by ferry boat. The comple- 
tion of the great Brooklyn Bridge in 1883 was a start toward unification. The 1899 book 
mentions the plans for new bridges and tunnels, most of which had to wait for the 20th 
century for implementation. 

Manhattan, 60 years before, had been a village on the southern tip of the island, a leg- 
acy of New Amsterdam, founded by the Dutch. In the 1830’s, north of 14th Street was out 
of town. When the 768 acres for Central Park were purchased in 1856, it cost 5.5 million 
dollars for a mostly rural area with lots of rocks and swampy areas. 

The new City of New York was unique in that the boundaries of the five parts remained 
distinct. In addition to the city Mayor, each Borough President acts much as a Mayor in 
his own bailiwick. 

The architect of this merger of five entities was Andrew H. Green, who had worked 30 
years to bring it about. The first major step was a bill passed on May 3, 1890, by the New 
York State Legislature, but not without considerable opposition. Not until 1897 did a popu- 
lar vote bring the plan to reality. Then a New York City Charter Commission moved 
speedily to prepare a charter to define the workings of the new political entity. After a live- 
ly contest, Robert A. Van Wyck was elected the first Mayor with a salary of $1 5,000. 
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All day Thursday, January 8, 
the Susquehanna was rising. By 


Near flood stage on Cornell 
Creek by the Decker farm in 
1914. Called “Willow Brook” 
by the older Deckers, the trees 
had been started by driving wil- 
low stakes into the ground by 
Charles W. Decker after arrival 
from Schoharie County in 1866. 
Only one of the trees remains 
in 1998. 


Photo from Daisy Hurd Decker 
album. 


Friday morning it had backed up on the flats behind my house and continues to rise 
steadily. A noontime thunder shower has dumped more rain on the area, so the radio’s 
warning of flash flooding from small streams and the river may become a reality. 

Our present weather is being blamed on El Nino, a West Coast phenomenon. My 
Grandmother Daisy Decker blamed any unusual weather of the 1960’s on the satellites. 
I don’t remember her idea of the cause of the cold, wet spring that had prevented the 
planting of gardens by her wedding day on June 18, 1901. 

Years ago, ice jams often caused upstream flooding, especially when the large cakes 
of ice from springtime thaws piled up in shallow places such as behind my house. 
Sometimes there was talk of using dynamite to break up the jams, but I don’t remember 
the actual use of it. The discharge of warm water into the Susquehanna by the Jennison 
Plant in Bainbridge has prevented any great build-up of ice in recent years. 

In the 1950’s I rented the Frank Faulkner farm on the East River Road. In the spring 
I built a new barbed wire fence around the pasture where I kept young stock. The next 
January we had a period of warm weather like we have now. The melting snow and 
heavy rains raised the river to flood stage, with the water flowing across Route 41 next to 
the farm. The weather then turned very cold, freezing a layer of ice about three inches 
thick over every flooded area. As the water receded, the ice settled over my new fence, 
driving the posts into the stoneless soil and snapping the wires. My hydraulic tractor lift 
was the only way to raise them. 

A summer flood once ruined a field of cabbage being grown by Frank Faulkner next to 
Route 41. The plants were just nicely heading out and the flood water deposited silt 
among the leaves so that the cabbage was unfit for market. It became cattle fodder. That 
was a considerable loss, because cabbage was a good cash crop. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Howard Adamy were the 
owners and publishers of the Afton Enter- 
prise for many years. They appear in their 
office in the Enterprise Block which still 
stands on Main Street in Afton. 

Picture from Courier Magazine. Jan- 
Feb., 1952. 

The Courier Magazine of Jan.-Feb., 
1952, has an interesting article about Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Adamy who published 
the Afton Enterprise for many years. The 
Adamys bought the newspaper from 
Emerson Demeree in 1931. Mr. Demeree 
had published the Harpursville Budget, but then moved to Afton where he combined the 
two papers as the Afton Enterprise and Harpursville Budget. 

The Adamys came from Susquehanna, Pa., where Howard had learned the news- 
paper business from Ulysses Grant Baker, a noted publisher. I had heard much about 
U.G. Baker, who was a friend of my grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. James M. Bisbee, also of 
Susquehanna. 

The Afton Enterprise had been founded by Nelson E. Barton in 1880. After having 
been burned out twice, Mr. Barton built the Enterprise Block on Main Street about 1885. 
It is now apartments owned by Tom Vail. Several other editors ran the paper between 
Mr. Barton and Mr. Demeree. 

The Afton Enterprise under the Adamys won high praise in the publishing world. 
The article states that the Adamys “have labored for over a score of years getting out a 
good paper every Thursday and fighting the battles of their townfolk for better government 
and worthwhile improvements.” 

One of those improvements was the Afton Free Library of which Howard was a found- 
ing trustee in 1933. His co-trustee, Mary Tobey, compiled an index for the Courier Maga- 
zine which led me to the article. 

During the Depression, farmers often came in with produce to barter for subscriptions 
for the paper. However, produce could not buy newsprint and ink needed for the weekly 
operations. In mostly a "mom and pop" business, the Adamys went through some lean 
times during the Depression, but by hard work they were able to persevere. 

A valued helper at the “Enterprise" was Mable Clock, who had been with the Adamys 
for 17 years in 1952. She continued there until Ted Tracy purchased the paper. When he 
retired, our hometown paper ceased publication in 1969. 

Howard Adamy died on October 2, 1989, at age 93. Mrs. Adamy died earlier. 
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The results of some do-it-yourself projects 
sometimes leave much to be desired, as illustrat- 
ed in this cartoon of an inept amateur paper- 

hanger. 

Picture from Sure You Can “Do It Yourself" by 
Brickman, 1955. 

Do-it-yourself projects can be a source of 
pride or become a complete disaster, as the at- 
tempts of the paperhanger in the Brickman car- 
toon show. 

That cartoon reminded me of my mother’s first 
adventure with wallpaper in the 1930’s. She had 
seen my Grandmother Daisy Hurd Decker paper 
rooms with apparent ease and dexterity. Daisy 
once papered the walls and painted the wood- 
work and furniture in my bedroom as a gift when 
I was very young. The room still has the same 
Y«o’re doing fine. deer. Everyone findi it < linie difficult furniture but the wallpaper and paint have been 

changed several times. Daisy even papered ceil- 
ings, using a broom to smooth on the paper. 

As this was my mother’s first try, she chose inexpensive paper (pre-vinyl days). The 
paste went on easily, but as soon as she held the moistened paper up to the wall, it 
ripped apart. In frustration, she finally called Ed Bailey to do the job. 

A paint job in the 1 950’s turned out to be a fiasco for me. In an upstairs bedroom that I 
was working on. the ceiling had always been white-washed, also applied with a broom. 
I put on the first coat of paint and left it to dry overnight. The next morning, most of the 
new paint and the whitewash beneath it had curled up and lay in flakes on the floor. I had 
to scrape off the remaining flakes, apply a sealer, and then paint the whole ceiling again. 
Always since then, I have been more careful to check the surface material. 

Some of my later projects turned out more successfully. I put up and taped sheet-rock 
forty years ago and it still remains in good shape. I took out a partition and had to recut 
decorative moldings so that both rooms would be in the same Greek Revival style. 

Recently, I had replacement windows installed. A challenging project was to duplicate 
the moldings and under-window panels of two windows which replaced one large plate- 
glass installed by my grandparents about 1909. Fortunately, by using the materials from 
the discarded window, scraps of molding saved in the attic by my grandparents, plywood, 
and some new lumberyard stock, I was able to match very well the one remaining original 
window. 
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Crawford Adams and His Company 
performed in a Lyceum Course pro- 
duction at Afton High School in 
December in an unnamed year before 

World War I . 

Poster from Afton Historical Society. 

Before the days of television and 
video films, Afton people had to go 
out for their entertainment. In the 1 9th 
century, the Afton Academy present- 
ed many programs which were looked 
forward to and well attended. Isabelle 
Jennings recalled some of her favorite 
productions which were presented in 
Sullivan’s Hall, the upstairs of the 
present Afton Inn site. One was 
“Snow White" which we remember as 
a Disney movie. Another was “Madam 
Jarley’s Wax Works" which she saw 
again later on a New York stage. 

The High School was also the loca- 
tion for productions by traveling 
groups. Three posters from a pre- 
World War I unnamed date advertise 
a Lyceum Course series at Assembly Hall, which was the third floor auditorium in the new 
brick building. Crawford Adams and His Company, The Ionian Serenaders, and White's 
Musical Review were all musical programs. 

Later, Grade Night and the Senior Play filled the auditorium in the addition of 1930. 
Reservations were made at Eldred’s Men’s Clothing Store. Flora and Clarence Eldred 
always had up-front seats on these occasions. 

In the 1940’s, the Presbyterian Merrymakers presented variety and minstrel shows on 
the school stage. Many talented people from the community performed in these, to the 
delight of the audience. 

Groups from Binghamton also performed in the school auditorium. One included 
Vivian Kellam, and it was there that I first heard the popular song “Ciribiribin.” 

During World War II, movies were shown at school so that residents did not have to 
use precious gasoline to drive to theaters in neighboring towns. Two movies which I saw 
there were “The Sullivans” and “The Last of the Mohicans.” 

At an earlier date, silent movies were shown outdoors on a screen placed about where 
the Dodge Agency is now located. Viewers sat across the street in front of the brick busi- 
ness blocks. Movies were also shown in the large meeting room in the old village hall. 
Mildred Merrell played a piano accompaniment for silent movies at one time. 

With the increase in automobile use, Aftonites could easily travel to movie theaters in 
Bainbridge, Sidney, Deposit or Binghamton. 
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Stacks of hop poles such as were cut by 
Emerson Demeree and his father in Vallonia 
Springs in the winter of 1880. Over 30 farms 
in the Town of Afton grew hops in 1970. 

Picture from The Hop by Herbert Myrick, 

1899. 

In the 19th century, life on Upstate New 
York farms was very different from what it is 
today, especially for children. Diaries written 
by Morris Treadwell from near Binghamton, 
Emerson Demeree from Vallonia Springs, 
and Permelia Bevier from Centervillage, 
each reveal the day-to-day lives of teen- 
agers from 1860 to 1880. 

In February and March, except for going 
to school, most of children's time in those 
days was taken up in doing household and 
farm chores. The boys spent a great deal of time working with wood in some form. Both 
Morris and Emerson split great quantities of firewood to supply the family stoves. In 
March of 1863, the Treadwells had enough wood split for a year ahead. 

Emerson and his family spent several weeks in the winter cutting hop poles and then 
hauling them away, perhaps to Afton where the Nickerson Brothers set 7,000 poles for 
their hop yards on the side hill behind what is now the Afton Community Center. 

In February, Emerson’s father drew shingle bolts to a mill where the shingles were 
split. A month later, Emerson was bundling shingles. He also drew logs for his father and 
for neighbors. On the first of March he cut bean poles for use in the spring. 

School attendance was rather sporadic, depending on the weather or work that 
needed to be done. Emerson’s last day of school in 1880 was on February 3rd. He 
received a stick of candy. Permelia Bevier’s last day in 1868 was March 4th. She had 
attended 62 days and was absent 15. 

All three families attended church, sometimes more than once a Sunday, but during the 
winter, as with school, they missed many Sundays when the weather was bad. They often 
visited other churches. 

Both boys were trappers and Morris was very proud of his first gun which he bought 
for $5. He caught a lot of skunks from which he sold the skins. 

Permelia did much of the ironing at her house. Her mother was sick almost all of 
February and March. She also worked on the yoke for her nightdress. 

Morris mentions his reading. Emerson named one book, but Permelia none. 
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A lunch-box thief from the experiences of Carl Ladd 
and Ed Eastman. My father had a similar problem 
at Afton High School. An addition to his sandwich, 
recommended by the druggist, forced the thief to leave 
the room in an inopportune manner. 

Picture from Growing Up in the Horse and Buggy 
Days. 

Last fall, Phil and Lona Morse, previously unknown 
cousins from Topeka, Kansas, visited in the area while 
doing genealogy. Phil’s ancestor, Joel Morse, settled in 
Coventry in the mid- 19th century. His son Jerome 
married Caroline Hurd, sister of my great grandfather 
Griffin Hurd. I had met Phil’s grandparents when they 
visited my Decker grandparents in the 1930’s. 

Phil and Lona were pleased to copy the family records and pictures which Daisy Hurd 
Decker had passed on to me. In a recent letter, they asked for reading material which I 
might recommend about life in 19th century Upstate New York. I sent them copies of 
three diaries which I have mentioned before. 

Three books which I suggested were Growing Up in the Horse and Buggy Days, 1943, 
by C.E. Ladd and E.R. Eastman; Grandfather Stories, 1955, by Samuel Hopkins Adams; 
and The Golden Age of Homespun, 1953, by Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., father of Mrs. Fred 
Foster. The last one is available at the Afton Free Library. 

In the first book, the two authors alternate chapters about growing up on farms, getting 
an education, social life, and finally marriage and getting beginning jobs in teaching. Carl 
Ladd became Dean of the College of Agriculture at Cornell University. Ed Eastman was 
for many years the editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Grandfather Stories recounts the memories about the author’s grandfathers. Grand- 
father Adams was born before 1800 and had worked on the Erie Canal. He lived in a 
modest house in Rochester and delighted in mystifying his grandchildren with outdated 
canal slang and other phrases of his youth. His constant tonic was Hop Bitters, with an 
alcohol content of 40%. Grandfather Hopkins was a sedate Doctor of Divinity at Auburn 
Seminary and of a slightly younger generation. Neither man held high regard for the 
other. Both had to be coaxed very carefully by their grandchildren to the proper mood for 
telling their stories. 

The Golden Age of Homespun is less a personal narrative than a description of the 
crops, tools, and occupations of mid- 19th century, much as is depicted at the Farmer’s 
Museum in Cooperstown. 

I have been re-reading the three books with relish. 
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Dr. Salphronius H. French started out as a physi- 
cian in Lisle. He later was a bank president in 
Amsterdam, New York. He and his wife were a fa- 
vorite aunt and uncle of my grandmother Decker. 

Picture from New York State Men, 1906. 

Sometimes, bits and pieces from various 
sources fall together to supplement and enlarge a 
picture of an area family. Recently, a visit from my 
Morse cousins from Kansas refreshed my 
memory about my Grandmother Decker’s family. 
Caroline Hurd Morse was Philip Morse’s ancestor. 
Her sister Mary was the wife of Dr. Salphronius 
French. 

Dr. French and his wife were much beloved by 
Daisy Hurd Decker, whose father, Griffin Hurd, 
was a brother of the above-mentioned women. 
This week, while attending a meeting in New York 
City, I purchased the book New York State Men, 
1906, which has a portrait and biographical 
sketch of Dr. French, who was a physician in Lisle, having been graduated from Albany 
Medical College in 1859. After service in the Civil War, he gave up his medical practice 
and moved to Amsterdam, N.Y., where he eventually became President of the 
Amsterdam Savings Bank in 1887. He was also President of the Amsterdam Free Library. 
His son, Charles, succeeded him in both positions. 

Once, on the way to Ithaca, I stopped at the Lisle Free Library, where Tressa Corcoran, 
Trustee and Town Historian, gave me a tour of the library and its new addition. On display 
was part of the butterfly collection of Dr. French. I also learned that the rest of the 
collection was at the Amsterdam Free Library. A trustee there in the 1980’s was Eleanor 
Blessing, granddaughter of Dr. French. A system newsletter announced the gift of her 
father’s file cabinet to the library. Eleanor used to visit my grandmother. 

My grandmother had a handsome Limoges dinner service in pink and white and 
decorated with floral sprays and butterflies. She had inherited it from her Aunt Mary and 
Uncle Salphronius French. The dishes always graced the Christmas dinner table. My aunt 
in Indiana now has them. 

When I was young, I once went with my grandparents to Amsterdam to visit Charles 
French and his wife Fannie, who like my grandmother was an avid gardener. A little book 
on that city contains a picture of Charles French as bank President. He continued to go to 
his office at age 90. 
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George Clapper of Afton enlisted in the Union Army for 
a three-year period and then re-enlisted for another 
three years. He received a $300 bounty at the second 
enlistment. He played in the band during his army 
career. In the picture he is with his granddaughter in 
Eugene. Oregon. 

Photo from Afton Historical Society. 

During our Civil War, the services depended on 
volunteers to fill the ranks. As time passed, it became 
more difficult to get men to enlist. In 1863 a draft law 
was passed, resulting in the Anti-Draft Riots in New 
York City. The damage to property was excessive and 
over 1 ,000 people were killed or injured. 

One way in which needed men were recruited was 
through the controversial bounty-broker system. Individuals or partners set themselves up 
in business with newspaper ads and distributed the bounty money as allotted by towns or 
counties in order to fill their quotas. 

The enlistment book which survives for the Town of Afton was kept by the Town Clerk 
and is only a partial record. The bounty, raised by taxes, was paid to the enlistee as an 
inducement to join the Union forces. Sometimes this bounty was paid by the county, but 
most often it was paid by the Town of Afton. It ranged from $50 to $1 ,000, a very large 
amount of money for that lime. 

Very often, the bounty-broker gave only a portion of the money to the recruit and 
sometimes he kept it all after getting the recruit drunk. Kidnapping of young men was not 
uncommon. Sometimes the recruits were dishonest and would enlist in several places 
to collect bounty money. Some bounty-brokers became very rich, but others ran afoul of 
the law. 

Some bounty-brokers recruited in distant places in order to fill quotas. I believe this to 
be the case for Afton as 23 men with New York addresses were taken into the Navy 
between January 3 and 7 in 1865. Each received $700, or a total of $16,100 paid by the 
Town of Afton. in the case of Charles Atherton of Afton, his parents were paid $104 when 
he volunteered for another town. Many of those who enlisted in Afton were from neigh- 
boring towns or even Pennsylvania. 

A person could also pay for a substitute to go in his place. A man named only as 
Cable’s Dutchman enlisted for three years with a $500 bounty. He resided at the home' of 
Truman Cable. Austin and Theodore Cable, sons of Nicholas Cable, also enlisted for 
three years. It was not uncommon for two or three brothers from one family to serve. 

It caused great hardship at home. 
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The Logo for the Chenango County Bicentennial 
appears in red and blue on a white background. It 
and specially composed music may be obtained 
from the Bicentennial Committee for use in local 
Bicentennial-related programs. Free publicity for the 
media will be provided by the committee for such 
programs, provided that notification is given. Town 
Historians have forms for use by local organizations 
to register their programs. 

March 15, 1998, marks the Bicentennial of the 
formation of Chenango County. On March 1 4th and 
15th, celebratory events will take place at the 
Chenango County Historical Society, the Chenango County Courthouse, and the 
Chenango County Council of the Arts auditorium. Schedules will appear in local 
newspapers. On August 1 5, a Bicentennial Parade will take place during the Chenango 
County Fair in Norwich. All local organizations are invited to enter floats. 

The county system in New York originated in 1683 with twelve counties erected on 
Long Island and in the Hudson River corridor. Originally, counties were considered to be 
an arm of state government. Only in more recent years have they become true units of 
local authority. 

The original Albany County of 1683 extended north and west from today’s Albany 
County. Most of it was wilderness. 

Tryon County, named for a colonial governor, was set off from Albany County on March 
12, 1772. It extended to the bounds of present Broome County. West of the Line of 
Property, set by the Treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768, was reserved for Indians, and 
white settlers were restricted from the area. The line followed the Unadilla River to 
the Susquehanna, then to the Delaware River at Deposit, and then southwest into 
Pennsylvania. 

On April 2, 1784, the name of Tryon County was changed to Montgomery, after a 
Revolutionary War hero. About this time, the first settlers began arriving in Chenango 
County, the Line of Property having expired with the defeat of the British. 

On February 16, 1791, Tioga, Herkimer, and Otsego Counties were formed from a part 
of Montgomery County. Chenango County was then taken off from Tioga County on 
March 15, 1798. The northern row of the “Twenty Towns” of Chenango County was later 
included in Madison County. 

The present configuration of towns in Chenango County has evolved over many years. 
The newest one is the Town of Afton, which separated from Bainbridge on November 18, 
1857. That Centennial was celebrated in Afton in 1957. 
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The "Normandie" was the most lux- 
urious and speedy ocean liner of its 
time. Its span of service ended when 
it burned at its pier in New York in 

1942. 

Photo from Ships, by Louis T. Hen- 
derson, 1937. 

Recently I read a novel by Eliza- 
beth Villars about the great French 
passenger liner the “Normandie.” 
With the title “The Normandie Affair,” 
the part romance, part mystery, 
involved a single crossing of the ship 
from New York to Le Havre in the 
later 1930’s, when war clouds were 
gathering over Europe. 

The story begins with the news of 
a fire aboard the famous ship at its pier in New York in 1 942. Because of the war, the ship 
had remained here and was being stripped of its rich, art-deco furnishings while 
converting it for use as a troop ship. Three former passengers of the crossing of the story 
are preparing to go to the scene of the fire. 

The story was very vivid for me, because that week in 1942, my family traveled to 
Brooklyn to visit my aunt and uncle and cousins. We too had heard the new of the fire, 
and as we passed down Manhattan’s West Side Highway, there lay the smoldering ship 
on its side at the pier. It was a sad sight to see that once proud liner lying as a corpse. It 
had been the most luxurious ship, and also the fastest, to cross the Atlantic. 

The plot of the novel involved the theft of some jewels and involved many fictitious 
characters. One was a gentleman of means who spent his entire time crossing and 
recrossing the ocean on the “Normandie” because of his great love for the ship. 
Personnel on the ship became involved with passengers to complicate the plot. A few 
historical characters, including William Randolph Hearst and Marion Davies, gave a 
sense of reality to the story. 

The novel ends, again in 1942, with the tree former passengers meeting at the pier in 
New York, where one of them is now a newswoman broadcasting the story of the fire. 

As the fire progresses, the funnels collapse. The tons of water poured into the ship 
to control the fire cause it to flip slowly over onto its side. That is the position in which I 
saw it. 

All attempts to save the liner were abandoned and it was cut up form scrap. 
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Raymond Blowers of Sanford and 
his well-matched team of oxen in 
Afton’s Centennial Parade in 1957. 

Photo from Afton Historical Society. 

On July 13. 1957, a parade was 
part of the Centennial Celebration of 
the Town of Afton. Forming on Main 
Street and proceeding to the Afton 
Fairgrounds, it included a team of 
oxen, owned and driven by Raymond 
Blowers of Sanford. A team is being 
sought for the Chenango County 
Bicentennial Parade in Norwich on August 15, but it must be brought from some distance 
at considerable cost. 

Jared Van Wagenen reported in his book The Golden Age of Homespun that in 1855 
there were 144,000 oxen in New York State. The 1875 New York State Census lists 748 
working oxen or steers in Chenango County. The Town of Afton had 72, exceeded only by 
Greene with 127. 

Training of oxen began with calves. When young they were called steers (castrated 
males). Only when mature at four years were they called oxen. Even then, they were 
most commonly referred to as “cattle.” 

Early oxen were a Shorthorn type, but, about 1800, some Devon cattle were imported. 
They became popular for oxen as they were of a solid, light red color and could be easily 
matched, an important factor. They also had wide-spread horns which were often tipped 
with brass balls. 

Oxen have cleft feet, unlike horses, so an ox shoe has two parts, one for each toe. 

I am sure that there were once oxen on this farm as there was an ox yoke in the attic and 
one part of an ox shoe was found in a field. 

Ox yokes could be made at home by anyone with woodworking skills. The few pieces 
of metal hardware could be fashioned by a blacksmith. Total cost was about $5, much 
cheaper than a horse’s harness, and it lasted forever. 

Oxen were most useful on rough, hilly areas, especially when working around stones 
and stumps. They outnumbered horses in the first part of the 19th century. Many a load of 
settler’s possessions was brought into Chenango County by ox-cart. An excellent exam- 
ple may be seen at the Museum in Norwich. 

The almost standard names for a team of oxen were “Buck" and “Bright.” The left-hand 
ox was the “nigh ox" and the right-hand one was the "off ox.” 

Oxen were subject to fewer diseases than horses and their meat was palatable. 
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Oxford Academy was founded in 1 794 and 
recently celebrated its Bicentennial. The 
building pictured was dedicated on Au- 
gust 1, 1854. The fifth building, it occupied 
the site of the present Middle School. 

Photo from The Oxford Academy Centen- 
nial, 1894. 

In the mid-19th century, high schools did 
not yet exist in town like Afton. Oxford 
Academy celebrated its Bicentennial in 
1994. The Delaware Literary Institute at 
Franklin was incorporated in 1 835. Also there were numerous seminaries around the 
area such as the one at Charlottesville. A student from Afton had to go to such a school 
to prepare for college or professional training. 

Mrs. Chase’s School for Young Ladies in Owego and the Binghamton Female 
Seminary trained young women more for the social graces than for pursuing a career. 

It was with the establishment of the Union Free Schools that these other schools 
declined in favor. The Afton Academy was founded in 1870 and then merged with two 
village district schools to become the Afton Academy and Free School. Students then 
could obtain college preparatory courses here at home. 

There are many interconnections between these early schools and Afton residents. In 
1850, Joseph P. Chamberlin, Jr., of South Bainbridge (Afton) was attending Delaware 
Literary Institute. In an undated flyer, for Mrs. Chase’s School in Owego, Joseph P. 
Chamberlin, perhaps the father, also of South Bainbridge, is listed among reference for 
the school. 

Also in 1851, Marcus N. Horton and Emily J. Horton were students at the Delaware 
Literary Institute, a boarding school until 1902. They were brother and sister of Clark L. 
Horton, father of Harry Horton and founder of Horton Hardware. 

In a letter dated May 24, 1868, Emily Horton could not wait for the end of the term so 
she could get home from her teaching job at a seminary in Gloversville. On May 13, 
1869, Marcus Horton wrote that he had been admitted to the bar and was to go to Oneida 
to practice law. These letters were given to the Afton Historical Society by Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Rowe. 

Students came to these schools from all over New York State, from other states, and 
occasionally from other countries. They had respected faculty members and high 
standards of scholarship and behavior. If students did not comply with the regulations, 
they were dismissed. At Franklin, all lights were out at 10:00 p.m. and students were 
required to attend church. 
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jj Stephen Huid came to the Town of Colesville from 
Sandgate, Vermont, in 1818 . Older members of the 
family pronounced it “Ver m ount." He is shown here with 
his second wife, Nancy Barner Hurd. Once a year, In his 
F later life, we walked back to Vermont to visit relatives. 

Photo from album of Libbie Crawford, owned by Charles 
J. Decker. 


Recently, I rediscoverec 
phen Hurd, my great, great 
August 29, 1795, in Sandc 
September 2, 1877, in Co 
before his granddaughter, 


papers belonging to Ste- 
jrandfather. He was born on 
ate, Vermont, and died on 
esville, a little over a year 
Daisy Hurd Decker, was 


born. He married first, Julie i Ann Griffin of Hobart, and 
second, Nancy Kilmer Barr ier. Stephen and Julia Hurd 


had ten children. 

In the old painted tin document box that my grandmother 
mortgages, militia papers, a wallet, farm recipes, an account fcook, and an 1831 edition of 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake.” Of most interest to me were hi$ will and the record of the 
settlement of his estate. 

The will is dated November 24, 1873, and has attached tht probate paper with the red 
seal of the Broome County Surrogate. Heirs were his second 
Four of them had died before him. 

Nancy Barner Hurd had died on January 26, 1876, leaving 
a widower for the second time. Apparently Stephen went 
Jerome Joseph Morse, his daughter and son-in-law, as they 
His property was sold at auction on April 7, 1876. 

One entry in the sale record is: "Watch & gun — Griffin Hurd 
its own history. When Daisy Hurd Decker got her teaching ci 
Griffin Hurd gave her the watch to use in the classroom. S 
turnip.” Many years later, she gave it to me and I have it displayed under a small glass 
dome made for that purpose. It is made of German silver. The dial cover is decorated with 
an eschutcheon, and is opened by depressing the stem. The back cover is decorated with 
a nosegay of flowers and is opened with a thumb catch. A watch key winds the minute 
and hour works separately from the second works. The ins ;ide is inscribed “B. Laval’s, 


Daisy gave me were deeds. 


wife and six of his children. 

her 82-year-old husband as 
to stay with Mr. and Mrs. 
received a sum for his care. 

— $13.” The watch itself has 
jrtificate in 1896, her father 
le referred to it as “the old 


St. Imier. Improved Lever. Full Jewelled.” St. Imier is a town i 
Switzerland. 

The total estate, divided among the six surviving heirs, 
person. 


anton in northwest 


came to $537.64, for each 


^vv\-tia-y 1 £ 
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River Street, along the Savannah River in 
Savannah, Georgia, has been restored as 
a tourist area. The quaint cobblestone 
streets and a brick river walk lead to ex- 
cursion boats. The spider-web-like sus- 
pension bridge gives a silvery background 
when spotlighted at night. 

Postcard printed in Ireland. Owned by 
Charles J. Decker. 

Almost every year, on my trip to Florida, 

I spend at least a few hours in Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Although about 18 miles inland on the Savannah River, it is one of the chief southern 
ports, with some of the most up-to-date docks and warehouses of the world. A chief 
industry is the manufacture of kraft, a strong paper used in making bags. Near the city 
may be seen the smoke from the huge paper mills that use the pine trees which grow 
plentifully in the area. 

Savannah was founded in 1733 by James Oglethorpe as one of the first planned cities 
in the U.S. Oglethorpe and William Bull drew up the original design. Bay Street parallels 
the river and Bull Street runs at right angles to it. At about every other block is found a 
beautiful square planted with flower beds, azalea bushes, and fine old trees. Late March 
is a peak time for the azaleas. 

At the center of each square is a monument for a famous person. One monument is for 
John Wesley, founder of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Between 1735 and 1738, 
Wesley was a chaplain in a mission to the Georgia colony, of which Savannah was then 
the capital. 

Surrounding these squares are many beautiful homes, among which is the birthplace 
of Juliette Gordon Low, founder of Girl Scouting in the U.S. Built in 1819, the handsome 
pink and white house is now owned by the National Girl Scout Organization. Many 
tourists visit the house. 

A rebuilding project, begun in the 1950’s, has restored many of the old houses. 
Included in this project was the restoration of River Street, along the river front, and at a 
level below Bay Street. Here are shops and restaurants in what were the basements of 
cotton warehouses, whose offices on an upper level face on Bay Street. One of these is 
the Savannah Cotton Exchange building of pink brick with a weathered copper-clad 
cupola. Tourists throng the cobblestone street and sightseeing boats may be taken, some 
with dinner cruises. 

An intrusive modern building is the Holiday Inn, which straddles River Street. 
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A typical toll house for a turnpike 
road. This one was used for a 
plank road in Cherry Valley. The 
toll keeper was given the use of 
the house as part of his pay. 

From Landmarks of Otsego 
County, by Diantha Dow Schull. 

1980. 

The history of Chenango 
County, emphasized in this year 
of its Bicentennial, cannot ignore 
the importance of transportation 

At the time that the first settlers arrived about 1786 in the Governor’s Purchase of 1785 
in the southeastern part of the county and about 1790 in the Twenty Towns Purchase of 
1788 in the northern part, only the streams and Indian trails gave access to those people 
coming to take up lands. 

In 1797, a year before Chenango County was established, New York State authorized 
a lottery to raise money for improving roads. The state also chartered private turnpike 
companies to build roads. Most of these were toll roads, the funds from which repaid the 
stockholders for their investment. Travel on such roads was often extremely hazardous, 
especially during rainy seasons when mud and flooding streams made arrival at a desti- 
nation most uncertain. Few bridges then existed. 

Some of the early turnpikes such as the Cherry Valley Turnpike and the Seneca Turn- 
pike passed north of Chenango County. The early volumes of Laws of the State of New 
York contain incorporation dates for several local bridge and turnpike companies as fol- 
lows: April 12, 1819, German and Cincinnatus Turnpike; April 12, 1819, Gineganslet 
Turnpike Road Company; April 12, 1891, Oxford and Butternuts Turnpike Company; April 
4, 1820, Susquehanna and Bath Turnpike Road Company, and Susquehanna Bridge 
Company; April 16, 1840, Butternuts and Sherburne Turnpike Company (no gates to be 
erected on old river and creek road); May 6, 1840, Chenango and Delaware Bridge Com- 
pany toll bridge at Bainbridge. 

Separate legislation spelled out the regulations for administering these roads and the 
toll rates to be collected. 

The Esopus and Ithaca Turnpike is mentioned elsewhere. It crossed the towns of Bain- 
bridge, Coventry, and Greene. 

These roads speeded up the progress of settlement in the county and points further 
west. 



in the settlement, growth, and prosperity of the'area. 
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Plank roads were designed to 
be all-weather roads, without 
the mud of rainy seasons. 
The cost of repairs did not al- 
low investors to make a profit, 
resulting in the early aban- 
donment of the roads. 

Picture from Eric Sloane’s 
America, 1955. 

An outgrowth of the turn- 
pike road was the plank road. 
William M. Gillespie described 
thus a plank road in 1847: 
“Two parallel rows of small sticks of timbers ... are embedded in the road, 3 or 4 feet 
apart. Planks 8 feet long and 3 or 4 inches thick, are laid upon these sticks, across them 
at right angles to their direction. A side track of earth, to turn out upon, is carefully grad- 
ed." Actually there were two lanes, one planked and one of dirt, side by side. Loaded 
wagons had the right of way on the planked portion. 

These roads were fairly easy to build with local labor. Portable sawmills could use ad- 
jacent timber, thus eliminating transportation costs. 

The plank road was an all-weather toll road, without the mud hazard of the regular 
turnpike road. 

Two plank roads are shown on the Chenango County wall map of 1855. The Delaware 
and Susquehanna Plank Road extended from Deposit to Bettsburg, along the present 
path of Route 41 , and then to Nineveh. It was built about 1850 to be a feeder road to get 
farm products to the new Erie Railroad, just completed to Deposit. The Coventry and 
Nineveh Plank Road was also built in the 1850’s, and connected with the Delaware and 
Susquehanna Plank Road at Nineveh. The second road was abandoned on April 29, 
1863. It became a town road in each of the towns through which it passed. The date of 
abandonment of the first road was not discovered. 

The life expectancy of plank roads was projected to be about 7 years, but this was un- 
realistic. Due to the wear of wagon wheels and horse shoes and to the deterioration by 
rot, the wood had to be replaced after about 5 years. This reduced the profits of the 
stockholders, causing the abandonment of the roads. 

In addition to being competition to the plank roads, railroads, as they expanded in the 
state, used up much of the available wood to fuel their engines. Wood for repairing the 
plank roads thus became scarcer and more expensive. 

The plank roads, which showed great promise at first, were short lived. 
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The Chenango Canal was 
an important artery for the 
towns through which it 
oassed. The buildings in the 
picture are still standing on 
what is now Route 12, built 
on the old Chenango Canal 
bed in Oxford. 

Picture from The Chenango 
Canal by Barry K. Beyer, 

1977. 

The Erie Canal, dubbed 
“Clinton’s Ditch” after Gov. 
George Clinton, was a won- 
der of early New York State transportation. Completed in 1825, it connected the Great 
Lakes, at Buffalo, with the Hudson River at Albany. This opened a vast area, allowing the 
shipping of farm products to eastern markets and the shipping of manufactured products 
to the west. New York City benefited by developing into a financial center. 

Although it cost $7,143,789 to build, the Erie brought to the state $121,461,891 in tolls 
between 1825 and 1882, when tolls were abolished. 

The Erie was of no benefit to Chenango County as it was too far away. In 1823, a Mr. 
Godfrey of Guilford took his butter by wagon to Newburg, where he sent it on to New York 
by sloop. There he got 12'/z cents a pound, over twice what he could get at home. Anoth- 
er year, he drove all the way to New York and got 16 cents. The going price in Chenango 
and Delaware Counties was then 10 cents. Of course that was not all profit. 

As early as 1824, a Chenango Canal was discussed to connect with the Erie, then 
under construction. In 1829, legislation required that the Canal Commissioners survey a 
route. That route was decided to be impractical of construction. Finally, an act of February 
23, 1833, was passed for building a canal from Utica to Binghamton. Begun that year, it 
was completed in 1837 at a cost of $1 ,737,703. 

There were 116 lift locks necessary to traverse the hilly terrain. Seven reservoirs 
helped to regulate the flow of water into the canal. There was no travel on the canal dur- 
ing the winter, but it provided a great skating surface. Travel was leisurely and more com- 
fortable than the jolting carriages on the turnpikes and plank roads. 

The Chenango Canal was never profitable and was finally abandoned by the state just 
120 years ago, in May, 1878. 

Railroads were the death of the Chenango Canal. The first engine in the area was 
brought to North Norwich disassembled and then reassembled on the track. 
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The Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road Station in Afton is now the 
River Club. It was once the hub 
of activity for the village, with 
three passenger trains each way 
every day and many freight 

trains. 

Picture from Charles J. Decker. 


In 1829, the first full-sized 
steam locomotive in North Amer- 
ica was demonstrated by the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company. Built in England, it was called The Stourbridge Lion” and made its first run on 
wooden tracks at Honesdale, Pa. 

It was not until the 1860’s that railroads finally came to Chenango County, at about the 
time that the Golden Spike was driven to complete the first transcontinental railroad in the 
world across the United States. The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad was char- 
tered on January 11, 1866, to extend from Jersey City to Oswego. The name was later 
changed to the New York, Ontario and Western Railroad. Construction was begun from 
the Oswego end and was completed to Norwich in November, 1869. It was finished to 
Jersey City in 1872. The line passed through the towns of Smyrna, Plymouth, North Nor- 
wich, Norwich, and Guilford. 

The New Berlin Branch was complete in August, 1870, and the Auburn Branch also 
opened in 1870. The Auburn Branch was never profitable. It was abandoned between 
Norwich and DeRuyter in 1879, but weekly runs went to Otselic to service the many 
cheese factories. 

The first passenger train on the main line ran between Oneida and West Monroe, not 
in Chenango County, on August 29, 1869, to bring in hop pickers. 

The Albany and Susquehanna Railroad was completed from Albany to Binghamton on 
January 14, 1869. A battle with Erie Railroad forces was won by the A&S at the Tunnel 
near Harpursville. On February 24, 1870, the Albany and Susquehanna was leased to 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. In recent years, it has had several owners. A 
branch line from Jefferson Junction, Pa., connected the Erie Railroad with the D&H at 
Nineveh Junction in June, 1872. This opened a direct line between the coal fields in 
Pennsylvania and the Hudson River at Albany. The D&H crossed the towns of Bainbridge 
and Afton along the Susquehanna. 

Like the canals and turnpikes, the railroads have been superseded by other modes of 
transportation for the most part. 
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The old signal tower in Norwich was restored 
and preserved as a landmark, no longer being 
put to its original use by the railroad It stands 
as a reminder of times past. 

Picture from “Chenango County— Twentieth 
Century” 1998. 


Chenango County had railroads other than 
those mentioned in the previous minutes. Some 
of them were only local or branch lines. Name 
changes complicate tracing their history. 

The Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna Val- 
ley Railroad Company was formed on January 
11, 1866, and along with the Greene Railroad 
Company, was leased to the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad. It ran through 
Sherburne and Otselic, then parallel to the Mid- 
land from North Norwich to Norwich. It then fol- 
lowed the Chenango River through Oxford and 
Greene into Broome County. 

The Utica, Chenango and Cortland Railroad 
came into Otselic from Cortland as a link to the 
Auburn Branch of the Midland or O&W. 

Not all proposed railroads were finally built. 
The Utica. Georgetown and Elmira Railroad, or- 
ganized March 28, 1870, would have connected Utica with the Utica, Chenango and 
Cortland Railroad at Otselic. 

Another railroad was planned from Hancock into Chenango County, following the valley 
of present Route 41 through Sanford and Colesville into Afton, but that was never built. 

The original surveyed route for the New York and Lake Erie Railroad (the Erie) was to 
have looped up into the corner of the Town of Afton and then to Binghamton through 
Nineveh. Land where Nineveh is now situated was bought up by a group of speculators 
called the Unadilla Company. The area was laid out with streets parallel to present Route 
7 and with several cross streets named after U S. Presidents. Tne plan fell through when 
the Erie followed a different route to Binghamton. 

Many of the once busy passenger stations have now been converted into city halls, vil- 
lage offices, museums, antique shops, or restaurants. Others are slowly falling into ruin. 
Once commonplace structures such as the signal tower in Norwich are now historic land- 
marks, their former use fast fading from the memory of the present generation. 
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Construction of Route 7 just north of 
the Village of Afton about 1914. Shifted 
to the west of the D&H tracks, the new 
section eliminated one grade crossing 
and a sharp curve through an under- 
pass in the village. This view is looking 
south from near Afton Lake. 

Photo copied from one loaned by Nor- 
man Briggs Afton Historical Society. 

After the period of turnpikes and 
plank roads in the 1850’s, little was 
done to help counties and towns to 
build and maintain roads. Farmers paid their road taxes by their own labor and that of 
their teams. The "Weekly Press” of Afton reported on June 1 7, 1 880, that the people on 
High Street were working on the road. 

New York legislation in 1898 provided 25% of town expenditures for road building to 
discourage the labor system. The amount was doubled in 1902. In 1908 it became com- 
pulsory that the labor system by given up. 

The Lowman Act of 1920 provided state aid for the construction of county highways. In 
1930 this aid was doubled for rural counties, but kept in check for urban areas. In New 
York State, $6,400,000 was paid in 1932. 

In a memorial address after the death of Representative Bert Lord in 1 939, his succes- 
sor, Edwin Arthur Hall, stated that “Beloved by the farmers of his State, Bert Lord has 
been called the father of the farm-to-market program." 

Early road paving was with bituminous macadam with little attempt to reduce grades or 
straighten curves. Today, much or rural road improvement has to do with these concerns. 

Surprisingly, the League of American Wheelmen (bicyclists), organized in 1880, was 
a strong lobby for good roads. The increased use of automobiles made the improvement 
of roads necessary Unpaved roads were near impassible for cars in muddy weather. 
Horses often came to the rescue. 

In 1915, New York State had 255,000 registered motor vehicles. By 1955, there were 
4,787,087, a dramatic increase in forty years. In 1956, the state road system included 
103,000 miles. 

The modern highways envisioned at the New York World’s Fair in 1 939 began to be- 
come reality with the building of the New York Thruway, completed in 1957 With its ex- 
tensions, it covers 564 miles. Such highways were made possible by the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of December 20, 1 944. Interstate 88 is an example which passes through a 
corner of Chenango County. 
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This handsome farmhouse was 
once owned by Hattie and Frank 
Scott. It was located on the East 
River Road just out of Afton to- 
ward Bainbridge. It was later the 
home of Esther and Rufus Arch- 
er, until 1-88 was built. The house 
and bams were obliterated by the 
construction of the highway. 

Photo from Mildred Scott. Afton 
Historical Society. 


The building of interstate high- 
ways can be both a bane and a blessing. If you are a long-distance traveler, a four lane, 
limited access highway can reduce considerably the point-to-point driving time. With a 65 
or 70 mile per hour speed limit, I can be at a friend's house in West Virginia in about six 
hours, using 1-81. 

In contrast, in 1935 I rode to New York City on a truckload of cabbage on Labor Day. 
Route 17 was then only one lane in each direction. My father grew cabbage and Ed 
Bailey had a truck, so the two combined resources to make some extra money. I took 
advantage of the trip to visit my grandmother and uncle in Brooklyn for a week. 

We started in the morning, but everyone was on the road for the holiday, especially late 
in the day when they were returning to the city We arrived at the Canal Street Market at 
about two o’clock the next morning and my uncle met us there to take me to his home. It 
was a long, long ride for a nine-year-old. 

Interstate highways are not farmer friendly. Turnpikes, canals, and railroads all pro- 
vided crossings, bridges, or underpasses to accommodate farm equipment and livestock. 
When 1-88 was built in the 1960’s and early 70’s, the death-knell for many dairy farms in 
our valley was sounded because no access was provided to pastures, woodlots, and 
some cropland on the far side of the highway. Some farms have merged lands to survive 
but many have gone out of business. 

I experienced a change of profession from farmer to librarian because of the bisecting 
of the Decker farm by 1-88. Unlike most others, I was able to get to the back land with 
machinery by a new access road, but there was no cattle pass. The farm was no longer a 
viable one. 

Over the years, building lots and the river flat have been sold off, so that I now have 
only about a quarter of the acreage that once comprised the farm. Today there are 
thirteen dwelling houses along Midland Road, Decker Road, and Route 41, where once 
there were only one farmhouse and a tenant house on the Decker farm originally. 
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The old postcards of Afton show no street 
signs, although official street names were 
assigned in 1894. According to the 1894 
list, Mill Avenue extended up the hill from 
Main Street to High Street, past the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Lipp. The first 
house on the corner is now the site of the 
Afton Post Office. 

Photo from the album of Daisy Hurd 

Decker. 

Recently, to comply with the simplifica- 
tion required by 911 addresses, some of Afton’s street names were changed. In October, 
1894, two years after the incorporation of the Village of Afton, names were given to all 
streets. 

The passage from west side Main street leading by the drug store of A. C. Hyde to the 
depot is called Railroad Avenue; the street running west past E. Garret’s, is Spring street; 
the street from forks of road near A. B. Pixley’s mill to the west side of corporation line by 
Sornberger’s mill, is Glen street; the street leading from Sornberger’s mill to Glenwood 
cemetery, nothwest of the village, is called cemetery avenue. The street commencing 
near Charles Pittsley’s and following parallel with the river and railroad to C. J. Bresee’s is 
west side Main street. The street branching from Spring at Dr. P. A. Hayes and running to 
creek avenue is called Academy street; the street running west from the residence of 
H. A. Benedict to Academy street is called Academy avenue. Street from west side Main 
street across railroad and suspension bridge to east side Main street is called Bridge 
street. Street running from C. S. Landers down by fair grounds is called east side Main 
street; the street running east from east side Main street cemetery to James Jamison’s is 
called Winding Way. On west side of the river the street branching from Spring at W. G. 
Shifter’s and running north is Sand street; highway running north from Spring at H. E. Gil- 
lette's is called Locust avenue; street running west from Academy to Locust avenue is 
called Sand ave. Name of street running south from Spring past J. Sanders is Orchard. 
Street running south from Spring opposite D. VanWoert’s is High street. The name of 
street running east from High to Orchard is Orchard avenue. From Orchard street to west 
side Main is called Pleasant avenue. Mill avenue is the street leading from west side Main 
street past Church’s creamery to High street. Name of street branching from west side 
Main near pagoda and running in a northwesterly direction past the Baptist church and 
W. H. Briggs’ mill to corporation line is Caswell street. 

The spelling and punctuation are as in the original newspaper notice. Some of these 
names were changed from previous ones and some have since been changed. 
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VIRGINIA 

Rockfish Gap-Afton Mountain 


Afton, Va., is at the southern end 
of the famous Skyline Drive. This 
view is from the descent toward 
the east on the way to Char- 
lottesville, home of the University 
of Virginia. 

Postcard purchased in Afton, 
Va., by Charles Decker. 

Each year, when I drive to 
Florida at the end of March, I 
take 1-81 to the pan-handle of 
West Virginia, where I spend the 
first night of the trip with friends 
in the Harper’s Ferry area. I then 

continue south to Staunton, Va., where I turn east on 1-64 to go to Richmond and 1-95. 

Between Staunton, birthplace of President Woodrow Wilson, and Charlottesville, 
where the University of Virginia was designed by President Thomas Jefferson, 1-64 cross- 
es over the mountain at the southern end of the Skyline Drive. The exit at the top of the 
mountain is at Afton, Va., where Rockfish Gap on Afton Mountain, elevation 1900 feet, 
gives a spectacular view of the next valley, with the Blue Ridge Mountains in the 
background. 

Afton, Va., is a small place with a population of about 200 people. Apparently, it is not a 
thriving place at present. On my return trip last spring, I stopped there, hoping to find 
something to eat. The Howard Johnson’s restaurant had closed at 3:00 PM. The gift shop 
across the driveway had gone out of business. My meal consisted of a bag of fried pork 
rinds and a bottle of soda, found at the nearby convenience store. 

As I approached Afton from the east, I heard on the car radio that there was a serious 
forest fire on Afton Mountain. It had been burning for over a day, but seemed to be under 
control. As I got nearer I could see the smoke. When I reached the top, had my break, 
and started the descent on the west slope, I could see the fire zone. After arriving at the 
home of my hosts in Harper’s Ferry that night, my friend Lucia Mercer, a person informed 
about the environment, told me that the woods on Afton Mountain had had severe infesta- 
tions of Gypsy moths for several years. As a result, there is a great quantity of dead wood 
which is very susceptible to fire. 

Several years ago, one of the classes of Dan DeVona at Afton Central School did a 
project in which it contacted each of the places named Afton in the United States. Most 
responded with information about their communities. The small size of Afton, Va., may be 
the reason that it did not respond. 
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Professor A. H. Knapp was Principal of the 
Afton Union School and Academy in the 
1890's. He was also an assistant at the 
Teachers' Institutes held in Chenango County. 

Photo from Afton Historical Society. 

The list of Afton School graduates in the 
1921-22 catalog shows no alumni for the 
years 1898-1902, but a Commencement pro- 
gramme exists for 1902, and for a previous 
year with no listed graduates. Afton Union 
School and Academy had been established in 
1870. On December 21, 1899, the school was 
officially designated as Afton High School. 

The Commencement of the Class of 1892 
was held at the Baptist Church, as the old 
wooden building did not have an assembly 
hall for a large crowd. The three graduates on 
June 24 were Myrtie Ayers, Henry Church, 
and George Dutton. The gilt-edged invitation 
is bound to a second card listing the orations of the graduates. A separate programme 
lists the complete ceremony. The guest speaker was Dr. Francis J. Cheney of Cortland 
Normal School. Mrs. Philetus A. Hayes directed the music and diplomas were presented 
by Principal A. H. Knapp. 

In addition to the orations, musical numbers by a duet, a quartette, choruses, and a 
piano soloist provided entertainment. 

Professor Knapp of Afton was also a special assistant for the Teachers’ Institute of the 
Second Commissioner District of Chenango County, held at Bainbridge Union School De- 
cember 1 to 5 in 1890. Miss Irene Hyde of Afton was one of the two secretaries. 

Some subjects studied at the Institute were Discipline in School as Related to Devel- 
opment of Character, Arithmetic, Advanced and Primary Reading, Education for Citizen- 
ship, Phonics, Home Study for Pupils (by Prof. Knapp), Mental Powers, and Physiology. In 
addition, six sessions were devoted to drawing. 

The law required that all schools be closed during the Institute and that all teachers 
should attend. Other sources state that some trustees of district schools balked at paying 
teachers for the time they spent in further education at the Institutes. 

The D.L.&W., the O.&W., and the D.&H. Railroads gave reduced rates for teachers at- 
tending the Institute. They could board with residents in Bainbridge or rent rooms in local 
hotels for $1 .00 per day. 
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Picture taken March 5, 1928, in Brownsville, Texas. 
Rear: Carrie Bradshaw and Gladys Jenks. Front: 
Lewis Bradshaw, Jere Jenks, and Alton Jenks, all 
from Afton. 

Picture from Afton Historical Society. 

Brownsville, Texas, on the Gulf of Mexico, is the 
southernmost city in that state. It is at about the 
same latitude as Miami, Florida. In the 1930’s and 
40’s it was the winter residence of several area 
families. 

As a port city, Brownsville serves both northeast- 
ern Mexico and the United States. It was founded 
as a military post in 1846 by General Zachary 
Taylor and was named Fort Brown after Major Ja- 
cob Brown who died defending it. The opening bat- 
tle of the Mexican War and the closing battle of the 
Civil War were fought near Brownsville. 

In March, 1928, a large group of area residents, 
mostly from Otego, traveled by special train to 
Brownsville on a trip sponsored by the Lone Star 
Immigration Company. Its purpose was to interest northerners in buying property there. 
Among the group were Alton Jenks and his parents, Jere and Gladys Chapin Jenks. 

Alton Jenks was then 8 years old and he remembers traveling on the sleeping car. His 
upper berth let down from above at night and the berths were separated by curtains. 

Another young boy was Billy Bouton who came with his father. Billy and Alton enjoyed 
racing up and down the aisles as boys tend to do. The hotel where they stayed had a cir- 
cular drive on which the two rode a borrowed bicycle. 

Other people in the picture remembered by Alton are his uncle Fred Fowler and his 
wife who had a store in Sidney. Fred was a brother of Adelia Tabor Klinetob of Afton. 
Another uncle was Fred Shepherd who dealt in cattle, sheep, and western horses. Other 
know people were a Miss Whitney and Lew and Carrie Bradshaw. The Bradshaws lived 
on the East Side next to the old Gregory’s Store. Carrie was an aunt of Rose Van 
Valkenburg. 

Even though the weather must have been warm in Brownsville in March, most of the 
women are wearing hats, some wear coats, and several wear fur pieces. Almost every 
man is dressed in suit and tie and either wears or holds a hat. The three boys Alton’s age 
are each wearing a tie. Such dress was expected in public in those days, no matter what 
the temperature. An orange grove forms the background of the picture. 
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TrInity memorial church, kingmamtqn. w.,y. 


The cornerstone of Bingham- 
ton’s Trinity Mepiorial Church 
was laid in May 22, 1895. 
The church is on the site of 
the home of Peter Mills, an 
officer in the War of 1812. 

P'icture post card from 
Charles Decker. 

In May I attended a con- 
cert of the Binghamton Ma- 
drigal Choir at the 1 00-year- 
old Trinity Memorial Church 
on Main Street in Bingham- 
ton. I had never attended one of their concerts which are directed by Anne Boyer Cotten. 

The effect was electrifying when the choir burst into song at the rear of the beautiful 
sanctuary before processing to the front. The music was varied, with the main selection 
being a chant set to modern music. Among the choir members were several people that I 
know from the Bookmobile, church, and other places. 

The main reason that I wished to attend that concert was that Trinity Memorial Church 
was built in the 1890’s on the site of the home of my great, great, great grandfather Peter 
Mills, an Episcopalian, on the corner of Oak and Main Streets. Originally from Sandisfield, 
Mass., Peter Mills came to Binghamton in 1845 at age 57. He had served in the War of 
1812 under General Winfield Scott and was wounded in the Battle of Lundy’s Lane, near 
Niagara. 

Born on May 8, 1778, he married Rachel Ann Neely about 1809. In Binghamton, he 
never engaged in business, but lived as a retired Army Major. According to my grand- 
mother Decker, he never fully recovered from a leg wound and was a semi-invalid. He 
and his wife had eight children, one of which was Monemia, who was my great, great 
grandmother Buell, wife of Platt Buell of Windsor. Two other daughters, Belle Mills Young 
and Rachel Mills Bacon, lived on opposite corners of Main Street from their father. Peter 
Mills died on Christmas Day, 1859, and is buried in Spring Forest Cemetery in 
Binghamton. 

My grandmother passed on to me Peter Mills’ dressing gown, silver spurs, snuff box, 
rule and seal, uniform buttons, magnifying glass, inkwell, and daguerreotype portrait. The 
spurs and snuff box are pictured on the March page of the 1998 calendar, “Afton’s Military 
Heritage,” published by the Afton Historical Society. The snuff box was presented to Peter 
Mills by General Scott when Peter’s was smashed out of his hand by a spent bullet while 
offering snuff to the general. 
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The comic postcard is copy- 
righted in 1909 by Kawin & 
Co. The cigar is a Choice 
Havana. Even at that early 
date there was anti-smoking 

propaganda. 

Postcard owned by Charles 

Decker. 

The above comic postcard 
addressed to a man has the 
message “Did smoking ever 
make you feel the same 
way?” It made me think of an 
anecdote told by my Grandmother Decker of when her sons were young. My grandfather 
suspected that my father Bernett and my Uncle Ellery had been smoking. He bought 
three big, black cigars, took the boys out behind the barn, and made them smoke while 
he did the same, supposedly to cure them of the desire. Grandpa was the one who got 
sick, as he was not used to tobacco. I never did figure out why he lit up a cigar too. 

There seems to be an idea today that cigar smoking is less harmful than cigarette 
smoking. Special cigar stores have sprung up and are the “in" thing in many places. Out 
of curiosity, I visited a cigar shop in the hotel where I was attending a meeting in New 
York City. Some single cigars were priced at $10 and up. 

Cigar making was a major industry in our part of the country during the late 19th cen- 
tury. Binghamton’s cigar production was second only to that of New York City and was its 
largest source of employment. Afton had at least four makers, including John Crawford, 
D. Brewster, Phil Waters, and C.J. Eldred. The Afton Historical Society has one of Craw- 
ford’s cigar boxes. 

One thinks of tobacco as being a southern crop, but in the 19th century, a considerable 
quantity was produced in New York State. In 1874, 1,501,335 lbs. were raised in Ononda- 
ga County. Chemung, Cayuga, Steuben, and Oswego were next in rank. Even Broome 
County produced 20,700 lbs., but none was reported for Chenango. In about 1950, there 
were still tobacco sheds standing in Big Flats, near Elmira. 

Choice cigar wrapper tobacco was long produced in the Connecticut River Valley north 
of Springfield, Mass., grown under cheesecloth shade frames. 

The making of cigarettes in Great Britain in 1861 started the decline of cigar smoking 
there, but cigarettes did not catch on as soon here. 

The current controversy over the sale of cigarettes, especially to children, has yet to be 
resolved. 
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This is the “high season” for Mormons 
traveling about the U.S. to visit Mor- 
mon historical sites. Almost daily, tour 
buses stop at the State Historical 
Marker by the Afton Fair Grounds. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 


The past few days have been al- 
most like a Mormon Old Home Week 
for me as Town Historian. 

First came a letter from the Muni- 
cipal Historian of Palmyra, N.Y. 
Enclosed was a copy of a clipping 
titled “Afton’s Part Interesting in the 
Founding of Mormonism” from a Bing- 
hamton Sun of 1933. As he was unaware of an Afton connection with Mormonism, I was 
asked to comment on the contents of the article. Some of the material is entirely errone- 
ous, such as the statement that Joseph Smith dug up some of the gold plates for the 
Book of Mormon near the "Rocks” on the Grover farm. An unfactual State Historical Mark- 
er stating such is now in the barn of the Afton Museum. It was broken off many years ago. 

On another day a busload of Mormon tourists had stopped at the marker for the Mor- 
mon House at the Afton Fair Grounds. I was invited onto the bus to tell the passengers 
that the house had been auctioned off and torn down about 1 947. 

A couple of days later, Mrs. Willes called from the Fair Office to ask if I could provide 
more copies of a brochure on the Mormon House that I had prepared last year. It seems 
that Mormon tour buses have been stopping almost every day to take pictures of the sign 
and site. 

Wednesday, two Mormon ladies from Virginia called from the Town Clerk’s Office to 
ask if they could visit the Afton Museum to see the mantelpiece from the Mormon House 
mentioned in the brochure. Two of them had been saved from the house. I have the other 
one in my living room. 

Today, Thursday, I had a visit from Dr. Larry C. Porter, Professor of Church History and 
Doctrine at Brigham Young University in Provo, Utah. We visited for about three hours on 
Mormon history while I photocopied from my library and files about 75 pages of materials 
on the Mormons with which he was unfamiliar. Stephen Pratt, whom he had been unable 
to locate, was listed in the 1850 U.S. Census. We also went to the Afton Museum where 
he photographed the land grant document of Hezekiah Stowell, the mantelpiece from the 
Mormon House, and the State Historical Marker sign about the gold plates. 

It has been a busy week for the Historian of the Town of Afton. 
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The schoolhouse and old Meth- 
odist Church in Coventry, in 
1908. The Coventry Town Hall 
now stands on the site of the 
church. Arthur Grover attended 
school there when a boy before 
moving to Afton with his parents, 
Earl and Carrie Grover, in 1922. 

Picture from Jeanette Grover 
Meeker. 


The history of the United 
Methodist Church of Coventry 
actually involves two denominations, as the present building was once the home of the 
2nd Congregational Church of Coventry. The 2nd Congregational Church was organized 
in 1822, when 14 members of the 1st Congregational Church of Coventryville met to start 
a new congregation. The 2nd Church building was erected in 1824 and dedicated on 
June 21, 1825. It was enlarged in 1849. 

Methodism had begun at an earlier date. The first Methodist Episcopal meetings were 
held in April, 1819, at the District 6 schoolhouse at Spencer’s Corners on the Wylie- 
Horton Road. It was probably the same group that was reorganized in 1829 when a 
church was built near the Chapel Cemetery about 1830. That building was later sold and 
moved to Belden in Broome County. 

In 1847, there was a congregation at Coventry Station, but the last record dates from 
about 1852. 

As these congregations diminished, a new church was built in Coventry village in 1853 
on the site of the present Town Hall, next door to the school. In 1 875, the membership 
was 85, and the Sunday School had 75 students and 10 teachers. 

On April 6, 1919, a meeting was held to discuss the status of churches in the commun- 
ity. The Baptist Church had disbanded and the building had been torn down. The 2nd 
Congregational Church had held its last service in December 1916, and the building was 
abandoned. The Methodist Episcopal Church was weak. As a solution, the Congregation- 
al Church deeded its property over to the Methodist Church and $1,000 was obtained 
from the Board of Home Missions to put the building in repair. The remodeled building 
was rededicated on June 28, 1921. Apparently the old Methodist Episcopal building be- 
came the old Town Hall, since replaced by the present building. 

In 1968, the Methodist Episcopal Church merged with the United Brethren to become 
the United Methodist Church. The exterior of the Coventry building was extensively re- 
modeled when Rev. Charles McHose was Pastor. 
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The old Afton fire alarm, made from a 
railroad engine tire. Rescued from 
land fill by Red Kane, it is now mount- 
ed by the pavilion at Foster Park. 

Photo by Alice Wearne. 

When excavation was being done 
at the old playground for the addition 
of the elementary wing of the school 
in 1957, an iron ring was dug up in 
what had been fill. Charles “Red" 
Kane, a school custodian, recognized 
the ring as a railroad engine tire that 
had been used as a fire alarm for 
many years. The tire had a small seg- 
ment cut out, so that when struck by a hammer it made a loud and resounding noise. 

The alarm had been used by the Afton Hose Company, organized in 1895. It celebrat- 
ed its Centennial in 1995 with a parade and other observances. 

An old picture post card clearly shows the fire alarm mounted on the roof of the pres- 
ent Town Office building, then known as the Carpenter Block. The painted sign of the 
Afton Hose Company was still visible on the front of the building until a few years ago 
when the bricks were sand-blasted clean. 

The Afton Hose Company was organized three years after the incorporation of the 
Village of Afton in 1892. Also, in the year 1895, the new Afton water system was com- 
plete, with its source at Vallonia Springs. This provided the water pressure needed to op- 
erate the more modern fire equipment. 

In 1972, Paul Powers prepared a one-page history of the Afton Hose Company. He 
records that from the Carpenter Block, the fire station moved across the street to the old 
Village Hall. A doorway was made in the front of the former Valley House Hotel and the 
only fire truck was stored there. In 1958, a new fire station was built on Spring Street. 
A later addition has since been built and the former Afton Hospital lot has been added to 
the property. 

Bruce Keator, J. Harry Carr, and Harry Horton had each served on the Afton Hose 
Company for over fifty years in the account of 1972. In 1967, Bruce Keator was named 
Chenango County Fireman of the Year. 

The Emergency Squad was organized and began answering calls in 1956 when the 
first ambulance was purchased. 

The old fire alarm was presented to Foster Park by Red Kane and through the efforts 
of Alice Wearne and other park supporters, has been mounted for all to see. 
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An outdoor dance with music 
by the “Blue Tones" in the mid- 
1950's. The site is Romey 
Mertz’s Mobil station. In the cen- 
ter, Walter Merritt faces whom I 
think to be Thelma Brown. 

Photo from Afton Historical 

Society. 

From about 1953 to 1955, a 
band called the “Blue Tones” 
played for outdoor dances in Af- 
ton and the surrounding area. 
The members were all local 
young men who had received 
their musical training under Russ Nygren. Allen Herkimer, Jr., and Harold Grover were the 
promoters and Harold’s truck provided the stage. Admission was 50c per person. 

In an album of pictures given to the Afton Historical Society, several sites are the 
scenes of the dances. The Afton fairgrounds, Romey Mertz’s gas station, Norm Briggs’s 
gas station, the Village Hall, Mudge’s Mill, and the Agway were all local. According to 
Walter Rose, the band also played at the Vallonia Springs Community House and at 
Perch Pond. They also had out-of-town engagements in Binghamton and Johnson City. 

Musicians were Pete Vail, piano; Walter Rose, saxophone; Allen Herkimer, Jr., saxo- 
phone; Bob Cass, trumpet; Norm Davies, drums; and Fred Parker, string bass. Bill Gerety 
was also a member. 

The dances drew people of all ages, from children to adults. Many of the people in the 
several pictures are recognizable and some still live in the area. 

The above picture shows that some changes have taken place since the 1950’s. The 
girls are all wearing their party dresses and shoes., There are no jeans, slacks, or sneak- 
ers. Only one boy is wearing jeans. Today they would be the norm. 

This picture was taken in front of Romey Mertz’s Mobil station in Afton. Romey retired 
several years ago. His station was probably new in the 1950’s. He had replaced the old 
building used by Merton Secor and then Sam Perry with the colonial style structure. The 
Mobil flying horse decorates the front gable. The station is now long gone and the X-Tra 
Mart convenience store is on the site. The old Caswell store building, which was behind 
the X-Tra Mart, had been made into an apartment house, but that was razed recently to 
make more parking lot. 

Another change is that some of the people in the pictures are now gone. The rest of us 
are some forty five years older. 
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The Afton Inn as it looked 
after being rebuilt after the 
fire of 1941 when owned by 
Dave and Avelda Daly. An 
inn has stood on the site 
since 1823. 

Photo from Town Historian. 


The Afton Inn stands on 
one of Afton’s historic sites 
where an inn has existed 
since 1823, when Alpheus 
and Josiah Wright erected 
the first building there. 

In 1869, the Wrights sold their inn to Erastus Sullivan and moved to the Chemung 
River area. Re-named the Sullivan House, it had a two story porch with classical columns 
on the front. An old stereoscope card shows a glimpse of the front with the Afton Cornet 
Band standing before it. A fire in 1877 made it necessary to rebuild. The new building had 
a large auditorium upstairs where entertainments were held. Isabelle Jennings remem- 
bered seeing there productions of “Snow White" and “Madam Jarley’s Wax Works.” Many 
school programs were held there, as the old Union School did not have space for large 
audiences. 

In 1989, a century ago, another fire damaged the building and it was again rebuilt. 
George Jay, a local man, was the architect. His design had a hipped roof, corner tower, 
and a covered portico over the driveway. This building is seen in many of the old 
postcards. 

In 1941, after Dave and Avelda Daly had purchased the inn, another fire did much 
damage, with injury to several people. It was again rebuilt with the present roof-line. The 
portico was removed at that time. 

Over the years, the inn has had various names, including Sullivan House, Central 
House, Lagonda House, Phelps Hotel, and Afton Inn. 

In the 1930's, Marshall Hills was the owner. This was during prohibition, so he conduct- 
ed an antiquarian bookstore and antique shop in the area which is now the bar. When I 
was in the early grades at school, students had to go to Mr. Hill to buy their school books, 
as they were not furnished by the school. 

Much of the time, there has been a restaurant in the inn. Avelda Daly was a fine cook, 
so meals there were good. Some of the time there was no restaurant and an antique 
shop occupied the space for a time. There has been a succession of restaurants since 
then. The present one is the Afton Cafe. 
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Queen Anne's lace, one of the wildf lowers which add in- 
terest to our roadsides during the summer. The single red 
floret at the center of the blossom is said to have come 
from a drop of blood when the Queen pricked her finger. 

Picture from “Field Book of American Wild Flowers,” by 
F. Schuyler Mathews, 1927. 

Recently, I made my annual trip to Tanglewood, in the 
Berkshire Mountains of Massachusetts, to hear a concert 
by the Boston Symphony. It is a beautiful setting with 
green lawns and trees and a distant vista of lakes. 

Part of the pleasure of the drive is the abundance of 
wildflowers along the highways. In checking through 
books on these plants, I find that many have been import- 
ed to this country for gardens and then have been 
naturalized. 

Close to home, blue chicory and yellow bird’s foot tre- 
foil make a colorful contrast on the shoulders. Nearer to 
Albany, the purple loose-strife was growing in large mass- 
es in wet areas, often accompanied by cat-tails. A recent 
radio program stated that the loose-strife tends to crowd 
out the cat-tails which provide food for wildlife. 

Another attractive plant, crown vetch, used as a ground cover, scents the air with a 
spicy aroma from its pink blossoms. Day lilies have been abundant and Queen Anne’s 
lace is everywhere. The latter, and wild parsnip, a pale yellow, are both related to the car- 
rot, familiar in our vegetable gardens. They both make interesting additions to flower 
arrangements. 

Earlier in the summer, the ox-eye daisy and the black-eyed Susan were plentiful. Soon 
the pale blue asters and the purple ones will make their appearance, an announcement 
of fall’s approach. 

Other states have their own special flowers. On a spring trip to Texas in the 1970’s, the 
bluebonnets filled the medians and the roadsides. Their cousins, the multicolored lupines, 
are everywhere in Maine during the summer. 

In spite of its pollen, the goldenrod adds beautiful yellow to the countryside as do the 
wild sumac bushes add scarlet when frosts begin to nip at night. Both are very intrusive 
and are otherwise considered pests. 

Some states plant wild flowers and bulbs in their median strips. Virginia seems to favor 
daffodils, while other places plant cosmos or California poppies. 

Such flowers provide a visual treat on what might otherwise be a dull drive. 
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Among fountains illustrated in an exhibit at the 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum in New York are several 
from the World's Fairs of 1939-40 and 1964-65. 
This one was at the Lagoon of Nations in 1939- 
40. At night, the spray was illuminated by col- 
ored lights which varied with the tones of ac- 
companying music. 

Picture from The New York World’s Fair, 
1 939/1 940. By Richard Wurts and Others, 1977. 

A recent exhibit at the Cooper-Hewett, Na- 
tional Design Museum in New York City was 
named “Fountains: Splash and Spectacle; Water 
and Design from the Renaissance to the Present.” 

The exhibit consisted of pictures dating from the 1 5th century to the present. In addi- 
tion, several books had to do with the science of hydraulics, a knowledge necessary to 
move and provide pressure to send jets of water high into the air. 

Sections included Fountains — as Refreshment, as Metaphor, as Propaganda, as 
Spectacle at International Expositions, as Commemoration, as Entertainment and Pleas- 
ure, and as Urban Oases. 

The earliest drawing was from 1410 in Italy. Early fountains provided a water supply for 
householders in a neighborhood. In the 16th and 17th centuries, a novelty was the “joke” 
or “trick” fountain. Hidden jets would suddenly spray unsuspecting onlookers who were 
admiring a central fountain. 

Afton has had three fountains of which I am familiar. Probably the oldest one stood on 
the front lawn of the Tanner house on Caswell Street, now the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Blakesley. It and a small pagoda were removed many years ago. The fountain was 
a nice addition to the neighborhood. 

The Afton Glenwood Cemetery Association fountain stood at the lower end of the 
grounds. Purchased from a New York firm in 1917, the two upper sections were stolen a 
few years ago, leaving only the heavy base, set in masonry. Made of cast iron, it was at- 
tractively decorated with frogs and turtles, interspersed with water plant foliage. The re- 
maining base is now filled with colorful annual flowers. No trace has been found of the 
missing sections. 

The third fountain was erected a few years ago by Emanuel Sperrazza in the front yard 
of Jericho Farm, the former home of Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes. The home is vacant since 
the death of Mr. Sperrazza and the fountain is wrapped. The theme of this fountain is a 
common one, especially in Italy, where I saw similar ones. The Cooper-Hewitt exhibit had 
no such examples. 
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A lumberman’s shanty in the woods for 
the shelter of workmen. 

Picture from "Scribner’s Lumber and Log 
Book," 1921. 

An interesting little book is “Scribner’s 
Enlarged Lumber and Log Book, 1921," 
revised from the original by S. E. Fisher 
printed in 1895. It gives all kinds of useful 
information about wood as lumber and 
firewood. 

A series of tables enables one to 
measure boards, planks, square timber, 
and round timber. Methods of estimating 
the height of a tree are given. The sim- 
plest is to use the length of the shadow of 
a stick and the length of the shadow of 
the tree. Multiply the length of the shadow 
of the tree by the height of the stick and divide by the length of the shadow of the stick. 

The time of cutting of timber has an effect on how well it lasts. Summertime is best. For 
firewood, most of it is cut in winter as that is the most convenient, even though burning 
qualities may be better when cut in summer. 

One lumberman says: “By dressing and drying we reduce the weight of our lumber 
from 4,800 to 2,600 pounds per thousand, which gives us a big advantage in freight.” 
A large proportion of green wood is water, an important fact for firewood, also. When 
green wood smolders in the stove, creosote build-up is much greater. 

A lumberman’s shanty is recommended for the shelter of the lumberman and visitors, 
especially in winter. In a summer of the 1930’s, the Barnharts from Deposit had a lumber 
camp up Ives Hill on the land of Arthur Grover. Their shelter was a shanty on the back of 
a truck, equipped with bunks and cooking equipment. Mrs. Barnhart cooked and cared for 
the children, who accompanied them. 

A "hard times hired man” was made by suspending a swinging stick from a tripod and 
attaching one end of a two-man saw to it. This idea came from the “Rural New Yorker." 

A verse from the poem “Logging Scene” reads thus: 

Cut down the pine and fell the oak, 

Saw their trunks in ten-foot cuts, 

Rest the teams, they steam and smoke, 

Dragging the load o’er frozen ruts. 
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Twenty four members of the Afton 
Hose Company in a picture taken in 
1899 or 1900. The uniforms were 
purchased with money raised through 
benefit programs widely supported by 
the community. C.E. Carrington, the 
first foreman, is No. 11, just back of 
the second man from the right. 

Picture from the Afton Historical 

Society. 

The official founding date of the Af- 
ton Hose Company was September 
17, 1895, according to a one-page 
history compiled by Paul Powers in 
1972. There were 36 original members and C.E. Carrington was elected the first foreman. 

Like many organizations of yesterday and today, the fire company needed funds to buy 
necessary equipment. In the pre-television days of the 1 890’s, the community went all out 
in its support. On February 14, 15, and 16, 1898, a benefit was put on at Carrington’s Hall, 
upstairs over the former site of the Afton Bakeshop. Admission was ten cents and booths 
were set up on the first floor where a variety of goods could be purchased. Two ladies 
bicycles were given away in addition to a music box, an umbrella stand, and a music rack. 

The first night production was a farce, “The Rough Diamond,” acted by prominent citi- 
zens including Professor C.S. Gibson, Principal of Afton Academy; N.E. Barton, Editor of 
the "Afton Enterprise”; and Carlton Hayes, a senior at Afton Academy. The Tuesday night 
attraction was a minstrel show with Professor Gibson and Professor Carr as end men. 
Also a farce, it was probably done in black-face. The content and the language of reporting 
the show would now be considered racist. 

The third night also featured a farce entitled “A Regular Fix.” Many of the same people 
again performed as on the first night. All the performances received rave reviews as did 
the many such home produced entertainments up through World War II, when television 
made us passive viewers instead of active participants. 

The Afton Hose Company members appeared at the shows in their “Natty uniforms." 
Thanks were extended to C.E. Carrington, foreman of the firemen, and his staff for all their 
efforts. A total of $171 .09 was cleared for the group, quite a large amount for those times. 

In March of 1899, another benefit entertainment was given to a packed hall. Included 
were music, the drama “Bread Upon the Waters,” and the recitation of “The Fireman" by 
Miss Ceta Bennett. The reporter stated that “Never, perhaps, has Afton play goers seen a 
drama by home talent that so nearly approached the best of professional acting.” A second 
night of minstrel show concluded the benefit. 
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The fire bell of the Afton Hose 
Company can be seen just left 
of the tower of the Afton Inn, on 
the roof of the Carpenter block, 
now Town Office building. 

Photo from Harriet Van Valken- 
burg, dated 1907. Afton Histori- 
cal Society. 

In 1899, the Afton Hose 
Company had been organized 
for four years and had been 
meeting in small rooms on 
Railroad Avenue, rented from Joseph Decker. The “Afton Enterprise” for November 16, 
1899, reports that the group wished to have a more permanent headquarters, so it had 
signed a contract with Daniel A. Carpenter for the use of the second story of his store 
building, now the Town Office building. At the rear of that building they would also erect a 
hose cart building and tower. 

The Village Board voted on November 14 to appropriate $80 per year for rent of the 
new quarters and $70 for the construction of the hose cart building and tower. Another 
hose cart was housed on the East Side and was used when the Sash and Blind Factory 
burned in 1902. Much of the work on the new construction was to be donated. 

At the annual meeting of the Afton Hose Company in April, 1899, C.E. Carrington, who 
had been foreman since the beginning of the company, wished to retire. Fred Church was 
elected to succeed him. Other officers for 1899 were Will Carr, first assistant foreman; 
Harry Benton, second assistant; L.J. Merrell, recording secretary; A.C. Landers, financial 
secretary; W.A. Collar, treasurer. George H. Carr was elected to replace A.W. Hyde who 
had resigned. The company tried to maintain a membership of 30, although it had started 
out with 36. 

On March 15, 1900, the paper reported the upcoming vote on a fire bell to be placed on 
the roof of the Carpenter building. The 800 pound bell was to cost $200. In May of 1891 , it 
was voted to do a little tinkering on the fire bell, to see if its tones could be enlarged. The 
language used makes it difficult to know if this was an actual bell or the engine tire alarm 
which appears on a post card dated 1907. That one is now mounted for display in Foster 
Park. 

Also completed in 1895, the new Afton water system, supplied from springs at Vallonia 
Springs, enabled the Afton Hose Company to have the water pressure to effectively direct 
the hoses at a burning building. The two complemented each other to serve the residents 
of Afton. 
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Afton Hose Company 
members marching in 
a parade at Cobleskill 
in June, 1912. 

Photo from Pratt- 
Van Gelder collec- 
tion. Afton Historical 
Society. 


From its earliest 
days, the Afton Hose 
Company has partici- 
pated in parades and 
activities with other 
area fire companies 

and later with the Chenango County Fireman’s Association which was organized in 1922. 

In August of 1899, members traveled to Oxford where they made a fine showing. Their 
mascot was Arthur “Toot” Page of Perch Pond. He was a dwarf who often appeared in 
public dressed in uniform. At Oxford, he wore a fireman’s uniform of white linen. He fell 
out of the five-mile march at about the half-way mark. One of his suits may be seen at the 
museum of the Old Onaquaga Historical Society at St. Luke's Church in Harpursville. 

Later, in October of the same year, the Afton Hose Company traveled to Sidney on the 
No. 4 train. Members were guests of Phelps Hose Company and Wilber Hose Company 
members were guests of Cartright Hose Company. The two Sidney companies are active 
today. The Military Band of Sidney led the four companies in a parade at 4 p.m. after 
which dinner was served. The evening stretched on with a concert and ball. 

At the end of April in 1901 , another benefit program was held for the Afton Hose Com- 
pany, but this time the performers were from Bainbridge. The evening was one of “rain, 
darkness and mud.” As a result, few people from Bainbridge came to Afton and the crowd 
was rather small. Only $10.35 was raised but those who attended enjoyed the music of 
piano, violin, trombone, ocarina, and xylophone, plus vocal selections and recitations. 

Another benefit was held in February, 1901. At that event, Warner and Brower’s 
orchestra from Susquehanna provided music. The fine affair included a ball at Carring- 
ton’s Hall, a businessman’s dinner at the Valley House (old Village Hall), and a dance 
supper at the Phelps Hotel (Afton Inn). 

A picture from June, 1912, shows the Afton Hose Company marching in a parade in 
Cobleskill with uniforms different from those of 1899. In 1972, the members took part in 
the 50th anniversary celebration of the Chenango County Fireman’s Association held 
in Norwich. They are familiar figures at the Afton Fair. 
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Sea lions, a kind of eared seal, are a fa- 
vorite attraction at Pier 39 in San Francis- 
co. They have modern quarters on con- 
nected floats. Their barks can be heard 
from a distance. 

Post card sent to Mrs. Edith Bulkeley in 
1907. Afton Historical Society. 

Last week I was in California for the 
wedding of my nephew Stephen Decker 
and Laura Swegles. I spent the first night in San Francisco at the Canterbury Hotel on the 
south slope of Nob Hill, an area of many moderate size hotels. 

The wedding was in Calistoga, so my brother Ray and my sister Sylvia and their 
spouses and I stayed two nights at the Wine Way Bed and Breakfast in that town. It was a 
delightful bungalow of the Arts and Crafts style with dark paneled woodwork and a built-in 
china cupboard with leaded glass doors displaying silver and crystal. Wine labels deco- 
rated the sink walls in the bathrooms. Sumptuous breakfasts tempted the appetites of the 
guests, all of whom were attending the wedding. 

As the wedding was at 4:00 P.M., we had time to visit three wineries. The Kornell Win- 
ery makes only champagne, which was quite pricey, but one customer left with four 
cases. The Beringer Winery had a gift shop adjoining the elegant Victorian mansion of 
the original Beringer family. 

The morning drizzle stopped so the weather was perfect for the outdoor wedding and 
dinner served under the trees of the yard. It was a real reunion for my family and I met my 
newest great-niece from Boston. Many of the guests were former team-mates of the 
groom who played football at Boston University. 

From Calistoga, I drove to Davis to visit Stan and Janine Artz. Stan worked for me one 
summer while he was a student at Cornell. They now have a son and daughter, adopted 
Korean children. A high point was a morning walk with Janine and the dog Zane in the 
botanical gardens of the University of California where Stan teaches. There were many 
exotic plants, shrubs, and trees. 

My final visit was with Jim Evans, an old friend, formerly of Endicott, now of Santa 
Rosa. His wife had died since my last visit in 1 993. As he is legally blind, we enjoyed go- 
ing out to eat. He is still an avid hiker, recently returned from Wales, his ancestral home. 
There he had hiked along Hadrian’s Wall. 

My last day was spent in San Francisco, with two hours at Fisherman’s Wharf and Pier 
39. The sea lions there are quite an attraction on their own floats. A treat was a perfor- 
mance of “The Phantom of the Opera,” a few doors from the Maxwell Hotel, an interesting 
Art Deco building, where I stayed that night. 
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The centerpiece of Union Square in San 
Francisco is the George Dewey Monument. 
The inscription on the east side reads: 
“SECRETARY OF THE NAVY JOHN D. 
LONG TO COMMODORE GEORGE DEWEY, 
APRIL 24, 1898; WAR HAS COMMENCED 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
SPAIN. PROCEED AT ONCE TO THE PHIL- 
IPPINE ISLANDS AND CAPTURE OR DE- 
STROY THE SPANISH FLEET.” 

This is just what George Dewey did. He 
received the above order on the next day 
while in Hong Kong in command of the 
Asiatic Squadron. On April 30, the U.S.S. Olympia, leading Dewey’s six ships, neared 
Manila Bay. On May 1 , he attacked the fleet of Admiral Montojo. By noon he had sunk the 
ten cruisers and gunboats without the loss of a single American life. 

His famous command was: “You may fire when you are ready, Gridley.” 

George Dewey was born in Montpelier, Vt., on December 26, 1837. He was a graduate 
of the U.S. Naval Academy in Annapolis and saw his first naval service in the Civil War. 
He was made a commodore in 1896 and brought the Asiatic Squadron to a high state of 
discipline and readiness. 

Dewey did not try to capture Manila as he did not have the troops for that purpose. 
That was left to an expeditionary force under General Wesley Merritt. Surrender of the 
city took place on August 1 3, 1 989, a day after the Peace Protocol had been signed with 
Spain. However, a native insurrection in the Philippines kept American troops there until 
1902. 

On March 3, 1899, the title of Admiral was revived and awarded to Dewey for his ex- 
ploits. Upon his return to New York City in 1899, he received a hero’s welcome. Funds 
were raised from citizens to buy him a home in Washington, D.C. From 1900 to 1917 he 
was president of the General Board of the Navy Department. He died in Washington on 
January 16, 1917. In 1925, his body was moved to the Washington Cathedral. 

Apparently the Dewey Monument is not a major tourist attraction. I could not find a pic- 
ture post card of it, so took my own picture. 


The Admiral George Dewey Monument in 
Union Square in San Francisco. The female 
figure in the flowing robe holds a laurel 
wreath and a trident. 


Photo by Charles Decker. 
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The D.C. Church Saw and Feed 
Mill with its smokestack as shown 
in an 1890 lithograph published 
in Troy in 1890. The Nickerson 
and Church Cheese Factory and 
Creamery is to the left of it. 

Lithographed map reproduced by 
the Afton Free Library. 

Recently while talking to Jay 
Hager of South Main Street, he 
told me about an iron ring with 
eye-bolts which came from the 
site of the old D.C. Church Saw 
and Feed Mill which was once lo- 
cated behind his property. 

Mr. Hager has a copy of the 1890 view of Afton which clearly shows a high smokestack 
with anchoring cables stretching out from near the top. The iron ring was near the top of 
the smokestack and the cables were fastened into the eye-bolts. 

He presented the iron ring to the Afton Museum and Mr. Honsaker’s third grade class 
was the first group to see the new acquisition when it visited the barn on October 15. 

The saw and feed mill is well documented in several sources. The Sanborn Insurance 
Map of 1885, donated by Callie Pletl, shows the scale of the buildings which adjoined 
those of the Nickerson and Church Cheese Factory and Creamery, which faced on Van 
Woert Street, now Mill Street. The iron smokestack was 55 feet about the roof level. The 
mill had two engines, one 45 HP. and the other 36 HP. Ten hands were employed and 
they worked ten hours a day. There was no night watchman. The mill was equipped with 
100 feet of hose but there was no force pump to produce pressure in case of fire. This 
was a few years before the Afton Water Works was established. Fuel for the boilers was 
sawdust and light was provided by kerosene lamps. The feed mill had one run of stone. 
All of this information, listed on the map, was pertinent to insurance rates. 

Lumber, logs, shingles, and cord wood were stacked in a series of buildings arranged 
around the main building. 

In 1902, George L. Church and Fred C. Church were still operating the mills, previously 
owned by their father Devillo C. Church. All of them were involved in other Afton 
businesses. 

The younger Church brothers lived in the houses now occupied by Addie Standish and 
Caroline Marino. The Nickerson brothers built the large Victorian house which once stood 
on the site of the Afton Community Center. 
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The house at 110 Main 
Street owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Kopetz. It was for- 
merly the home of Prof, 
and Mrs. Fred Foster. 


Photo by Charles Decker. 


The house at 110 Main 
Street in Afton, now 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kopetz, is one of the most 
attractive homes on the 
street. 

It was built after 1867 
when the Albany and 
Susquehanna Railroad 
reached Afton. The 1863 wall map of Cortland and Chenango Counties shows no houses 
on the east side of Main Street south of the one owned by Mildred Merrell. Only three 
houses are located on the west side of the street, including the home of Horace S. Cham- 
berlin. That was replaced by the Victorian Nickerson house and then the Afton Communi- 
ty Center. Caswell Street had not yet been built. 

Apparently the Chamberlin farm covered most of the side hill west of Main Street and 
also down to the river. After the railroad bisected the land on the east side of the street, 
both sides were sub-divided and new houses built. The Afton Museum house was first 
owned by Linus E. Jackson who came as a carriage maker from Franklin in 1866. 

The 1875 Chenango County Atlas shows Joseph Angell as owner of the Kopetz 
house. He was a partner of Albert C. Hyde in the original Hyde Drug Store, now the Afton 
Pharmacy. He left the partnership in 1876. His wife Mary died in 1890 at age 34. 

The 1885 Sanborn Insurance Map shows the floor plan of the house with two porches, 
one on the front of each wing. A picture post card before 1916 shows the porches, prob- 
ably when Mrs. Mary Rose lived there. A friend of my Grandmother Decker across the 
street, she died April 25, 1933. That is about the time that Fred and Lorraine Foster were 
married and purchased the house. 

Fred Foster, Principal of Afton Central School for many years, did considerable reno- 
vating on the house, including a new kitchen, probably in the late 1 940’s. At that time, he 
removed the porches and installed architectural trim over the doorways. He also rescued 
the shutters from the barn and reinstalled them. 

The Kopetz family bought the house from Mrs. Foster after her husband’s death. They 
recently repainted with the dark green shutters. 
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The maple tree is the source of much of the fall color in 
our area, but is also the generator of the tons of leaves 
that must be disposed of every year. 

Picture from The Secret Life of the Forest ’ by Richard 
M. Ketchum, 1970. 

The maple tree gives us maple syrup and sugar in 
the spring, shade in the summer, riotous color in the 
fall, and then leaves, leaves, leaves. They do not all 
shed their leaves at the same time, so I have raked my 
front lawn three times now and may have to once more. 

I now have fewer trees around my house than in the 
past. The five maples planted on the west side by my 
great, great grandfather are gone. I am just cutting up 
the last trunk for firewood. In my youth, the leaves 
would be knee deep when my father raked up piles to 
burn. The rustling of the leaves as I walked through 
them and the smell of the smoke are among memories 
of those days. 

Not all of the leaves were burned. My father always staked up planks about a foot from 
the house foundation and filled the intervening space with dry leaves as an insulation 
against the winter winds. This was called “banking.” 

I can remember delivering a load of coal to Hazel Colvin on Algerine Street, where 
Derek and Joyce Prindle now live. Mrs. Colvin was “harvesting” her leaves, as she put it, 
as though they were like any other crop that needed to be preserved. 

My Uncle Arthur Grover bagged up his leaves to use for soaking up moisture in the 
gutters of his dairy barn. He had poured a sealing thickness of concrete against the foun- 
dation of his house to keep out the wind. 

I still bag my leaves to use as “banking” all around my house, especially against the 
wall of the separate cellar where my water pump and tank are housed. As there is no fur- 
nace heat there, I sometimes have to turn on an electric heater in zero weather, in spite 
of the leaf insulation. 

My maple leaves are now mixed with those of other varieties of trees which I have 
planted in my lifetime. There may be small leaves from the shad tree, the flowering dog- 
wood, the flowering crabapple, the apple tree, or the large leaves from the sycamore in 
the back yard. The sycamore leaves float one-by-one to the ground, sometimes coming 
over the roof of the house into the front yard. 

Today, except for garden mulch, leaves are to be gotten rid of and much expensive 
equipment is used for the purpose. 
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One of the more conventional costumes seen 
on Commercial Street in Provincetown on 
Hallowe'en. The Jack-o’-lantern is a perennial 

favorite. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

Within a month’s time, I have crossed the 
continent from the Golden Gate Bridge and 
San Francisco Bay to The Cape Cod Canal 
and Provincetown, a first for me. It happened 
to be Hallowe’en weekend in Provincetown, 
an interesting time there. 

Jack-o’-lanterns were prominent both in 
store displays and in windows and yards of 
private homes. One large one, which glowed 
for two evenings, ended up smashed on the 
pavement. Another cleverly carved, small 
Jack-o’-lantern had protruding ears. 

The Jack-o'-lantern, according to an Irish 
legend, was called that for a man named 
Jack, who couldn't enter heaven because of his miserliness, or hell because he had 
played practical jokes on the devil. As a result, he had to walk the earth with his lantern 
until Judgment Day. 

Hallowe'en, or All Hallow’s Eve, is the night before All Saint’s Day. When I was in 
Munich in 1962, most businesses were closed on November 1st as it was a religious 
holiday. My host was hard put to find a restaurant open for dinner. 

In New England, where pumpkins were a crop to feed both animals and humans, Jack- 
o’-lanterns were placed in windows to frighten away evil spirits. Washington Irving’s 
spooky tale of “The Headless Horseman” features a pumpkin which frightened Ichabod 
Crane. 

Provincetown, first landing place of the Pilgrims, arose as a fishing village. Commercial 
Street, the main thoroughfare and a narrow, one-way street, follows the curves of the 
adjoining beach. On Hallowe’en, crowds of adults promenade on the street in costumes. 
Many are very elaborate and some involve several people. An example was “The Titanic,” 
in several sections supported by "passengers” and preceded by a large personage clad in 
spangled white as the “iceberg.” A separate couple was dressed as ghastly victims of the 
disaster. 

Late in the evening, many of the costumed characters congregate at Spiritus, the local 
pizza place, providing a close-up glance of their togs. 
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Printed heading for a 
book club list of read- 
ers and books pasted 
in the front of The Co- 
Citizens by Corra 
Harris, published by 
Doubleday, Page & 
Company, 1915. Ap- 
parently, each member 
purchased a book to share with the others. This book was purchased by Mrs. Bert Lord. 

From Afton Historical Society. 

Some of the books given to the library of the Afton Historical Society contain lists of 
reading club members and the books that they circulated. 

The earliest list is for the Leisure Hour Club of Afton for 1884-5. It was for magazines 
only and included Atlantic, Demorests, North American Review, Harper’s, Century, and 
Leslie’s Monthly. A males only club, members were H.R. Caswell, J.C. Chamberlin, D.C. 
Church, RA. Hayes, O.N. Swift, and G.A. Haven. Rules stated that Saturday was the day 
of exchange. 

The Up-to-Date Book Club of 1904 was a Nineveh group. Members were O.B. John- 
son, E.G. Hyde, E.R. St. John, Chas. St. John, G.F. Blessing, Olive Wilcox, F.J. Boure- 
garde, M.D. Baird, Will Poole, John Weeks, Dr. Butler, M.F. Ruland, R.L. Holbrook, A.J. 
Bogart, W.J. Barnett, O.W. Traver, and F.B. Taggart. A few authors such as Victor Hugo, 
Frank Norris, Lillian Bell, and F.H. Burnett are remembered today, but most are unfamiliar. 

Reading Circle No. 3, 1915-1916, was from Afton. Members were Mrs. Mary E. Sack- 
ett, J. Harry Carr, Mrs. Chas. Sheldon, Mrs. Bert Lord, Miss Satie Fisher, Mrs. Lettie Wy- 
lie, Mrs. M. Morgan, Miss M.L. Shafer, Mrs. J.A. Jenks, Mrs. D.H. Craig, Claude Eldred, 
Mrs. E.L. Weeks, Mrs. M.L. Colvin, Mrs. R.H. Searles, Mrs. L.E. Fredenburg, Mrs. J.C. Di- 
morier, Mrs. H.A. Rose, Mrs. W.H. Briggs, Mrs. Chas. Eckler, Mrs. Glenn Morgan, Mrs. 
Alonzo Morgan, Mrs. Chester Cleveland, Chester Sackett, and Mrs. I.L. Bronson. They 
were reading many still known authors such as Kathleen Norris, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Joseph C. Lincoln, and James Oliver Curwood. 

These clubs were in existence before the Afton Free Library was chartered in 1933. 
The Nineveh Public Library had received its Provisional Charter in 1901, so it was in ser- 
vice in 1 904. 

Several area churches had small circulating libraries. The Afton Presbyterian Church 
did. Jay McClintock, a former Bookmobile patron in Davenport, remembered borrowing 
books from the library of the West Kortright Presbyterian Church when he was young. He 
borrowed one on Sunday morning and another at night. 


Reading Circle No. 3. 

1915-1916. 

Pass promptly the first and fifteenth of each month. 
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The play “Grumpy" was performed at the Town 
Hall in Bainbridge early in the 20th century. At 
least one member of the cast, Thelma Taylor 
Hitchcock, is still living, a resident of the N. Y.S. 
Veterans Home in Oxford. 

Poster from Charles Decker. 


A theater poster recently found at the Iroquois 
Antique Center advertised the production of 
“Grumpy” at the Town Hall in Bainbridge on Fe- 
bruary 8, no year given. It was sponsored by the 
Young People's Class of the First Baptist Church. 

The cast included Nathan Truman, Lucille Gif- 
ford, Janice Pratt, Thelma Taylor, Maurice Wilcox, 
Milliard Howland, Robert Houck, Charlie Myers, 
C.C. Brayman, Charles Taylor, Lester Stead, and 
Elwyn Hitchcock. 

The names in the cast brought up all kinds of associations from the past. Just a few 
days before, I had called on Thelma Taylor Hitchcock at the N.Y.S. Veterans Home in 
Oxford. She and her husband, Elwyn Hitchcock, were members of the former Jericho 
Historical Society of Afton, Bainbridge, and Coventry. 

Charles Taylor, a friend of my father, was a brother of Thelma. In 1 933, my father 
Bernett Decker, Charles Taylor, and Walter Reugger attended together the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago. Later, in the 1950’s, Charles, an avid antiques collector, 
bough a cherry chest from Earl and Diana Moak. They were friends of my parents from 
Binghamton who had a cottage on our river bank. Charles and his wife were once hosts 
to the Jericho Historical Society when we toured their home filled with antiques. A few 
years later, the Taylors had a two-day auction sale when they were moving to smaller 
quarters. At that sale I bought the same cherry chest. One drawer has written inside the 
genealogy of the family and the history of the chest. It was made in 1794 for Jared and 
Phoebe Hoadley, great, great grandparents of Earl Moak. Earl and Diana Moak spent 
their last years in the Veterans Home. 

Walter Reugger was office manager at the Purol Oil Company, where my father bought 
his gas and oil products when he first built our gas station in 1929. On trips to Bingham- 
ton, my father sometimes took my sister and me to that office when we were small. On 
one occasion, Walter wanted Sylvia and me to talk to each other on inter-office phones of 
the new dial type. Our phone at home was the crank type, mounted high on the wall, and 
never used by us as children. We were both shy, and the trauma of the situation caused 
my sister to burst into tears, much to the dismay of Walter. 


: .X - y 


' Be Sure To See ., ;/' 

NATHAN TRUMAN 




‘’GRUMPY 

. 7"^ — ■ . ; v , 

A drama in four a^ts by Horace JHodges 

•/. \ ,r ' and T. Wigney PerciyaL 


.> To Be Given in the'^v'. f. 

TOWN HALL 

BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 
Friday, Feb. 8,8.i5‘p.m. 
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The “Skirmisher" is a memorial 
to Broome County soldiers and 
sailors who served in the Span- 
ish American War a century ago. 
Its original location was on 
Memorial Circle, at the ap- 
proaches to the Washington 
Street bridge and Memorial 
Bridge leading to Riverside Drive 
in Binghamton. 

Undated post card printed by 
Pierson Brothers, Binghamton. 
From Charles Decker. 


As the Centennial year of the Spanish American War beginning is drawing to a close, it 
is appropriate that the statue of the “Skirmisher" has again been put in place at the end of 
the Washington Street bridge in Binghamton. In an area of memorials — Washington 
Street after the father of our country and Memorial Bridge to soldiers and sailors of World 
War I— the “Skirmisher” is a realistic bronze work by Robert Aitken, dedicated to the 
Memory of Broome County Veterans of the War with Spain. 

The three volume Binghamton and Broome County New York, a History, edited by Wil- 
liam Foote Seward, was published by the Lewis Historical Publishing Company in 1924. It 
contains an excellent picture of the “Skirmisher," but Memorial Bridge was still under con- 
struction. Only the engineer's drawing is shown. W. Earl Miller was City Engineer and 
E.H. Prentice was Deputy Engineer. Charles H. Conrad was architectural consultant and 
the Concrete Steel Engineering Company was engineering consultant. The cost of the 
bridge was estimated at about $400,000. 

The original location of the statue was in the grassy center of a traffic circle (Memorial 
Circle) from which radiated the Washington Street bridge, Washington Street, Water 
Street, and a short strip leading to the Memorial Bridge and Riverside Drive. A map in the 
Plat Book of Broome County, New York of 1908 shows no street coming in from the east 
at that time. 

Today, the Brandywine Highway access comes into the intersection, parallel with Sus- 
quehanna Street. A Broome County map from the 1960’s shows a tiny dot at the intersec- 
tion, the grassy plot having been removed, leaving only the statue on its pedestal, a con- 
cession to heavier traffic. Later the "Skirmisher" was removed to the end of Washington 
Street bridge, when that span was closed to vehicular traffic. Again, the statue was 
moved while the bridge was being restored as an historic structure, but still closed to au- 
tomobiles. In October of 1998, Gorick Construction again placed the statue in place at the 
end of the bridge. So ends another phase in the history of the peripatetic “Skirmisher." 
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A rather rag-tag example of 
New York Militia at the time 
of the War of 1812. Some 
Militia companies of that 
period were criticized for 
their lack of discipline. 

Picture from “New York His- 
tory," January, 1982. 

An 1862 Assessor’s Book 
for the Town of Afton also 
lists 1 33 names “of persons 
who appear to have Enrolled 
and not to have attended pa- 
rade and are therefore delinquents subject to a fine of one dollar.” This fine for Militia 
members was established by a New York law of April 23, 1862. 

The parade ground in Afton was on the East Side about where the homes of Phyllis 
and Richard Lake and Laurel Gregory are now located. At one time, the 19th century 
Afton baseball teams played there and the early fairs were held there. 

In 1862, a total of $132 was collected in fines and turned in with tax moneys. The fine 
of $1 had originally been established by New York State law on May 14, 1840. A law of 
April 14, 1820, exempted from the Militia those men who had religious convictions about 
military service, provided that they took an oath to that effect and provided a certificate 
from the clerk of a church that they were members in good standing. 

The Militia Act of 1792 included every “Free able-bodied white male citizen" at the age 
of 18. The 1862 list includes men aged 19 to 44. In the American Revolution, Militiamen 
formed almost half of the Continental Army. The Militia made up almost all of the original 
New York contingent in the Spanish American War in 1 898. Many units enlisted as a 
body. 

An act of 1903 made all male citizens subject to military service. The National Guard 
was set up as the organized Militia at that time. 

The Democratic Platform of 1900 stated that “A small standing Army and a well- 
disciplined State militia are amply sufficient in time of peace.” “When the nation is in 
danger the volunteer soldier is his country’s best defender." 

Unfortunately, in early days of the Militia, that discipline was lacking, at least in some 
units. During the War of 1812, the Genesee Militia was condemned for “constant insubor- 
dination and lack of discipline.” A New York History magazine of January, 1982 states that 
in the 1830's “many persons found distressing the popularity of gaudy uniforms among 
certain classes. The most objectionable and extreme examples were worn by members 
of militia companies.” Evidently the ideal was not always achieved. 
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The Afton Historical Society, 
chartered by the New York State 
Board of Regents, is located at 
116 Main Street in Afton. The 
museum house and the barn be- 
hind it have collections relating 
to the history of the Town of 
Afton. 


Drawing by Linda Cook DeVona. 


Thursday, December 10, was 
a cleaning day at the Afton 
Museum. In the process of re- 


arranging things in a general sprucing-up in order to decorate for Saturday’s open house, 
many interesting items were handled or noticed. 

Some of the pictures seen were those of the Chenango County Supervisors of 1921, 
Masters of the Afton Masonic Lodge, matted in two large frames, and individual portraits 
of Doctors James Cook, Philetus Hayes, Eugene Goodsell, and W. Lee Dodge. Members 
of the Seely and Jennings family made up another set. 

Among group photographs were one of the Afton G.A.R., taken in front of an uniden- 
tified building, probably at a get-together in another town. Others were of an Eastern Star 
group with George Haven as Patron, and two of Afton’s famous early baseball teams. 

A collection of old typewriters and adding machines was gathered in one place on re- 
cently purchased shelves. Some of the cabinets containing the dolls of Isabelle Seely 
Jennings have been relocated. These dolls represent a lifetime of collecting, as do her 
elephants. 

Some as yet uncatalogued tools were recently given to the Museum by Margaret and 
Elwyn Guy. Included are a corn stabber, a ruggle for braking a wagon, and a stoneware 
water cooler. 

An early 19th century land document and mounted vouchers and receipts pertaining to 
Elijah Stowell, ancestor of Daniel Grant, were found on one wall. That farm was recently 
the home of the Nesbitt Family. Across the room was found a mantelpiece from the brick 
house at the south end of the village where Daniel Grant and his wife Aurelia Bresee 
Grant lived, now the home of the Roystons. 

A sousaphone, once played by Harry Carr in the Afton Citizens Band has been pol- 
ished up and holds some Christmas greens. Old violins, the metronome of Marian Wylie, 
the piano of Goldie Pratt, and the parlor organ of the Burton Wood family also graced the 
front room. 

Seeing these artifacts and pictures gave a slice of life of the history of Afton and some 
of its residents. 
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Noyes and King Motor Co. was one of many busi- 
nesses which extended greetings to customers 
on December 23, 1948, in the “ Afton Enterprise." 

Afton Historical Society. 

The “Afton Enterprise” papers for the last three 
weeks of 1 948 reveal many things that continue 
the same fifty years later, but also many things 
which are quite different in this age of electronics 
and shopping malls. 

Christmas carols were broadcast from the bel- 
fry of the Methodist Church and members of that 
church, Mr. and Mrs. Allen Herkimer and Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Adamy, attended a performance of 
Handel’s “Messiah” by the Triple Cities Chorus in 
Binghamton. The Methodist Church also present- 
ed the cantata “Hosannah in the Highesf under 
the direction of Clifton Cook. 

A Community Cantata, “King of Kings," was 
directed by Russell Nygren at the Presbyterian 
■ ■ Church. 

On December 23, the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, and Episcopal churches each held their annual Christmas exercises for the chil- 
dren. St. Agnes Church celebrated Christmas with Mass at 9:00 A M. at the Village Hall. 

Girl Scout Christmas carolers, led by Hilda Van Buren and Thelma Brown, stopped at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Merwyn Fenner where they sang for a group of World Federal- 
ists, one of whom recorded the girls on a reel-to-reel machine. 

Several young people were home for the holidays, including Alice Latimer from Bis- 
marck, N.D., William Donahue of Fordham University, and Hall Smith from Georgia. 

Laurel Norby and Philip Gregory were married December 19 at DeRuyter by Rev. Clif- 
ford Webb. 

Local merchants sending greetings were Ted Orchard of Nineveh and John Marnell, 
McMullen’s Grocery, Page’s Market, First National Bank, and Jim Ernstrom Insurance of 
Afton. Advertised items were mixed nuts and walnuts at Gregory’s and the Victory Store 
at 49c per pound; Fruit of the Loom housedresses at Karschner’s Dress Shop for $3.49 to 
$4.25; milk at Joyhaven Farms for 20c per quart; Xmas wrapped cigarettes at Herkimer’s 
Store for $1 .77 per carton. 

McClean's Department Store in Binghamton was open until 9:00 PM. from December 
18 to 23 to allow workers to shop. 

The Christmas Show at the Avon Theater in Bainbridge was “The Egg and I." 
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The logo for the Binghamton First Night on 
December 31, 1998. Starting in New England, 
this celebration has spread to many other com- 
munities. 

From Press & Sun-Bulletin, December 18, 

1998 . 

First Night is a fairly new phenomenon in 
our holiday season. About twenty years ago, it 
was started as a non-alcoholic alternative for 
New Year’s Eve, at which time it is observed. 

The first time I ever heard of First Night was 
in Boston where I have twice attended that 
celebration. A parade, starting at 5:30 P.M., 
proceeded along Boylston Street and then to 
Boston Common. It was a combination of 
Mummer’s Parade with costumes, Mardi Gras, and a little of Macy’s Thanksgiving Parade 
thrown in. Bands and dancers were part of the festivities. People in jester costumes fol- 
lowed along the parade route, tossing out candies and sticking foil patches onto the cloth- 
ing and faces of spectators. 

All during the evening, entertainments took place all over the city which is a good walk- 
ing town. An organ concert at Trinity Church, a mime performance in a store window, and 
skits in Faneuil Hall are events I remember. Tickets bought in advance or at street booths 
gained admittance to all events. The culmination of the evening was a display of fireworks 
over Boston Harbor. 

A few years later, First Night was celebrated in Worcester, Mass., and has been 
spreading to other localities. 

Binghamton will be having its third First Night this year. It was become popular enough 
that the Broome County Legislature recently designated S30,000 toward planning ex- 
penses for the future, its first direct expenditure. Some of the money will be used for work- 
shops and training sessions for participants and volunteers. A major celebration will be for 
the entry into 2000 A.D. This year, admission buttons are available at all Giant markets. 

Norwich will also be having a First Night celebration on December 31, as it did last 
year. These are the opening and closing events of the Bicentennial observance for 
Chenango County. The Chenango County Museum will participate. 

Warm clothing and footwear are necessary for participants as there is much walking to 
the entertainment sites. 
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The distinctive divi divi tree 
frames the Hooiberg or Haystack 
Mountain on the Dutch island of 
Aruba, off the coast of Venezuela. 

Post card from Charles Decker. 

A post card of a divi divi tree 
reminded me of a trip I took to the 
Dutch island of Aruba 25 years 
ago. The postmark of March 26, 
1974, on another card sent home 
confirmed the date of March 26, 
1974. 

The divi divi tree is a familiar 
symbol of this desert island. The 
tree’s lop-sided shape is formed 
by the trade winds which blow most of the year at a constant 20 knot velocity. The winds 
not only shape the trees, but also keep the temperature at a mean 83 degrees. They also 
help keep the island free of disease and insects. Flies were not to be seen anywhere. 

I stayed at the Divi Divi Beach Hotel, of which the executive offices were in Ithaca, N.Y. 
The setting was beautiful, with flowering hibiscus hedges lining the walks which were 
spotted with skittering salamanders. The adjoining beach had the most dazzling white 
sand and blue water that I had ever seen. Near the equator, precautions had to be taken 
to protect pale northern skin. 

As Aruba is a desert island, sea water has to be desalinated to provide a supply of 
fresh water. Almost all food is imported, much of the fresh produce from Florida. Native 
homes outside the towns have fences of straight-growing cactus to fence in chickens and 
small animals. 

A tourist attraction is the Hooiberg or Haystack Mountain, a volcanic cone arising from 
a flat area. Steps lead to the top for a panoramic view. 

Aruba has large oil refineries, handling crude oil from Venezuela, only 1 5 miles away. 
During World War II, German submarine attacks on oil tankers and refineries were the 
first enemy action in the Western Hemisphere. The wreck of a sunken tanker off-shore 
was a reminder. 

About forty different nationalities live in harmony on Aruba. English, Spanish, and 
Dutch are spoken in addition to the native Papiamento. A little over half of the 60,000 in- 
habitants are descended from the native Indians. 

The northern side of the island is barren and without roads. Rusted automobile frames 
lie on the rocks and sand <coves are polluted by a sticky residue from the flushing of oil 
tankers offshore, an unpublicized fact. 
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Guilford Center, Vt., showing 
the Congregational Church as 
it was in 1885. It was built in 
1837 on a new site, but incor- 
porating timbers from the 
original White Meeting House 
built before 1 773, on land of 
Hezekiah Stowell. 

From “Official History of Guil- 
ford, Vermont, 1676-1961”. 
Edited by Broad Book Grange 
No. 151, 1961. 


The Town of Guilford in Windham County, Vt., was the home of many of the Vermont 
Sufferers who were granted lots in the old Clinton Township, now Afton, Bainbridge, and 
part of Coventry. 

On of these men was Hezekiah Stowell, who lived in Guilford Center, just north of the 
center of the nearly square town. A map drawn in 1765 shows the First Church, the land 
of Hezekiah, and the cemetery, all on Lot 100 which contained 100 acres. When the town 
was first formed it operated as an independent republic. The first Town Meeting was held 
in 1 772. It declared itself to be in Cumberland County, N. Y. Vermont did not become a 
s ite until March 4, 1791, the 14th of the United States. Until the Revolution, titles to the 
same area were granted by both New York and New Hampshire, causing a great deal of 
confusion and civil disobedience. The result was the granting of lots in our valley to those 
who wished to remain Yorkers. 

The earliest Town Meetings were held in homes of citizens and later in the White Meet- 
ing House near Guilford Center Cemetery. Apparently this was the same as the First 
Church on the 1765 map. The White Meeting House had been built on land belonging to 
Hezekiah Stowell. A conflicting statement says that the cemetery was not established 
until 1796, although it is on the map of 1765. The same church, also known as the Old 
Congregational Church, fell into disrepair. A new church was built on a different site in 
1837, incorporating timbers from the original one. 

Some of the early Town Meetings were also held at the home of Hezekiah Stowell, 
where he also maintained a tavern. He was quite an activist of the Yorkers and his tavern 
was headquarters for the “Yorker Party” for which he was custodian of arms and military 
supplies. He was also a veteran of the Revolution. 

Hezekiah was granted 840 acres in the new Clinton Township and moved to Betts- 
burgh in 1786. In 1790 he moved across the river to the west side. He was a cousin of 
Josiah Stowell who brought Joseph Smith to this area. His homestead burned in 1900. 
It was later the Fred Nesbitt farm. 
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Mount Lafayette, part of the Presi- 
dential Range in New England. In 
winter, it is snow-covered with a five 
o’clock shadow of leafless decidu- 
ous trees on the lower slopes. The 
mills which formerly occupied the 
valleys of the area are now replaced 
by condominiums and inns to house 
the tourists and skiers. 

Picture card from Charles Decker 

For me, this has been the year of 
the Long Christmas. The series of holiday events began when I sang in the All Church 
Cantata on December 5. It continued until January 13 when I took down my tree. Includ- 
ed were seven holiday dinners. 

Because of the busy season, I had wrapped only the gifts for local friends and family 
before Christmas. The week after Christmas, I mailed packages to those out of town. The 
week after New Years, I finished writing and sending cards. 

The Saturday after New Years, I entertained local cousins at my home before my 
brother Ray and his wife Mary returned home to Michigan. 

To end the season, I drove to Narraganseet, R.I., on January 8 to deliver gifts to my 
brother Martin and his wife Martha. Their new home there is across the bay from New- 
port, which was not visible in the bad weather. That day had a storm forecast, but driving 
was not bad until I reached Connecticut. The snowy roads the last two hours made 
Rhode Island seem like a very wide state. Rain during the night washed away every trace 
of snow and Saturday morning, surfers (in wet suits) were riding the huge waves across 
the street. 

From there I drove to Plymouth, N.H., to make my final delivery to my sister Sylvia and 
her husband Clint. Again, snow came late in the day. Arriving in Plymouth from a different 
direction from other times, I needed directions to my sister’s road. While preparing to 
make a phone call, I was asked by the woman parked next to me if I needed help. From 
my written directions, she found that the lower end of Beech Hill Road was on her way 
home, so I followed her to her turn-off. She asked my sister’s name and I drove on anoth- 
er two miles. There I found my sister at her mail box in a hooded coat with a flash-light, 
not unlike an angel figure. The woman had phoned ahead that I was on my way. 

Plymouth was covered with ice on Sunday morning. The service at the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church was not in any way ordinary. The walks were not cleared, there was 
no heat, the organist had fallen and broken her wrist, and the minister was a supply. 

I arrived home late Monday night, again in snow. I took down my tree Wednesday so 
Christmas is now over. 
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The Afton Hose Company had its meeting rooms 
upstairs over the present Town Hall. The sign on 
front of the building would have appeared thus in 
1926. The Bicentennial Clock now occupies that 

space. 

Postcard from Harriet Van Valkenburg. 

Afton Historical Society. 

On February 19, 1926, I was born in the room 
where I still sleep, during a chimney fire. My 
father, Bernett, having stoked the furnace with 
coal, the old central chimney caught fire about the 
time I was being delivered. 

In those days, the Afton Hose Company did not 
serve outside of the village, so the neighboring 
farmers and their hired men came to help put out 
the fire. Among them were the Grovers and the 
Whitsons. 

In order to pour water on the hot chimney, the 
boards backing the closet holding the new baby clothes had to be ripped out. My mother, 
Mildred, was in the adjoining bed. 

The attending physician was Dr. W. Lee Dodge and the nurse was Inez Chandler, later 
Mrs. Amos Tuckey. Frank Lee, then 16 years old, was working here and going to high 
school. I was, according to him, the first new-born child which he had seen when Dr. 
Dodge presented me on the palm of his hand. 

Last week, on January 14, I had a chimney fire where I use a wood-stove for heating 
the wing of my house. The firemen thankfully come out of the village now and arrived 
promptly. They efficiently put out the fire, leaving only potential damage to the chimney. 
The first to arrive was Blane Reiling, whose grandmother Irene had made my cloth wood 
carrier several years ago. Others whom I recognized were Ken Strong, Greg Lutz, and 
Charles Sherman, Jr. It was difficult to tell who some were with their fire helmets and win- 
ter head gear. 

The next morning, Bill and Pat Stafford called to see if I needed anything. They 
brought coffee and a new kerosene heater to use. Assembling the heater was a real train- 
ing session. While we were doing that, my cousin Dale Grover plowed my driveways. 
Almost seventy three years later, Grovers are still neighbors. Other people called to ask if 
I was all right and whether I needed anything. I really appreciate the response of the 
Afton Hose Company and the calls and concern of my friends and neighbors. 

Although I came into this world during a chimney fire, it would not be my first choice for 
exiting this life. 
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A book shelf from the Thayer and 
Chandler Pyrography Catalogue. The 
shelf is very similar to one in the Afton 
Historical display. The shape is the 
same, but the details of the burned 
design varies. 

Picture from Collector’s Guide to Burnt 
Wood Antiques by Frank L. Hahn, 

1994. 

The new display by the Afton His- 
torical Society in the Town Clerk’s 
window will be on “Pyrography, or the 
Art of Woodburning.” Because the 
Flemish Art Company of New York 
was the largest producer of materials 
for pyrography, “Flemish Art” has also been a term for the craft since the early 1900's 
when it was very popular. A revival occurred more recently in the 1970's. However, the 
burning of designs on wood dates back to at least 1400 in Europe and the Orient. 

Almost any kind of wooden household article could have its surface decorated in this 
manner. Articles range from wooden postcards to napkin rings to boxes and to small 
piece of furniture. Geometric designs, flowers and foliage, and animal and human heads 
seem to be the most popular motifs. 

Charles F. Brown, owner of “The Rexall Drug Store" of Cortland, issued his “Pyrogra- 
phy Illustrated Catalogue No. 5,” probably about 1910. Shown are kits for doing the wood- 
burning. They ranged from $2.00 to $6.00 in price. The basic set included a small alcohol 
burner and a small tube leading from a rubber bulb and through a bottle of benzene. At 
the end of the tube was a cork holder' in which was mounted the burning needle. 

The wooden items for burning were made of basswood, a soft, even-grained wood. 
The flat pieces were three-ply. The designs were printed on the wood for the items includ- 
ed in the catalogue. They were then ready for the burning process. More creative artists 
could make their own designs on items which they made themselves. The least desirable 
items were machine burned and were purchased already done. 

A shelf loaned by Mary Decker is the same as item DLA 765 in a Thayer catalogue, but 
the details of the burned design are not identical. A glove box done by a member of the 
family of Margo Parisi has the Flemish Art, no.682 stamp on the bottom. The Gibson Girl 
style head is very similar to those shown on other items in the catalogue. A Dutch girl 
plaque apparently was adapted from several pictured in the catalogue. 

The pyrography o f the early 19th century has become quite collectible, especially 
those items with original designs. 



Book Shelf. 18x24 inches. 

DI.A765, $1.45. 
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In 1915, the Lowell School of Business 
was located in Binghamton on the cor- 
ner of Court and Collier Streets in the 
McNamara Building, facing Court House 
Square. It had been founded in 1859 and 
is now known as the Ridley-Lowell Busi- 
ness and Technology Institute at 116 Front 

Street. 

Picture from Fifty-Sixth Annual Catalogue 
of the Lowell School of Business. 1914-15. 

On December 6, 1897, my Great 
Grandmother Adah Buell Hurd wrote in 
her journal that her son “Ray entered Lo- 
well’s Business College at Binghamton, for 
a twelve weeks course.” 

Lowell’s was founded in 1859 as the 
Binghamton Commercial College by D.W. Lowell and a Mr. Warner and is the oldest such 
institution in New York State and one of the oldest in the U.S. 

By 1868, Mr. Lowell was sole proprietor, but in that year he sold out to two of his teach- 
ers, Mr. Bull and Mr. Wheeler. In July 1969 the school reverted to Mr. Lowell. 

A 1914-15 catalog lists the schedule and courses of the school which then had 196 
students. One was Earl Moak, a friend of my family. The entrance time was completely 
flexible, possible on any school day, year round. Tuition was $25 for ten weeks or $100 for 
one year. Any graduate could return for additional study at no further expense. 

There were courses in the Business Department, Office Drill, the Shorthand Depart- 
ment, and Special Courses, which included Arithmetic and Penmanship. The modern de- 
mand was for “a handwriting devoid of shade and having plain capitals and legible small 
letters,” the opposite of the older Spencerian script. 

Spelling and letter writing were also emphasized as essential for good business prac- 
tice. Applicants for shorthand training were required to have a common school education 
and also a willingness to work hard. They were assured of finding a good job. Expert 
stenographers would be able to command $10 per day. 

In 1915, the Principal and Proprietor was J.E. Bloomer. He and Leona Davey, a Nine- 
veh native, headed the Commercial Department. Some of the office machines then used 
were the Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine, the Edison Business Phonograph, and 
the McCaskey System of Accounting. 

Today the school is known as the Ridley-Lowell Business and Technology Institute, lo- 
cated at 1 16 Front Street. The Ridley Secretarial School, at the Front Street address, was 
founded in 1 936 and merged with the Lowell School in 1 968. 
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“Old Bay Tom,” born a slave, had been freed be- 
fore the Civil War. He worked on the farm of Col. 
Crocker and then for auctioneer Daniel Lyon. The 
photo has on the back “ Crier of Binghamton." 

Photo from Charles Decker. 

From its earliest settlement, the Colony and 
the State of New York had slaves. Many of them 
were laborers, but a large proportion of them 
were household help. In 1 799, the New York leg- 
islature declared that all children born to slaves 
from that year would be free. Then, in 1817, an 
act freed all New York slaves as of July 4, 1 827. 

As people moved west from New England and 
the Hudson Valley, they brought their slaves with 
them. My Bevier ancestors in New Paltz had 
slaves and probably brought them to Chenango 
Point, now Binghamton, after the Revolutionary 
War. Hiram Smith, in his 1850 History of Chenan- 
go County, reported 13 slaves in 1810 and 7 in 
1820. 

In 1840, Norwich was the home of 100 free blacks. In the 1850 Census, the only black 
listed in the Town of Colesville was Peggy Bostwick, who lived in the household of Robert 
Harpur. 

The Underground Railroad operated before the Civil War in neighboring communities 
such as Owego, Binghamton, Maine, Chenango Forks, and Whitney Point. Some of those 
refugees stayed in the area, especially if there was already a black community. After 
emancipation, many other blacks moved north. The 1875 Census records 261 males and 
293 females in Broome County and 130 males and 126 females in Chenango County. 

Enough blacks settled in Norwich, Binghamton, and Deposit that there were African 
Methodist Episcopal churches, two in Binghamton. 

One of the Afton Centennial articles of 1957 mentions “a little wood colored cottage, 
occupied by a very popular colored family.” It stood on the present site of the Baptist par- 
sonage, built after 1886. 

Education for blacks was hard to get. In a few places, integration was practiced, while 
in others there were black schools, often connected to a church. 

A study of 19th century blacks in Elmira, Ithaca, and Saratoga Springs states that 
“blacks lived in their own parallel society, establishing their own social and political organi- 
zations, and interacting with the white community in the work place, but only occasionally 
in social situations or in formal organizations." 
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Rudy Vallee was a performer at the Triple Cities 
Playhouse in August, 1954. Located in the Ma- 
sonic Temple on Main Street, the summer pro- 
ductions brought many famous stars to our 

area. 

Playbill for the week of August 2-7, 1954. 

A playbill from the Triple Cities Playhouse for 
August, 1954, brought back pleasant memories 
of summer theater in Binghamton. Many big- 
name stars came there to perform on stage at 
the Masonic Temple on Main Street. Later, a 
theater in Johnson City was used for produc- 
tions. 

During the week of August 2-7, 1954, Rudy 
Vallee starred as Father Moynihan in Jean 
Kerr’s “Jenny Kissed Me.” Nationally known, Mr. 
Vallee started out as a radio star, ending up with 
his own hour-long show. In 1954, he was per- 
forming primarily in night clubs and dance halls. 

Supporting cast members were mostly pro- 
fessionals who acted on stage or in the live tele- 
vision shows such as “Studio Ohe" or “Kraft Theater.” One girl, Ellen Thurston, was a 
graduate of Harpur College and may have been a local person. 

Other stars of that season were Victor Jory, Lucille Manners, and Jason Robards. 
Veronica Lake also came to Binghamton one summer. 

Only four of the twelve advertisers in the program are still in the telephone directory. 

The first time I ever attended a performance at the Triple Cities Playhouse was prob- 
ably in 1958. On the spur of the moment, with milking chores done early, a friend and I 
decided to go to see a play. Arriving just before curtain time, we were seated in front row, 
center. Tallulah Bankhead was starring in a murder mystery. We were so close that we 
could see what apparently were mosquito bites on her chest, above her rather low cut 
dress. I remember the shock when the victim was stabbed in the back and fell to the floor 
directly before us. It was an entirely different sensation from seeing the same scene on 
the screen of a television box. 

Sometimes not all of the drama of the evening was on the stage. At one performance, 
a member of the audience had a heart attack during the intermission and died. 

Summer theater eventually became a thing of the past in Binghamton. Probably tele- 
vision, which supplied some of the actors, drew people from live theater, and the lack of 
air conditioning in a closed theater caused its demise. 



Top row (l.-r.): Mary Astoi, Victory jory, Lucille 
Manners. Center: Constance Bennett. Bottom row 
(l.-r.): Rudy Vallee, Margaret Truman, Jack Patance. 
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Riverside Church in Manhattan, designed by Allen & Col- 
lens and Henry C. Pelton, opened in 1930. Money was 
provided by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. There are two pipe or- 
gans, one at front and one at back. 

Picture from The Great Sights of New York, a Photograph- 
ic Guide. Text by James Spero, photographs by Edmund 
V. Gillon. 1979. 

On February 14, I took the bus from Binghamton to 
New York City to attend the Association of Towns meeting 
at the New York Hilton Hotel. I stayed with my friend Steve 
Lawson in Chelsea on West 26th Street. 

The opening meeting on Monday was presided over 
by Connie Lightner, Town Clerk of Vestal. Among the 
speakers were U.S. Senator Charles Schumer and Mayor 
Rudolph Giuliani. 

As Town Historians no longer gather at this training 
session, and as I was the only delegate from Afton, I 
attended meetings for different groups of town officials in 
order to make a report to Afton’s Town Board. Included 
were Town Clerks, Town Boards, Tax Receivers and Col- 
lectors, and a special session on Cemeteries. 

Monday noon I met Maurice Bruet for lunch near the 
Hilton. His mother’s family was from Afton, and he has 
been here to visit relatives and do genealogy. He is a landscape architect in Manhattan. 

Monday was the annual N.Y.C. meeting of the American Guild of Organists. As my 
host Steve is organist for the Church of the Heavenly Rest and is a member of a sponsor- 
ing chapter of the Guild, I went with him to an organ concert of music by the 20th century 
French composer, Oliver Messiaen, at Riverside Church, built by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
in the late 1920’s. Across the street was Union Theological Seminary where I had attend- 
ed the ordination of Susan Gertmenian in 1973. 

Tuesday evening after a noon-time walk in Central Park, I went to Madison Square 
Park with Steve and his dog Oliver. A dog run there allows the pets to run free while their 
owners relax. Nearby are the Flatiron Building of 1902 and the site of the original Madi- 
son Square Garden. 

At two meetings I sat with Jim Holley, Director of the Vestal Public Library and Town 
Councilman. He formerly worked with me at Four County. Other acquaintances with 
which I spoke were Gerry Smith, Binghamton City Historian, Joseph Meany, Acting State 
Historian, and James Farrell from the N.Y. State Library. 

As usual, I spent my final afternoon at the 12 story Chelsea Antique Center, a pleasure 
after sitting in meetings for two-and-a-half days. 
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The milk strike of August, 1939 resulted in some 
violence and in the dumping of many gallons of milk 
in an effort to increase the price paid to farmers. 
This scene from Mt. Upton was repeated in Afton 
and many other New York communities. 

Picture from " New York History,” Oct., 1970. 

A recent article in the Press & Sun-Bulletin on 
the Northeast Compact for milk producers brings to 
mind the struggles for adequate milk prices in the 
1930's. 

An article by Lowell K. Dyson on ‘The Milk Strike 
of 1939” in the Oct., 1970 issue of “New York His- 
tory” investigates that event. At that time the dairy 
industry amounted to about $3,800,000,000 per 
year, about 5% of the national income. This exceed- 
ed the income from both the meat-packing and au- 
tomotive industries. 

There were about 1 ,400,000 cows in New York State, from which the major portion of 
production went to the metropolitan area, also supplied by dairies in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, where prices were not then regulated. Because of a system of "blend pric- 
ing,” New York dairymen did not get the higher price for fluid milk. 

Price cutting by diary corporations and the severe drought of 1 939 created a crisis sit- 
uation for New York farmers. With the lower prices and shortage of water and feed, they 
were in danger of losing their farms. 

I found cancelled milk checks of my father for that period, dating from December, 1939, 
to April, 1939. The price declined from $1.95 per cwt. to $1.13 in those five months. Pro- 
duction had increased 300% in the same time, but total payment increased less than 
200%. It was at that time that my father got into the coal business to try to make ends 
meet. 

The Dairy Farmers Union had been organized by Archie Wright about three years be- 
fore and had a membership of about 13,000 out of 70,000 dairymen. Its purpose was to 
organize farmers in order to create a bargaining power for them. The situation had be- 
come so severe that a milk strike was called for Aug. 15 and it lasted nine days. It actually 
reduced deliveries to New York City to about 43% of normal. Governor Lehman ordered 
Sheriffs in eleven counties to maintain order. Mayor LaGuardia of New York City was 
brought into the negotiations for a settlement which finally did not much improve the situa- 
tion. Accusations of influence by the C.I.O. and the Communists finally destroyed the 
Dairy Farmers Union. 

I believe that it was at that strike time that my mother cleaned thoroughly the old wring- 
er washing machine and made a quantity of butter in it. 
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This sample Social Security 
card was inserted in a New York 
manufacturer’s wallet to show 
how well it fit. Although marked 
“SPECIMEN,” many purchasers 
began to use that number, 
causing a huge snag in the sys- 
tem in 1938. 


Picture from “American Heri- 
tage,” April/May, 1979. 


A current topic of debate in 



our country is the Social Security System and at which point it will no longer be able to 
support itself. The increasing number of beneficiaries in comparison to wage earners 
puts a strain on its resources. 

When I was young, in the 1930’s, the newspapers and radio broadcasts were full of 
discussions, pro and con, about social programs which included unemployment, old age, 
and health benefits. 

At a Governor’s Conference in Salt Lake City in 1929, New York Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt first came out for unemployment and old age benefits. 

A Wisconsin Plan of 1 933 set up a reserve fund for the unemployed to pay half of their 
weekly wage up to $10 for ten weeks. A similar Ohio Plan would pay up to $15 for sixteen 
weeks. These applied only within those states. 

In 1933, a federal plan called for a payroll tax of 5% of total wages to pay for future 
benefits. This did not gain support. 

The term “Social Security” was first used in 1934, the year that the “Townsend Plan" 
recommended a payment of $200 per month to each retired person, all to be spent in the 
same month. 

As President, Roosevelt did not endorse any Social Security plan at first. He supported 
unemployment insurance because the country was in the depths of the Great Depres- 
sion. Old-age benefits were only a possibility for the future. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation adamantly opposed any health insurance plan. 

A bill which required contributions by employers and employees was introduced on 
July 17, 1935. Federal funding was omitted. Changes by Harry Hopkins eliminated bene- 
fits for farm, transient, and domestic workers and for those working in places with fewer 
than ten employees, some of the most needy people. The bill passed the House on April 
19, the Senate on May 7, and was signed by the President on August 4, 1935. 

Social Security has since been expanded with survivor and disability benefits and 
Medicare. 

I did not get a Social Security card until I entered Library School in 1968. The benefits 
are a great help to me and the other 9 out of 1 0 Americans covered. 
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Papageno, the birdcatcher, right, 
played by Theodor Uppman, and 
Papagena, his new-found love, 
played by Patricia Welting, in a 
Metropolitan Opera production of 
Mozart’s “The Magic Flute.” The 
costumes were designed by Marc 

Chagall. 

Picture from “The Victor Book of 
the Opera," revised by Henry W. 
Simon, 1968. 

This year, 1 999, is the 50th an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
Tri-Cities Opera. Not having at- 
tended the opera for some time, 
last Sunday afternoon I at the last minute decided to attend the performance of Mozart’s 
‘The Magic Flute." Arriving 15 minutes before curtain time, I was able to get a good seat 
in the orchestra. My neighboring seat-mate had worked at the opera since its founding. 

‘The Magic Flute” is one of my favorite operas, a story of romance, magic, princes and 
princesses, and the triumph of good over evil. It is very melodic, with recurring themes 
identifying the characters. There is abundant humor, both in language and action, en- 
hanced by the English language production. 

The singing was excellent with good acting for the most part. New stage sets depicted 
the Egyptian story and several screens, some transparent, some opaque, changed the 
background quickly and effectively. 

The costumes, new for this production, were beautiful. Listed in the program were War- 
drobe Supervisor Loretta Tolleson, friend of the late Henry Olsen, and Sandra Vest, 
whom we knew in Afton as Sandy Heinle. A phone call to Sandy confirmed that she had 
designed all the costumes except a few rented ones for the lion figures and for the priests 
of the temple. 

I saw my first opera in Hamburg, Germany, in 1960. On a return trip in 1962, I spent a 
couple of days with Herr and Frau Weigel in Munich. Herr Weigel had been an exchange 
teacher in White Plains, N.Y., and while there had visited Afton at the Frank Faulkner 
home. Mrs. Faulkner’s sister also taught at White Plains. My hosts took me to see “The 
Magic Flute” in Munich in a small theater where the opera was done with puppets and 
recorded music. The role of Papageno was sung by Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau under the 
direction of Ferenc Fricsay. I believe that this is the same Deutsche Grammophon record- 
ing of 1960 which I still have. The evening was interesting as the small puppet stage, in 
my mind’s eye, gradually became a full-sized opera stage, and then caused a startling ef- 
fect when the lights again came on to reality. 
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Marble statue of Brigham Young presented to Stat- 
uary Hall in Washington and dedicated June 1, 

1950. 

Picture from “Acceptance of the Statue of Brigham 
Young Presented by the State of Utah,” 1950. 

Joseph Smith, the Mormon founder, is well 
known for his early life in Chenango County. His 
successor Brigham Young, whom he had not 
yet met, also spent a brief time in this county. 
Accounts differ: one says he lived in Smyrna and 
others say he lived in Sherburne. The length of 
time also varies. 

Joseph Smith was born in Sharon, Vermont, on 
December 23, 1805. Brigham Young was born in 
Whitingham, Vermont, on June 1, 1801. The Smith 
family moved to Palmyra in 1816, and Joseph 
came to South Bainbridge in 1825 to the farm of 
Josiah Stowell. The Young family moved to Sher- 
burne (or Smyrna) about 1804 by stayed only until 
they moved to Tyrone in Schuyler County in 1812. 
Young's parents were of stern Puritan stock. His 
mother died when he was 14 and he was apprenticed in Auburn to learn the trade of car- 
penter and cabinet maker. He also became skillful as a painter and glazier. He set up his 
own business when he was 1 6. 

Like Joseph Smith, Brigham Young searched among the religious denominations of his 
time but was not satisfied with any. After his marriage to Miriam Works on October 8, 
1824, he and his wife did join a Methodist church in Mendon, N.Y. 

Brigham Young met Joseph Smith in Kirtland, Ohio, about 1831 after he had read the 
Book of Mormon. He was baptized and began preaching. Although he had had only 
about 1 1 days of formal schooling, his father had taught him to read the Bible and he had 
a great regard for learning. From 1839 to 1841 , he was a missionary in Great Britain. 

Young was preaching in Boston when he heard of the murder of Joseph Smith and his 
brother Hyrum at Carthage, Illinois, on June 27, 1844. Already one of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, he traveled immediately to Nauvoo, Illinois, where he was able to keep together the 
20,000 Mormons there. He became the President. Eventually, when it was evident that 
the Mormons could not remain in Illinois because of persecution, he led them over moun- 
tains and deserts to the Great Salt Lake Valley, arriving in 1847. He died on August 29, 
1877. 

A marble statue of Young, made by his grandson Mahonri Young, was presented by 
the State of Utah and dedicated June 1 , 1950, for Washington’s Statuary Hall. 
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Over the years, U.S. Census takers have trav- 
eled on foot, by boat, by horse, or by dogsled. 
Today most of the enumeration will be done by 
mail, with on-foot follow-up. This 1940 enu- 
merator worked in Alaska. 

Picture from “ American Heritage,” December 

1979. 

The 2000 U.S. Census was one of the topics 
discussed for Town Clerks at the Association of 
Towns meeting in New York in February. Prepa- 
rations have been underway for some time. The 
proposal to use extended statistical sampling 
was abandoned after arousing strong opposi- 
tion. Census takers on foot will be trying to 
locate people who may live in attics, cellars and 
through doors not the main entrance of a build- 
ing. Local town officials will be involved in veri- 
fying addresses. 

The first U.S. Census was taken in 1790. 
The primary reason for a census is to ensure political equality according to the distribu- 
tion of the population. Over the years, the number of questions increased up to 1900, but 
since that time they have become fewer for the sake of efficiency. 

Until 1830, there were no printed schedules and until 1960 census takers worked 
chiefly door-to-door. In 2000, forms will be mailed to households, with a post card alert in 
advance and an on-foot follow-up. For the first time, Spanish language forms will be 
available. 

In 1790, our area was a part of Montgomery County, most of the settled area to the 
west and north of Albany County. Although our town was part of the Township of Clinton, 
that name does not appear in the census which then was rather haphazard. Some resi- 
dents of what is now Afton, such as Hezekiah Stowell, Orlando Bridgeman, and Nathaniel 
Benton, appear under Chemung Town. David Pollard, Richard Church, Ebenezer Lan- 
ders, and Heth Kelsey appear under Harpersfield Town. 

Some census records have been destroyed. The 1790 records for New Jersey were 
lost when the British burned Washington in the War of 1812, a source of great regret for 
genealogists. All of the 1890 census records were destroyed by fire. 

The 1850 Census was the first to list each member of a household and give relation- 
ships such as spouse, son, daughter, boarder, or hired help. Usually the census was 
enumerated road by road, so that neighborhood relationships can be discovered. Rela- 
tives often lived on neighboring farms. 

Questions such as amount of income and kind of plumbing were sometimes opposed. 
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A scrapbook clipping from 1896 reports 
accident statistics for American railroads 
for the previous year. Among employees, 
nearly 1900 were killed and nearly 30,000 
were injured. Among passengers, 181 
died and nearly 3,000 were injured. Oth- 
ers killed at crossings or on the tracks 
were 440 and 5,845 were injured. The 
startling total was 2,521 killed and 38,845 
injured. 

The D. & H. Railroad in our area had its 
share of deaths and injuries in the second 
half of 1895, as reported in the “Afton 
Enterprise.” 

Many of the employees, especially brakemen, were injured or killed when falling off 
moving cars or getting caught between them. Accidents on the following dates were re- 
ported. 6/27— James Kerwin, brakeman, had serious head injuries when he jumped from 
his moving train and fell down a culvert near Nineveh Junction and lay undiscovered for 
about four hours. 7/18— John Martin, brakeman, died at Albany Hospital from injuries re- 
ceived when he fell from a car near Nineveh. 7/25 — James Reynolds, head brakeman, of 
Binghamton, slipped on a link pin and fell off a train being made up to go to Oneonta. 
One leg was severed at the knees and the other at the ankle. He later died. 

9/12 — Near Harpursville a work train came up behind a train with a pusher engine, 
ramming it, and pinning five men who were sitting on the pilot of the pusher engine. One 
man was killed and the others, one a brakeman, were injured. 11/7 — L. Coe Young of 
Binghamton, a noted G.A.R. leader and D. & H. conductor, received chest injuries when 
he fell off a chair while lighting a lamp as his train rounded a curve. 

Many accidents involved horse-drawn vehicles, pedestrians, or tramps riding trains. 
8/1 5— Mr. Flint of Nineveh tied his horse to a car on a side track at Nineveh Junction, un- 


Wooden bridge train wreck near Oneonta 
on October 18, 1882. Many railroad accid- 
ents caused injury or death to employees, 
passengers or people crossing the tracks. 

Stereoscope photo from Afton Historical 
Society. 


aware that it was being switched into a train. He was dragged between cars and severely 
bruised. 8/29 — Two tramps, on the way to hop fields on a flat car, were injured by iron 
bridge units which fell while the car was being switched. One died two months later. 
10/31 — Mrs. Perry McCumber had her carriage demolished and two horses killed when 
she didn’t see a second train. She was badly injured but survived. 
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gelist and Christian educator. 

He was born on Aug. 7, 1871, on Melondy Hill. His parents were Charles A. and 
Hulda Wheeler Davis and their home was across the road from the “old cemetery,” 
apparently the Melondy Hill Cemetery, where present stones do not indicate any family 
burials. The 1875 “Atlas of Chenango County" shows C. Davis on Great Lot 98, across 
the four corners from the District No. 7 School. 

As a boy, John Davis attended the Melondy Hill School and then Afton Academy, 
although he is not listed in any graduating class. He went on to the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute in Chicago and received his Doctor of Divinity degree from Taylor University at 
Upland, Illinois. 

One of his early pastorates was the North Sanford Baptist Church, now gone. In 
1895, a new church building was dedicated in Hallstead, Pa., while he was pastor there. 

He traveled widely with the Davis-Mills party as an evangelist to such cities as 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Baltimore, and Altoona. They spent two years in New York and 
Brooklyn. In Great Britain, he participated in the Great Welsh Revival. 

Through strenuous preaching in Pittsburgh, he lost the use of his voice. As a result, 
he decided to found a school to train preachers. The fruit of that decision was the Prac- 
tical Bible Training School in Johnson City, established in 1900. Today it is known as the 
Practical Bible College in Bible School Park at 400 Riverside Drive. 

Rev. Davis married Etta Carr of Afton in 1 894 and they had two sons: Charles Justus 
and Gordon C. Davis. John died on Mar. 17, 1934, and Etta died on May 25, 1950. 
The “Afton Enterprise” had a memorial section in the issue of May 3, 1934, to honor 
Rev. Davis. 

On Sept. 7, 1939, the “Afton Enterprise” recorded the dedication of the John A. Davis 
Memorial Park in North Sanford, an event which was attended by 500 people. 
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Picture postcard featuring 
Rev. John A. Davis and the 
Practical Bible Training School 
in Johnson City. John Davis 
was a local boy. The card was 
postmarked at Bible School 
Park on Aug. 14, 1923. 

From Harriet Van Valkenburg. 
Afton Historical Society. 

The Rev. John A. Davis 
was a local boy who achieved 
world-wide fame as an evan- 
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Brother Giorgio De Grassi, founder of Mu 
Chapter, Alpha Phi Delta, and Charles 
Decker on the steps of the Fraternity House 
in Ithaca on Commencement Day, June 

1951. 

Photo from Charles Decker. 

In the late 19th century and early 20th 
century, many Italians came to the U.S. to 
establish new homes. Many of them settled 
in large cities such as New York where they 
were segregated by residence, customs, 
and language. Newly arrived Italians were 
on the low end of the pay scale and had a 
hard time finding jobs to support their fa- 
milies. Quite a few of them ended up in up- 
state New York. 

When the Afton Water Board of Commissioners specified in 1 895 that only U.S. citi- 
zens be employed in digging the trenches for laying the new water line from Vallonia 
Springs to Afton, that prejudice against the foreign-born was evident. However, according 
to the late Harry Horton, that rule was broken and about 100 Italians were hired and did 
the job very well. 

Again, when the D.&H. Railroad was in its heyday, the “Afton Enterprise” and the Town 
Clerk’s records indicate that several Italian families lived in our area. An old photograph 
shows Vito Mascoveto as the crossing guard at the old grade crossing next to the present 
Horton Hardware. The Caracciolo and Delello families were Afton residents employed by 
the railroad. 

I remember Rev. Michelle Frasca, who came to Endicott in 1949 as Pastor of the old 
Bonner Memorial Presbyterian Church, an Italian congregation. In 1966 he published a 
little book with the title “I Served Three Generations" which recounts the events of his life 
growing up in Italy and then coming to America where he became a minister. Part of the 
story is that of his struggle as an Italian Protestant. 

When I enrolled as a freshman at Cornell University, I found a room in a fraternity 
house which was being reactivated after having been used as a barracks by a U.S. Navy 
program during World War II. It turned out to be an Italian fraternity, Mu Chapter having 
been founded by Count Giorgio De Grassi at the time when Italians were not admitted to 
other fraternities. Brother Giorgio had come to Ithaca about 1910 to inspect working con- 
ditions of Italians, had married a local girl, given up his title, and become a U.S. citizen. 

I eventually joined that fraternity and lived there all four years. 
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A Church Family reunion at the 
Afton Fairgrounds in the early 20th 
century. The building is the Mormon 
House, then in a good state of re- 
pair. The grandstand is in the far 
distance at the right. 

Photo from Afton Historical Society. 


The Church Family of Afton held 
its reunions at the Afton Fair- 
grounds. One in 1913 shows the 
family gathered around their fine 
cars. This earlier picture shows ex- 
cellent detail of the Mormon House 
front. Then in good condition, it was torn down in 1 948. The woodwork over the door is 
similar to that of the mantelpieces removed from the house. One is in the barn of the 
Afton Museum, and the other is in the livingroom of Charles Decker. 

The Church Family was a large and prosperous one. Col. Timothy Church, a Revolu- 
tionary War veteran, was granted 3840 acres of land in the new Township of Clinton as a 
Vermont Sufferer. He chose to remain in Vermont, but his son Richard B. Church also re- 


ceived land, Great Lot No. 87. Richard did come to Clinton in 1788, but the family home- 
stead is on Great Lot No.. 60, one of those granted to his father. 

Many members of the Church Family were born and raised on the homestead. The 
house, built about 1805, was one of the oldest in the town. At some point, it had had its 
roof raised and the building was enlarged. Later owners were Victor E. Gregory, Frank 
Faulkner, and Fritz Schultz. While owned by John Pierce, the house had a bad fire and 
was later completely burned by the Afton Hose Company. 

A grandson of Richard B. Church was Devillo C. Church. Born on the homestead farm, 
he had a varied career after graduating from the Delaware Literary Institute in Franklin. 
After teaching school, he went to California in the Gold Rush, was a mining engineer in 
Iowa, farmed part of the home place during the Civil War period, and then became in- 
volved in several Afton business enterprises, including the E.M. Johnston & Co. Bank. 
A cheese factory and creamery and a lumber mill were located back of the present Afton 
Community Center. He and his wife, Augusta Landers, had two sons, Fred and George. 
Devillo C. Church died Jan. 12, 1894. 

In the photograph, the last two couple seated in the front row are Fred Church and his 
wife Emma Hunt and George Church and his wife Charlotte McWhorter. The brothers 
succeeded their father in several of his businesses. The most noted was the Church and 
Hill Bank, with Marshall Hill. The bank failed in 1921. 
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Mercy Stowell and young Franklin 
Estes on the front steps of the 
Abel Stowell homestead between 
Bettsburg and Nineveh in 1895. 
The house later had a large front 
porch which has since been 

removed. 

Picture from “Threaded Memories; 
A Family Quilt Collection" shown 
at the Roberson Center in 1984. 

Mercy Stowell Hull, born April 9, 
1846, was the daughter of Abel 
Stowell and Elizabeth Poole. Abel 
was a great grandson of Hezekiah 

The Stowell farm was on the East River Road between Bettsburg and Nineveh where 
George Whitmore later lived. Ronald Schultz was the most recent occupant. 

On March 6, 1901, Mercy married Wellington Gaylord Hull, son of Clark and Catherine 
Perkins Hull of Owego. In 1917, they retired from the farm and bought the house in Afton 
which is now the Afton Museum. Gaylord died February 8, 1 927, and Mercy died at age 
92 on June 22, 1938. The house was sold to Frank and lone Doolittle Todd in 1939. 

Aunt Mercy, as she was known to everyone, was described as “a little wisp of a wom- 
an, quick as a whip and birdlike” by her niece Leone Thompson Jacob, who boarded at 
the Hull home while attending Afton High School. 

From Leone Jacob came a list of items sold at Aunt Mercy's auction. Prices seem ridic- 
ulously low by today’s standards, especially for things that were certainly antiques. 

Mr. Van Horn, probably the antique dealer from Sidney, bought Uncle Abel’s desk, a 
brass kettle ($1.00), big iron kettle, green glass ($1.00), black stool ($2.00), red stool 
($3.00), horse-hair chair ($5.00), what-not ($2.20), 6 chairs ($.50), and marble-top tables 
($2.70 and $2.50). The price was not recorded for all items. 

Other items sold were a dining room table ($1.00), sideboard ($1.00), china closet 
($4.50), three bedroom suites ($3.50, $2.75, and $2.25). It would be interesting to see 
what the same pieces would sell for today. 

My grandfather Frank Decker, who lived across the street, bought a small trunk and a 
broken chest. My grandmother refinished the trunk which my cousin Norma Jean now 
has. 

Names of other purchasers are Knox, Crane, Farnsworth, Johnson, Gallup, Olin Finch, 
Marion Swart, Drake, and Guy. Only a few first names are given. 



Stowell, one of the first settlers in what is now Afton. 
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A section of the great chain 
which barred British ships 
from sailing up the Hudson 
River past West Point dur- 
ing the American Revolu- 
tion. The chain surrounds 
an American mortar and 
may be seen on the 
grounds of the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point. 

Picture from “The Ameri- 
can Revolution; a Picture 

Sourcebook” by John Grafton, 1 975. 

During the American Revolution, the Hudson River valley was a strategic corridor of 
which the British tried to gain control. After several battles such as those at Fort Stanwix, 
Oriskany, and Fort Ticonderoga, Gen. John Burgoyns surrendered to the Americans at 
Saratoga on Oct. 17, 1777. At the same time, West Point was still unfortified and Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton was able to capture the Hudson Highlands, but for only twenty days. Something 
needed to be done to keep the British ships from coming up the Hudson to separate New 
England from the other colonies. 

One proposal was to block the river so that British ships could not go beyond a certain 
point. The man selected to construct a barrier was Captain Thomas Machin, a young civil 
engineer from England, who had come to investigate a copper mine in New Jersey. He 
soon became involved in the American cause and participated in the Boston Tea Party. At 
the beginning of the war, he was an artillery lieutenant in the Continental Army. He also 
helped lay out defenses for Boston Harbor. 

This assignment to build a barrier was one of Machin’s most challenging tasks. His first 
effort was a series of crib barriers called "Chevaux de Frise”. These were large log con- 
tainers filled with rocks and sharpened logs aimed downstream. These rested on the river 
bottom and were supposed to puncture the hulls of the enemy vessels. They proved inef- 
fective, extending from Plum Point to Pollopel Island. Later a stronger boom and chain 
were floated into place a little further south, but this also did not deter ships from passing. 
Sir Henry Clinton was able to capture nearby Fort Montgomery from the rear. 

A third plan was successful when Machlin had made the famous chain which was 
stretched on logs across the Hudson from West Point to Constitution Island. It resembled 
a double-strand necklace held apart by the supporting logs. This proved to be impenetra- 
ble and remained in place until the end of the war in 1783. 

I have seen sections of this chain, still preserved on the grounds of the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point. Different parts of the chain were made at Brewster Forge at 
Moodna, Sterling Lake at Warwick, and Highland, all in Orange County. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. May 1999. 
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I recently found a book- 
let published by the Asso- 
ciation of American Rail- 
roads called “ How to Travel 
by Train". Undated, the 
drawings suggest that it is 
from the 1940’s. Both men 
and women wear hats and 
the illustrated traveling fam- 
ily consists of father, moth- 
er, son, daughter, and dog. 


The opening text states 
that “railroad travel offers safety, luxury, convenience, speed, reliability, as well as unique 
opportunities to discover the country.” This seems to be the ideal and the best in rail 
travel. 

I have not traveled much by train, but on our high school trip to New York City in 1943, 
we left Deposit on the Erie late in the evening and arrived early the next morning in the 
city. Being during wartime, the train was packed so that many people had to sit on their 
luggage in the aisles, there was certainly little sense of luxury or of arriving fresh and well 
rested. 

I noticed that in this country, especially in the cities, the most unattractive areas were 
exposed to the view of travelers by train. Warehouse districts, railroad yards, and the 
backsides of tenements were a common sight. Trains did not pass in front of impressive 
city halls or statefy mansions. In 1960, I traveled by Eurailpass in Europe. The view from 
trains was much better in the cities there. In most parts, handsome flower and vegetable 
gardens and orchards extended right to the rail bed. In that fall season there was a profu- 
sion of dahlias and chrysanthemums in bloom and ripe pears and apples on the trees. 

Harry Hagelberg, a 98-year-old resident of Windsor, recently took a crosscountry trip 
to California in company with his daughter and her husband. He is a real rail buff, who, in 
a recent report to the Old Onaquaga Historical Society, said look much like those in Iowa. 
He was also disappointed that the coastal route in California rarely came within view of 
the Pacific. 

The railroad exhibit at the New York World’s Fair in 1939 extolled the benefits of rail 
travel but failed to foresee the ascendancy of air travel and its speed and convenience for 
long distance trips. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. May 1999 
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The year 1928 was not so removed from the 
horse and buggy days that the Socony gaso- 
line ad could say “It was good horse-sense 
to give the horse only the best oats. It is 
good motor-sense to give your car 
only the best gasoline and motor 
oil.” 

From “Broome County Mo- 
tor News”, Dec. 1928. 

For the Broome 
County Centennial 
Parade on Sept. 
19,1906, over 80 
automobiles, includ- 
ing gasoline, electric, 
and steam cars, assem- 
bled on Court and Carroll 
Streets. Their value was esti- 
mated at $120,000 and “by no 
means all the automobiles in the city 
were in the procession.” 

The Parade was led by Clinton Collier in 
his White Streamer, which like the other cars 
was brightly decorated. The complete list of driv- 
ers reads like a directory of the businessmen of the 

city at the time. 

By 1928, cars were much more numerous in Binghamton, enough so that the “Broome 
County Motor News" was published by the Binghamton Automobile Club. The two-color 
covers of the June and December issues for 1928 recently turned up at Afton's Treasure 
Chest”. 

The cover ads are for the Deyo Oil Company of 1 1 8 Eldridge St. which sold Colonial 
Gas and Beacon-Penn Motor Oil. The oil was sold in sealed glass containers “for the pub- 
lic protection". The December ad promotes Colonial Winter gas “For Quick Starting in 
Cold Weather. 

Another advertiser was the Heath Oil Company whose downtown store was at 30 Hen- 
ry St., but there were other stations also. Coupons were given for gas purchases and 
could be redeemed for over 200 gifts at the main store at Christmas time. 

The standard Oil Company of New York had a general ad for its Socony products, in- 
cluding Socony Special gasoline which would silence knocking engines. 

The Overland-Willys-Knight Sales Corporation was located at the corner of Chenango 
and Warren Streets and at three other sites. The first five months of 1928 had set a 
record for sales by the company. The Willys-Knight Six sold for $995, the Whippet Six for 
$695, and the Perfected Whippet for $535. In December, the New Superior Whippet had 
“Finger-Tip Control”, located at the center of the steering wheel. 

Avery Moak, an elderly family friend, had a Willys-Kight which collided with his across- 
the-street neighbor when they simultaneously backed from their drive-ways on Columbus 
Avenue in Binghamton. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 1999 
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Frank H and Daisy Hurd Decker were married on 
June 19,1901, but their wedding picture was not 
taken until June , 1903. Two years and a pair of 
twins after the wedding, they heard that P.R. 
Youngs of Oneonta was in Afton. They 
Donned their wedding clothes and sat for this 

picture. 

Photo from Charles J. Decker. 

In the traditional month of weddings, my 
grandparents, Daisy Belle Hurd and Frank 
Herbert Decker, were married on June 19, 
1901, at the home of the bride’s parents 
on Hurd Road in Harpursville. Both the 
bride and groom were teachers in one- 
room schools. Their families had known 
each other since 1866 when the Deckers 
came to Afton. They had both attended the 
Nineveh Presbyterian Church until the Deckers 
transferred to the new Afton Presbyterian 
Church, built in 1876. 

My grandmother told me that the spring of 1 901 
had been so wet that they had not been able to plant 
any garden up to the wedding date. However, abundant flowers decorated the house and 
the bride carried yellow roses from the garden. 

The flowery language of the wedding account in the “Afton Enterprise” of June 27 de- 
scribes the view from the Hurd’s hilltop home. It states that “The far lying hills, the smiling 
valley, and the old river with its beautiful Indian name invited the eye to a scene that is 
rarely surpassed on this earth". The hill farm had been chosen as being above the valley 
fog. The Decker homestead was just out of sight from the Hurd home. 

At high noon, on Wednesday, the wedding procession entered the parlor, led by the 
Rev. G. Flavel Humphreys, followed by bridesmaids Lillian and Nora Decker, sister and 
cousin of the groom, Ray Hurd and Verna Kasson, best man and maid of honor, the bride 
and groom, and Thane Hurd, flower boy and young brother of the bride. The parlor was 


attractively decorated. 

Flowery language continues with “The ceremony was informal but of an impressive 
character, the official nature of the contract being left in abeyance, while the paster, who 
had seen the bride grow up from childhood, in familiar fashion gave official sanction to the 


“hearts' affection”. 

The newlyweds then traveled by train to the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo and to 
visit relatives in Jamestown. N.Y. 

Some of their wedding gifts are still cherished by family members. The going-away 
dress of Daisy Hurd Decker is now owned by the Afton Historical Society. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 1999. 
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Jesse Erwin Wrench was a distinguished mem- 
ber of Alton’s Class of 1899. He Taught history at 
the University of Missouri from 1911 to 1953. He 
was called “Father of Missouri Archaeology”, hav- 
ing been co-founder of the state society. 

Picture from memorial program Nov. 2, 1958. Af- 
ton Historical Society. 

Commencement week in 1899 was a very busy 
one with events taking place almost every day of 
the week. Many of the events were held at the Bap- 
tist Church. The old wooden Afton Academy build- 
ing did not have seating for a large assembly. 

At the Baccalaureate service, Rev. Charles 
Sweet of the Methodist Church spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Character Building”, a primary concern of 
education at that time. 

On Tuesday night, the Fratres Noctes, an organi- 
zation of young men, held their banquet with 26 
present. After toasts, Claude Hinman gave a his- 
tory of the school group. An activity sponsored by it was an oratorical contest. 

Wednesday was an exhibition of the work of the pupils, held throughout the school and 
arranged by students and teachers. Much of it was blackboard work. The description 
gives a good Idea of the arrangement of the building: Primary, Intermediate, and Gram- 
mar Departments, library, south and north classrooms, and chapel. 

Class Day was also held Wednesday evening at the Baptist Church. It included recita- 
tions. music, and an alumni address by Mrs. George Church. A “masterly” piano solo was 
played by Carlton Hayes. The Class History was presented by Ray Ayers and the Class 
Poem was read by Jesse Wrench, a “conceded genius". 

On Thursday evening, again at the Baptist Church, each of the five seniors gave the 
customary oration. Included were Levi Church, Jesse Wrench, Ray Ayers, Leon Fuller, 
and Grant Grover, with no female class members. Leon Fuller’s oration was on “War & 
.Fame”, emphasizing that “the most lasting fame comes to the man of peace rather than 
the warrior". Again, music was a part of the program, including a piano duet by Mrs. Phi- 
letus Hayes and son Carlton. 

The Alumni Banquet was on Friday night. In spite of rain, 35 people assembled at the 
Valley House (later the old Village Hall) for a business meeting and a late dinner at 10:30 
P.M. Later, the Toastmaster. Dr. Eugene Goodsell of the Class of 79, called for speeches 
which lasted until 1 :00 A.M. People seemed to enjoy speechifying and late hours in those 

days. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June, 1 999. 
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The Valley House which later be- 
came the Afton Village Hall. The pic- 
ture is a previously unknown photo tak- 
en by Julian Campbell of Binghamton 
between 1911 and 1914. The car is 
probably his 1911 Ford Model T Torpe- 
do Roadster. 

Picture by Julian A. Campbell. Afton 
Historical Society.. 

A telephone call in May from Bruce 
Campbell of Anchorage, Alaska, re- 
vealed a rich source of Afton History. 
Bruce’s father, Julian Campbell, had 
been a photographer in this area in the 
period 1911 - 1914 and his legacy is about 1500 5x7 glass plate negatives. Forty of these 
are of Afton buildings and scenes. 

Most of the pictures were made into postcards and many are already familiar in collec- 
tions of the Afton Historical Society and the Town Historian. An advantage of the originals 
is that they have not been cropped to suit postcard dimensions. An example is the picture 
of the Universalist Church on the East Side. The original shows the complete steeple, 
while the postcard does not. 

An anonymous gift has made it possible to order prints from all 40 plates for the Afton 
Historical Society. 

Biographical data sent by Bruce Campbell about his father sets the time period for tak- 
ing of the Afton pictures. Julian Campbell was born in Tallmanville, PA. , on June 14,1 889. 
He was taking pictures about 1904. In 1908, the family moved to 375 Court Street in 
Binghamton, about the time Julian bought his first German camera, with the intentions of 
making postcards. He bought a Model T Ford in 1911 and some of the pictures can be 
dated by the license plate when the car appears. His sister Bessie identified many of the 
scenes by writing in reverse on the plates. 

From 1912 - 1915, he traveled regularly to Pennsylvania to make a complete record of 
the construction of the Nicholson viaduct of the DL&W Railroad and took many other pic- 
tures en route. 

In 1915 he moved to Bassano, Alberta, but returned to Binghamton in 1917. After serv- 
ing in World War I, he worked in various Ford garages. In 1922 he bought a farm at Lang- 
don in the Town of Kirkwood where he was elected Supervisor in 1924. He later was a 
Justice of the Peace there. During the depression he went back to working as a Ford 
mechanic to supplement the farm income. He returned to full-time farming in 1941. Julian 
Campbell died in August, 1973. 

These pictures are an example of the unexpected sources of Afton’s history. By 
Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 1 999. 
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A Model of one of the carriages 
made by the Sturtevant -Larrabee 
Company of Binghamton. It is very 
similar to one made by the company 
and exhibited in St. Luke’s Museum in 

Harpursville. 

Picture from “The Carriage Dealers’ 
Journal", no date. 

From Charles J. Decker. 

On July 4th, I made my annual ex- 
cursion to the outdoor antique show 
near dooperstown. An item that I 
found there is a framed advertisement 
for carriages and sleighs made by 

The Old Onaquaga Historical Society at St. Luke’s Church in Harpursville has both a 
carriage and a sleigh made by the company. They were owned by Elizabeth Spaulding 
Hotchkiss. Her home in Binghamton later became the Racquette and Riding Club in 
1966. 

In “Williams Binghamton City Directory” for 1896, the Sturtevant-Larrabee Company 
was located at 10-12-14 Charles Street and the repository was at 196-198 Washington 
Street. H. Chester Larrabee was president, B. Britton was vice president, Jefferson King- 
man was treasurer, and James W. Sturtevant was secretary. Mr. Larrabee lived at 12 Ed- 
wards Street and Mr. Sturtevant lived at 47 North Street. In those days, businessmen 
lived near their places of business so that they could walk to work. Trolley lines were built 
so that the workers could come into work from further away. Today, both business owners 
and workers live in the suburbs and travel to work by automobile. The fine old residences 
once occupied by business owners have disappeared or are converted to other uses. 

Two models of the Sturtevant-Larrabee carriages are pictured in the advertisement 
which came from an undated issue of “The Carriages Dealers’ Journal”. According to 
Marge Hinman of Windsor, the Broome County Historical Society owns all of the 
company’s catalogs. 

The booklet “Facts Regarding the Commercial and Industrial Advantage of Bingham- 
ton, New York", published about 1925 by the Binghamton Chamber of Commerce, has a 
picture of the Larrabee-Deyo Motor Truck Company plant, an extensive outlay, but no ad- 
dress given. It has a smoke-stack and its own water tower. A photo of one of the Larra- 
bee-Deyo trucks may be seen on the wall, among many other pictures from the early Tri- 
ple Cities, at the Buckhorn Family Restaurant at the truck stop on Upper Court Street in 
Binghamton. 

By that day, the manufacture of carriages and sleighs had given way to the making of 
motorized vehicle. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 1999. 
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The entrance gate which welcomed 
visitors to the Afton Fair in 1899. The 
Fair Office remains today. The Mormon 
House, behind the gate, was torn 
down in 1948. 

Picture from Afton Historical 
Society. 

From Bassett Collection. 

The Afton Fair of 1899 was held 
from September 19 to 22. The weather 
for the week was uncertain with rain on 
the opening evening. The rain was 
welcome as it settled the “almost un- 
bearable dust”. A continuous line of 
carriages on the unpaved road and the tramp of feet on the fairgrounds pulverized the 
ground. Alternated with mud, the long, trailing skirts of the ladies and the dark suits of the 
men must have collected a fair amount of Afton soil to carry home. 

Wednesday was a good day with the largest second day attendance in the ten-year 
history of the fair. Thursday was lowery, so the officials opened the gates to everyone for 
free admission. Each day the gates opened at 7:30 A.M. 

People came by train and private conveyance. On Friday, 200 train tickets were sold at 
the Bainbridge station to fair goers. To accommodate travelers, there were four hotels in 
Afton. They were the Valley House, J.B. Cass proprietor; the Park Hotel (East Side), C.M. 
Leonard proprietor; the New Hotel Phelps, Phelps and Poyer proprietors; and the St. 
James Hotel, E. Everard proprietor. Rates ranged from $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 

The premium book of 1900 shows 1476 categories of entries from horses to honey- 
combs. In 1899, there were 3500 entries in all departments. Some of the entries in the 
Mechanical Department show how much things have changed in a century. All entries 
had to be new and included pair hand made fine boots, Ox yoke complete, Two-horse 
power and thresher, Grain cradle, Dog power and Exhibition hand made harness. 

In the Fruit Department were 48 varieties of apples, 1 1 of pears, 1 1 of plums, and 8 of 
grapes. In the Handwork Department there were 15 categories of just tidies (chair-back 
doilies). 

As always, horse racing (the source of the name Jockey Port for Afton) was a big at- 
traction. Maud Adair was a favorite in 1899 with a time of 2:16 1/4. Farm horses were 
also raced. No stage entertainment is mentioned, but the “Afton Enterprise” says that to 
be seen were “Wild men and wild animals, freaks of every conceivable kind, fortune tell- 
ers, merry-go-round, specimens of wild west, in fact the whole category of catch-penny 
concerns”. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 1999. 
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Gasoline ration stickers were re- 
quired on cars in the U.S. beginning 
Dec. 1, 1942. The East Coast had ra- 
tioning earlier. The main purpose was 
to conserve rubber, the supply of 
which had been cut off by World War 
II. 

Copied from "American Heritage", 
Oct.-Nov., 1979. 


When Japan bombed Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941, America became aware that its 
source of rubber was practically cut off, since nine tenths of that product came from the 
Far East. Rubber tires were essential for military vehicles and civilian cars and trucks. 
There was an immediate freeze on new passenger car tire sales and rationing went into 
effect in January, 1942. The sale of new cars was also halted. There were also many oth- 
er war-time shortages. 

In early 1 942, gasoline rationing began on the East Coast, which received most of its 
supply from the Gulf Coast. For a time, U.S. tankers had been diverted to supply British 
tankers for shipment to the European front. These left from New York and Halifax. East 
Coast demands could not be met. Then, after the U.S. entered the war, German U-boats 
began to torpedo U.S. tankers, resulting in an 80% reduction in East Coast deliveries. 

I remember seeing the first gasoline rationing stickers on car windshields in the late 
summer of 1942 when our families came to pick us up after a week at Presbyterian Sum- 
mer Conference at Wells College in Aurora, N.Y. 

National gas rationing began on Dec. 1, 1942, with a speed limit of 35 MPH. Primarily 
a rubber conservation program, William M. Jeffers, head of the rubber program, stated 
that the purpose of gasoline rationing was “not to take cars off the road, but to keep them 
on the road.” 

An “A” sticker entitled a car owner to four gallons per week, “B” sticker to more accord- 
ing to the distance from work, and a “C” sticker for even more for war workers, doctors, 
and other essential people. These allotments were further reduced as the war pro- 
gressed. The allotments were handled by local boards. 

When World War II began, one out of five Americans had cars. Gasoline consumption 
had increased during the depression and between 1940 and 1941 had jumped 10%. Ra- 
tioning put an end to the Sunday drive. 

A black market and the counterfeiting of ration stamps were not common. Thefts of 
tires from parked cars sometimes left drivers with no way to get home. Recently bereaved 
widows sometimes got calls to see if the family car was for sale. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July, 1 999. 
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Gazelle Bowl, designed by Sidney Waugh in 
1935. He was one of the glass artisans who were 
responsible for the resurgence of glass making in 
Corning, beginning with the establishment of the 
Steuben Division in 1933. These one-of-a-kind 
works were often given as gifts to presidents and 
kings. 

Picture from “Curators’ Choice” folder of post- 
cards from the Corning Museum of Glass, 1995. 

On July 28 I took a vacation day to visit Com- 
ing’s Market Street and the Corning Museum of 
Glass. I had two reasons for going there. 

The first reason was that I wanted to check on 
having a blown glass flower repaired. The daffodil 
blossom had broken from its long stem when a 
top-heavy vase tipped over. I first went to Vitrix, a glass-blowing shop, which the old Jer- 
icho Historical Society had visited several years ago. The owners were the niece and 
nephew-in-law of Mrs. Leroy Smith of Nineveh, who accompanied us on that trip. Neither 
Vitrix nor a place next door were able to make such a repair, as reheating the glass would 
cause it to break. Glue was recommended. 

My second reason for going to Corning was to visit the new exhibition at the Corning 
Museum of Glass called “Treasures”. Included in a newly arranged display area was a se- 
lection of outstanding examples of the glass-makers art, dating from the Egypt of about 
1400 B.C. to some very contemporary pieces from the 1990’s. Ancient Rome, Greece, 
and Syria were represented as well as later European and American items. A Tiffany 
window, designed for a Hudson River mansion in 1905, depicts the distant Hudson, 
framed by surrounding foliage and a row of hollyhocks in the foreground. 

Two rather exotic glass forms were a six-foot tall crystal candelabrum, mounted on silv- 


er fittings and a library-sized table which had been exhibited at an international exhibition. 

Much damage was done to the glass collections during the flood of 1971, when water 
rose to waist height in the display cases. Some mended pieces in the Treasures" display 
may have been damaged then. 

Market Street was also heavily damaged in that flood. The city and its merchants opt- 
ed to rebuild and refurbish the 19th century brick and terra cotta buildings of the main 
business street rather than to raze and level them. The result is a unified and intact 
several blocks of interesting architecture. The terra cotta window and building cornices 
were made at a factory in Corning./ 

Today, people come from around the world to visit the museum and to browse the 
shops and restaurants of the restored Market Street. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian, July 1999. 
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Vestal Notched Points are found in the Upper Susquehanna 
Valley and some are included in the display currently in the 
window of the Afton Town Clerk’s window. Of 452 points studied 
for a publication, 314 were found by Warren Benton who grew 
up in Afton. 

Picture from “A Typology and Nomenclature for New York 
Projectile Points" by William A. Ritchie, 1971. 

The display for August and September by the Afton Historical 
Society in the Town Clerk’s window is “Indian Artifacts”. Items 
come from the Afton Museum’s collections and from several 
private collections. Most of the artifacts are old, but some mod- 
ern ones are included. Many date from pre-historic times. 

Most of the items displayed were found locally, but some 
have no provenance. Isabelle Jennings had a large, mounted 
collection, some of which are displayed, but they are not la- 


beled as to source. 

Several local people had collections which were picked up from Afton’s fields in the 
past. One of the most extensive belonged to the late Warren Benton who grew up in Af- 
ton. I believe that his New York State items are now in the Yager Museum at Hartwick 
College in Oneonta. He also had a collection from the South where he spent winters. 

Lawrence Slater, also an Afton resident, had a collection. I remember that my father 
Bernett Decker either sold or gave to him two cigar boxes full of arrowheads. 

The late Dr. Vernon Leslie of Honesdale was an avid collector and the writer of scho- 
larly articles about artifacts and local history. In spring and fall, he could be seen walking 
my river flat fields as soon as they were plowed. On one cold day, I invited him in for cof- 
fee. He could tell at a glance the source and approximate age of arrowheads that I 
showed him. 

A present-day student of Indian Artifacts is Derek Prindle who, with his cousin Patrick 
McElligot, presented an informative program on the subject for the Afton Historical Socie- 
ty in 1997. 

Indian artifacts can still be found when the earth is freshly worked, but they are not as 
plentiful today as they were earlier in this century. They are also more apt to be broken by 
the use of heavy farm equipment. I found many of mine while cultivating corn, as I had to 
keep my eyes in the ground. 

Places to find more information about Indian history and artifacts are the Yager Mu- 
seum at Hartwick College and the Roland B. Hill Memorial Museum of Archeology in 
Otego. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 1999. 
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Zenas Tarble was born in Sanford from 
where he enlisted in the Civil War. He later 
came to Afton where he operated a meat 
market. In 1892 he was Supervisor of the Town 
of Afton. In 1898 he was elected sheriff of Che- 
nango County. 

Picture from “Biographical Sketches of Lead- 
ing Citizens of Chenango County, N.Y.”, 1898. 

The “Journal of Proceedings of the Board of 
Supervisors of Chenango County” for 1892 
contains many interesting historical facts. In 
that year, Zenas Tarble was Supervisor for the 
Town of Afton. 

In 1892, the Board met from Nov. 14 to Dec. 
6 in Norwich. From Afton one had to go to Sid- 
ney on the D. & H. and then on the New York & 
Oswego Midland Railroad to Norwich. The trip 
was not a quick 35 minute drive by car as it is 
today. 

Business conducted pertained to both county 
and town affairs. Mr. Tarble presented a resolu- 
tion providing for payments due on five road 
machines purchased by road districts in Afton. A list of delinquent highway labor reveals 
that individual landowners were still responsible for working the roads. Afton had no delin- 
quents that year. 

The assessed evaluation for Afton was $942,296. Norwich was highest with 
$2,1 96,31 1 and Guilford was lowest with $192,325. 

J.O. Beatman, G.M. Champlin, and O.N. Swift were Afton Town Justices, but only Mr. 
Swift had collected and fines-$36 for three offenses. 

In Norwich, $100 was assessed against the town for Decoration Day observances by 
the Grand Army of the Republican Post. 

Much of the discussion and reports were about the Poor House (now called Preston 
Manor) at Preston. It was recommended that the Poor House be connected to Norwich by 
telephone at an estimate of $150 for line construction. The whole board recessed one 
day to inspect the facilities of the house and outbuildings. A disastrous fire had destroyed 
the house which had then been rebuilt in 1891 . It was found to be in generally good con- 
dition, although cracks were appearing in the plaster and the toilets were not working. 

A letter from the insurance company threatened to cancel the policy unless the heating 
boilers were placed in a separate building. The board decided to give up the policy and 
assume the liability rather than pay the premium. 

Every inmate, both those cared for at county expense and those under town expense, 
are listed by name. Afton had only one at the time. Several insane persons were in insti- 
tutions such as the Binghamton State Hospital. 
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The donkey with which Titania, Queen of the 
Fairies, falls in love after being bewitched by 
drops of herbs on her eyelids in Shakespeare’s 
play “A Midsummer Night’s Dream”. 

Picture from cover of Playbill. 

On August 15 I made my annual visit to 
Woodstock, N.Y., a very interesting village. My 
main purpose was to see a Shakespearean 
play which this season was “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”. I had never seen this play 
which was performed in and around permanent 
set while the audience sat on the lawn. 

Shakespeare can he very funny sometimes 
and very bawdy. Part of the plot involved drop- 
ping of juice herbs on the eyelids of sleeping 
people, causing them to fall in love with unlikely 
people or creatures. Part of the fun of the out- 
door performance was seeing a suitor pursue 
and unwilling subject, screaming in protest, into 
the adjoining woods. Finally, all returned to 
normalcy. 

Woodstock is located in Ulster County in the 
Catskill Mountains. It is in what was the Hardenburgh Patent of which the intricacies of in- 
heritance took a century for lawyers to sort out. 

The first settlement in the Town of Woodstock was made by Robert Livingston of Cler- 
mont, who erected a sawmill in 1762. His dream was to sell timber to the downriver popu- 
lation, but it was a half century later before roads and a sufficient demand made such an 
enterprise possible. 

The system was under the old feudal lease system, whereby tenants were not allowed 
to purchase the farms which they tilled. After the Anti-Rent Wars of 1 846, landlords were 
forced to sell the land to former tenants. 

About 1902, the first painters arrived in Woodstock, attracted by the spectacular scen- 
ery. By the 1920’s, it had developed into a thriving art colony, not always appreciated by 
the natives, but tolerated because it brought lots of money. 

The hippie era of the 1960’s further changed the character of the community with its in- 
flux of “Flower People”. The Maverick Theater was famous for its plays but became de- 
funct. The Woodstock Playhouse was still staging productions until it burned to the 
ground a few years ago. I enjoyed several plays there. 

Today Woodstock is a tourist town with art galleries, craft shops, and restaurants. The 
public library has a large collection of art books, reflecting the interests of the residents. 
By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 1999. 
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Pearl S. Buck, author of “The Good Earth” a novel 
requiring parental permission to buy from a book 
club in the early 1940's. 

Picture from “The American Story" ... As 
Told by ‘The Saturday Evening Post”. 1975. 
When I was in Mrs. Payne’s English class 
in Afton Central School, we had a book club 
from which we could order inexpensive cop- 
ies of the classics and current novels. One 
of the current ones which could be ordered 
only with parental permission was “The 
Good Earth” by Pearl S. Buck. I didn’t order 
it then. 

A few years ago, I read that book for the 
first time. The story is about Wang Lung, a 
Chinese peasant, who had a deep love for 
the land. He marries Olan, the faithful wife 
whom he relegates to household chores when 
he finds a younger women as he ages and 
becomes well-to-do. That disrupted marriage 
must have been the. reason for the requiring 
permission. 

Pearl Sydenstricker was born in Hillsboro, W. Va. in 
1892, but spent her early life in china where her parents were Presbyterian missionaries 
and where she returned to teach at a university in Nan king after attending collage in 
Virginia. 

Until she came to Virginia, she had never experienced an American fall. She wrote: “I 
had found myself in a living blaze of color - robust, violent, vivid beyond belief.” We na- 
tives still can exclaim with similar awe. 

Pearl Syndenstricker married John Buck in 1917. He was a U.S. agricultural expert in 
China. Brief biographical materials do not mention that they both attended Cornell Uni- 
versity where Frank and Margaret Kniskern Faulkner remembered playing cards with 
them. She divorced John Buck in 1935 and then married John Walsh. 

Years ago, When in Danby, Vermont, I stopped in a small marble-stepped store where 
much of the merchandise consisted of autographed copies of the many books by Pearl 
Buck. She must have had some connection with that community. 

A special room in the old Cornell University Library is devoted to works by authors who 
have spent time at that university. Pearl Buck is represented. 

Pearl Buck won the Pulitzer Prize in 1932 for “The Good Earth”. In 1938, she won the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. 

Through her efforts, 7 million dollars were raised for the aid of illegitimate children of 
U.S. servicemen in Asia. She died in 1973. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 1 999. 
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The Mormon House formerly stood 
on the Afton Fairgrounds, it was dis- 
mantled in 1948 after being sold to the 
highest bidder. In an earlier “Historical 
Minutes" it was stated that Cecil Tiffa- 
ny was high bidder. Cliff Foster of Ma- 
sonville informed me that he actually 
was the one who dismantled the 

house. 

Picture from Town Historian. 

Since 1992, when I began to write “Historical Minutes”, I have made my share of mis- 
takes. Some are just stupid errors, while others were the result of incorrect information. 
Quite often, people call me or mention such errors when they see me. I appreciate their 
interest and corrections. 

I made one stupid mistake when, in an article about the 1935 floods, I stated that the 
Susquehanna River flowed along the Tow Path on the way into Binghamton. Of course it 
is the Chenango River. 

Sometimes I have left out part of a name or a whole name. Several years ago I 
showed a picture of the Afton Hose Company pulling an old hose cart in the Afton Cen- 
tennial parade in 1957. 1 had left out the name of Irving Tryon, a good friend of my father. 
His daughter, Mrs. Norman Davies, sent me a note about it. I proof-read each article 
more than once, but errors still get past me. 

More recently, in an article about passenger trains, the story appeared in the paper 
with the picture, but with no caption. The picture made no sense without the caption. I lat- 
er discovered the caption on my table where it had not been attached to the article. I in- 
formed the editor of my goof. 

In a story about the Afton Inn, I stated that the Inn had been purchased by Mr. and 
Mrs. David Daly in 1941. Avelda Daly told me this summer that she was not yet in the pic- 
ture when the purchase was made. 

My Aunt Ruth Braley once called me from Indiana about the misspelling of the name of 
an ancestor. She and others have also reminded me of errors in the numbering sequence 
of articles. 

One mistake was really the result of incorrect information. An old "Afton Enterprise” 
clipping had the account of the sale at auction of the Mormon House which formerly 
stood at the entrance to the Afton Fairgrounds. In 1948, the high bidder was Cecil Tiffany 
of Binghamton with an offer of $105. Cliff Foster of Masonville called me to tell me that 
Mr. Tiffany did not come up with the money, so that Mr. Foster actually bought the building 
for dismantling. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 1999. 
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MBS. WHIT Y. McHUGH, deputy director of civilian pro- 
tection for Afton. 


Mrs. Whit Y. McHugh was appointed Deputy 
Director of Civilian Protection for Afton in Sep- 
tember of 1942. The whole town was mobilized 
to act in case of air raids by enemy planes dur- 
ing World War II. 

Picture from the “Syracuse Herald", Sept. 
1942. From Afton Historical Society files. 

Although World War II began with the inva- 
sion of Poland 60 years ago on Sept. 1 , 1 939, 
not until the bombing of Pearl Harbor on Dec. 
7, 1941, did the U.S. declare war. Mobilization 
by our country was rapid as made evident by 
newspaper clippings and mementos saved 
from those days. 

While visiting Harriet Shepard Snell and her 
son Eddie at Afton Lake recently, Eddie repro- 
duced for me on his computer a document stat- 
ing that Harriet had “satisfactorily completed a 
course of study in Aircraft Recognition” as a 
ground observer. It is signed by Clifford E. Webb who produced the certificate on his mi- 
meograph, and Brigadier General Glenn O. Barcus. it is dated June 21, 1943. 

The aircraft spotter’s station was on the side hill at the top of Spring Street and was 
manned 24 hours a day. Allen G. Herkimer was the Chief Observer. 

The schedule for the week of Apr. 15-Apr.22, 1943, included K. Elander, R.C. Guy, L. 
Benton, T. Brown, E. Gunn, H. Adamy, A. Gunn, L. Nelson, Gl. Jenks, Mrs. H. Rose, S. 
Thompson, D. Grant, F. Crane, M. Eckler, M. Wayman, J. Holdrege, R. Holdrege, L. Loo- 
mis, F. Holdrege, F. Carr, P. Fletcher, Mrs. Holdrege, H. Shepard, W. Williams, D. Thom- 
son, L. Fredenburg, J. Tobey, L. Moore, F. Guy, C.E. Webb, C. Robinson, L. Webb, B. 
Barr, Q. Sperry, R. Chamberlin, R. Howe, H. Smith, G. Gallup, M. Williams, E. Mason, 
Ruth Bisbee, S. Matthews, E. Ingersoll, A. Andrews, L. Foster, J. Latzch, M. Scanlon, and 
F. Oliver. 

The list was a cross-section of Afton residents from high school students to senior citi- 
zens. Only a few are still living today. 

An article from the “Syracuse Herald” of September, 1 942 has the headline “Women 
Hold Key Posts in Afton’s Setup To Protect Civilians (in) Time of Emergency". In the pic- 
tures are Mrs. Whit Y. McHugh, Deputy Director of Civilian Protection and Mrs. Jay Bon- 
nell, Red Cross Chairman. Other officers in the pictures are Supervisor Whit Y McHugh; 
John Tobey, War Council Coordinator; Wolfe Kaufman, Salvage Chairman; J. Ward Wil- 
liams, Village Police Chief; Paul E. Brown, Town Police Chief; A.A. Mudge, War Council 
Coordinator; B.S. Keator, Fire Chief; Roy L. Swackhammer, Chief Fire watcher; Clarence 
H. Eldred, Health and Sanitation Chairman; and Fay Doolittle, Chief Air Raid Warden. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 1999. 
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Last week I ran into Dolores Nei- 
dlinger Elliot who is involved with 
American Indian Studies. She in- 
formed me that the New York State 
collection of Indian artifacts amassed 
by Warren Benton (Known to her as 


Map from Atlas owned by Town 
Historian. 


Map from the 1875 “Atlas of Che- 
nango County” shows Lot 89 on which 
the land of Nathaniel Benton was lo- 
cated. E. Benton is noted on what is 
now Melendy Hill Road. The W.B. Gro- 
ver place was once a Benton farm. 


Jesse) was acquired by the Broome County Historical Society and has since been in stor- 
age at the Robertson Center in Binghamton. That is another correction of an error which I 
have made. 

The Benton Family was an early one in the Town of Afton. A document transferring “lot 
number eighty nine in the town of Clinton or Jericho in the County of Tioga and State of 
New York” to Nathaniel Benton of Litchfield, Conn., by Thomas Pearsall is dated Dec. 9, 
1795. This is the Middlebridge area of the town. Jericho became Bainbridge from which 
Afton was taken off in 1857. Chenango County was taken off from Tioga County in 1798. 

Nathaniel’s wife was Hannah (in one source she is named as Martha Moulthrop) and 
they had twelve children, five of whom apparently did not survive to maturity. The Benton 
Family Bible is now in the Afton Free Library and lists several generations of the Benton 
and allied families. Another inconsistency is that Nathaniel is listed in some sources as 
being from Vermont, although his deed says he was in Connecticut. The 1 790 Federal 
Census lists Nathaniel Benton from Litchfield. Orange Benton, perhaps a brother, was 
also from Litchfield. Nathaniel and Hannah and several other Bentons are buried in the 
East Side Cemetery. Nathaniel died in 1845 and Hannah in 1839. 

As with so many families, the Benton name was very common in Afton in the 1 9th and 
early 20th centuries. Today there are no Bentons in the Afton phone directory and only 
six in the Binghamton directory. I remember well Jesse Levi Benton and his wife Lottie 
Shaw Benton, parents of Jesse Warren Benton. I used to go there with Philip Gregory, a 
cousin of Warren. From 1939 to 1943, Mr. and Mrs. Larry Hess and their son Dean were 
members of the Afton Presbyterian Church and lived on High Street. Mrs. Hess was a 
Benton. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 1999. 
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A blotter advertising 
“Spavinoff, the Great 
Horse Remedy" manu- 
factured by Church 
Brothers of Afton is 
tucked between pages 
of the 1911 diary kept 
by Minnie and George 
Goodnough of Long 
Hill. 

Gift of Glenda and 
Irving More. Afton His- 
torical Society. 

Glenda and Irving More recently presented to the Afton Historical Society eleven dia- 
ries written by Minnie and George Goodnough who formerly lived in the More house. 
They range from 1903 to 1927, with some gaps. 

George Goodnough was born in 1875, the older brother of Fred and Goldie. He mar- 
ried Minnie Wylie and their children were Cleon, Gordon, and Doris. Without reading the 
diaries, one can get a picture of the life of the Goodnoughs just from the notes, receipts, 
and ads tucked among the pages. 

They had horses, one of which was named Daisy. Horse shoeing was done by 
George’s Uncle Mack, George B. McClellan Goodnough. Dr. L.W. Bolles was their veteri- 
narian. Feed was bought from M.J. Mudge and grist was taken to Pixley’s Mill. In 1923, 
the Goodnoughs bought a Cleveland auto from Morgan’s Garage. 

The Goodnoughs did their banking at the First National Bank of Afton, but many of 
their bills were paid by money order instead of by check. 

They had a black shepherd dog named Joe for which they purchased a license from 
Henry Carr, Town Clerk and Druggist. A recipe for horse medicine from neighbor Nathan 
West is written on a slip of paper and a blotter advertises Spavinoff Horse Remedy, 
manufactured by Church Brothers in Afton. 

They sold milk to Clover Farms, receiving from $1 .25 to $1 .90 per hundredweight in 
1917. The tax bill for 65 acres was issued by W.C. Handy the same year. The family 
owned a lot at Glenwood Cemetery where R.A. Thomson provided care. 

The Goodnoughs attended the Afton Presbyterian Church, where Minnie, Gordon, and 
Doris were members. Minnie was a member of the D.A.R. and George belonged to the 
Masonic Lodge. 

They shopped at the stores of M.J. Mudge, Lord and McHugh, Arthur Holmes, James 
Falls, and Charles Hill where the diaries were purchased. One bill from Mrs. Handy was 
probably for a hat for Minnie. 

A letter from Cleon in France and a recipe for an influenza cure using onions reflect the 
World War I era and the family concerns of the time. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September, 1999. 
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A milk cooler using ice for bottling milk in a 
home dairy. 

Picture from “Clean Milk " by S.D. Belcher, 
M.D., 1907. 

This weekj found at the Old Hickory Antique 
Center a iittle book with the title “Clean Milk”, 
published in 1907. 1 bought the book because it 
contains a picture of a contraption which ap- 
pears to be exactly like the one which has been 
in my attic ever since I can remember. I never 
knew what it was for. 

According to this book, it is a cooler for home 
bottling of milk. Over-all, it is shaped somewhat 
like a barn-roof ventilator. The top part is remov- 
able and has no opening into the base, but an 
inch tube goes through it diagonally into the 
base. In the picture, a piece of cloth is clothes 
pinned into the top. The tapered base is shown 
with milk streaming down its outside into a 
trough around the bottom from where it runs 
through a spout into a milk bottle. Ice must have 
been placed somewhere, perhaps in the top, but the description is not detailed enough to 
know. 

This implement will make an interesting addition to the dairy section in the Museum 
Barn of the Afton Historical Society. There are displayed items related to milk and butter 
production, once an activity on 155 farms in the Town of Afton. Included are glass bottles 
from the dairies of M.L. Swackhammer, Fenton Gallup, Will Hall, and Clarence Smith, all 
of whom once delivered milk to customers in Afton. 

From the Beatman-Loomis-Baciusks farm came a two-bottle, hand-cranked Babcock 
tester for determining the butterfat content of milk. Milk pricing was based on fat content. 
Stephen Moulton Babcock was born in Bridgewater, N.Y, in 1843. He was a professor in 
dairy chemistry at the University of Wisconsin from 1887 to the time of his death in 1931 . 
His test combines warm milk and an acid which causes the fat to separate and rise into 
the graduated neck in the bottle. 

Cream pans, cream cans, several styles of butter churns, butter bowls, paddles, and a 
dog-tread hooked up to a dasher churn complete the exhibit. 

The advent of refrigerated railroad cars and the bulk milk tank has eliminated all of 
these tasks which were once commonplace on every farm. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 1999. 
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Two sizes of bandboxes made by Hannah Davis 
and decorated with wallpaper in the 19th century. 
Picture from 8th Antiques Treasury. 

The display for October and November by the 
Afton Historical Society in the Town Clerk’s window 
will be on wallpaper, featuring its many uses. 

On my trip to the Farmers’ Museum in Cooper- 
stown, I visited a new facility, the American Paper- 
Staining Manufactory. It is located back of the stone 
barn. There, using 19th century techniques, sheets 
of paper are painted with a background color and 
then printed with hand carved wooden blocks to cre- 
ate the patterns in contrasting colors. 

A by-product of the wallpaper manufacture is the 
creation of bandboxes. These are also made by 
hand, the cardboard being sewed together and then covered with the wallpaper. Small 
samples of left-overs were available for me to take home for the display. 

A large collection of 19th century bandboxes may be seen at the Shelburne Museum 
in Vermont. Many of those displayed were made by Hanna Davis, an enterprising women 
of New Hampshire. Having access to a woodlot, she designed a machine to cut thin 
slices of spruce wood which she steamed and bent into an oval shape to form the sides. 
The tops and bottoms were made from pine. The boxes were then decorated with wallpa- 
per, often having historic scenes such as the Erie Canal. She eventually switched to card- 
board for her boxes. 

As she expanded her business, she traveled with a Conestoga-type wagon to Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, and Lowell, Massachusetts, where she sold her wares to the 
factory girls in those places. They sold for from 1 20 to 500 and were used as traveling 
cases for hats and for other apparel and for storing small objects at home. They were 
much cheaper to transport on a stagecoach than a trunk. 

Hannah Davis’s bandboxes are labeled with her name. As they are lined with newspa- 
per, they can be quite accurately dated. 

The Afton Museum has one such wooden bandbox. Although quite battered, it shows 
the kind of wallpaper available at the time it was made. The top paper shows the gothic 
revival influence with the trio of triple-arched stone windows looking out on a harbor 
scene with ships. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 1999. 
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A stagecoach designed by J. 
Brewer, a noted maker. This was a 
primary mode of transportation in ar- 
eas without railroads or canals. In 
1902, a stage was still running be- 
tween Deposit and Afton. The trip 
took 4 M2 hours and had a return trip 
the same day. 

Picture from "Carriages" by Jac- 
ques Damase, 1968. 

We tend to think of stagecoach 
travel as a romantic and pleasant 
way to get to one’s destination. Ac- 
counts by passengers who made 
such trips cause us to be grateful for 
comfortable, speedy automobiles, 
smooth roads, decent meals, and the privacy of individual hotel rooms. 

Stagecoaches were usually drawn by four to six horses which were exchanged at relay 
stations along the way. Coaches carried from eight to fourteen passengers, some of 
whom had to sit on top of the vehicle. They traveled from twelve to eighteen hours a day, 
covering twenty five to forty miles, depending on conditions. 

J. Brewster was one of the best known American stagecoach makers, Concord, N.H. 
was a center for coach manufacture. 

Charles Dickens, the English author, 1812-1870, visited the United States in 1842. In 
general, he was very critical of our country. He traveled by ferry and stagecoach from Cin- 
cinnati to Niagara Falls and his experience on the stagecoach certainly did not elevate his 
impression of the country. Sometimes the passengers traveled all night with a brief stop 
at some isolated inn with no refreshment except a pitcher of water. 

Dickens reached Columbus, Ohio, at 7:00 A.M. His party stayed there a day and a 
night and found good accommodations at a hotel. As there was no scheduled stagecoach 
to continue the journey, a four-horse “extra” was hired. Stocked with good food and wine, 
and accompanied by no strangers, the group started out happily for Tiffin, Ohio. 

They were soon dismayed by the terrible road about which Dickens wrote: “At one time 
we were al flung together in a heap at the bottom of the coach , and at another we were 
crushing our heads against the roof”. Sometimes, the four horses would be almost dou- 
bled back beside the coach when negotiating obstacles. 

Part of the route was on a corduroy road on which “The very slightest of the jolts with 
which the ponderous carriage fell from log to log was enough, it seemed, to have dislo- 
cated all the bones in the human body”. 

So much for the romance of stagecoach travel. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 1999. 
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Dr. W. Lee Dodge, Will Hall, and 
Harry Horton made up the Afton Board 
of Education in 1920. They were each 
public spirited citizens who took pride 
in the High School. 

Pictures from “The Aftonian” year- 
book, 1920. Afton Historical Society. 

The Afton Union School and Acad- 
emy was established in 1874. The new 
wooden building of 1875 was added 
onto in 1876-77 and then again in 
1883. In addition to the union school 
were thirteen common schools with a 
total of seventeen licensed teachers. 
Each common school operated sepa- 
rately under a District Commissioner. 

The Union School and Academy 
was intended to fit scholars for attend- 
ing college. Until 1895, when students 
were required to attend school until the 
age of sixteen, few of them attended 
beyond the sixth grade. 

The name was changed to Afton 
High School on Dec. 21 , 1 899 and then 
again to Afton Central School about 
1932. In 1908, a brick building replaced 
the old wooden structure and it has 
been expanded several times. A further 
expansion is now being prepared for. 

As the week of Oct. 25-29 is School 
Board Recognition Week, the Town of 
Afton, the Village of Afton, and the Afton Historical Society combined to present a plaque 
to the present School Board at its meeeting on Oct. 13. The current board members are 
Bob Dobias, Barry James, Bill Latham, Vanessa Warren, and Marge Secrest. 

The first School Board members in 1 874 were Edger Garrett, Thomas Covert, and 
George M. Champlin, all active in town affairs. The Afton High School Catalogue for 1905- 
1906 says of the Board of Education that: “The members of the Board are representative 
men who take broad and sensible views of education, and endeavor to furnish the best 
possible facilities for obtaining a thoroughly practical knowledge.” 

Today’s Board members could fit the same description. They represent the school dis- 
trict voters as in a legislature. They hire the Superintendant who then recommends ap- 
pointments and policies which may be accepted or rejected. The Board elects its own 
President. It ratifies all contracts involving the school district. 

School Board members are often the subject of criticism after working hard to solve 
knotty problems. It is proper that we thank and recognize them this week. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October, 1999. 
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tween doors and windows. 


An advertisement for Brower & 
Wright from 1870 for their sash and 
blind factory on Main Street in Afton. 
When the buildings burned in 1902, 
J.B. Pierce was the owner and had 
been supplying his Schenectady lum- 
beryard from his Afton factory. 

Placard printed by Home and 
Abroad Print, Bainbridge. 

Afton Historical Society. 

What is now my dining room was 
originally the kitchen of the Decker 
farmstead. In 1838, about when the 
house was built, there were four win- 
dows, six doors, a wall cupboard, and 
a clock shelf, besides the space taken 
by the cooking range. With so little wall 
space, it is hard to picture the room as 
a functioning kitchen. The widest space 
was about five feet and the ends of the 
room had at most about 1 5 inches be- 


A well room, the front of my present kitchen, had a black cast iron sink set in the floor, 
a pitcher pump beside it. Beneath was a dug well. Beyond that room was a woodshed 
and milk room with shelves for cream pans. A narrow stairway led from off the kitchen to 
the attic where a small plastered room, called the meal room, housed barrels of flour, 
beans, etc. 


My Great Grandmother Rachel had the well room made into a pantry with a long row 
of cupboards on the inside wall. Matched sheathing covered the ceiling and walls and 
now forms the wainscoting of my new kitchen. My Grandmother Daisy had an enameled 
sink set into the cupboards, but the cast iron sink remained in the floor until 1 947 when 
my parents, Mildred and Bernett, remodeled. 

In all, there are 33 windows and 21 doors in my house. The original windows were 
made in Truxton, N.Y., shown by a die stamp on the top of the bottom sash. Recently, with 
mixed feelings, I had the windows replaced with new, energy efficient ones. 

Years ago, I stripped most of the woodwork in the house. One of the hand planed 
doors had the name Sherman written on the bare wood, perhaps the same Sherman 
listed in an early directory as a door maker. The inside of the cupboard door in the old 
kitchen had been used to record addresses, crop yields, and other farm data. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not legible enough to decipher. 

Not until 1869 did Afton have its own sash and blind factory, when William Brower and 
William Wright went into business on the site of Briggs Lumber Company. After several 
partnerships, the buildings burned on May 7, 1902 while owned by John B. Pierce who 
was still producing windows, blinds, and doors. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October, 1999. 
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William McKinley, the first American Presi- 
dent to ride in an automobile. The year was 
1899 and the vehicle was a Stanley Steamer. 

Picture from Lif e and Distinguished Services 
of Wjlliam McKinley . Our Martyr President, by 

A.J. Munson, 1901. 

As we approach the end of the Millennium, it 
is interesting to look back to the end of the pre- 
vious Millennium in 1899 to see what the world 
was like then. 

Technology has changed drastically, but 
some of the same problems face us as did a 
century ago. 

Education was of great concern. Compulsory 
school attendance to age 1 6 had just been en- 
acted in 1 895, so more students were going to 
high school. John Dewey published his School 
and Society in 1899, causing a great discus- 
sion of his ideas in educational circles. One 
thing he advocated was “learning by doing.” The 
proposed educational standards of 1999 are 
causing equally heated discussions. 

A tornado on Apr. 27, killed 40 people in Mis- 
souri and another on June 12, killed 250 people in Wisconsin. Natural disasters were fre- 
quent in 1 999 and human suffering because of them continues. 

On Feb. 1 4, 1 899, Congress authorized the use of voting machines for federal elec- 
tions. This November, many of us used them in our small towns for local elections. This 
Technology is still not foolproof as indicated by the failure of a voting machine in Franklin, 
requiring the use of paper ballots. The functioning of our electronic equipment is a great 
concern for the beginning of 2000. 

President William McKinley was the first American President to ride in an automobile 
when he rode in a Stanley Steamer. The first auto show was in 1899, and the first U.S. 
mail collection by a Winton truck occurred in Cleveland that year. The Literary Digest 
stated that “The ordinary “horseless carriage" is at present a luxury for the wealthy . . .it 
will never, of course, come in to as common use as the bicycle.” Bicycle clubs were then 
all the rage. Today, our cities and highways are congested with automobile traffic. 

Scott Joplin’s “Maple Leaf Rag” was published, Charles Major’s “When Knighthood 
Was in Flower” was a best seller, and Horatio Alger, Jr, author of 135 books, dies. Some 
of the music and books of 1 899 were just as shocking and controversial as those today. 

The U.S. was involved in hostilities in putting down the insurrection in the Philippines, 
as today we are involved in several hot spots of the world. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 1999. 
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Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
speaking to by-standers in front of 
Willard Straight Hall, the student un- 
ion on the Cornell University* Cam^ 
pus, on October 10 , 1947 . 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

On October 10, 1947, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey visited the Cornell 
University Campus. I was a freshman 
at Cornell that year, saw the Gover- 
nor, and snapped his picture. I do not 
remember why he visited that day, 
but he was part of the time on the 
Agriculture Campus, where he probably spoke at Bailey Hall, the largest auditorium at the 
school. It was a year before the presidential election when he ran against and was de- 
feated by Harry Truman in the famous upset of 1 948. Perhaps Dewey was campaigning in 
1947. Students then had to be 21 years of age to vote, but just after the war many veter- 
ans had returned to college under the G.l. Bill and were older than the traditional student 
body. 

Thomas E. Dewey was born March 24, 1902, in Owosso, Michigan. He graduated from' 
the University of Michigan and from the Law School of Columbia University. In 1933 he 
became U.S. Attorney for the southern district of New York State. There, his prosecution 
of members of organized crime won him fame. He secured the conviction of men such as 
Waxey Gordon, Luckey Luciano, and Louis (Lepke) Buchhalter. 

Jeremy P. Pelt, in a “New York History" review of “Twenty Against the Underworld", 
Dewey’s autobiography of 1974, described Dewey thus: “Clipped and cool, he personified 
an implacability composed of equal portions of “Mr. District Attorney”, Dick Tracy, and the 
FBI.” 

Elected Governor for the first time in 1942, he was re-elected in 1946 and 1950. He 
then returned to private law practice until his death in 1971 . 

During his Cornell visit in 1947, 1 remember Governor Dewey as a rather small, dapper 
man who caused considerable excitement on campus. Many visitors were there to see 
and hear him and students gathered around him wherever he went. He was most gra- 
cious and spoke to many people individually. 

Today, Dewey’s name is most familiar as one drives along Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
Thru-Way in crossing New York State. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 1999. 
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Sixty three of these pyramids, superimposed on Manhattan Island, represent the 
amount of earth excavated in the building of the Panama Canal. 

Picture from " Panama and the Canal” by Willis J. Abbott, 1913. 

At the end of 1999, as the result of negotiations begun in 1971 between the U.S. and 
Panama, control of the Panama Canal will revert to the Republic of Panama. These nego- 
tiations caused considerable debate among U.S. citizens, both pro and con. Newspaper 
articles written by my mother’s cousin, Allan Wiley, a retired professor from Bowling 
Green State University in Ohio, were vehemently opposed to such an agreement. 

The first European to see the possibility of a canal across Central America was Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa in 1513. Over the centuries, many others proposed a canal. The 
French, under Ferdinand de Lesseps, were the first to receive a franchise from Columbia 
in 1 878. The company became bankrupt in 1 889 and a second French company made 
little progress. 

The Spanish American War of 1898 made the U.S. aware of the strategic value of a ca- 
nal uniting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. A trip from New York to San Francisco could 
be reduced from 13,000 miles to 5,200 miles. 

Panama was recognized by the U.S. on Nov. 6, 1903, after it became independent 
from Colombia. The U.S. bought out the French interests, but before construction could 
begin, the threat of malaria and yellow fever carried by mosquitoes and bubonic plague 
carried by rats had to be eliminated. This was accomplished by 1906 by Col. William C. 
Gorgas. 

In 1907, President Theodore Roosevelt appointed Col. George W. Goethals to be in 
charge of construction of the canal which involved the excavation of huge amounts of 
earth and the building of three pairs of locks, east and west, at Gatun, Pedro Miguel, and 
Miraflores. The soft volcanic material of the neighboring hills caused frequent slides which 
caused long delays and the destruction of equipment. The final cost to the U.S. was 380 
million dollars. 

The Panama Canal was officially opened by President Woodrow Wilson on July 12, 
1920, although the first complete trip by a ship was Aug. 15, 1914. 

The Panama Canal was especially valuable to the U.S. in WWII, the Korean War, and 
the Vietnam War. Large aircraft carriers are too wide to pass through. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 1999. 
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Norman Rockwell’s painting “Freedom from Want”, 
from the series “The Four freedoms”, illustrates the 
feelings of Thanksgiving which we celebrate during 
this season of the year. 

Picture from “Norman Rockwell, a Sixty Year Ret- 
rospective”. Text by Thomas S. Buechner, 1972. 

A recent Public Radio program announced an ex- 
hibition of paintings by Norman Rockwell. Not recog- 
nized by critics as an artist of stature for many years, 
nonetheless, Rockwell has been one of America’s 
best loved illustrators. His realistic paintings of every- 
day life have appealed to everyday people. Because 
so many of his pictures appeared on the covers of 
magazines, especially "The Saturday Evening Post”, 
they are familiar to millions of people. A fire in Rock- 
well’s studio in 1943 destroyed many of his original 
paintings which now exist only as cover pictures. 
Norman Rockwell was born in New York City in 
1894, but later lived in Arlington, Vt. He studied at the Chase School of Art, the national 
Academy of Design, and The Art Students League. The Norman Rockwell Museum is in 
Stockbridge, Mass. 

Rockwell’s earliest work appeared in “Boys' Life”, “St. Nicholas”, and "American Boy”. 
Many of his pictures are humorous or nostalgic while others get to the heart of religious 
and patriotic feelings. 

The earliest surviving original painting by Rockwell dates from 1912. It depicts a colo- 
nial hearthside scene. "Party Line” of 1918 illustrates a popular housewifely pastime, lis- 
tening in on the crank telephone. 

A “Post” cover of June 4, 1924, shows three boys, scantily clad, accompanied by their 
dog, fleeing past a NO SWIMMING sign, apparently pursued by an irate landowner. 

Among Pictures of patriotic themes, a memorable one is of “Rosie the Riveter” with 
smudged face and arms, Rosie sits eating her noonday sandwiches with goggles on her 
brow, her rivet gun in her lap, and her feet resting on Hitler’s Mien Kamps. 

Probably his most famous series, and most familiar to me, is that painted for the “Four 
Freedoms” done in 1943. Reflecting New England simplicity, they represent “Freedom of 
Speech”, “Freedom from Fear”, Freedom of Worship”, and “Freedom from Want”, In 1972, 
the first was owned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the other three were in the 
artist's collection. 

Norman Rockwell died in 1978 after a most productive life. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 1999. 
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been published by Purple Mountain Press in Fleischmanns, N.Y. 

Miss Galusha, a native of Windsor, is the daughter of Woody Galusha, who used to 
drive a dry-cleaner’s truck over a wide area, including Afton. Riding with her father on his 
route was how she became familiar with the dams and reservoirs in Delaware County. 

Diane Galusha now lives in Margaretville, where she is the communications director for 
the Catskill Watershed Corporation, a group representing residents of the region. 

“Liquid Assets” covers the history of all three systems which supply water to New York 
City and almost half of the population of New York State. These are the Croton, the Dela- 
ware, and the Catskill systems. A total of 19 reservoirs is owned by New York City and 
three lakes are controlled by it. The building of reservoirs began in 1873, but the three 
lakes were tapped in 1 870. These systems allow the city and metropolitan area to exist. 

The Pepacton Reservoir began service in 1954 and the Cannonsville Reservoir began 
service in 1965. A family displaced by the Pepacton Reservoir was that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Graham and their two sons of Arena. The site of their attractive farm home is now 
under fifty feet of water. 

Idolene and Howard Graham and their sons left their Arena farm to move to Afton 
where they lived on the former Chamberlin farm on East River Road, now owned by John 
Pierce. In an article in the October, 1955 issue of “The Courier Magazine", Mrs. Graham 
tells of the maze of paperwork that she had to sort out and go through in order to estab- 
lish their claim for the loss of their farm. 

Although at one time, water used in New York City was not metered, that is not now the 
case. The city’s policy now emphasizes conservation. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 1999. 
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Miss L. Eva Bodley was one of 
eleven graduates of Afton High School 
in 1902. She is at the center in the back 
row. Classmates are Carolyn Johnston, 
Flora Barber, Lewis Rose, Ralph Cass, 
Daniel Grant, David Grover, Ida Carr, 
Frances Spooner, Ethel Hall, and Hat- 
tie May Seely. 

Picture from Annual Catalogue of Afton High School, 1902-1903. 

Afton Historical Society. 

In a small book which I recently purchased at Old Hickory Antiques is the inscription 
“Miss L. Eva Bodley, Afton, N.Y., Feb. 1899". Miss Bodley’s name was Charlotte according 
to the invitation to her class Commencement on June 14, 1902. Also written in the book is 
“Miss Lottie”, hence the L. Eva Bodley. She was usually known as Eva. 

The reason that I knew of her was that she had been a teacher of my father, Bernett 
Decker. At least once, when I was young, she and her husband, Mr. Hudgins, stopped 
here to visit my father, pleasing him greatly. 

The book which I purchased is “A Brief History of the Empire State for Schools and 
Families” by Welland Hendrick, 1898. In 1899, Eva Bodley would have been a high school 
freshman. The author, in his preface, states that he wrote the book because there was no 
“brief school history of the state”. Probably in its only 31 8 pages, there is information that 
would today be omitted, since we now have another 100 years to study. The volume was 
intended to be “A text-book for a short term’s work in the grammar or academic grades.” 

Beginning with the early explorers, New York State history is traced up to the time of 
publication. Abbreviation is very noticeable. The 18th Century New Hampshire Grants dis- 
pute, which resulted eventually in the purchase of our Clinton Township from the Indians 
for the re-settlement of the “Vermont Sufferers”, is condensed to one page. In the “Doc- 
umentary History of New York” of 1851 , the subject takes up 500 pages of detailed docu- 
ments of the time. 

Considerable space is given to the period of Dutch rule in New York, the time of the ar- 
rival of my Dutch ancestors in the New World. War with Indians and with other colonies is 
prominent in the chronology. Attribution is given to the Dutch for Santa Claus and St. 
Nicholas and colored Easter eggs. 

Another legacy of the Dutch was the life-lease system which did not allow tenants to 
buy their farms. The system was finally abolished in 1846, as celebrated in the musical 
“Calico Thunder” as part of the Delaware County Bicentennial Celebration in 1 997. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 1999. 
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During the Great Depres- 
sion, farmers used ingenuity in 
getting produce and animals to 
market. Here a pig emerges 
from the back seat of a sedan. 

Picture from “The Growing 
of America” by John Rupnow 
and Carol Ward Knox, 1975. 

Americans have been hav- 
ing a love affair with automo- 
biles for many years. Antique, 
vintage, and classic cars at- 
tract wide attention at muse- 
ums and shows. In addition, 
owners are most ingenious in 
the ways they put their cars to 
use. This was especially true in 
the depression days, as illus- 
trated in the accompanying 

i rememoer a similar incident from the 1930's when my mother’s cousin, John Bisbee 
of Elmira, spent summers here, helping with chores, haying and pumping gas. John, a 
city boy, stood astounded when Ed Kittle of Hawkins Road stopped for gas with his se- 
dan. From the rear window of the back seat protruded the head of a heifer, while from the 
opposite window switched its tail. The heifer was being taken to be bred. 

Snapshots from the 1920’s show open-side touring cars with the back seats piled to 
capacity, waiting to transfer heads of cabbage to boxcars at the depot in Afton. 

About 1 932, my father bought a Pontiac coupe from which he removed the trunk cover 
door. He then built a wooden platform with side racks and tailgate to fit the space. This 
was both truck and car for transporting milk to the creamery and cow reed from Mudge’s 
Feed Store. The car also was the means by which my cousin Jeanette Grover and I got to 
school before the days of school buses. 

Many farms had “doodle-bugs", cars altered to suit many purposes. After the Pontiac, 
my father had a Buick five passenger coupe with a rumble seat. After it was no longer 
useful as a car, he stripped off the roof and back and added a fifth wheel attachment by 
which he cculd draw a long, low trailer on which to load binder-cut field corn to carry it to 
the silo for chopping. The trailer frame was welded from steel road forms left from the 
building of the bridge over Cornell Creek by the Firm of Tyne Brothers and Willey in 1933. 

Another adaptation by my father was a Chevrolet truck of indeterminate age which was 
also cabless. It was used for haying and for transporting cabbage to a storehouse near 
the Nineveh bridge. Mufflerless, everyone knew of our trips. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 1 999. 
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A Raphael Tuck Christmas card. The 
firm of London, Paris, and New York 
was a primary maker of quality cards. 
From collection of Charles Decker. 
Christmas is a Christian holiday, but 
its celebration takes many forms in dif- 
ferent countries around the world. 
Some of these customs are entirely un- 
known to us except through the media. 
In the southern hemisphere, Christmas 
falls in the summer, so a “White Christ- 
mas” is not an option. 

Out traditions of St. Nicholas, Santa 
Claus, and the Christmas tree came to 
us from Holland and Germany. St. Nicholas Day, on Dec. 6, is the occasion for giving gifts 
to children in many traditions. 

In the U.S., the pressure to buy, buy, buy begins in earnest the day after Thanksgiving, 
although Christmas merchandise is on display in stores well before Halloween. Almost 
every family has a Christmas tree, sometimes erected the weekend of Thanksgiving. Car- 
oling, shopping, and Christmas parties take up much of people's time just before the 
holiday. 

In Ethiopia, the world’s oldest Christian nation, the faithful stay awake all night on 
Christmas Eve, then feast on goat meat. On Jan. 7, all who can do so make a pilgrimage 
to Lalibela, the country’s holiest site. Their march is made colorful by their native cos- 
tumes and the icons showing scenes of the Nativity and other Christmas themes. 

The U.S. is not the only country where commerce and spirituality mix. In Bethlehem, 
souvenir shops offer for sale figures of the Christ Child and other religious objects. In 
Cuzco, Peru, the markets feature creche figures and in Paris, a huge Christmas market 
takes place before St. Martin’s Church, the oldest Lutheran church in France. 

In a part of Partugal, the Festas dos Rapazes is a sort of coming-of-age rite for teen- 
age boys. Secluded between Christmas and Epiphany, they emerge clothed in masks and 
costumes in which they bear gifts from house to house. After this, they are considered 
men of their village. 

NATO forces in Europe divide their holiday time between festive, spiritual, and military 
duties. Nowhere is the wish greater for “Peace on Earth”. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 1999. 
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This headline from 


TV stretching beyond 

the bounds for 
millennium coverage 


the entertainment sec- 
tion of the Sunday Press 
illustrates the mistaken 
idea that Jan. 1, 2000 is 
the beginning of a new 
millennium. Acting on 
this idea, the media may 
miss the greatest story 
of the millennium if it oc- 
curs during 2000. 

Sunday Press, Dec. 


26, 1999. 

In all the hype about Y2K, the concern over the functioning of computers as we enter 
the year 2000 has become confused with the turn of the millennium. The word millennium 
is derived from the Latin mille (thousand) and annum (year), thus a thousand years. We 
are now entering the final year of the second millennium since the birth of Christ. Decem- 
ber 31 of 2000 will be the last day of the 2nd millennium and January 1 of 2001 will be the 
first day of the 3rd millennium. 


Veronica G. Mann of Endicott stated the issue succinctly in a letter to the editor of the 
Press & Sun-Bulletin on Dec. 27. She wrote that “the second millennium encompasses all 
of the time from the beginning of the year 101 to the end of the year 2000". In the same 
way, a child is not a year old until it has completed a full year after the date of its birth. 

The Y2K concerns are real, but they have nothing to do with the millennium. All sorts of 
precautions are being taken in our computerized society to assure us that services such 
as power, heat, banking, airline travel, medical services, etc. will not be disrupted by the 
switch from 1999 to 2000. 

The simpler the culture and economy of a group, the less susceptible to disruption it 
might be. A short article in the Press & Sun-Bulletin of Dec. 28 points out that "The Amish 
are well-insulated from Y2K.” This was made clear to members of the Afton Historical So- 
ciety last spring when they took a bus trip to the Lancaster, PA, area. It was pointed out to 
them the absence of electric power lines and the use of horse-drawn equipment. The 
Amish do not have telephones in their homes, but may use public pay phones when 
needed. Evidently they do not have computers without electricity. 

Some of the gadgets on sale in the stores for the “millennium” are cheap and others 
are quite expensive. A cheap item is a pair of sunglasses formed by the number 2000 
with the two middle zeroes as the lenses. An expensive item is in sets of Waterford crys- 
tal stemware for drinking to the new millennium. 

One benefit is that if you celebrated the new millennium this year, you can again cele- 
brate it next year. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 1999. 
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Bernett H. Decker, 
Charles J. Decker, 
and Teddy. Teddy and 
his litter mate Clara 
Bow, were early pets 
of the Decker Family. 

Picture from Daisy 
Hurd Decker album, 
about 1930. 


Today, I took Lucy, my black Labrador dog, to the vet for her rabies and distemper 
shots. Actually, Lucy is a sort of community property of my neighbors, Bonnie and Ed Pitt, 
and myself. Ed brought Lucy here as a puppy when he was doing work on my house and 
she now stays here most of the time. 

There is no time in my life that we did not have at least one dog. The earliest picture of 
one is a puppy in my mother’s arms on the front porch. It must have been shortly after my 
parents were married in 1925 as my mother is wearing the same hat that she wore on her 
honeymoon. 

The next dogs were Clara Bow and Teddy, littermate collies. Teddy lived well into my 
teen years. He had lost an eye and he loved to race our noisy, old farm truck down the 
road. 

Jackie was part German Shepherd and was not always of a dependable disposition as 
on the occasion when he gave my mother’s sister a quick nip on the fanny when she was 
visiting. My father finally had to shoot Jackie, much to our dismay. 

Sister, a light tan mutt, was here at the same time as Jackie and they both often slept 
on my bed. Sister received a broken pelvis when she jumped off in front of a wheel of a 
cart-load of fencing material as I was driving the tractor up the road to the Faulkner farm. 
She was patched up by the vet, but always had bladder problems so that she had to stay 
in the barn at night. 

Bubby was one of our most memorable dogs. He was given to my father in the coal 
country. He was just a little ball of long black fur that kept growing and growing and grow- 
ing. My mother (under five feet tall) was his favorite person. When she returned from a 
trip, he would greet her by placing his paws on her shoulders. 

I can’t even remember all the names of our dogs. Callie had been dropped off at Betts- 
burg and was brought to us shortly after Bubby’s death by Herb Cross. Callie lived here 
seventeen years. Katscha was inherited from a friend and was Lucy's predecessor. 

By Charles J. Decker 
Afton Town and Village Historian 
January 2000 
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Eugenia Hobbs graduated from Oswego Normal 
School on June 29, 1887. She was from the Hobbs 
family of Nineveh, makers of fine carriages. 

Picture from Afton Historical Society. 

In scrapbook kept by Isabelle Jennings Seely, there 
is a clipping pertaining to the commencement ceremo- 
nies at Oswego Normal School on June 29, 1 887. 

Oswego Normal School was the first such institution 
organized in New York State, dating from 1 863. A nor- 
mal school is defined in Webster’s New World Diction- 
ary of the English Language of 1966 as "a school for 
training high-school graduates to become teachers”. 
The eleven Normal Schools in New York are now part 
of the New York State University System and have ex- 
panded to include many more fields of study. 

Isabelle Seely was a graduate of Oswego and one 



of her friends there was Eugenia Hobbs, from the carriage-making Hobbs family of Ni- 
neveh. She was one of thirty-six graduates on that day in 1887. All but two were women. 
The two men, named Andrews and Bentzein, were in Classical course while most of the 
women were in the Elementary English course. 


Eight of the graduates gave orations on various topics of the day. This was also done in 
high schools such as Afton and must have made for a long program on a warm summer 
evening, along with music and recitations. 


The subject of Eugenia Hobbs was “Henry George’s Land Theory”. Mr. George (1839- 
1897) was a social reformer from Philadelphia who originated the idea of a “single tax", 
promulgated in Our Land and Social Policy and Progress and Poverty. The reviewer 
stated that Miss Hobbs presented her topic “to her hearers in its most favorable and se- 
ductive light and we think that if Mr. George had been present the impulse to shake hands 
with her would have been quite natural”. 


Other orations of the day were “Uncle Tom Without a Cabin” by Virginia Reynolds, 
“Handwork in School” by Ada D. Bartlett, “Women and Education” by Cynthia Manro, “The 
Decay of Nations” by John Bentzein, “Childhood as Related to Nature" by Clara Estelle 
Burr, “The Adaptation of Plant Structure to Fertilization” by Annie R. Woods, and “War” by 
Eugene P. Andrews. The program concluded with an address and distribution of diplomas 
by Dr. Sheldon. 


By Charles J. Decker 
Afton Town and Village Historian 
January 2000 
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As a teenage girl, Anna L. Kniskern wrote to her Aunt 
Alida Kniskern, sister of her father, Lorennzo Dow 
Kniskern. Anna married first Mr. Clapper, by whom she 
had nine children, and then William Hollenback. 

Picture from Afton Historical Society. 

In some previously unexplored folders belonging to 
the Afton Historical Society. I recently discovered some 
items donated by John and Ruth Gregg. 

An intriguing letter, written on Oct. 13, 1887, to “Dear 
Aunt Lida” by Anna L. Kniskern, states that she is stay- 
ing with her mother’s sister, Mrs. Levi H. Robbins, in 
Worcester, N.Y Born in 1871, she would have been six- 
teen years old. On the same sheet is another letter from 
"Lucy" in Delhi, forwarding Anna’s letter to “Dear Lida”. 

The book “Some of the Descendants of Johann Peter 
Kniskern of Schoharie County, New York", written by 
Walter H. Kniskern in 1960, gives clues as to the people 
involved. Lucy (Halleck) was the wife of Lorenzo Dow 
Kniskern, the 5th child of Peter and Sophia Long 
Kniskern of Schoharie County. They had eight children, the seventh of whom was Anna. 

Alida (Vosburgh) was the wife of Lewis Kniskern, 1st child of Peter and Sophia, so she 
and Lucy were sisters-in-law. Anna had never met “Aunt Lida”, and was introducing her- 
self. She mentions sores on her face, probably teenage acne. Lucy writes a “brag letter”, 
telling how well each of her eight children is doing. Three daughters are living in Iroquois 
County, III., south of Chicago. 

Two other letters have to do with Matthew L. Kniskern, the 9th child of Peter and So- 
phia. His discharge papers show that he enlisted June 4, 1861 with the 72nd Regiment, 
Company F, of New York Infantry. He was discharged on June 20, 1864, after having 
fought in most of the engagements of his outfit. He was a prisoner for about two weeks at 
Chancellorsville in 1833, h 1 was released in an exchange. A document of July 12, 1897, 
shows that he received a ^nsion check for $36 as an invalid. He died June 3, 1917 and 
is buried with other family members in Glenwood Cemetery. 

Matthew had three children; Peter, who married Emma Jane Conrow, Harriet, who was 
the second wife of James C. Sands of Vallonia Springs, and Lilian, who was the first wife 
of Bert Lord of Afton and a teacher in the Afton School. 

Elmina Kniskern, sister of Anna, Married Charles Eckler. They were the parents of 
John Eckler and Lilian Eckler Maher. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2000. 
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Afton Presbyterian Sunday School 
class from about 1925. Front row, left 
to right: Doris Goodnough, Ruth 
Decker. Rear row: Margaret Guy, 
Thelma Tripp, Lpunette Barr, and 
teacher Mildred Merrell. 

Picture from Mildred merrell. Afton 
Presbyterian Church. 

Seventy five years ago, in 1 925, Mil- 
dred Merrell was the teacher of a girl’s 
class in the Afton Presbyterian Sunday 
School. Rev. Daniel M. Geddes was 
the Pastor at that time and was always 
very involved with young people. 
Mildred Merrell’s father, Will Merrell, 
built the house which is now the Presbyterian Manse. In what is now the Pastor’s office, 
Mildred’s mother, Nellie, was the local telephone operator, assisted by Mildred. 

Will Merrell helped build rural telephone lines in the area, aiming for 20 subscribers per 
line. Each farmer was to furnish so many poles, buy a share of stock, and buy a tele- 
phone. Will also repaired telephones and switchboards in area communities, including 
Afton. 

Of the class members in the picture, Thelma Tripp Austin is still living in Florida and 
Ruth Decker Braley is living in Indiana. The others are deceased. 

Margaret Guy lived near Washington, D.C. Late in her life, when she was almost blind, 
she compiled genealogies of the Guy, Chamberlain, and Light families, copies of which 
she presented to the Afton Historical Society. 

Thelma Tripp’s family lived on Afton’s East Side where Doris Stone now lives. Thelma 
was married first to Hayes Lord and then to Ted Austin and lived in the Town of Sanford. 
The Austins are related to me by marriage. 

Lounette Barr was last married to Fred Pease and they lived on Algerine Street. Sev- 
eral years ago, they gave to the Afton Historical Society a complete run of the “Afton En- 
terprise” of 1 91 1 containing O.P Judd’s “History of the Town of Afton". 

Doris Goodnough was the daughter of George and Minnie Goodnough whose diaries 
were given to the Afton Historical Society by Irving and Glenda More, Present owners of 
the former Goodnough home. 

Ruth Decker is my father’s sister. She and her first husband ran Brooks’ Store in Ni- 
neveh in the 1930’s . Fay Brooks then established his machine shop in Unadilla, now op- 
erated by his son Walter Brooks. 

By Charles J. Decker. Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2000. 
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This section of the map of De- 
posit shows the location of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church 
which welcomed people from the 
area black population. The building 
and congregation are now gone. 
The dark line is the Broome-Dela- 
ware County line, part of the origi- 
nal Line of Property separating In- 
dian and white territory. . 


From Plat Book of Broome 
County, 1908. 


Owned by Charles Decker. 


February is Black History Month 
and Chenango and the surrounding 


counties have a surprising amount of history connected with the black population. 

Before the American Revolution, many people in the settled parts of New York owned 
slaves. In fact, New York had the largest slave population other than the plantation colo- 
nies of the South. In 1 789, a New York State law declared that all children born of slaves 
were to be free. It was not until 1817 that a law was passed in New York freeing all slaves 
as of July 4, 1827. 

As the area west of the Line of Property, established by the Fort Stanwix Treaty of 
1768 to restrict whites from Indian territory, was opened up after the American Revolu- 
tion, our area became quickly settled. Some of the wealthier settlers owned slaves which 
they brought here with them. My Bevier ancestors, French Huguenots from New Paltz, 
N.Y., are listed as having slaves and probably brought them when they came to Hillcrest 
and Binghamton. 

Later in the 19th century there were sizable black populations in the area. In 1840, 
Norwich had 100 free blacks. In 1850, 37-year -old Peggy Bostwick was a member of the 
household of Robert Harpur, son of Robert, the founder of Harpursville. She probably 
was a servant. 

Escaping slaves from the South sometimes stayed in New York State where they found 
established communities of hospitable blacks. In 1875, after the Civil War, Broome 
County had 261 males and 293 females. Surprisingly, 48 of these were in the Town of 
Sanford. An additional 13 lived in the adjoining Town of Tompkins in Delaware County. The 
late Ruth Axtell believed that the employment offered by the lumber industry attracted 
these families to the Deposit area. Chenango County had 130 males and 126 females. Of 
these, 144 were in Norwich and 7 in Afton. One family lived on the site of the present 
Baptist parsonage. 

Where there were a number of black families, there grew up African Methodist Episco- 
pal Churches. At the turn of the 20th century there were two in Binghamton, one in Nor- 
wich, and one in Deposit. Two still exist in Binghamton but the others no longer survive. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2000. 
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“The Old Strawberry Tree” 
which stood along the driveway 
of Addie Standish’s house in the 
1930’s when Frank and Daisy 
Decker lived next door. The pre- 
sent tree on the site may -be the- ■ 
same one or grown up from a 

shoot. 

Photo by Daisy Hurd Decker. 
One of the favorite apples of 
my Grandmother Daisy Hurd 
Decker was the Strawberry Ap- 
ple. There may have been a 
Strawberry Apple tree on the 
farm where she grew up on Hurd 
road in Harpursville, but I do not remember one in the Decker orchard which was on the 
site of the Quonset Hut now owned by Dale Grover, directly across from the Golden Age 
Rest Home. 

In 1925, my grandparents moved to Afton to the house directly across the street from 
the Afton Museum. They shared a driveway with the Lawrence Carroll family who lived 
where Addie Standish now lives. On the Carroll side, toward the barn, stood what my 
grandmother called “The Old Strawberry Tree”. The tree still stands there, apparently the 
same one. It has been there as long as Mrs. Standish has lived there. 

Over the 40 years that my grandmother lived there, and through a succession of neigh- 
bors after the Carrolls, she had access to the apples to eat out of hand and making jelly. 

There were several apple varieties incorporating “Strawberry” into the name. These are 
listed in “The Apples of New York” by S.A. Beach, 1905, and in some of the reports of the 
New York State Commissioner of Agriculture. Those whose descriptions most nearly fit 
this tree are the “Chenango Strawberry” and the "Late Strawberry". The first was devel- 
oped in Lebabon, Madison County, in 1848 and the second in Aurora, Cayuga County 
about the same time. This Afton tree was probably the “Chenango Strawberry”. 

About 500 apple varieties originated in New York state before 1850. very few varieties 
of the 19th century can now be found in our supermarkets. Some of them may still be 
found in old orchards around New York. 

There are at present organizations which are tracking down these old varieties, taking 
shoots, and grafting them onto root stock so that they will not become extinct. 

The most familiar reference to apples in folklore is that of Johnny Appleseed, born 
John Chapman, who distributed apple seeds and shoots in Ohio and Indiana, but before 
1848 when the “Strawberry” was developed. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2000. 
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In the Tribeca neighborhood of 
lower Manhattan, there are many 19th 
century buildings, erected when they 
were both decorative and utilitarian. 
Being early for a lunch engagement, I 
was able to walk around and see the 
wonderful variety of ornament. 

Picture from “New York City: a Pho- 
tographic Portrait". 1973. 

The week of President’s Day, I rep- 
resented the Town of Afton at the As- 
sociation of Towns meeting in New 
York City. This is a training session for 
the town officials. As Town Historian 
and the only delegate from Afton, I at- 
tended a variety of meetings and vis- 
ited the display booths in order to 
bring back information that I thought 
would be of use to Afton. 

The meetings were held at the New 
York Hilton on 53rd Street, but I stayed 
with a friend in Chelsea on West 26th 
Street, only a ten minute subway ride 
away. I could get up at 7:30, eat break- 
fast at a deli around the corner, and 
be at the Hilton for a 9:00 A.M. 


meeting. 

To me New York has become a city not of strangers. Sunday night I Went out to dinner 
with my host and a Greek friend whom I had met before. The first person I met as I en- 
tered the opening meeting on Monday morning was Margaret Wicks of the Town of Coles- 
ville, a former Bookmobile patron, and a frequent attender at the New York meetings. Dur- 
ing lunch break, I was eating in a deli near the hotel when I realized that someone was 
waving to me from outside. It was Margaret, passing by with other Broome County 
people. 

In the display booth area, Suzanne Meredith, Town of Union Historian, was in charge 
of the Historian’s booth. Later she chaired a session at which Gerald Smith, City Historian 
of Binghamton, and Dr. Joseph Meany, New York State Historian, were speakers. Both of 
them are well-known to me. 

On Wednesday, I had lunch with Maurice Bruet, whose mother is related to Mildred 
Merrell, Ellen Russ, and Dorathy Thomson. Maurice works as a landscape architect for 
the City of New York in the Tribeca neighborhood near Chinatown, so I got to see another 
area of this city of great variety. From there I returned to Chelsea to visit the Chelsea An- 
tique Center, a twelve story multi-dealer complex. There, a book dealer remembered me 
from my visit last year. 

Manhattan is composed of many neighborhoods, some of them not much bigger in 
area than Afton, but with a much denser concentration of population. After living in such a 
neighborhood for a time, people become members there, just as we do in small towns. 
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The old Belden Hotel, 
sometimes called the Blind 
Tavern, was built in 1853. 
The structure was razed 
sometime I the late 1970’s. 

Picture from negative of 
Daisy Hurd Decker. 

Until about twenty years 
ago, there was an old 
building at the foot of 
Belden Hill on Route 7. In 
a state of disrepair, it was 
large and had an impres- 
sive portico with four 
square columns over the 
entryway. 

This was the old Belden Hotel, sometimes called the Blind Tavern, perhaps because it 
was partially hidden by large trees at the bend in the road. It was built by Ephraim Norcutt 
in 1 853. While the Albany & Susquehanna Railroad was being built in the 1 860's, work- 
men and their families boarded at the hotel. 

My Grandmother Decker remembered that her father, Griffin Hurd, hired out his team 
of horses for work on the railroad which was completed to the tunnel, opened in 1868. 
The railroad was leased to the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company in 1870. 

In 1869, Henry Manderville (Manville, Manderville) bought the hotel. The 1869-70 Di- 
rectory of Broome and Tioga Counties lists him as having a farm and saw mill on Lot 90 
at Belden. The 1889 Williams Directory of Broome and Chenango Counties lists him as a 
farmer at Belden with 1 00 acres. 

Lloyd Badger was a grandson of Henry Manville and was born in an upstairs bedroom 
of the Belden Hotel in 1886. At the time of the publication of Leone Jacobs’ book Fires. 
Famines and Festivals, a History of Colesville. 1785-1978." Mr . Badger was still living at 
the ripe old age of 92 and was able to reminisce about his youth and the hotel. 

At the time of the compilation of the book, Mr. and Mrs. Carlton Wakeman were the 
owners of the hotel, but both of them died in the spring of 1978. The fate of the building 
was then in question. It was torn down soon after that time. The federal-style fan-light win- 
dow from the portico is preserved in the basement of the St. Luke’s Museum in Harpurs- 
ville. It is part of architectural remnants of other old buildings of the area. The window 
measures over six feet long and is thirty inches high. 

According to Daisy Hurd Decker, the portico and columns were added to the Belden 
Hotel at a later date, within her memory. She lived from 1 878 to 1 981 . 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2000. 
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The autograph of Van 
Wyck Brooks, famous 
author in-American letters. 
From Walter Rose. 

Afton Historical Society. 
Among autographs of fa- 
mous people presented to 
the Afton Historical Society 
by Walter Rose several 
years ago is the signature 
of Van Wyck Brooks, dated on September 28, 1943. He was a writer of literary history, bi- 
ography, and criticism. Born in 1886 in Plainfield, N.J., he graduated from Harvard Univer- 
sity. After living in Europe for several yeas, he taught at Stanford University and did maga- 
zine work. Later he went to Boston. 

I first became familiar with Van Wyck Brooks when I read his book “New England: In- 
dian Summer, 1865-1915”, published in 1940. It introduced me to Boston and New Eng- 
land and many of its famous authors such as Francis Parkman, Henry James, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Emily Dickinson, and William Dean Howells. His style was easy to read 
and made you want to read more. 

In his preface, Mr. Brooks explains that some of his subjects were not of New England 
birth, but had some connection with it in later life, as he did. 

His writing, especially of Boston, sparked my interest in that city. Since, like Brooks, I 
have New England ancestors, the whole area intrigues me. I have been to Boston several 
times and enjoy the old buildings around Louisburg Square, Boston Common, and the 
Public Gardens. The first First Night celebration which I ever attended was in Boston. One 
of the events of the evening was held in Faneuil Hall, one of the city’s most historic 
buildings. 

Boston can also be exotic. It is a great city for walking and has historic trails marked 
out to follow. On Charles Street, one may see the unexpected, such as a girl waking 
down the street with a snake coiled around her arm. 

Churches in use in the days of the American Revolution are still in use and their spires 
dot the skyline, although high-rise buildings are appearing. 

At a Shriners Parade on Boylston Street about twenty year ago, a Morris Dance group 
from Binghamton was performing on Copley Square. Just a few weeks ago, I ran into one 
of its members in Binghamton and we chatted about that parade. He still performs with 
the group which comes to Oneonta and Norwich. 

By Charles J. Decker. Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2000. 
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Sage Chapel was built on the Cornell 
University campus in 1875. Money was 
donated by Henry Sage when his wife 
thought the small chapel being planned 
was inadequate for a university. 

Picture from “Cornell & Ithaca in Post- 
cards’’ by Harvey Roehl, 1986. 

Sage Chapel, on the Cornell Univer- 
sity campus in Ithaca, was dedicated in 
1875, When the university was only ten 
years old. Money for the original section 
was given by Henry Sage and the archi- 
tect was Charles Babcock, a faculty member. Several changes have been made over the 
years, but each was in keeping with the original design. The most recent was the exten- 
sion toward Willard Straight Hall, the Student Union. A new pipe organ was installed then. 

The arched interior is of dark wood, subtly stenciled on the beams. The ceiling is 
painted in symbolic motifs. Behind the pulpit are mosaic panels depicting human figures. 
Gold fragments give a brilliance to the panels. 

While a student at Cornell from 1947 to 1951, I often attended Sunday services at 
Sage Chapel which is non-sectarian. Each Sunday, a noted clergyman was preacher in- 
stead of a regular pastor. I heard such men as Reinhold Niebuhr, Ralph Sockman, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, and Bernard Clausen. The latter was familiar to my mother from her 
days as a student at Syracuse University. Another speaker was Joshua Loth Liebman, the 
first rabbi to preach there. 

Buried in the crypt in Sage Chapel are founder Ezra Cornell and his wife and son 
Alonzo, other founding families, and Edmund Ezra Day, President when I entered Cornell. 
A wall plaque in the sanctuary is a memorial to Ernest Huffcut, a Dean of the Cornell Law 
School, and in 1879 a member of the first graduating class of what is now Afton Central 
School. 

The annual Christmas concerts at Sage Chapel are a wonderful experience and are 
standing room only. In recent years, there have to be two performances. It was there that I 
first heard a harpsichord played. 

During the 1970’s I attended a six-week summer school session to study the Spanish 
language. I had always envied fraternity brothers who could attend summer school while I 
was baling hay and cultivating corn. I don’t remember much Spanish, but I sang in the 
Sage Chapel Choir (they took anyone in the Summer) and learned what little I know 
about reading music. That has been of great benefit in singing in my church choir. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town, and Village Historian. March 2000. 
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Bettsburgh 

in the early 
20th century 
before Route 
4 1 was paved. 
Of the several 
buildings then 
existing, only 
the mansard 
roofed house 
now owned by 
the Cross 
family and the 
white house 
behind it are 
now standing. 

Photo from Marjorie Merritt Prentice. Afton Historical Society. 

Bettsburgh was the earliest settlement in what is now the Town of Afton. It was named 
after Peter Betts who was the first storekeeper and the first postmaster in the hamlet. A 
post office was maintained there from 1 808 to 1 838. The South Bainbridge post office 
(now Afton) was established in 1819. 

Photographs show that there was still quite a settlement in Bettsburgh in the early 20th 
century. One building on the right side of the road was moved there when Enos Johnston 
built his new house with the mansard roof in 1876. The house behind that one is one of 
the earliest still standing in the town. Mr. Johnston kept a small grocery store until he be- 
came a merchant in Afton and also entered the banking business there. He established a 
cheese factory in the building which he had moved across the road and was producing 
about 550 pounds of cheese a day in 1 880. In 1 902, he had the largest dairy in the Town 
of Afton with 45 milk cows. He probably bought milk from neighboring farmers to maintain 
his production. 

There were also several other prosperous businesses at Bettsburgh. Asa Stowell, an 
early settler, had built a saw and grist mill near the river bank about 1810. After a fire in 
1872, the grist mill was rebuilt by Isaac N. Smith. It was still operating in the early 20th 
century. Robert Bulkeley once told me about bringing grist there to be ground in the 
spring of the year. He had crossed the river on the ice and was concerned that the ice 
might break up in the thawing weather before he could re-cross with his sacks of ground 
meal. 

John Gregg, whose family later owned the Johnston farm, in several pages of mem- 
oirs, wrote of roaming the river flats and tracing out the remains of the mills and the 
sluice way which fed water to the mill wheels for power. ' 

Another mill was a carding mill for preparing wool for spinning, operated by Thomas 
Terry. A blacksmith shop stood just down from the river road. When I was young, there 
were still several buildings, including at least one residence, along the road just past the 
main Bettsburgh intersection by the Cross farm. Today, only two buildings remain of those 
in the old pictures. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2000. 
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An example of the humor and manner of dress 
among college students in 1926. 

From: "College Humor: The Best of American 
Humor”. October, 1926. 

The issue of “College Humor” of October 1926 
is of interest to me because that is the year of my 
birth. I have picked up several publications which 
show what life was like in that year. 

Some of the writers in the magazine whose 
names are familiar to me are Colleen Moore, Rob- 
ert Benchley, and John Held, Jr. Grantland Rice 
and James Montgomery Flagg were to have arti- 
cles in the November issue. The magazine was 
celebrating its 6th anniversary. 

The country was in the midst of the Roaring 
Twenties, the era of the Flapper and Flaming 
Youth. The girl’ short dresses, flat chests, rolled- 
down stockings, and bobbed hair shocked older 
generation. Young men in the cartoons sport fedo- 
ras, cuffed, wide-leg pants, and sometimes spats. 
Fur coats seem to be popular among both men 
and women of the college crowd. 

Jazz, cigarettes, liquor drunk in speakeasies (it 
was prohibition time), and the Charleston were fa- 
vorite diversions. 

Parker and Eversharp fountain pens, Conn band 
instruments, Lucky Strike and Camel cigarettes, 
Bayer aspirin, and Underwood typewriters all ad- 
vertised for the patronage of college students. 
Many of the brand names in ads have since passed into oblivion. 

Much of the humor in the magazine seems very corny and unsophisticated by today’s 
standards. Examples are: 1. Professor: Decline love, Miss Jones. Miss Jones: Decline 
love? Not me. (Georgia Craker). 2. I call my sweetheart cornmeal because she’s so 
mushy. (Utah Humbug). 3. Phyllis: Mother, did you know Moses had indigestion like you 
have? My Sunday School teacher told me the Lord gave him two tablets. (Cornell Widow). 
4. Among those present are of course the “popular girls,” commonly called the "Tonsil 
Group”. Everybody takes them out. (Bison). 

Such humor today would probably result in loud groans among readers and hearers. I 
remember that an editor of the “Cornell Widow” was suspended for publishing a joke too 
risque. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2000. 



“What’s plural for whim?” 
“Women.” 

— Pitt Panther. 
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Afton Mountain Vineyards, near the base 
of Afton Mountain in Virginia has been pro- 
ducing for about 18 years. It is open for tours. 
From brochure of Afton Mountain 

Vineyards. 

I recently spent a ten-day vacation driving 
to Florida and back. To drive south at this 
time of year is like having two springs. The 
season is much earlier this year. By the time I 
reached the Harrisburg area, trees were bud- 
ding, the forsythia was in bloom, and the 
grass was green. In Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia, more green was evident and bulbs 
were in bloom. In Virginia, the redbud trees 
were gorgeous with their purple blossoms 
and the daffodils were just past their prime. 

Further South, yellow flowers on a viney 
growth covered some of the fences along 1-95 
and trees were leaved out. In the Carolinas, 
wildflowers planted in the medians and road- 
sides were popping into bloom. The only ones 
which I recognized were California poppies. 

As I returned home, the reverse process took place, but with a decided spurt toward 
spring since the week before. Here in Afton, the grass is now green and the daffodils are 
in bloom. The hills are turning purple with the budding trees. 

In St. Augustine, I revisited the Lightner Museum, the former Alcazar Hotel, built by rail- 
roader Henry M. Flagler to lure wealthy northerners to winter in St. Augustine. The Ponce 
De Leon Hotel across the street is now Flagler College. Extension of the railroad to Miami 
caused the closing of the hotels. The Alcazar was the first major building erected of con- 
crete poured on the site. The swimming pool area now houses a cafe and antique shops. 

In one shop, specializing in old books and paper items, I met the owner and a cus- 
tomer who both had Syracuse connections. I told the women that I was from New York 
State. When she saw my Afton Fair tee-shirt she said: “Afton! My father had a garage in 
Afton!” It was Pratt’s Garage on Rte. 7. She still has relatives in Sidney. 

In Afton, Virginia, I took a detour into the community whose main intersection consists 
of three antique shops and a Post Office. The Afton Mountain Vineyard is just down the 
road. Afton is reached by a series of Tortuous switch backs down the mountainside. I was 
then wearing my Afton Historical Society shirt. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2000. 
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Listing for the John Padgett 
family of the Town of Afton 
(Then Bainbridge) from, the 
New York State Census for 
1855, a valuable source of in- 
formation for genealogists as it 
gives the names of all mem- 
bers of a household. 

Property of the Afton Town 

Historian. 

Although not stated as an official duty of Town Historians, one function is that of an- 
swering requests for family information. Not all Town Historians do this but I have a good 
reference collection and I most always get a wealth of information in return. 

Recently a letter from a Mrs. Gallery was passed on to me by Rev. Douglas Horne. In 
preparing for a family reunion this summer, she was looking for information on John 
Padgett and his family. The only facts were that they had lived in Nineveh and that John, 
his wife Alvira, and their children Henry and Sarah were buried in the Nineveh Cemetery. 

The Town Clerk's Office records revealed no burial records (they begin in the 1 930's) 
and no death records in the later indexed books. It was not known which town the family 
lived in, although the address was Nineveh. 

I went to the Nineveh Cemetery where I quickly found the family monument from which 
I copied the dates. Back at the Town Clerk’s office, I found the death records for John and 
Sarah in the older un-indexed book, as I had the year of death. John’s birthplace was 
given as Oxford and Sarah’s mother’s name was given as Almira, not Alvira, Scott, one of 
the things being searched by Mrs. Gallery. The monument also listed Almira. I then found 
John’s obituary in the “Afton Enterprise” of June 18, 1896. The papers were missing for 
Sarah’s death year and the others were too early. 

The 1855 New York Census lists the family in the Town of Afton, and with two more 
children, Leonard and Silas E. Padgett. The “Manual of the Presbyterian Church of Ni- 
neveh, New York” of 1879 records Silas and his wife Frances as members in the 1860’s. 
The “Atlas of Chenango County, New York” of 1 875 shows the Padgett house in the Town 
of Afton on Route 7, just over the line from Nineveh. 

Thanks to the index of “The Annals of Oxford” of 1 906, compiled by Charlotte Stafford, 
Town of Oxford Historian, I was able to find three generations of John Padgetts there. The 
date for John 3 is right for the one being searched. Thus all the pieces fall together like a 
piece of detective work. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2000. 
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Claire Mendenhall, a 1935 graduate of the State Normal 
School at Oneonta. Her nickname was “Mendy”. Quotation un- 
der her picture: “Nothing is impossible to the willing heart.” 

From O-EN-ESS, 1935 Yearbook of the State Normal School 
of Oneonta. 

Old yearbooks are fun to look through, even though they are 
not from a school or college which you attended. The 1935 
yearbook of the State Normal School of Oneonta, now SUCO at 
Oneonta, contains pictures of several Afton girls, one of whom 
is Claire Mendenhall. 

I remember Claire, who became a teacher at Oxford, and her 
sister Belle, who married Raoul Ihrie. They joined the Afton 
Presbyterian Church on March 27, 1937 where, with their 
mother Carrie Martin Mendenhall they attended. Their father Isaiah had died in 1928. 

Mrs. Mendenhall was a friend of my Grandmother and the family lived in what is known 
as the Whitman Block, two doors from the Afton Town Clerk’s Office. 

When young, I once sat next to the Mendenhalls at a church supper. I believe it was 
Claire who entertained me with home-made, cut out forms with arcs and geometrical 
shapes in which lines looked shorter or longer according to juxtaposition. Actually they 
were equal in length. 

Claire Mendenhall graduated from Afton High School in 1932, a classmate of Marjorie 
Nesbitt, Wahneta McCulley, and Mary Ruland. They were also classmates at Oneonta. 

The Mendenhalls were originally from the Town of Coventry, where Carrie and Isaiah 
had taken over the farm of her father Charles Martin. Mendenhall Road crosses a part of 
Coventry, Colesville, and Afton. Joslyn Road, named after relatives, joins the northern 
end of Mendenhall Road in a loop from Route 235. 

The family connections of Martins, Mendenhalls, Joslyns, and Landers are revealed in 
the inscriptions on the family monuments on two nearby lots in Glenwood Cemetery. 
Claire is buried on the Mendenhall-Joslyn lot with her parents, a sister Edna who died 
young, and Edna and William Joslyn. Apparently, Mrs. Joslyn was Carrie Mendenhall’s 
sister. Belle and Raoul Ihrie are buried on the Landers-lhrie lot. Hattie Martin Landers 
was also a sister of Carrie. Grandparents Charles and Isabella Martin and Great-grand- 
parents Charles and Lovise Martin are also there. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2000. 
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Sign for Afton Road near Baker, California. In the Mo- 
jave Desert, Baker is in a very sparsely settled area. 
Photo by Betty Mayerhauser. 

In March I received a note from Betty Mayerhauser of 
Perry Road with a photograph of an Afton Road sign 
near Baker, California, in the Mojave Desert. The May- 
erhausers had taken a cross-country train trip to Cali- 
fornia and then rented a car to drive from San Diego to 
Las Vegas. 

Afton, New York received its name from “Afton Wa- 
ter”, the poem by Robert Burns, which begins “Flowing 
gently sweet Afton.” A committee of three chose the 
name for our town. They were Joseph P. Chamberlin, 
Daniel A. Carpenter, and Joseph Bennett Chaffee. 

After my visit to Afton, Va., I made a phone call to there and have since received the 
source of the Afton name there. It is the same as for our town. Mrs. David Hansbrough, 
wife of the first postmaster and a native of Scotland, is one person credited with giving 
the name. Another is Colonel Claudius Crozet, a railroader, who suggested the name for 
the railroad station there. 

There are eleven Aftons in the United States: in Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New York, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. There is also 
an Affton, Missouri. These are all found in the “Hammond Medallion World Atlas” of 1969. 
“Mitchell’s New General Atlas” of 1867 does not list the Aftons of Louisiana, Michigan, 01- 
kahoma, Texas, Wyoming, or Affton, Missouri. They were either not yet founded or had a 
name change. It does list an Afton, Indiana and Afton, Tennessee in Shelby County at the 
opposite end of the state from the current Afton, Tennessee in Greene County. 

Of all the Aftons in 1969, our Afton ranks third in population, with 865 people. Afton, 
Wyoming leads with 1 ,337 and Afton, Oklahoma has 1 ,1 1 1 . Afton, Louisiana has the low- 
est listed population with 35. Afton, Tennessee is next with 150, then Afton, Minnesota 
with 158, and Afton, Virginia with 200. Afton, Texas and Affton, Missouri have populations 
too small to be listed. 

Some of the county names found in New York State also were transposed to states 
where other Aftons are located. Included are Greene, Madison, and Washington. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2000. 
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Salt production in Syracuse in the early 
part of the 20th century. The salt is measured 
in the traditional bushel amount. 

Post card from Charles J. Decker. 

Salt is a common household commodity 
which dates from antiquity. In St. Matthew’s 
Gospel we read "Ye are the salt of the earth, 
but if the salt have lost its savor, wherewith 
shall it be salted?” 

Celia Landers Liggett wrote in a D.A.R. pa- 
per in 1930 about American Indians remain- 
ing in the Afton area after white people had made their settlements. Her Grandfather Phi- 
lander Landers told of Indians who asked to borrow his five pail iron kettle. They would be 
gone a few days and then return with a quantity of salt in the kettle. They never divulged 
the source of the salt. 

In 1859, New York State produced over Seven million bushels of salt, about 59% of the 
national output. One center of production was Salina, near Syracuse, where salt was 
once a source of power for the Onondagas. When production came under the jurisdiction 
of New York State in 1795, lots were leased to salt makers who had to pay a duty of four 
cents per bushel. 

The City of Syracuse annexed the community of Salina in 1847 and became known as 
“Salt City.” A Syracuse University song has the title “The Saltine Warrior” and a bronze 
statue of an Indian warrior stands before the old Carnegie Library on the campus. 

Salt is the subject of folklore and ethnic traditions. A pinch of salt thrown over the 
shoulder is a sign of good luck. In Germany, part of the wedding celebration is the pres- 
entation of “Saltz und Brot” or Salt and Bread to the bride, symbolic as staples for the 
kitchen of a new home. At the wedding of Peter Jures and Anna Jurjens which I attended 
in Hamburg in 1962, two young girls made this presentation. 

In Munich, Germany, the Technical Museum has part of its display in a former salt mine 
under the Isar River. Methods of production from earliest times to the present were 
demonstrated. 

North of Ithaca is a salt production plant where the salt is extracted by pumping water 
into the deposits and then evaporating the brine. When I was a student at Cornell, the 
Westminster Fellowship members were dinner guests at the home of one of the execu- 
tives of that company. ' * ' ' r ^ 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2000. 
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An aerial view of Montreat from many 
years ago. The assembly Inn is the large 
building at the left. The William Black Lodge, 

. j site of my meetings, is to the left of it, outside 

the picture. 

Picture from Charles J. Decker. 

During the first week of May I attended a 
Seminar on Local Church History at Mont- 
reat, N.C. Nestled in the mountains near Ash- 
ville, Montreat was developed around the turn 
of the 20th century as a resort area. The retreat center is owned by the Presbyterian 
Church. Just down hill from it, in the small valley, are Montreat College and the southern 
office of the Presbyterian Historical Society. 

I found all kinds of New York State connections with former strangers who attended the 
meeting. After mentioning that my ancestor, Rev. John Young, had founded the first 
church in Southold, Long Island, I found that ancestors of John Shafer of Owego had at- 
tended that church. Margery Sly, from the Philadelphia office of the Presbyterian Histori- 
cal Society, also had ancestors in that church. They later moved to Morristown, N.J. as 
mine did. 

Margery’s father was a student at Cornell University for part of the time that I was 
there. Her co-worker, Tom McKittrick, had recently had surgery performed by one of my 
Cornell room-mates, now Dr. Ames Filippone of Morristown. 

Beverly Reed of Ithaca knows two women in her church, Betty Klaer and Marian Howe, 
who were staff people for Cornell United Religious Work when I was a student. 

Nancy Bohn of Mt. Vernon, N.Y., is a member of Huguenot Presbyterian Church in Pel- 
ham, the home church of our former pastor, Rev. Richard Heaphy. She knows his family. 

A tour of Warren Wilson College in Swannanoa, N.C., revealed New York State con- 
nections there. Begun as a school for farm boys from the mountains, it was named for 
Rev. Dr. Warren H. Wilson who had organized the Department of Country Life within the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. He had once been the pastor of a small rural 
church at Quaker Hill in Dutchess County, N Y. Years ago, the Afton Presbyterian Church 
sent mission boxes to Swannanoa. 

All of these things were discovered during conversations at meals and as we sat talk- 
ing while sitting in Kennedy rockers on the long porch during the evenings. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. May 2000. 
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A memorial cross commemorating the death of 
H. Edward Toshlog in a truck accident on October 
14, 1994. It is located where Interstate 88 crosses 
the Susquehanna near Harpursville. 

Photo by Charles J. Decker. 

On Interstate Highway 88, at. the. Susquehanna 
River crossing near Harpursville, stands a cross. It 
is a memorial to 60-year-old H. Edward Toshlog 
who was killed in a truck accident there on October 
14, 1994. If I remember right, “Mr. Ed” was from 
Ohio. The cross was erected soon after the fatal ac- 
cident and is kept decorated with seasonal ar- 
rangements of artificial flowers. 

Such crosses are fairly common along highways 
where accidents have happened. The fist I ever no- 
ticed were along Route 6 near Sandwich, Mass., 
on Cape Cod and they still remain. Two are on the 
right side of the road and the other one is one the 
left. I do not know if the deaths resulted from one 
accident or from two. There being no shoulders, 
there is no way to stop to look. 

Again, last March, I saw three crosses, not all 
alike, in a group along Interstate 95 in the South. 
On my recent trip to North Carolina, I saw others 
along Route 70. 

Such memorials have become quite controversial in some areas across the country. 
An article in the “Press & Sun-Bulletin” for Jan. 27, 2000, has the title "Crash-Site Memori- 
als Spark Protest in Oregon”. Opponents to them claim that public highways are not a 
suitable place for such memorials and that the crosses are a religious symbol. Some ac- 
tivists, in opposition, have erected black cross placards imppnted with a red “666”, a Sa- 
tanic mark. 

States vary in their laws. In some places the memorials are removed, along with the 
opposition placards. Texas allows the crosses only at the sites of alcohol related traffic 
deaths. Tennessee prohibits anything placed on the highway right of way. 

Montana has allowed crosses along the highway for almost 50 years. Local posts of 
the American Legion, through an informal agreement with the state , may erects crosses 
at fatal accident sites. 

The controversy continues. Some people wish for legislation making the crosses legal, 
while others wish to ban them entirely. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. May 2000. 
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Everette Weeks of Bain bridge 
with his donkey cart at the Afton 
Fair in 1915. The cart is now 
owned by the Afton Historical 

Society. 

Picture from “Cornell Rural 
School Leaflet”, March. 1916. 

The “Cornell Rural School 
Leaflet” is an informative source 
of facts about the educational 
system in the first half of the 20th 
century in New York State. It was 
published by the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University. The editor of the leaflets was Edward M. Tut- 
tle, who in each issue includes "A Letter to Boys and Girls” which is aimed at district 
schools and to me seems to be quite condescending in tone. 

The editor’s letter in the issue for March, 1916, has a picture with the title “A Little 
Reader for a School Parade”. In fact, the picture is of Everette Weeks of Bainbridge, driv- 
ing a decorated donkey cart at the Afton Fair. The Afton Historical Society has the same 
picture plus one of a later date. A few years ago, Everette’s widow Leona Weeks, donated 
the same cart to the Afton Historical Society and it has been decorated in a similar man- 
ner for special occasions. 

Letters from boys and girls from around the state also appear in each issue. Also in 
March, 1916, Ada L. Weeks of District 6, Town of Bainbridge, wrote that her school had 
seen twenty six kinds of birds that spring. A project of her school had been to spray the 
apple trees in an orchard, using her uncle’s buckboard wagon and her father’s horse. The 
whitewash barrel with a force pump and hose was used to apply a solution of one pound 
of arsenate of lead to eighteen gallons of water. A cautionary note from Mr. Tuttle com- 
mends the children for their project, but warns that sprays are poisonous and that an 
adult should supervise the work. Probably today, the whole process, including the poison, 
would be a no-no for children, or for anyone. 

The January, 1916, issue has a letter from Lee M. Harrington of District 10, Town of 
Coventry. He tells of his school’s collection of at least 24 birds nests which have been 
gathered and mounted on cardboard. A lack of cardboard has prevented the mounting of 
many more. 

Corn day was a big activity for rural schools. Each school was invited to send two ears 
of corn to Farmers’ Week at Cornell in February. One ear should be flint and the other 
dent corn. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 2000. 
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Edward Anthony was the founder of the company which later 
became known as Agfa-Ansco. He was a pioneer in many ar- 
eas of photography. 

Picture from “agfa-Ansco, 1842-1942”. 1942. 

In 1 839, Louis Danguerre published his process for produc- 
ing pictures by the action of light on a chemically sensitized sur- 
face. In 1840, Edward Anthony used this new technique to help 
establish the border between the State of Maine and Canada. 
This was the first use of photography, the daguerreotype, by 
any government. 

In 1 842, Anthony established the first photographic supply 
house in the world at 308 Broadway in New York City. From 1842 to 1847, he had a por- 
trait studio in Washington, D.C. and during this time began to manufacture cameras and 
chemicals. His brother, Henry T. Anthony, joined the firm in 1850 and was the first person 
to use a glass plate negative which could be printed in multiple copies. The daguerreo- 
type, on a metal sheet, could make only one. 

In 1862, the Anthonys were supplying photographic supplies to Matthew Brady, the 
great Civil War photographer. They also had their own photographer with the Union Army; 
Thomas C. Rocke. The double image stereoscope pictures became popular home enter- 
tainment and the Anthonys sent photographers all over the United States to supply the 
need. 

In 1870, William Henry Jackson used Anthony materials to photograph western scen- 
ery. His pictures were influential in the establishment of Yellowstone National Park. In May 
1887, the Anthony firm developed the dry plate and soon after purchased a controlling in- 
terest in the flexible film company of Rev. Hannibal Goodman. 

In 1902, E. and H.T. Anthony Company merged with the Scovill and Adams Company 
and moved their main manufacturing operation to Binghamton. In 1907, the “An” of An- 
thony and “Sco” of Scovill were combined to form the name Ansco. 

In 1928, a merger with a European organization resulted in the Agfa-Ansco name for 
the Company. The same year, a large, modern plant was built in Binghamton. 

The plant in Afton was built in 1914 and the site included the land around Afton Lake 
and across Route 7 to the Susquehanna River, a total of about 240 acres. The plant 
closed in 1 922 and was razed in the 1 930’s. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 2000. 
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The despair of a homeless mother and her 
children during the Great Depression. 

From “This Fabulous Century; 1930-1940." 
Time-Life, 1971. 

A recent television documentary explored 
the lives of the teen-age homeless during the 
Great Depression. The focus was on young 
males, many of whom became hobos and trav- 
eled on freight trains in seeking work. 

Reasons for leaving home varies. Often in 
the despair of the depression, parents could 
not support all of their children and turned 
some of them out on their own with no means 
of support. In other cases, teen-agers no longer 
wished to live at home where there was no 
promise of a future and left on .their own. 

Riding the rails was a dangerous business, 
even for an adult. For one thing, it was illegal to hop a train without paying a fare. Railroad 
police would round up any violators that they could catch. Secondly, many injuries and 
deaths resulted from falling off from railroad cars or from falling under the wheels of a 
moving train while trying to hop a ride. Many teen-agers probably vanished without a 
trace from such accidents or from other causes. 


Being a hobo was a bleak life with no assured meals and housing. As with older hobos, 
the teen-agers often had to beg at back doors for food and take their chances for a place 
to sleep. Some people were generous and hobos had a code for marking the houses of 
such houses where they could get food. 

The psychological effects of being born into the middle or working class with a home 
and family and then having all expectations for life shattered must have been devastating 
to many. Recent studies show that individuals vary greatly in their ability to adapt to and 
overcome hardships. 

The book "The Homeless Transient in the Great Depression: New York State 1929- 
1941” explores the whole issue of homelessness. It makes a distinction between the 
hobo, who believes that the world owes him a chance, and the tramp, who believes that 
the world owes him a living. "Webster’s New World Dictionary” makes no such distinction. 

Public shelters were set up for the homeless of all ages. Often the realities of accom- 
modations left much to be desired. Eventually a federally funded, state operated program 
was set up. One district office was in Binghamton. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 2000. 
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Biltmore House, built as the elegant 
home of George W. Vanderbilt near 
Ashville, N.C., and opened in 1895. 

Picture from “Biltmore House and 
Gardens " 1976. 

In early May, I had a chance to visit 
Biltmore House near Ashville, North 
Carolina. This huge estate once con- 
tained 125,000 acres and was the 
home of George W. Vanderbilt, grand- 
son of Cornelius. The house was for- 
merly opened in 1895. 

The best designers were hired to de- 
sign the estate, including the architect 
Richard Morris Hunt and the land- 
scaper Frederick Law Olmstead, who made the layout for Central Park in Manhattan. 


The drive from the gatehouse to the mansion seemed to take forever. The building it- 
self is grandiose and very ornate. A thousand workers spent five years in the construc- 
tion. Limestone was brought from Indiana. One block weighed over three tons. Brick mak-' 
ing and woodworking operations were set up on the premises and a three mile spur 
railroad was built to carry materials to the site. 


Like the Vanderbilt Estate near Hyde Park, N.Y., the interior furnishings and decor were 
far too elegant for my taste. Heavy, dark furniture, much of it brought from Europe, filled 
most of the rooms. More livable were some of the guest rooms on an upper floor. These 
were tastefully furnished with American period antiques and were light and airy in color 
and scale of furniture. 

In contrast to the family rooms, the quarters for about fifty servants were small and 
sparsely furnished. While the rest of the house had elegant plumbing and electric lights, 
the servants' rooms had chamber pots and kerosene lamps. 

An imposing feature was the three story chandelier of wrought iron which dominated 
the grand staircase. I hoped that it was securely fastened as I passed under it. 

The library, with its polished, carved wood, was attractive. The ceiling was painted with 
cherubs and angels floating above. The leather-bound volumes were mostly bound in red, 
which seems to have been chosen to match the color of the upholstery and draped. Spiral 
staircases led to the upper level. I wished that I could peek at the titles and authors. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 2000. 
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Fireworks at the Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicago in 1933. Fire- 
works are a special attraction at all 
fairs, large or small. 

Picture from " Official Pictures of a 
Century of Progress Exposition”, 1933. 

On the Fourth of July I went to see 
the fireworks at the Gazebo in Harpurs- 
ville. The display was very impressive 
with rapid salvos for almost half an 
hour. The committee which arranged 
the day’s activities should be 
commended. 

Fireworks have a long history, hav- 
ing been developed after the invention 
of gunpowder by the Chinese during 
the Tang Dynasty (618-907 A.D.). Gun- 
powder was used by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans before guns were 
invented to throw liquid or “Greek Fire” 
at an enemy. 

Details for making almost all modern 
fireworks were worked out by the end 
of the 1 8th century. The principle of op- 
eration is basically the same as for mili- 
tary rockets. A fuse ignites the propel- 
ling charge of tightly packed 
gunpowder. When the rocket is near its highest point, the coarse gunpowder ignites a 
finer, more loosely packed gunpowder which explodes the end of the rocket and ignites 
many smaller firecrackers which produce the visual effect. Added chemicals determine 
the colors of the fireworks. Sodium compounds produce yellow, strontium makes red, and 
copper and barium make blues and greens. In recent years additional chemicals have 
been used to vary the spectrum. 

The Afton Fair always has had fireworks since I can remember. In earlier days there 
were firework fountains with the finale of an American flag done with pinwheels mounted 
on the frame. A few years ago I had a family get-together at my house when a niece and 
her family from Colorado Visited, I think that the several children present thought that I 
had arranged the fair fireworks especially for them as we watched from the vantage point 
of my front lawn. 

Some of the more unusual fireworks which I have seen were at the football stadium at 
Cornell University when I attended summer school. Not only were rockets shot into the 
air, but fireworks moved horizontally from side to side in the bleachers. 

At the Boston First Night celebrations on December 31, the culmination is a burst of 
fireworks over Boston Harbor at midnight. 

At the 1 939 and 1 964 New York World’s Fairs, I saw the spectacular fireworks which 
ended each evening for fairgoers. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2000. 
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The Estey parlor organ purchased by 
Belzoni Wood in 1894 and recently do- 
nated to the Afton Historical Society by 
Thelma Brown. 

Photo by Charles J. Decker. 

The Afton Historical Society owns a 
handsome Estey parlor organ which stands 
in the front room of the Museum. The organ 
was first owned by Belzoni and Emily Dan- 
iels Wood who lived near the Melendy Hill 
schoolhouse. It was donated to the Mu- 
seum by Thelma Brown, sister of Florence 
Brown Wood. 

The organ was made by the Estey Or- 
gan Company of Brattleboro, Vt. The parlor 
organ is also called a harmonium and op- 
erates by a foot-pumped bellows which 
blows air across metal reeds to create the organ tones. The instruments were first devel- 
oped in France in the early 1 800’s and by the end of the century were popular in homes 
and were also used in small churches. The Afton Presbyterian Church had such an organ 
from its opening in 1877 until the mid 19th century. 

The Estey Organ Company had a long history of production of parlor organs. My 
mother had one made in 1935 with an electrically operated bellows. It was boxy and black 
with white stripes in an Art Deco style. It was said that a dancer once performed on its flat 
top. While waiting for an evening oil delivery at the Afton Museum last winter, I looked 
through a box of papers given to the Historical Society by Dorotha More Wood. There, 
among various items, was a tattered paper with the hand written record of the purchase 
of the Wood organ. Dated March 29, 1 894, it recounts the purchase and time payments of 
the organ. It was bought from W.G. Bolt of Deposit and was Style 1732 and made of black 
walnut which still has its very good finish. Mr. Bolt is listed in “Williams Directory of 
Broome and Chenango Counties” of 1 889 as an organ agent living on Center Street, just 
off Second Street behind the old Deposit School, which was next door to the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Payments were $2.50 per month plus interest, beginning in January, 1895. Payments 
were completed on July 22, 1902, with a total cost of $231 .00. That was a tidy sum for a 
hill farmer to pay at the turn of the century. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2000. 
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The home of Ben and Helen Taft 
was formerly the schoolhouse of Afton 
District No. 8. Landscaped and remod- 
eled, it is very attractive. 

Photo by Charles J. Decker. 

Ben and Helen Taft live in the former 
schoolhouse of Afton District No. 8 on 
Algerine Street. It is located on Great 
Lot 55, which in 1786 was granted in 
three sections to Newell Earl of Guil- 
ford, Vt., 200 acre; Joseph Coleman of 
Vermont, 240 acres; and Josiah Rice of 
Guilford, Vermont, 200 acres. The land 
was surveyed by Robert Harpur. The 
research by Ann Tobey on the Vermont 
Sufferers shows that Josiah Rice re- 
mained in Vermont. There is no avail- 
able record that the other two came to the then Township of Clinton. Many of the Vermont 
Sufferers sold their grants and did not move. 

The schoolhouse property must have been on the land of Henry S. and Alvira Kirkland. 
It was deeded by them to School District 8 on Jan. 1 1 , 1849, according to papers loaned 
to me by Ben Taft. The Kirklands are shown on the adjoining farm on the 1 855 map of 
Chenango County. The trustees of the school districts were Stephen Landers, Nickolas 
Cable, and Philo Kirby, all residents of Algerine Street. 

The schoolhouse remained in use until about the time it was sold at auction on Sept. 9, 
1938 by the Afton Central School. Hattie A. Harris was the high bidder and acquired the 
building. She probably converted the schoolhouse into a residence. 

In 1867, the surrounding farm was sold by George B. and Samara D. Nickerson to Wil- 
liam H. and Sarah A. Wilder, reserving the quarter acre containing the school. 

In 1873, the Wilders transferred the land back to the Nickersons. On March 16, 1880, 
George B. Nickerson, then a widower, died and left it his son James H. Nickerson and his 
Daughter Sarah Wilder. 

A Succession of transfers of the school property after the closing and purchase by Hat- 
tie Harris brought the ownership to the Tafts on Sept. 19, 1984. For a period before this it 
had been owned by Chenango County for back taxes. 

Today the Taft home is attractive with a red metal roof and a row of zinnias leading up 
the driveway to a garage addition. 

By Charles J. Decker, AFton Town and Village Historian. July, 2000. 
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Rev. Charles E. Sweet was pastor of the Afton Methodist 
Church from 1899 to 1902. His phone ring is on an old directory 

of that period. 

Picture from “History of the Wyoming Conference" by A. 
Chaffee, 1904. 

Several years ago, Bernard Osborne, the late Historian of 
the Town of Windsor, gave to the Afton Historical Society a 
framed, hand-written list of names with lines of different lengths 
after each one. It was not realized what the list was for until a 
friend said: “It’s telephone numbers!” Indeed it is a directory of 
18 telephone subscribers between Afton and North Afton. It can 
be dated by the name of Rev. C.E. Sweet who was pastor of the 
Afton Methodist Church from 1899-1902. His ring was one long 
and four shorts on a crank phone. 

Rev. Charles E. Sweet was born in Smithville on Aug. 22, 
1 860. He was a blacksmith for a time before entering the ministry. He received his preach- 
ing license on March 21, 1892. According to the “History of the Wyoming Conference" by 
A. Chaffee in 1904, Rev. Sweet had served churches at Cooperstown Junction, Daven- 
port, Afton, and Carverton. 


One of my grandmothers was Angelia Azuba Sweet Bisbee who was born in Harford, 
Pa., on July 23, 1843, and was married to John Quincy Adams Bisbee on December 24, 
1863. He died in 1899 and she in 1922. They are buried in New Milford, Pa., where I 
place flowers on their graves each Memorial Day. Next to them lie four children who never 
reached maturity. Sylvia died of diphtheria as a young girl. Her photograph appears in a 
photograph of my great grandfather. 

A noted family of Sweets, distantly related to my family, was that of the “Bonesetter 
Sweets”. In 1941, Dr. Samuel Waterman Sweet was a physician in Utica. Born in Edme- 
ston in 1896, he was the son of Dr. Ira Smith Sweet, and both were bonesetters. Sam- 
uel’s great grandfather, Waterman Sweet, had been setting bones as early as 1792, and 
four succeeding generations of sons had continued in this practice. Samuel Sweet and 
his father had MD degrees, but the older generations probably did not. 

Another Sweet was Anthony, who lived at Middlebridge when I was young. He was a 
coal customer and used to tell of working for my grandfather, Frank Decker, as a young 
man. If the help began work at 5:00 a.m., they could quit field work at 5:00 p.m. to begin 
the milking chores. That was a long work day. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2000. 
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Afton Town Board members 
in 1960 included Thelma Arm- 
strong, Lynn Loomis, Ernest 
Poole, Jesse Barr, Gordon 
Wood, and Arthur Grover. 

Photo from Ned Poole. 

Afton Historical Society. 

Since 1857, there has been 
an Afton Town Board. In that 
year, Afton, the youngest town in 
Chenango County, separated 
from Bainbridge and took its 
new name after “Afton Water”, 
from the poem by Robert Burns. 

In 1960, a photograph was 
taken of the Town Board in the 
office which was once the store of Daniel Carpenter and then the clothing store of Moses 
Galpeer. He was succeeded by his partner Clarence Eldred. 

The Town Board of 1960 included Lynn Loomis, Ernest Poole, Jesse Barr, Gordon 
Wood and Arthur Grover. Thelma Armstrong was the Town Clerk. 

Lynn Loomis, a World War I veteran, was a farmer on the old Beatman farm in North 
Afton. After he and his wife moved to Afton, his daughter and son-in-law, Red and Lyn- 
nette Baciuska took over the farm, later succeeded by their son and daughter-in-law Lynn 
and Cindy Baciuska. Lynn Loomis bought the former Joseph Clark house on Spring 
Street where Red and Lynnette Baciuska now live. 

Ernest Poole, Town Supervisor, was a farmer on the East River Road between Betts- 
burg and Nineveh, where his family had settled in 1836. When his son Ned and wife Judy 
took over the farm, Ernest and Rita Poole moved to the old Dutton house at the corner of 
Spring and Caswell Streets. 

Jesse Barr and his wife Lillis lived at the top of Pleasant Avenue. Jesse was employed 
by the Dairyman’s League Creamery in Afton and his wife boarded school teachers in 
their home. 

Gordon Wood lived on Melondy Hill Road and raised chickens for egg production. He 
was an Afton School bus driver for many years. His wife Doratha taught school in Afton. 

Arthur Grover was also a farmer on the East River Road, having moved here with his 
father and mother from Coventry in 1922. He was a justice of peace. His grandson Dale 
Grover now operates the expanded farm with his wife Jeanette. 

Thelma Armstrong, Clerk, was descended from the Caswell Family for which Caswell 
Street is named. Her daughter-in-law, Carol Armstrong, succeeded her as Town Clerk 
and is now retired. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2000. 
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Leather mask worn by an Anti-Rent pro- 
tester in Delaware County in 1844-1845. 
Owned by Nancy Finch of Halcottsville. 

Picture from “Between the Branches: Folk 
Art of Delaware County, New York", 1985. 

The feudal estate system was established 
along the Hudson River with the granting of 
lands to the Dutch Patrons.This was perpetu- 
ated by Lord Cornbury, the British Governor, 
who gave to seven of his friends large tracts of 
land in the vast Catskill wilderness. 

The first New York State Constitution, influ- 
enced by Alexander Hamilton, preserved these 
“leasehold” provisions for tenant farmers who 
could rent from the landlords, but could never 
buy the land that they farmed. The revised 
Constitution of 1821 did not change things, but 
the collection of rent had been neglected. 

One of these long-time landlords was Ste- 
phen Van Renssalear who died in 1839, a de- 
pression year. His heirs decided to begin the 
collection of back rents, bringing about a great 
rebellion among tenant farmers. 

The outbreak began in the Helderbergs near Albany, but then eventually spread to Co- 
lumbia, Ulster, Delaware, and Schoharie Counties. The climax came on August 7, 1845, 
when Undersheriff Osman Steele was shot and killed on Dingle Hill near Andes in Dela- 
ware County, 


The book “Laws of the State of New York”, published in Albany in 1845, contains two 
pieces of legislation which reflect the tense situation of the times. One law, passed Janu- 
ary 24, 1845, states that “Every person who, having his face painted, discolored, covered 
or concealed, or being otherwise disguised, in a manner calculated to prevent him from 
being identified, shall appear in any road or public highway, or in any field, lot, wood or 
enclosure, may be pursued and arrested.” This was directed toward the anti-renters who 
disguised themselves with leather masks and long calico costumes. Many of them were 
arrested. 


The second law was passed on April 28, 1845. It prescribed the amount of money to 
be paid to the Sheriff of Columbia County for paying the extra troops hired to guard the 
prisoners held in the jail in Hudson. Commissioned officers were to receive $2.00 per day, 
non-commissioned officers $1.50, and privates in the corps of 100 enlisted men $1.00. 
An extra log jail was built in Delhi. 

Eventually the law was changed so that tenants could purchase their land . 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2000. 
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The Koussevitsky Music Shed at the Tanglewood concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Picture from “World Book" encyclopedia, 1976 . 

On August 20, I Made my annual trip to hear the Boston Symphony Orchastra at Tan- 
glewwod, near Lenox, Mass. Begun as the Berkshire Music Center in 1940 by Serge 
Koussevitsky, the tanglewwod Music Center has evolved into a complex with facilities to 
accommodate teaching, rehearsals, and performances on the grounds. An impressive 
faculty teaches on the Leonard Bernstein Campus. The Boston Symphony concerts are 
performed in the Koussevitsky Music Shed, a huge fan-shaped, open-sided auditorium. 
Front row seas cost $76 each, but hundreds of people sit on the lawn, as I do, for $14. 

The lawn people make a festive occasion of the concert and dress is mostly informal. 
They bring lawn chairs, folding tables, large umbrellas, blankets, ice chests filled with food 
and drink, and reading material. Large shade trees provide shelter from the sun and the 
shady spots are occupied first on a hot day. This past Sunday, sun alternated with clouds, 
but by four o’clock, people were closing their umbrellsa and donning sweaters and 
jackets. 

I have attended a concert each summer but one since 1955 and have never yet been 
rained on. On one occasion, thunder and lightning and a few raindrops threatened, but 
the storm passed over. 

The crowd is a cosmopolitan one, with over 6,000 people on a busy Sunday. In the 
parking lots, license plates from all over the northeast may be seen. Tour buses bring 
loads of visitors from New York City and other places. Many family groups attend with chil- 
dren of all ages. A surprising (to me) number of Orientals attend, perhaps because Seiji 
Ozawa is Music Director, but they may just be music lovers as the rest of the crowd is. 
Several couples sitting close by me on Sunday spoke no English among themselves, but 
what might have been a Slavic language. 

Several years ago, a concert was televised. Narrow rails were installed on the grounds 
for the movement of the television cameras on the lawn. 

The lawn on one side of the grounds looks over a distant lake with an occasional sail- 
boat. An evergreen maze adjoining the original residence surrounds more lawns. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2000. 
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The double row of maple 
trees which once lined the river 
bank south of Afton on the East 

Side. 

Photo by Julian Campbell, 
from Bruce Campbell, Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

Afton Historical Society 
Among the 40 prints from 
glass plate negatives of Afton 
received by the Afton Historical 
Society from Bruce Campbell of 
Anchorage, Alaska, is one of the 
double row of maple trees which 
once graced the East River 
Road south of Afton. The trees bordered the Susquehanna River on one side and on the 
other side what was the old Church farm, later owned by Victor E. Gregory, Frank Faulk- 
ner, Fritz Schultz, and now John Pierce. The buildings are now all gone. 

The picture was taken by Julian Campbell, a Binghamton photographer, about 1913. 
His son, the present owner of the glass plates, dates the pictures by his father’s car which 
appears in some of them. 

The double row of trees was a delightful shady tunnel on a hot summer day, with a 
breeze coming up the river. Sadly, the trees on the farm were cut when Route 41 was 
widened. The rest have since disappeared. 

The trees were also life-savers in another way. Dr. W. Lee Dodge was once driving 
along the highway when his car had a blow-out. The car went out of control, but struck 
one of the trees, thus preventing his plunging into the river. This story was told to me by 
my grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker. 

When Route 41 was widened, it was also raised to decrease the incidence of flooding. 
In the past, huge cakes of ice would float across the road when the ice would break up 
during a winter or early spring flood. 

In the 1950’s, I rented the Faulkner farm for several years. A spell of rain caused deep 
flooding followed by sudden, very cold January weather. A three-inch layer of ice on top of 
the flood water settled on a new barbed wire fence that I built the previous summer. Al- 
most all the wires were broken at each post and the posts were driven into the loamy soil 
so that only about a foot remained above ground. A front-end tractor lift was necessary to 
raise the posts. 

The fields next to the row of trees were always moist and it was hard to get the hay dry 
enough to bale, as little sun reached the ground. Often a bale would have a freshly 
pressed muskrat visible in the side. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2000. 
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Hush Puppy 
shoes are made for 
comfort, a trait 
much appreciated 
by many people. 

Picture from 
shoe box contain- 

hush puppies® ing Hush Puppies. 

I recently bought 

Puppies, very comfortable leather shoes. This brand of shoe has been 
made for at least sixty years. The first person whom I remember wearing them was Rev. 
Clifford E. Webb, pastor of the Afton Presbyterian church from 1932 to 1946. His were of 
a gray suede leather. 

Shoe buying was always a special event in my family. On Labor Day in 1935, I rode on 
a truck-load of cabbage with my father and Ed Bailey to the Canal Street Market in New 
York. From there my Uncle Jim Bisbee took me to his home in Brooklyn where I spent a 
week with him and my grandmother. She took me to buy school clothes, one item of 
which was a pair of Buster Brown shoes. They were always special to me, partly because 
of the brand name. 

Usually I had two pairs of shoes, one newer pair for best, and an older one for school 
and every day. In summer I went barefoot most of the time. My father took me to buy 
shoes one time and he bought me two new pairs at once, the only time in my youth that 
that had happened. 

My new shoes did not always meet with everyone’s approval. One pair with thick crepe 
rubber soles, tended to leave marks on the linoleum of my Grandmother Decker's kitchen 
floor. Any marks on her floors were a definite no-no. 

Most recently, I purchased my first pair of Florsheim shoes. They were cordovans with 
a high polish. About the first thing I did was to drop something which gouged an unsightly 
hole in the toe of one of them. I have never since bought upscale shoes. 

Several years ago, the Mill Village Museum at New Milford, Pa., had an exhibit of 
shoes from all periods. There were hundreds of pairs collected by one person. Some of 
them were old enough that they were made without right or left. 

Another exhibit, all women’s shoes, was shown about three years ago at the Fashion 
Institute on 7th Avenue in the Chelsea section of Manhattan. I went in to see it because it 
had been written up in Binghamton’s "Press & Sun-Bulletin". Many of the shoes were very 
“far out” and were not designed for comfort, but to express an attitude, such as militancy, 
or to make a statement for the wearer. There were few Hush Puppy types. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2000. 
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The State Capital of Arkansas at Lit- 
tle Rock. It is a typical state capital with 
classical columns, pediment, and a 
domed rotunda. 

Picture from “50 State Capitals", 
1973. 

I recently bought a booklet with col- 
ored pictured of each of the state capi- 
tal buildings of the United States. The 
only ones which I have seen are those 
of New York, Ohio, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, and Massachusetts. 

Many of these capitol buildings are of a classical design with columns, a pediment, and 
a rotunda surmounted by a dome. If I had a series of pictures of several of them, I would 
be hard put to identify them. Forty of the fifty states have some kind of rotunda, dome or 
cupola. 

The smallest building is that of Alaska. It also serves as the governor’s mansion. It 
looks like a residence, similar to some that you might see on Riverside Drive in 
Binghamton. 

The most elaborate, with dormers and fancy stonework, is the New York State Capital 
in Albany. A close second would be the one in Hartford, Connecticut. 

The oldest state capital building in Continuous use is the one in Annapolis, Maryland. It 
was built in 1772 and was the site of the resignation of George Washington as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Forces. 

The State Capitols of Maine, in Augusta, and Massachusetts, in Boston, were both de- 
signed by the famous architect, Charles Bullfinch. The gilded dome of Boston's red brick 
"State House" stands out from its place of prominence on Beacon Hill. It is my favorite of 
all the capital buildings. 

The capitals of Ohio, in Columbus, and Oregon, in Salem, both have truncated rotun- 
das with no dome. Ohio's is classical with columns and pediment while Oregon’s is mod- 
ern, more like some of Endicott’s IBM buildings. The first time I saw the one in Columbus, 

I thought that it had not yet been completed or that the dome had been removed for 
repairs. 

Louisiana’s capitol building, built in 1932, has a skyscraper tower, not as tall as the 
Empire State Building, but resembling it in style and shape. The New York structure 
opened in 1931 . Nebraska’s capital building also has a tower. 

New Mexico has a low, round capital building which reminds me of the fan shaped 
Koussevitsky Music Shed at Tanglewood, but with four fans put together to make a com- 
plete circle. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2000. 
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Stereoscope card of the Fraunces 
Tavern in Manhattan, now the head- 
quarters of the Sons of the Revolution. 

Photo by H.G. White, Chicago, New 
York, London. From Charles Decker. 

When my brother Ray still lived in 
New Jersey, I went with him and his 
family into Manhattan, where we had 
lunch at the historic Fraunces Tavern at 
the corner of Broad and Pearl Streets. 
Until about a year ago, the tavern had 
been open continuously as a house of 
entertainment since 1763. 

The Fraunces Tavern property was 
first owned by Stephanus Van Cort- 
landt in 1686. He was the third Mayor 
of New York in 1 677. At that time Pearl 
Street was called “The Strand” as it 
faced the river as a water property. 

In 1 700, the lot was given to Stephen De Lancy, a son-in-law, who built a house there 
in 1719. In 1730, Stephen built a new house on Broadway and Henry Holt leased the 
older building. He was a dancing master and held a ball there in 1 737. In 1 739, Holt was 
giving entertainments in the famous “Long Room”. 

Other tenants used the house for office and warehouse space until it was sold to Sam- 
uel Fraunces in 1762. He opened the “Queen’s Head Tavern” in 1763 and it was “patro- 
nized by the best people in New York and proverbial for its good Madeira.” 

From 1765 to 1770, other men leased the tavern, but Fraunces took it back so that he 
was the proprietor proceeding and during the American Revolution. It was the New York 
headquarters for the opposition to the Crown. 

On June 30, 1 776, the New York Provincial Congress met at Fraunces Tavern. Prodi- 
gious amounts of Madeira and other liquors were consumed, according to a bill presented 
by Mr. Fraunces. 

Probably the most noteworthy event to take place in the tavern was the farewell to 
General George Washington to his officers on December 4, 1783. It was a tearful occa- 
sion with many toasts drunk. 

Sold to Thomas Gardner in 1 801 , the tavern passed to his heirs from whom it was pur- 
chased by the Sons of the Revolution in June, 1904. After a period of restoration, during 
which it was brought back to three-and-a-half stories, from a remodeled five stories, 
Fraunces Tavern was dedicated on December 4, 1 907, the 1 24th Anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell. It was made a Landmark by the Landmarks Preservation Commission 
of the City of New York on November 23, 1965. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2000. 
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The old Home for Aged Women or Fairview Home as it appeared in 1929. A new build- 
ing houses the Good Shepherd - Fairview Home. 

Photo from Town Historian. 

I recently purchased a 1 929 snapshot of the “Home for Aged Women” at 80 Fairview 
Ave. in Binghamton. The home is now the Good Shepherd - Fairview Home at the same 
address. 

My first memory of the Fairview Home, as it was then called, was a trip there with my 
grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, to visit Carrie Taggart De Long, a girlhood friend of my 
grandmother. After the death of her husband, Carrie had gone there to live. 

As a librarian, I later went to the then Good Shepherd - Fairview Home to arrange for 
exchanges of Large Print books on loan to their library from the Four County Library Sys- 
tem. Several times, the choir of the Afton Presbyterian Church has sung at Sunday after- 
noon worship services at the home, conducted by our pastor. Over the years, many Afto- 
nians have lived in the home and are visited by friends and relatives from Afton, 
especially at the Christmas open house, when residents gather in the dining hall for the 
festivities. 

The present Good Shepherd-Fairview Home is the result of the merger of two separate 
homes; the House of the Good Shepherd at 74 Conklin Avenue (“A home for aged and in- 
firm women” in the 1 896 Binghamton City Directory) and the Home for Aged Women at 
80 Fairview Avenue. 

The House of the Good Shepherd was incorporated Jan. 25, 1870. It was described as 
a “Charitable home or refuge and shelter for infirm persons.” It also included “the cradling 
of infants and small children while their mothers were at their daily work.” It was organized 
by the Society of Mercy of Christ Church and was supported by the Protestant Episcopal 
churches of Binghamton. Until Binghamton City Hospital was established the home also 
had a hospital. 

The Home for Aged Women, later called the Fairview Home, was incorporated July 6, 
1891. Its purpose was “to furnish relief and a home for aged women.” In 1900, the home 
was filled to capacity with fourteen women. It was supported by charitable residents of 
Binghamton. 

When the two homes merged, a new facility was built at 80 Fairview and has since 
been expanded, the alter furnishings in the chapel are from the old House of the Good 
Shepherd. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2000. 
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The cover of an advertising booklet for 
motorists. It includes helpful information for 
car owners. 



Published by Tide Water Oil Sales Cor- 
poration, 1926. 


ALMANAC 


“The Veedol Almanac, 1926-1927" was 
published by the Tide Water Oil Sales Cor- 
poration, 1 1 Broadway, New York. Its stated 
purpose is to present “a collection of facts 
of interest to the Motorist and the Tractor 
Owner.” 


The Veedol brand included both motor oil 
and grease. Veedol motor oil’s catch phrase 


was the "Film of Protection”. It is described as “thin as tissue, smooth as silk, tough as 
steel”. 

It is almost unbelievable today that in 1926 specifications for oil are given for 153 
named makes of cars, 157 makes of trucks, and 32 makes of buses. Specifications are 
also given for motorcycles and tractors, but by type rather than by name brand. 

The almanac begins with the month of May, the “first month of the automobile year”. In 
those days, many people did not drive for pleasure in the seasons of snow and mud. In 
the 1940’s a Decker cousin, Harry Dyer, lived at the home of George Decker. His sea- 
sonal occupation was as a house painter. In winter, his car was jacked up on blocks in the 
Decker garage. 

A list of state license laws informs the car owner about varying regulations. Many 
states, including New York, were reciprocal. 

Advice on car maintenance recommends that a new car not be driven over 25 MPH for 
the first thousand miles. The water in the cooling system should be changed every 200 
miles during the first thousand. A chart shows the ratios of water and denatured alcohol 
to prevent freezing at different temperatures. Glycerin as an additive had the advantage of 
not evaporating like alcohol, so that water only need be added to keep the proper level of 
coolant. Motorists are warned not to use kerosene in the radiator for several reasons, in- 
cluding the explosive nature of fumes. 

Special specifications are made for Ford cars as they are different from all others, in 
that the engine and transmission are enclosed in one housing. Veedol Forzol was made 
especially for Fords. 

The weekly almanac dates include interesting historical facts, but always a plug for 
Veedol. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2000. 
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The commodious front porch of the 
Decker Homestead on the East River 
Road. The porch was built by Frank and * 
Daisy Decker in 1909. 

Photo by Charles J. Decker. 

An interesting 1995 publication is 
“Homes as a Mirror of Self” by Clare 
Cooper Marcus. Two of the subject 
headings for a library catalog are 
“Dwellings -Psychological aspects” and 
“House Furnishings-Psychological as- 
pects”. The book was inspired by the 
author’s reading of Carl Jung's account 
of building his home in Bollingen, Swit- 
zerland, and his need to express himself in stone. 

I am one of the rare persons who has spent his entire life, except for college years, in a 
house occupied by his family for five generations. Perhaps I have never believed that the 
grass is greener somewhere else; thus I have been content to live here. 

Recently I had a very nice letter from a relative, commending me for the care I have 
been taking of my house, grounds, and outbuildings since my retirement. I believe that it 
is a part of my sense of history that makes maintenance important so that something can 
be passed on in at least as good condition as when I received it. 

Life here is a kind of continuum begun by my great great grandfather, Selar Decker, 
who moved to this house from Schoharie County in 1866. I still have two small mirrors, 
two kitchen chairs, some dishes, and a book that came here in that long-ago move. 

This Continuum is also expressed by furniture and objects that have come down to me 
from other branches of the family and that I see or use every day. There is a dresser, 
bookcase, and portrait from the Buell family; a mirror, silver spurs, and a dressing gown 
from the Mills family; a washstand, drop-leaf table, stoneware, and a key-wound pocket 
watch from the Hurd family. 

My mother’s family moved more often, so did not accumulate so many things, but my 
dining chairs are from the Bisbee family. Several pieces of old furniture, which my parents 
bought second-hand when they were married in 1 925, are still in the house. 

As I look at and use these things, I feel a part of a long line of predecessors who made 
it possible for me to be where I am today. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2000. 
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Harmony Farms, originally the Bush 
Family homestead, later the home of 
James Singmaster, in Bainbridge. 

From scrapbook compiled by Edna 
Chapel Sornberger of Windsor. Owned 
by Old Onaquaga Historical Society. 

Scrapbooks are wonderful sources 
of information. Some have miscellane- 
ous clippings and pictures while others 
are limited to a particular subject. Every 
once and a while I find interesting ones 
in an antique shop and buy them. Libraries and historical societies have many scrap- 
books, most of which have been compiled by local people. 

Today I found at the Treasure Chest three fat scrapbooks of Robert Ripley’s cartoons 
from his syndicated “Believe It or Not” column which appeared in many area newspapers. 
They were clipped in the 1920’s and 1930’s. They remind me of a visit to a Ripley Mu- 
seum while I was traveling in Santa Rosa, California. There I saw a collection of curiosi- 
ties amassed by Ripley and presided over by a life-size wax figure of him. 

Another two-volume scrapbook that I found in a shop contains only pictures of 
churches found in New York State, clipped from a series in a Syracuse newspaper. These 
scrapbooks came in handy when I was working on the 1 999 calendar for the Afton His- 
torical Society. 

The only scrapbook compiled by myself contains paper souvenirs from the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939. The items are all from exhibits which I visited with my family. At the 
Timken Roller Bearing Show, I had one of my hairs measured at 325/10,000 of an inch. A 
picture of the Life Saver Parachute Jump reminds me of the thrill of that ride. Airlines ad- 
vertise Jamaica, only a day away, and Havana, an overnight flight away. 

Isabelle Jennings made many scrapbooks, most of them pasted into old ledgers. Some 
are at the Afton Free Library and some are held by the Town Historian. The Afton Histori- 
cal Society has a collection of scrapbooks, including one compiled by Harriet Strong Wil- 
liams. It contains items pertaining to her years as a student at Afton High School in the 
1 920’s. 

In a Scrapbook recently given to Helen Osborne, new Town of Windsor Historian, and 
compiled by Leonora Weeks in the early 20th century, I found family information. There 
were obituaries of my great grandparents, Griffin and Adah Buell Hurd, their son Thane, 
and Griffin’s brother Stephen, never before seen. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2000. 
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Paul P. Harris, 1868-1947, founder of Rotary 

International. 

From “Adventure in Service", 1949. 

In August I rode with my cousin Walter Brooks to 
the 75th birthday party of another cousin, Jeanette 
Grover Meeker, in Schenectady. Walter, a member of 
the Rotary Club in Unadilla, asked if I would do a 
program for that organization. In early September, I 
gave a talk on “local Legends and Stories About Jo- 
seph Smith, the Mormon Founder”. This was my first 
close contact with a Rotary Club. 

The first Rotary Club was organized by Paul P. 
Harris, a young lawyer, in Chicago in 1 905. The pur- 
pose was to give mutual helpfulness. Each member 
was to be proprietor of a business, a partner, or a 
corporate officer. Meetings were to rotate among 
members’ places of business, hence the name “R- 
otary". The club grew so fast that it soon had to meet 
in hotels and restaurants. 

The club included a varied membership selected 
“without regard to religious, racial, or political differences". In 1949, the only original mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Chicago was Harry Ruggles, who had introduced singing to Ro- 
tary meetings. 

The first Rotary convention was held in Chicago in 1910, and by that time there were 
16 clubs in the United States. By 191 1 three clubs had been organized in three countries 
in Europe. In 1921 there were clubs in 16 more countries. In 1922 the name was changed 
to Rotary International. In 1949 there were 7,700 clubs in 85 countries and in 1976 there 
were 13,300 clubs in 145 countries. The organization continues to grow, with clubs in sev- 
eral neighboring communities. 

Objectives of Rotary are to: take part in community welfare, foster good citizenship, 
promote high business and professional standards, improve rural-urban understanding, 
and foster good will. 

One of Rotary’s most important community services has been in work with cripple chil- 
dren, which began in 1913. State legislation for help to handicapped children has long 
been promoted by Rotary. 

A few years ago, an area Rotary Club donated money to the Afton Free Library for the 
purchase of Large Print books for the visually impaired. 

A more recent service is the familiar Exchange Student program. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2000. 
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Official seal of the Town of Provincetown 
at the tip of Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 

From “Town and City Seal of Massachu- 
setts”. Vol. II. 1951. 

I spent the last weekends of October in 
Provincetown, Mass., at the very tip of Cape 
Cod. A coastal storm coming from. Maine re- 
sulted in a cold, windy Saturday and a sput- 
tering of snow on Sunday morning. 

Provincetown, except for Route 6 outside 
of town, consists of two main streets, Com- 
mercial Street, nearest the water, and Brad- 
ford Street. Both follow a gentle curve, paral- 
lel to the beach of Cape Cod Bay, where the 
Pilgrims first set foot in 1620. Narrow cross 
streets connect the two. 

While there, I stayed at the Bradford 
House which consists of three parts: The guest house facing Bradford Street, the motel, 
and the carriage house, both at the rear. I stayed in the carriage house as all other rooms 
were filled. A walkway goes from the motel units down to Atlantic Street. It is a quick walk 
to Commercial Street, where almost all shops, galleries, and restaurants are located. I 
would guess that it is about a mile long. I did not move my car from the time I arrived on 
Thursday evening until I left on Sunday afternoon. Commercial Street is narrow, one-way, 
and congested with pedestrian traffic, even at the off season. 

I ate two meals at the Mayflower Restaurant and one at the Governor Bradford Restau- 
rant. The Bradford name is of interest to me because my Great, Great, Great Grand- 
mother Bisbee was Jenny Bradford, descended from Governor William Bradford of the 
Plymouth Colony and a Mayflower passenger. Many years ago, in a church discussion, 
we were asked where we considered our roots to be. I replied "In New England”. Our pas- 
tor showed surprise that a person whose family had lived in the same house for five gen- 
erations should consider his roots to be elsewhere. I guess I take the long view of things. 

People from all over the U.S. were visiting Provincetown for the weekend. I met and 
talked to people from San Francisco, Cal., Atlanta, Ga„ Washington, D.C, and New York 
City. On Sunday I attended services at the Universalist Meeting House, where I sat be- 
hind a couple from Schenectady, N.Y. The building dates from the 1840’s and has its 
original Empire style pulpit furniture and Sandwich glass globes on the lighting fixtures. 
The pew ends have whale-bone medallions. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2000. 
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Bernett Decker with deer shot by him about 1941. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

Yesterday as I was eating lunch, I observed two deer, lei- 
surely crossing Dale Grover’s field across from me. At my table, 
I watched them as they moved and stopped, moved and 
stopped. Finally they were startled by something, their white 
tails went up, and they disappeared into Dales’ corn. 

Deer are beautiful creatures and are interesting to watch, but 
they can be a great hazard on the highways. I have had several 
close calls with deer with my car. The first was when coming off 
Afton ramp from 1-88, soon after it opened. Three deer crossed 
right in front of me, but I had seen them coming. 

On another occasion, I was coming home on Route 1 7 and 
was near the Roscoe exit. Suddenly a deer leaped right in front 
of me. I did not hit it, but, unfortunately, a car driven by an upstate college student did hit 
it, forcing him off into the median. 

On a third occasion, I had been working at a special project at the library in Delaware 
County. On the way home, near Roxbury, amid squealing brakes, I narrowly missed hitting 
another deer. 

Finally, last spring, soon after I got my present car, I did hit a deer which suddenly ap- 
peared before me in the dark near the Sidney exit of 1-88. It struck front center, taking our 
my grille, rolling the hood under, bending the air conditioner core, and breaking a head- 
light guard lens. It all happened so fast that I don’t remember breaking. Luckily the car 
was still driveable, so I was not without a vehicle until it could be repaired. 

I remember hearing my father say that when he was young, people rarely saw deer in 
this area. As he grew older, the deer population increased so that by the 1950’s we were 
able to count up to fifty at a time on the side hill of Elwyn Guy’s farm just across the river, 
especially in early spring. My father enjoyed hunting and occasionally shot a deer to sup- 
ply us with venison. 

Deer cause other damage, especially to gardens, shrubs, and crops, even in populated 
areas such as Vestal. Several years ago, a deer crashed through the glass entrance door 
at the Four County Library System and set off the alarm. Badly cut up, it had to be shot by 
the police after messing up the front offices. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2000. 
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William McKinley, 25th President of the United 
States. Elected in 1900. 

Picture from “Presidents of the United States”, 1961 
Election Day 2000 has passed, but due to the close 
vote, we still do not know who our next president will 
be. It may be another week or so before a recount in 
Florida and the recording of Absentee ballots are 
completed. 

In the 1900 presidential election, William McKinley, 
the Republican incumbent, ran for a second term with 
Theodore Roosevelt as his Vice President. They won 
the election against Democrats William Jennings 
Bryan and Adlai E. Stevenson. McKinley’s campaign 
motto was “four years more of the full dinner pail”, re- 
flecting the prosperity of the time. Bryan campaigned 
for free silver and against imperialism. He had spoken 
with passion in 1896 that “you shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold”. The gold 
standard was adopted by the United States in 1900. 

Imperialism was an issue following the Spanish-American War in 1898. Teddy Roose- 
velt had been one of its heroes in the liberation of Cuba, but in 1900, Puerto Rico had 
been made an unorganized territory and Hawaii had been annexed as a territory of the 
United States. 

Unrest and conflict were rampant in other parts of the world. In the Boer Wars in South 
Africa, Great Britain conquered the Orange Free State and the Transversal to make them 
British colonies. The Boxer Rebellion against foreigners in China was ended by an inter- 
national expeditionary force. King Umberto I of Italy was assassinated to be succeeded 
by his son Victor Emmanuel III. Italy conceded to France authority in Morrocco in ex- 
change for Italy’s authority in Tripoli. It certainly was not a peaceful world then. 

Life expectancy in 1900 was 48 years for males and 51 for females. It is hard for us 
members of the jet age to imagine that only 100 years ago, most travel in the United 
States was by bicycle, horse, or mule, and of course on foot. 

Unions were active in the cities. The International ladies Garment Union in New York 
City was successful in getting the 70-hour work week shortened. Working at home, as 
many of them did, they had been making only 30 cents per day. 

The worst tragedy of 1900 was the destruction of Galveston in a hurricane with the 
loss of 6000 lives 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton town and Village Historian. November 2000. 
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The Sullivan House was the center 
( | of social life in Afton at the time that 

Isaac and Eunice Hall attended a party 
there in 1880. It had been newly rebuilt 
after a fire in 1877 and is on the site of 
the Afton Inn. 

Photo from a glass plate negative 
from the Pomeroy collection. 

Afton historical Society. 

Glenda and Irving More have given 
to the Afton Historical Society a packet 
of papers from the Hall family whose 
farm was on Blowers Hill Road where 
the Clarence Yancy family later lived. 
Will Hall succeeded his father Isaac and then was succeeded by Clarence and Gavena 
Hall Smith on the property. 

Isaac Hall was a constable and many of the papers pertain to legal cases in which he 
was involved. One case was against a young man who falsified his age when he regis- 
tered to vote. He claimed to be twenty one when he was not yet at the then legal age. An- 
other group of subpoenas calls to testify a whole group of people for a case of perjury 
against two Afton men. 

One summons was just mailed to the Afton Postmaster, asking him to serve the sum- 
mons. It must have been forwarded to Isaac Hall, the proper person. 

Several letters deal with a piece of property in Nescopec, Pa. which Isaac’s wife Eunice 
either owned or was trying to buy. The man who claimed to own the property could not be 
found and there was no county record of his having title. 

The papers reveal much about the daily lives of the Hall family members. Isaac Hall 
shipped butter to at least three firms in New York City. In January, 1883, he received 
$87.15 and in October $13.08 for butter shipped to Bernhard Bopp, produce commission 
merchant. 

Locally, in 1884, Isaac bought 1 spread, 1 dozen napkins, 1 pair of shoes, and boots 
from Williams & Derby for a total of $8.30. In 1884 he has a statement from J.B. Pierce’s 
Sash & Blind Factory. 

Apparently, Eunice Hall was a dressmaker. A note from William Partridge asks her to 
make for him a "Sacque Suit” similar to those which she had made for his boys. On 
August 28, 1885, she drew a note payable to her son Will, written on E.M. Johnson & 
Co.’s bank in Afton. 

Isaac Hall and Lady were invited to an “Old Folks Party" at Sullivan’s Hall on Septem- 
ber 24, 1880. Music was provided by Miles & Corbin’s Orchestra. Sullivan’s Hall was up- 
stairs in the Predecessor of the Afton Inn. 

On June 11,1878, Isaac Hall was billed $16.00 for a watch from the Independent 
Watch Co. of Fredonia. He bought his tobacco from D.A. Carpenter. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2000. 
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Will Hall, Afton dairyman and member of the Board 
of Education in the early 20th century. 

Picture from “The Aftonian”, 1920. 

Additional letters and papers give information about 
later generations of the Hall family mentioned last 
week. Isaac Hall was 25 years old at the time of the 
1855 New York Census. He was born in Vermont, as 
was his mother Clarissa. His father Jesse was born in 
New Hampshire. 

Will Hall, Isaac’s son, attended local Afton schools 
and in 1880 was a member of the second graduating 
class of Afton Academy. There were three boys and 
three girls in the class. In June, 1879, Will’s grades 
were as follows: Grammar 95; Geometry 98; Spelling 
97; Philosophy 98; Rhetoric 80; and Deportment 95. He 
was a good student in a school with a reputation for 
very high standards. 

Not many years later, Will Hall continued his connec- 
tion with the school as a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation. In 1901-02 he was Secretary (using his grammar and spelling excellence) and in 
1906 and 1912, catalogs list him as President. 

By 1884 Will was operating the family farm on Blowers Hill Road. In that year he sold 
21 ,061 pounds of milk to the Afton Creamery Association for a total of $1 78.14. From this, 
$21.19 for butter and $1.73 for cheese for the family use were deducted. Undated milk 
bottles in the Afton Museum bear the impressed label “Glenside Farm, Will Hall, Afton, 
N.Y.” His was one of three dairies which sold bottled milk in Afton. Clarence Smith married 
Gavena Hall, Will’s daughter, and carried on the sale of bottled milk in the 1930’s and 
1 940’s. Gavena Hall was a missionary for some time, probably before her marriage, and 
later a librarian for the Afton Free Library when it was in the old Village Hall. She gradu- 
ated from Afton High School in 1904. The Smith’s son, William Hall Smith, graduated from 
Afton Central School in 1 944. 

On Feb. 25, 1906, Gavena's “school ma’rm sister”, probably Ethel, who graduated from 
Afton in 1902, wrote to her from Liberty where she was teaching. She had had to send 
some students home for misbehavior and had just moved into new rooms with other 
teachers. Gavena was then a student at Oneonta Normal School. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2000. 
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An advertising card shows a four part sectional bookcase 
made by the Globe-Wernicke Co. of Cincinnati. 

Undated Card from Town Historian. 

Since I love and collect books, I am also interested in book- 
cases in which to store them. I own several from different 
periods. 

One of the most efficient styles of bookcase is the stackable, 
sectional type. There is a base section with legs, enclosed 
shelves of different sizes, and top section which acts as a cover. 
The glass-panelled doors lift forward horizontally and slide in 
over the books. The Globe-Warnicke Co. of Cincinnati was a 
well-known manufacturer. An advertising card lists its styles as 
Sheraton, Colonial, Mission, Art Mission, Ideal, Standard, and 
Utility. The motto states that “An Individual Globe-Warnicke 
Bookcase Encourages Self Culture”. 

I own two similar type bookcases. A two-section case came 
from the home of my great uncle and aunt, George and Leonora Decker. A four-section 
case came from the estate of Charlotte Morgan Bulkeley. It came filled with her collection 
of books. 

A most impressive set of such stacked bookcases was in the home of William Hill, 
once the publisher of Binghamton’s “The Morning Sun” and N.Y.S. Republican leader and 
State Senator. After his death, his household goods were sold at a tag sale and his house 
in Westover was demolished to make way for a shopping plaza. He owned many pieces 
of antique furniture which I admired. Of most interest to me were the bookcases in the up- 
stairs hall. Of an attractive, light, cherry finish, they reached from the floor to ceiling. Un- 
fortunately, I did not have the money to buy any, even though they were tagged at $40 per 
stack, a fraction of what they would sell for today. 

Upstairs in my back bedroom, I have three large, open-shelved bookcases which oc- 
cupy one-and-a-half walls. I bought them in Herrick’s in Bainbridge when they sold an- 
tiques and used furniture in the old American Separator building. They each have eight 
shelves, gradually stepped back, and are made of walnut wood. 

My oldest bookcase is from about 1 800 and once sat upon a desk base. It is of ma- 
hogany with veneered trim around the glazed doors. It belonged to my ancestor Platt Bu- 
ell of Windsor and still holds the Buell family volumes. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 2000. 
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A ticket to the observatories of the Empire State 
Building prior to 1972 when it was surpassed in height 
by other buildings. 

Ticket found at the Treasure Chest in Afton. 

Town Historian. 

During the summer of 1964, Stan Artz, a Cornell stu- 
dent worked for me on the farm. All agricultural students 
had to pass a farm practice exam in order to graduate. 
As Stan was from Queens, he had to work on a farm to 
get the necessary experience. 

At the end of the summer, I drove him to his home. 
Like many people from the metropolitan area, he had 
never visited the Empire State Building. We went there 
and up to the highest observatory from which New York 
City may be seen in every direction. While we were 
looking over the city, a young girl next to me either 
dropped or tosseo over the railing her ticket, similar to 
the one pictured. It began to fall, but then an updraft 
carried it up to in front of my face. Suddenly it fluttered 
toward me and stuck over my eye. The girl was embar- 
rassed and apologized, but I though it was funny and 
have always remembered it. 

I had been to the Empire State Building before, when 
my high school senior class made its trip to New York 
City in 1943. There were about 25 people in that group, 
including chaperones Fred Crane and Mable Payne. 

When the Empire State Building opened on May 1, 1931, it was the tallest in the world, 
but it was surpassed by others after 1972. Its television tower, added in 1950, extends its 
height to 1 ,472 feet. During a storm, it may absorb as many as 20 bolts of lightning and 
creaks as it sways slightly in a high wind. 

The Empire State Building was struck at the 79th floor by a B-25 bomber in 1945, 
causing damage to offices at that level and resulting in seven deaths. I remember hearing 
that news on the radio when relatives from Brooklyn were visiting here. 

The structure is on the former site of the mansion of William Astor. The capacity of 
Mrs. Astor's ballroom determined the “Four Hundred” of New York’s social elite about 
1900. 

The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel was built there after the Astor mansion was razed. When the 
hotel moved to Park Avenue, The Empire State Building was then erected on the site. It 
was designed in Art Deco style by Shreve, Lamb & Harmon Associates. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 2000. 
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A simple green wreath on 
the front door is an appropriate 
greeting to holiday visitors. 

Christmas card received in 
1999 by Charles Decker. 

Christmas lights are always 
a special part of the Christmas 
season. Probably the first street 
decorations which I can re- 
member were those of Bing- 
hamton in the 1930’s. In a rare 
evening trip there, the lamp 
posts were hung with large, 
lighted, red bells. The clanging 
of the trolley cars was the ac- 
companying chimes for the 
bells. 

Also in my youth, an eagerly anticipated event was the lighting of the tree in the corner 
of the porch of the home of Cornelia and Don Whitson, which we could enjoy each time 
we went to Afton in the evening. There were few houses that had outside lights in those 
days. 

The parents of Julia Houghtaling Reithoffer always had a live tree in a tub. It sparkled 
through the windows of their sun parlor at Christmas time. The tree was then planted in 
the spring. 

I think that the most beautiful example of street Christmas lights was that of the rows of 
trees that lined Main Street for several years. The multi-colored lights gave a nostalgic 
glow to the business section as they shone through slowly falling snow. It made a scene 
that Norman Rockwell might have painted. 

The present candle-shaped lights which line the main streets of Afton are also very at- 
tractive and were provided with funds from civic minded citizens. Members of the Afton 
Sertoma Club put them up each season. 

New York City always dresses up for the Christmas season. The stores on Fifth Avenue 
are famous for their enticing displays of merchandise. Buildings such as the Chrysler 
Building are spotlighted with green and red. I believe that park Avenue is still lined with 
trees sparkling with white lights. One of the most famous Christmas trees in the nation is 
the one at Rockefeller Center. 

I think that I agree with the architect who said “Less is more". I prefer restraint in Christ- 
mas decorations. Ten years ago, I had to go to Keene, New Hampshire in December. 
There, most of the old houses had electric candles in the windows and a green wreath 
with a red bow on the door. That was perfect. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 2000. 
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Section of a 
map of the Town of 
Afton from The At- 
las of Chenango 
County, 1875. The 
same map was 
spotted on the wall 
of the home of Sue 
and Ste wart 
Fleming in Michi- 
gan. The old 
Decker homestead 
is shown near the 

center. 

Map from Town 

Historian. 

On January 6, I 
attended the wed- 
ding of my great 

niece, Emily Fleming, to Nick Rogers at the Knox Presbyterian Church in Harrison Town- 
ship, Michigan. I had also attended the weddings of the Bride’s grandparents in Afton and 
the bride’s parents in Oakland, New Jersey. They were also winter weddings. 

I drove to Ann Arbor, Michigan, where I stayed at the home of my niece, Laura Decker. 
Newly purchased and still being furnished, there were things very familiar to me. Included 
were a tea set which I had given my mother about 50 years ago and an inlaid mirror 
which came from my Grandmother Decker and had been made by great, great Uncle Wil- 
liam Bevier of Centervillage. 

At my brother’s house there were also familiar objects. A walnut desk once stood on 
our parlor here in Afton, but earlier had been in the home of our Grandmother and Grand- 
father Bisbee in Susquehanna, Pa. At Monday breakfast, I drank my coffee from an Afton 
Historical Society mug. 

At the home of my niece, Susan Fleming, in Grosse Pointe Woods, I noticed a map 
which looked familiar. It was of the Town of Afton from the 1 960’s. Two other maps, one 
from the 1875 Chenango County Atlas, and the view of Afton Village from 1890, occupied 
another wall. It was exciting to find family homes located on these maps so far from Afton. 

My brother Ray and his wife Mary had a house full of visiting children and grandchil- 
dren, all of whom had to be transported to events at the same time. The three available 
vans were each filled to capacity, with my niece, Betsy Rice of Colorado Springs, acting 
as coordinator for seating. Happily for me, her husband Dave acted as chauffeur for my 
van. 

I had the privilege of meeting seven of my great nieces and nephews whom I had 
never seen before. I had not seen my niece Cathy Coulson and her husband since their 
wedding in 1983. 

Mary Decker had a well stocked larder and served mounds of sandwiches, gallons of 
milk, juice and soda, and hands of bananas and bunches of grapes. The children were 
very able to entertain each other and themselves. Paternal voices remained at an even 
tone over the happy buzz of the children. 

By Charles J. Decker , Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2001 . 
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Sledding has been 
great sport for children 
for many generations. 
This early 20th century 
card shows a wooden 
sled. Some early sleds 
are found in the Afton 

Museum. 

Picture from Town 

Historian. 

One of the joys of 

winter, especially for children, is sledding. While I was at my brother Ray’s house in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., the first week in January, a great time was had on the “slope” beside the 
house. Several of my great nieces and nephews were visiting and they were using any 
available slideable object from a beat-up toboggan to plastic sleds to metal “saucers”. Do- 
minic, my niece Betsy’s oldest boy, cut into the deep snow to make a snaking run to guide 
the sledders. The only hazard was a bramble patch at the very bottom. Only adroit turning 
and breaking could avoid it. 

When I was young we often went to a steep pasture field at my Grover cousins across 
the road. Much of our sledding was done at night, sometimes under moonlight. Much of 
that slope is now gone. During the construction of 1-88, my Uncle Arthur Grover sold 
gravel from that knoll. After the topsoil was replaced, the area was level enough to be 
cropped. 

My brother and I and my sister also often went to a slope in our pasture near where 
the house of Bev Page is now located. My brothers, when revisiting that slope with their 
young children years later, decided that the hill was much steeper going up than it had 
been in their youth. 

When I was at Cornell University in the late 1940's and early 1950’s, the favorite sled- 
ding place was the slope behind Willard Straight Hall, the student union, and the library. 
The vehicle of choice was a tray from the cafeteria in “The Straight". This caused great 
consternation among the cafeteria workers as the supply of trays was rapidly depleted af- 
ter a snowfall. 

My mother’s family was from Susquehanna, Pa., a hilly village. My mother and her sis- 
ter Sylvia bought a long sled for their younger siblings. While trying it out on a sidewalk, 
they hit a bare spot. The sled stopped abruptly, but they continued for some distance in 
various abrasive positions. 

Sledding was not always just for fun. My grandfather told of, before the time of the rail- 
road, people from Afton taking a sturdy hand sled to Binghamton to get items such as 
flour. They pulled the sled up the hill and then rode down the other side. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2001 . 
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Fred P. and Loraine Foster 
as they appeared in 1940. Mar- 
ried in 1933, they were long- 
time residents of Main Street in 

Afton. 

Photo from Ann and Gil 

Clark. 

Loraine Foster was a very 
memorable lady from Afton. 
Her serene demeanor and pre- 
cise diction proclaimed her to 
be a special person. 

Mrs. Foster was a daughter 
of Jared Van Wagenen of Law- 
yersville, N.Y. He was a promi- 
nent New Yorker whose family 
had tilled the same land since 
1800. He graduated from Cornell University in 1891 and taught there and at the New Jer- 
sey College of Agriculture. He was the author of “The Golden Age of Homespun” in 1 953, 
one of my favorite books on the pioneer history of New York. I had the pleasure of hearing 
him speak on the subject at Cornell’s Farm and Home Week when I was a student in the 
late 1 940’s. 

Mrs. Foster also graduated from Cornell as did her husband Fred P. Foster. After she 
had taught at the University in Canton, N.Y. for several years, she and Mr. Foster were 
married in 1933. He was Principal of Afton Central School from the time I entered first 
grade in 1931 until the end of my junior year. I succeeded him as Town Historian and I 
also succeeded Mrs. Foster on the Board of the Afton Free Library. This was an awesome 
legacy to uphold. 

The Fosters bought the house now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Alex Kopetz on Main Street, 
next to the Afton Museum. Probably in the 1940’s, they remodeled and refurbished the 
house. They removed the wooden porch shown on an old postcard and rescued the shut- 
ters from the barn. The decorative trim over the two front doors was also added at that 
time. 

At about the same time, Mrs. Foster had her kitchen modernized. Apparently it was a 
state-of-the-art model at that time. My Grandmother Daisy Decker, across the street, kept 
track of its progress. It had a place for everything, including a cupboard for the vertical 
storage of serving trays. Somewhere I have a schedule for a tour arranged by a Home 
Bureau group from Binghamton. One of the stops was in Afton to see Mrs. Foster’s 
kitchen. 

A member of the Afton Baptist Church, Mrs. Foster taught Sunday School there for 
over fifty years. After her husband's death, she moved to the Kirby House between Afton 
and Bainbridge. She died there on December 4, 1996. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2001 . 
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Ray Decker in the family rocking horse in front of the 
Decker homestead in Afton. Probably in 1932. 

Photo from Charles Decker. 

Rocking horses have long been favorite toys of chil- 
dren. Nineteenth century paintings sometimes portray 
children with them. 

My father, Bernett Decker, and his twin sister, Ber- 
nice Decker Grover, were recipients of two rocking 
horses when they were young. The rocking horses were 
sturdy and one and a half of the pair have survived for 
almost a century, and have been enjoyed by four gen- 
erations of the family. 

Apparently, parts of the two rocking horses were 
combined to make one usable one many years ago. 
When my brothers and sister and I were young, we 
gave ours hard usage. I remember all of us piling into it 
and rocking away. It always had the tendency to creep 

across the floor. 

I think that one of them was also used by the McKees, children of my grandfather’s sis- 
ter, Lillian Decker McKee. Linda DeVona, Lillian’s granddaughter, now has the extra half 
rocking horse hanging on a wall in her house in Afton. 

My young nieces and nephews rocked when they came to visit their grandparents at 
the Decker homestead in Afton. In later years, my brother Ray took our rocking horse to 
his home in Ann Arbor, Michigan, so that it could be enjoyed by his grandchildren. The 
first time that I visited Ray and Mary in their home in Ann Arbor, their granddaughter, Mar- 
tha Fleming, was just taking her first steps. One of the first things that she did was to 
climb into the rocking horse. She is now a young lady who was a bridesmaid at the wed- 
ding of her sister Emily which I recently attended. 

This January, when I was at Ray and Mary’s home again, their younger grandchildren 
were rocking away and enjoying the experience as much as their parents, grandparents, 
and great grandparents had. 

Several years ago, Maxine Jamison Myer was visiting in Afton. In conversation, she 
mentioned that she did not have much from her family. I happened to have another rock- 
ing horse which I has bought from the household sale of Mable Jamison Carlen, Maxine’s 
aunt. That rocking horse went with Maxine to her home in Austin, Texas. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2001 . 
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The Bevier - Elting House in New Paltz 
was built by Louis Bevier in 1698 and was 
purchased by the Elting Family in 1 760. It 
is now one of several owned by the Hugue- 
not Historical Society. 

Picture from Charles Decker. 

The French Huguenots were Calvinist 
I— fifr dB Protestants who were persecuted until 

Henry III of France issued the Edict of 
Nantes on April 1 5, 1 598. This gave free- 
dom of worship and equal political rights with Roman Catholic citizens in about 75 towns 
where there were large Huguenot populations. The Edict of Nantes was revoked by Louis 
XIV in 1785, forcing many of the Huguenots to flee from France. Many of these people 
were artisans and textile workers, some of whom went to England where they strength- 
ened the industries. Among them was the Revere family whose most noted member was 
Paul Revere, the Boston patriot and silversmith. 

Even before the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Huguenots had been leaving France 
because of adverse conditions. Some were given sanctuary in England and Holland and 
were then helped to come to America. Among these was the family of Louis Bevier who 
was one of the 12 Patentees of New Paltz, N.Y. in 1678. He and Marie LeBlanc had been 
married in 1673 in Speyer, a town on the Rhine, just south of Mannheim, Germany, near 
the French border. Abraham A. Bevier, a descendant of Louis, moved to Chenango Point, 
now Binghamton, after the American Revolution. He purchased land for himself and his 
five sons in the Hillcrest area. Bevier Street is named for them. The farm land extended 
along the Brandywine Highway where several trucking firms now have their warehouses. 

Abraham Bevier is mentioned in Broome County history books as having been ac- 
costed by an Indian of his acquaintance while on his way home from Chenango Point 
where he had treated the Indian to some liquor. The Indian, knowing that Abraham had 
more liquor in his wagon, tried to head him off. By whipping up his horses, Abraham was 
able to outpace the Indian and arrive home safely. 

In the 19th century, there were many Beviers in the Binghamton area, including early 
members of the First Presbyterian Church on Chenango Street. In 1896, there were three 
listed in William’s Directory of Binghamton, but the latest telephone directory has no 
Beviers. 

My Grandmother Decker and Grandfather Decker were both descended from these 
Beviers. My Great-grandmother Rachel Bevier Decker was born on the site of the Joseph 
P. Mangan Post 1 194 of the American Legion in Hillcrest. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2001 . 
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Aloys Senefelder was the inventor of the process of 
lithography, used extensively in printing all kinds of 

materials. 

From pamphlet issued at the Pan American Exposi- 
tion in Buffalo in 1901. 

From Charles Decker. 

In I960, on a trip to Europe, I stayed overnight in 
Munich, Germany. My hotel was located on Senefelder 
Strasse or Senefelder Street. I wondered at that time 
what a Senefelder might be. Later I found out that Aloys 
Senefelder was the inventor of lithography, the art of 
printing from stone slabs. 

Nearly ten years later, when I was in Library School 
at Syracuse University, I wrote a paper on the illustra- 
tors of the novels of Charles Dickens. That project 
prompted me to collect books and other items by and 
about Dickens. Among them was a pamphlet by him 
with the title “Senefelder: Pictures on stone”. It is about 
Senefelder and lithography and was published by the 
Courier Company of Buffalo. It was given as a souvenir 
at the Pan American Exposition in that city in 1901, a 
century ago. 

Senefelder was born in Munich (some say in Pra- 
gue) in 1771. He invented lithography somewhat as a 
fluke. His goal was to write for the stage, but, being 
poor, he had no inexpensive way to print plates for his 
plays. One day he needed to make a laundry list but 
had no writing ink or paper. He scribbled the list on a 
clean, smooth stone with a mix of wax, soap, and lampblack. He discovered that the 
greasy letters would hold printing ink while the plain stone would not accept it. Thus the 
letters could be transferred onto paper. After further experimentation, the lithography 
process was perfected. It did not catch on in Germany and Austria right away, but in 
France, political cartoonists took up the process and made it very popular, especially right 
after the Nepoleanic Wars. Many famous artists such as Delacroix, Goya, Blake, Daumier, 
Whistler, and Manet took advantage of the medium to make inexpensive prints for the 
walls of the homes of the rising middle class. 

In the United State, Nathaniel Currier and James Merritt Ives published in New York 
City over 4,000 lithographs which illustrated life in America in the second half of the 19th 
century. Today these prints are prized by collectors who pay premium prices for originals. 
Many have been reproduced. 

Senefelder died in 1834, but did not receive much fame or wealth for his invention. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2001 . 
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Booth’s Theater was at the 
corner of 6th Avenue and 23rd 
Street in Chelsea. It symbol- 
izes the elegance of the area 
when Chelsea was the fashion- 
able center of New York City. 
Picture dated 1879. 

Picture from “Valentine's 
Manual” 1924. 

From February 18 to 21, I 
was in New York City for the 
Association of Towns meeting 
at the New York Hilton Hotel at 
6th Avenue and 54th Street. I 
stay with a friend on W. 26th 
Street in the Chelsea area of Manhattan. As has been the case throughout the long his- 
tory of the city, change is continual, but this time it seemed to be more evident every- 
where I went. 

In Chelsea, new high-rise apartment buildings are going up, changing the character of 
the neighborhood. Before the fashionable shopping area moved up-town many years ago, 
Chelsea was the center of such activity. More recently it has been an area of moderate 
height buildings with a variety of small businesses. Many stores sell sewing machines 
needed in the nearby garment district. Vacant lots accommodate very popular flea mar- 
kets almost every weekend. These lots are now being built upon with adjacent buildings 
being demolished. Already, the flower market has moved out of the area and huge retail 
food stores have moved in to accommodate the new apartment dwellers. 

These new apartments are cooperative and cost about one million dollars for a one or 
two bedroom apartments with monthly service fees of about $1200. As in other areas 
where this “gentrification” has taken place, the present inhabitants will no longer be able 
to afford to remain there. 

One of my favorite places to browse has been the twelve story Chelsea Antique Cen- 
ter, a block away from my friend’s loft. Now, instead of twelve floors of antique shops of 
every conceivable variety, only the three lower levels are occupied. A large used book- 
store on the ninth floor will soon be vacated to allow conversion of the building to 
condominiums. 

The Hilton Hotel has also been completely changed inside. The lobby and first floor ar- 
eas are all- different and only one set of escalators now takes you to the second and third 
floor conference area. You can reach the exhibition area only by taking the second escala- 
tor from the third floor to the second floor. 

Past changes iq New York are well documented in several books, beginning with the 
"Valentine’s Manuals” first published in the 19th century. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2001. 
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Looking toward Vallonia 
Springs from Route 41 at 
Howes, the Bruce Thom- 
son farmstead appears at 
the right. Once a well-kept 
farm, the buildings are now 
falling into decay. 

Picture from Ned Poole, 
dated 1930. 

Afton Historical Society. 
The hamlet of Howe is 
hardly noticed today by 
passers-by, but on some 
highway maps it is still 
noted on a sharp bend in the road on Route 41 between vallonia Springs and Sanford. 
When I was in school in Afton, the Bruce Thomson family lived in the house on the bend 
and Lillian was in my graduating class in 1943. She had sisters Marion and Beverly and 
brothers Robert and Donald. 

When my father Bernett and his twin sister Bernice were young, Bruce Thomson drove 
a horse and buggy from Howes to Afton High School and picked up the Decker twins until 
they were old enough to drive themselves. 

As an earlier date, the next door neighbors of the Thomsons had been Philo P. Howe 
for which the community got its name. Philo Howe had a farm of 100 acres and a cream- 
ery famous for its products. In 1900 there was a post office at Howes, probably in the 
store kept by Robert Bruce Thomson on the Thomson place. There is an older building at- 
tached to the rear of the newer house. All of the Thomson buildings are now unoccupied 
and are in a state of decay. 

There was a hall over the store. According to my Uncle Robert Austin, whose mother 
was a Thomson, parties and dances were held there. The Deposit and Afton Stage Line 
made one of its stops there according to the “Chenango County Directory” of 1 902. Other 
stops were Stanford, North Stanford, and Vallonia Springs. The trip from Deposit to Afton 
took 4 1/2 hours. 

Emerson Demeree, later editor of the “Harpursville Budget” and then the “Afton Enter- 
prise", grew up on a farm near Howes on Route 41. In 1880 at age 15, he kept a diary 
now owned by the Broome County Historical Society. He mentions picking late apples at 
Philo Howe’s in October and fishing in his pond in the summer. The large Howe home- 
stead stood back from the road nearly opposite to the entrance to Thorn Hill Road. The 
buildings are now completely gone. 

The concrete road of Route 41 was built in the late 1920’s, following the path of the 
Delaware and Susquehanna Plank Road which was built in the 1 850’s from Deposit to Ni- 
neveh. It was later extended to Coventry and served as a connector from farms in the 
area to the new Erie Railroad in Deposit. Robert Austin’s first job off the farm was on the 
Route 41 paving project. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2001 . 
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The dam across the 
Susquehanna River at 
Center Village with the 
Hydro Plant in the 
background. It sup- 
plied electricity for the 
Afton-Windsor Light, 
Heat & Power 

Company. 

Picture from “Fires, 
Famines & Festivals" 
by Leone Jacob, 1978. 

Recently, Mayor Pat 
Stafford called me to 
ask if I knew anything 
about the Afton-Wind- 
sor Light, Heat & 
Power Company, Inc. 
The village officers 
had come across a study of the water works and fire department of the Town of Windsor, 
dated October 26, 1916. Under the heading “General Interest” is the statement: “Electric 
current is supplied by the Afton-Windsor Electric Light, Heat & Power Company. All new 
work is inspected under service agreement with this Association and the old wiring is in 
fair condition.” 

I knew about this company because it supplied electricity for the place where I live. We 
received our electric bills from the company and my father knew several people who 
worked there. 

An “Afton Enterprise" dated Aug. 24, 1922 has an ad for the company. It states: “Wire 
Your Home This Month”. “We can wire your fine old home without the slightest damage to 
it or its contents”. My grandparents had my house wired about 1913, but I don’t know by 
whom. 

Last spring, Doris Stone donated some items from her barn to the Afton Historical So- 
ciety. Among them was a small wooden packing case with the name Afton-Windsor Light, 
Heat & Power Company on it. The crate is now displayed in the Museum barn. 

The hydro plant which produced the electricity is mentioned in the book “Famines, 
Fires & Festivals” written by Leone Jacob in 1978 about the town of Colesville. The plant 
was located on the east bank of the Susquehanna River, just above the old iron bridge. A 
grist mill dam had been built there across the river before 1800. It was rebuilt about the 
turn of the century to further serve a grist mill. In 1908, high water nearly destroyed the 
dam. Wright and Bennett bought the property and built the Center Village Hydro Plant in 
1914. It supplied power to all the communities from Afton to Windsor, the dam was par- 
tially destroyed by ice in 1947. The firm of Robert Foley was hired to demolish the rest of 
the dam with dynamite that same year. '♦ •• 

Power was cheap in those days, at about $2.50 per month for a chtnch. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2001 . 
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The little house which once 
stood at the corner of Route 
41 and Decker Road on the 
Arthur Grover farm. 

Photo by Daisy Hurd 

Decker. 

When I was young, a small 
house stood across the road 
on the corner of Route 41 and 
Decker Road. The 1855 Map 
of Chenango County shows 
the house on the property of 
C. Cornell. The Cornells or 
Cornwells were original set- 
tlers and Enos was a Revolu- 
tionary War soldier. The 1863 
Map of Chenango and Cortland Counties shows the Cornwell house and the little house 
as owned by A. (Abel) Cornwell, grandson of Enos. The 1875 Atlas of Chenango County 
shows the A. Cornwell house and the little house owned by W. (William) Partridge. 

Abel Cornwell married Mary J. Combs and one of their children was Emily who was 12 
years old at the time of the 1855 New York Census. Emily married William J. Partridge 
who was 15 at the time of the census. My grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, used to say 
that the little house was built for the newlywed Partridges. That could not be so as the 
house was already there on the map when they were school children. 

Emily and William had children Alice, who married Joseph Horace Chamberlin, Clar- 
ence , and Jasper. A descendant is Robert Davey, who has a horse farm between Betts- 
burg and Nineveh. Emily died in 1938 and William in 1944. They are buried in Glenwood 
Cemetery. 

Sometime in the early 20th century, or perhaps before, Samuel Phelps bought the 
three acre lot which contained the Partridge house. It extended up Decker Road to the 
Grover pasture and sugar bush. Included were a small garage and a large chicken house. 
The map shows an S. Phelps, perhaps Sam’s father, on St. john Road. Sam died march 
25, 1 926 at the age of 77 years at the home of Earl Grover. He would have been six in 
1875. In his old age, he was cared for by the Grovers. I have an 18th century cherry table 
that belonged to Sam Phelps. It was given to me by Brenice Decker Grover who lived in 
the old Cornwell homestead where Rose Knudsen now lives. 

For many years, the little house was used as a tenant house by the Grovers and later 
was rented. As it was in need of major repairs and had no electricity or plumbing, Arthur 
Grover tore down the house and leveled the site. After the bridge was built over Cornell 
Creek in 1 933, the site has been below grade. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2001 . 
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A very accurate illustration 
of a manatee from Mary 
Mapes Dodge ’s magazine “St. 

Nicholas" 

Vol. I, No. 4, February 1874. 
“St. Nicholas" magazine. Scrib- 
ner & Co.. N.Y. 

"St. Nicholas” magazine for 
boys and girls was a model of 
literature for youth of all ages 
from the date of its founding 
and for many succeeding gen- 
erations. The magazine was 
begun in 1 873 by Mary Mapes 
Dodge, who wrote the best- 
selling “Hans Brinker, or, The 
Silver Skates” in 1865. She is credited with upgrading children’s literature and continued 
as editor of “St. Nicholas" until her death in 1905. Scribner & Co. of New York, itself dating 
from 1846, was the publisher. 

Mary Mapes Dodge was born in New York City in 1834. Her Family’s home was a liter- 
ary one where people such as William Cullen Bryant and Horace Greeley were visitors. 
After her husband died when Mary was 27, she moved with her two young boys to her fa- 
ther’s house, then in Newark, N.J. 

Always maintaining the highest standards, she persuaded the best authors to write for 
the magazine. The illustrations were mostly high quality engravings. 

I own seven of the twelve issues of Volume I, begun in 1 873. Famous authors found on 
the pages are Celia Thaxter, Sara Orne Jewett. Frank R. Stockton, Louisa May Alcott, 
and Lucy Larcom, all authors which were still being read in English class when I was in 
school from 1931-1943. 

Each issue had one or more serial stories to promote sales and also a story in a for- 
eign language such as German or French. Simple, large-letter stories for small children 
and rebuses and riddles expanded the appeal to a wide group 

Many very contemporary concerns were discussed in the back. One ad states “What 
do your children read?--PEN POISON--This insidious poison is sold at nearly every news 
stand.... and introduced into our schools and families." “Sex in Education", an attention 
getting heading, is a discussion advocating equality of instruction for boys and girls, of 
course deferring to the idea that girls should study as girls due to physiological 
consideration. 

Still familiar products such as Kingsford Starch and Cashmere Bouquet Soap are ad- 
vertised along with current books for children. 

“St. Nicholas" sold for S3 per year. The previous year’s issues could be bound in red 
and gold for $4. the usual format found today in used book stores. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2001 . 
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■ LeRoy Burr Farnsworth, 1854-1926, was a 

prominent farmer on the old Farnsworth home- 
stead on Caswell Street in AFton. He was active 
in several Afton lodges. 

Photo from rooms of Lodge No. 360, F & A.M., 
formerly over Vincent's Restaurant. Afton Histori- 
cal Society. 

LeRoy Burr Farnsworth was a son of Jonathan 
Farnsworth who had been adopted by John and 
Clarissa Landers Stevens. They were the first 
settlers on the old Farnsworth farm on Caswell 
Street near Algerine Street. The house still 
stands but has been considerably altered. In the 
1855 N.Y.S. Census, L.B. Farnsworth was one 
year old, the son of Jonathan and Lydia Johnston 
Farnsworth. Lydia’s grandfather was William 
Johnston, a Revolutionary War soldier who had 
settled near Bettsburg on the farm until recently 
owned by Glenn Butts. 

Charles Male, of Jockeyport Stables and a 
Farnsworth descendant, loaned me some family 
diaries. In 1892, L.B. Farnsworth recorded daily 
events on the Farnsworth place. His wife was Belle and their children were Eva Farn- 
sworth Holleran and Lynn Farnsworth, both well remembered by older Afton residents. 

Without exception, the first daily entry was a weather report. January was quite a mod- 
erate month with most days noted a mild or cool and pleasant. Little snow was reported. 
However, of the 16 deaths reported in the first quarter of 1892, 14 occurred in January. 
Among the many friends and neighbors who died was Abbie Emmons who died on Jan. 1 
at age 55. In the 1855 N.Y.S. Census, she was 18 years old and a next-door neighbor of 
the Farnsworths. 

The Farnsworths were Methodists and had a big dinner for Rev. Nelson B Ripley on 
March 16, four days before he preached his farwell sermon. On April 3, the Farnsworths 
heard the new minister, Rev. Charles D. Shepard, preach his first sermon. These dates, 
with portraits, are confirmed in the “History of the Wyoming Conference" published in 
1904. 

L.B. Farnsworth was a member of several lodges, including Susquehanna Lodge No. 
185, A.O.U.W. (United Workman), Afton Lodge No. 360, F. & A.M. (Free and Accepted 
Mason), Vallonia Chapter No. 80, RAM. (Royal Arch Masons), and Calumet Tribe No. 
174 I.O.R.M. (Red Men). The Red Men met every Friday and the other lodges twice a 
month, so L.B. Farnsworth was out ten nights a month plus a three-day trip to Albany and 
an eight-day trip to Buffalo for lodge meetings. On March 14, a cold, blustery day, he 
"stayed at home that evening”. 

On many winter days, L.B. Farnsworth alternated carpet weaving with wood cutting 
and splitting. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2001. 
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The Afton suspension 
bridge replaced a cov- 
ered bridge taken out by 
an ice floe in 1868. Con- 
struction of its successor, 
an iron bridge, took 
place the winter of 1904- 

1905 . 

Photo from Town 

Historian. 

Diaries provide won- 
derful details to fill in 
gaps left in printed his- 
tory books. Such is the 
case of the diary of John 
Farnsworth, written in 1868 when he was 20 years old. One event which he partially 
chronicled was the building of the Afton suspension bridge, a notable landmark from 1 868 
to 1905. 

There has been three previous covered toll bridges on the site. The first, built in 1 825, 
lasted until 1848 when it was replaced. The second was destroyed by a tornado in May, 
1866. The third was torn out by an ice floe on March 15, 1868, as were several other 
downstream bridges. John Farnsworth happened to be standing on the bank when it let 
loose. The wreckage lodged on the flats of the Johnson farm, probably that of Levi John- 
son, opposite the present fair grounds. 

By March 30, A.C. Hyde had a ferry boat operating across the river. John reports that 
on Nov. 1 1 , one Miller and his son were nearly drowned when the ferry boat almost went 
down the river. 

On May 12, 1868, Governor Reuben E. Fenton signed a Free Bridge Bill, so that it was 
decided that a replacement bridge should be toll-free. It was the first one in all of New 
York State. 



The firm of G.W. and J.V.V. Fishier of Wellsburg, NY was contracted to build a suspen- 
sion bridge. In the barn of the Afton Museum is a marble plaque from the bridge which 
lists the Commissioners as A.C. Hyde, Thomas Landers, and H R. Caswell. 

John Farnsworth kept close track of the progress of construction. By October 1, the 
stonework had been completed. The six suspension cables, 558 feet long and of 132 
wires each, were made in Trenton, N.J. A.C. Hyde traveled there to get them. They arrived 
in Afton on November 5th, and by the 7th, one cable had been put up. On November 
14th, all six cables were in place. 

The bridge iron, or rods, arrived on December 25, and by the 29th, all the rods were in 
place. They hung from the cables, four feet apart, and supported the bridge floor. The di- 
ary ends on December 31, so we don’t have details of the completion, but for many 
years, the suspension bridge was the pride of Afton and was often photographed. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2001 . 
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The walkway from Railroad Avenue 
which John Farnsworth probably took 
to go from Harris Briggs’ store to the 
Railroad Depot. 

Picture from town historian. 

The 1 868 diary of John Farnsworth 
gives a good picture of the work he did 
as well as of his social life. He was 
then 21 years old but he died not long 
afterward. He lived his short life with 
zest. 

John’s home was on the farm of his 
father, Jonathan Farnsworth, near the 
intersection of Caswell Street ad Al- 
gerine Street. During the week he 
boarded in the village while he worked 
in the store of Harris Briggs. The store 
and dwelling escaped the great fire of 


1884 but burned on March 4, 1888. 

John went down to the depot almost every day and some days several times. He sent 
money packages by express and hauled freight to the store. On January 1 0, he drew up a 
hogshead of molasses and on February 1 1, he brought up 15 barrels of flour. On March 
1 9, he got some rims and hubs. 

Hours at the store were long. He seldom finished before 7 pm and often closed up af- 
ter 10 pm. He often mentions that Mr. Briggs was away, so John may have been the only 
one minding the store part of the time. On many days, business was ‘'duH". One of his 
continual problems was to get the fire started in the morning. The stove tended to smoke. 

The 1869-70 “Gazetteer and Business Directory" lists Briggs and Chamberlin (H.C.) as 
general merchants. Horace C. Chamberlin was 25 years old in 1868 and was considered 
a friend by John Farnsworth. Sometimes John stayed overnight at the Chamberlin home. 
John rarely missed singing school after work on Saturday nights. He often walked young 
ladies home afterwards. He tended to stay out quite late at night. 

On February 15, he received photos which he had just had taken and exchanged pho- 
tos with Miss Taber, one of his singing school friends, He often stopped in the tailor shop 
operated by Joel W. Ayres. An attraction may have been Miss Ada Ayres, a dressmaker 
there. 

In 1968, the Susquehanna and Albany Railroad (later the D&H) had not yet been com- 
pleted through the tunnel to Binghamton. Although John often rode the new train east- 
ward as far as Albany, the furthest west he could go was to Harpursville. A snowstorm on 
March 3 prevented arrival of any trains for 2 days. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2001 . 
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“ Round Top” can be seen 
from some spots on Route 7 
even though it is past Vallonia 
Springs on Route 41. 

Photo from Town Historian. 
Our immediate section of 
New York State does not have 
any spectactular mountains, 
but some of the area hills have 
acquired names which may be 
quite descriptive. 

One such hill is “Round Top” 
which is located past Vallonia 
Springs along Route 41. It is 
just too low to be seen from my house, but from the front porch of the home of Dan and 
Linda DeVona on Route 7, it can be seen looming above the closer hills. From my break- 
fast table, on a clear day, I can see three ranges of hills in the Town of Sanford. As I write 
this, the highest and farthest one is almost concealed by fog. 

When my father, Bernett Decker, traveled down Route 79 from Harpursville to get to 
the coal country, “Hemlock Hill” was quite often treacherous on a snowy night. Another 
notorious hill on Route 17, between Windsor and Deposit, is “Tuscarora Mountain”. I rode 
that route once a month while working on the Four County Bookmobile. I once walked for 
help when the bookmobile quit. 

While on a vacation trip to Aruba in the 1 970’s, I climbed “The Haystack” with another 
vacationer. That hill is conical, arising from its flat, surrounding area. Steps lead to the top, 
but in the hot, humid air, I had to stop half-way up while my friend continued to the top. 

I have ridden with friends up to the Continental Divide west of Estes Park, Colorado. 
On a later trip, I drove a rental car over the same route and down the west slope to 
Grand Lake. At a lunch counter in Denver, I got into conversation with a man who turned 
out to be the Director of the Colorado State Library. He spoke of the great problem of in- 
terlibrary loan and book distribution between the two halves of the state divided by the 
Rocky Mountains. 

I have flown over the Alps in Europe and I once took a sleeping car on a trip from Mu- 
nich to Rome, but I have never actually set foot in the Alps. At their widest point they are 
about 1 60 miles wide and have many spectacular peaks. Some members of my family 
have been to the Alps to ski. 

The Himalayas are another high range of mountains. My only connection is an adopted 
great niece who was born in Nepal. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2001 . 
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This former home of Earl and Mary 
Reiling was recently purchased by 
Christopher Jones of San Jaun Capis- 
trano, CA. He wishes to preserve the 
house as a Mormon site. Josiah Stow- 
ell, original owner, first brought Joseph 
Smith, the Mormon founder, to this 
area. 

Photo from Town Historian. 

The week of April 16-20, I was the 
guest of Christopher Jones on a visit to 
Utah. Chris has purchased the house of 
Earl and Mary Reiling on Route 7, be- 
tween Afton and Nineveh, as a Mormon 
site. It was the home of Josiah Stowell 
who brought Joseph Smith, founder of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, to Afton to work for him. 
The Reiling House is one of the few in- 


tact Mormon sites in the Afton area. 

All that remains of the so-called Mormon house which stood near the gate of the Afton 
Fairgrounds is the New York State Historical Marker erected in the 1930’s. Joseph Smith 
never lived there, but was married in the house. While working for Stowell, Joseph Smith 
was taken to Harmony, Pa., to dig for purported Spanish treasure. Harmony was the 
home of Isaac Hale, with whose daughter Emma Joseph fell in love. As the Hales disap- 
proved of Joseph, he and Emma eloped from Harmony, now Oakland, to South Bain- 
bridge, now Afton, where they were married by Justice of the Peace, Zechariah Tarbell at 
his home, the Mormon House. The house fell into disrepair and was razed in 1948. Two 
mantelpieces survive, one in my living room and one in the barn display area at the Afton 
Museum. 

Also in the Afton Museum barn is a second state historical marker which states that 
Joseph Smith dug for and claimed to find some of the plates for the Book of Mormon at 
“the Rocks” on the Grover farm. As Joseph Smith claimed to have received the golden 
plates at Hill Comorah, near Palmyra, there is no historical basis for the sign, so it was 
recommended by Ed Winslow, then State Historian, that it not be re-erected on its post 
alongside my cow-lane, but be put on display at the museum. 

A third state historical marker once stood near the Nineveh bridge. It recounted the 
story of Joseph Smith's attempted "walk on water". According to a letter from Bert Lord in 
the Cornell University Archives, the sign disappeared soon after its erection. 

The Mormons are presently researching all of these stories about the life of Joseph 
Smith in the Susquehanna Valley. My trip was sponsored in appreciation for information 
which I have sullied to them. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2001 . 
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Left to right: Dr. Larry C. Porter, 
Christopher Jones with Hyrum Smith's 
rifle, Charles Decker with box in which 
Joseph Smith, Jr. is said to have car- 
ried the plates for the Book of Mormon, 
Hortense Smith, and Eldred G. Smith 
with Hyrum Smith’s dress sword. 

Photo from Town Historian, 2001. 
While on my recent trip to Salt Lake 
City, my host was Christopher Jones of 
San Juan Capistrano, California. Most 
of the time during my visit, we were ac- 
companied by Dr. Larry C. Potter, Pro- 
fessor of Church History and Doctrine 
at Brigham >oung University on Provo, Utah, and a frequent Afton Visitor. 

One afternoon, the three of us went to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Eldred G. Smith in a 
pleasant residential neighborhood of Salt Lake City. Eldred G. Smith is a great-great- 
gr ride . n of Hyrum Smith, brother of Joseph Smith, Jr., founder of Mormon Church. The 
brothers were t illed on June 27, 184, when a mob broke into the Cathage, Illinois jail 
where they were imprisoned. 

Lie ed G. Smith, a patriarch of the church of Jesus Christ of latter Day Saints (LDS or 
Mormons), and his wife Hortense were gracious hosts. Also present was Buddy Youn- 
green, author of "Reflections of Emma Smith, Joseph Smith’s Wife”, and a visitor at my 
hoes sever I years ago. Eldred G. Smith is the custodian of many artifacts from the 
Snu" fen lily Included are pieces of clothing worn by Hyrum Smith at the time he was 
killed ju I bullet holes are evident plus the blood stains from one of his wounds. Also 
Hyru i r<. hi:; walking cane, his muzzle-loading Avery rifle, his Nauvoo Legion dress 
parai word, his colonial sunglasses, and two watches, one of which was shattered by a 
builei /lien he was shot. A dinner bell and a footstool once belonged to Lucy Mack Smith, 
Mothei of Joseph, Jr. and Hyrum. Of special interest to me was the wooden box in which 
Jos i h i ‘period to have carried the golden plates for the Book of Mormon. I was pho- 
tographed holding this box which is actually a small lap desk with the name of Alvin 
Smith, older brother of Joseph and Hyrum carved on it. Some of these artifacts came 
from our area of New York State. 

Ink ■ 'ii: 1 idred G. and Hortense Smith take these artifacts out of storage to show 
end 1 . 1 hi mormedly as they did for me as a special guest from "South Bainbridge:, 

New York. 

Although I am not an LDS, I was received with much respect as a Town Historian who 
h i -.ierv i and shared many materials relating to the history of Joseph Smith, Jr., in 

this area. 

By Charle J Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. May 2001 . 
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Dr. John Longhurst at the Mormon Tab- 
ernacle organ during a tour of the Taberna- 
cle on April 19, 2001. 

Photo by Dr. Larry C. Porter of Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. 

One of the architectural marvels of Salt 
Lake City is the Mormon Tabernacle, which 
sits next to the Temple on Temple Square. 
Chrisopher Jones, my host in Utah, had 
specified that my room at the Inn at Temple 
Square should face on the Square. That 
was my first view of Salt lake City when I 
awoke in the morning after a late night arri- 
val by plane. 

The auditorium of the Tabernacle is 250 
feet long, 1 50 feet wide, and 80 feet high. A 
stone foundation supports an arched ceiling 
made up of three tiers of timbers fastened 
together with wooden dowel pins and rein- 
forced with rawhide leather strips which were applied wet. There are no interior supports 
and the accoustics are superb. The building was completed in 1 867, two years before the 
Transcontinental Railroad was finished. 

A morning tour of the Tabernacle informed us of the history of the building and its 
famed organ. We went behind the organ, beneath the organ, and into attic space to see 
the method of construction of the roof beams. Finally, we had a demonstration of the won- 
derful pipe organ by Dr. John Longhurst. The front original pipes are constructed of lamni- 
nated wedge-shaped strips of wood. 

The Tabernacle is home to the Mormon Tabernacle Choir, made up of about 350 
voices, all volunteer. They must pass an audition to be eligible. Since 1929, the choir had 
made weekly Sunday morning radio broadcasts in a program of “Music and the Spoken 
Word”. Televised broadcasts began in 1962. Singers come from all walks of life and some 
drive as far as 40 miles to get to rehearsals. 

Later that evening, Chris Jones took me to the weekly rehearsal of the Mormon Taber- 
nacle Choir. As a special treat, he had made arrangements for me to join the tenor sec- 
tion of the choir in rehearsal. The first music rehearsal was for the week ahead and the 
second part was for the upcoming Sunday. Everyone was sight-reading the first music. 
Some of the music was familiar. 

I, along with about 15 new choir members, was introduced to the rest of the choir. 
Each had a brief biographical sketch. I did not feel to be among strangers. The tenor sec- 
ond from me said he knew where Afton was as he came from Ithaca. A women near me 
remembered me from a bus tour to Afton. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. May 2001 . 
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Charles Klingman of Afton operated the 
steam-powered crane for construction of 
the concrete bridge over the Susquehanna 
River in Afton in 1948. 

Photo from Mildred Merrell. 

Afton Historical Society. 

On Memorial Day, a new fountain was 
dedicated at Foster Park with a large crowd 
attending. The ceremonies took place at 
the approach to the bridge over the Sus- 
quehanna River. The “new bridge” of con- 
crete and steel was opened to traffic in 
September of 1948, so it will be 53 years 
old this fall. 

The concrete bridge replaced the steel 
one erected on the solidly frozen river. The triangle of Foster Park was created by the dif- 
ferent approaches of the two bridges. 

Two covered bridges, one from 1826-1867, and another from 1867-1868, were super- 
seded by the famous suspension bridge built in 1868, and replaced by the steel bridge in 


1905. 


To allow for the construction and approach for the concrete bridge, the house of Mayor 
Ralph Thomson was moved back some distance and rotated one quarter turn. The long 
side of the building formerly faced Riverside Drive. It is now owned by Sadie Williams. 

During the construction of the concrete bridge, Charles Klingman operated the steam- 
powered crane for moving heavy girders. Duane Kane and his brother, then young boys, 
carried water for the crew members. Duane remembers the special treat of being allowed 
into the cab of the crane by Mr. Klingman. 

At the opening ceremony for the bridge, Lewis Fredenburg was presented with a cast 
iron plaque from one end of the steel bridge. In 1905 he was Afton Town Supervisor and 
in 1948 was the sole survivor of those named on the plaque. The plaque from the other 
end of the bridge is in the barn of the Afton Museum. 

The last car to cross the old bridge was the 1957 Lincoln driven by Harry Horton. The 
first car to cross the new bridge was the 1935 Packard driven by Mayor Ralph Thomson. 
His passenger was Leigh Jones. 

After the new bridge was completed, the steel bridge was cut apart and was allowed to 
drop into the river from where smaller cut-up sections were removed. 

I was away at Cornell during the construction and opening of the concrete bridge, so I 
do not have many personal memories. Thanks to pictures taken by Mildred Merrell and 
Gertrude Crane, we have a record of this event. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. May 2001 . 
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Business blocks on the west 
side of Afton's Main Street about 

1913. 

Photo from the Collection of Jul- 
ian A. Campbell, about 1913. 

Afton Historical Society. 

The west side of Main Street 
had nearly new buildings when Jul- 
ian Campbell took about 40 photo- 
graphs of Afton about 1913. These 
were developed from glass plate 
negatives and were printed by his 
son Bruce of Anchorage, Alaska. 

At the far left may be seen the old fire alarm (an engine tire) on the roof of Moses Gal- 
peer’s clothing store, now the Town Clerk’s Office. The alarm is now preserved at Foster 
Park. 

The Central House, now the Afton Inn, was rebuilt after a fire in 1898, with plans drawn 
up be George Jay. Another fire in the 1940’s resulted in the removal of the dormers and 
gable and also the portico over the driveway. 

Next was the general store of George Decker who sold groceries, clothing, and other 
items, including a lawn swing which sits in front of the building. Built by Henry Kirtland af- 
ter a fire in 1 885 the former Jackson-Chaffe store, it has since been occupied by the Mor- 
gan and Swart Hardware Stores, Lou Rinker Insurance, and now a a newly opened craft 
shop. 

Keator’s Store was next to Decker’s. In 1902 it was Reed & Keator, then Frank Keator, 
and finally Bruce Keator. For many years the Afton Grange Hall was there. It now is the 
home of the VFW Post 53269. 

The third store was probably then Carrington’s and later become a Victory Market, 
then McMullen's. A well remembered tenant was the Afton Bake Shop, operated by Don 
and Julie Reithoffer for many years. Lou Rinker’s Insurance has recently moved into the 
space. 

The “Triangle Building” was the home of the Church & Hill Bank, operated by Marshall 
G. Hill and George L. Church. The bank failed in the 1920’s. Burnett W. Cook has his bar- 
ber shop there for many years later. Then the Afton Bake Shop was opened into it. Now 
again partitioned off, Morgan Hill Realty occupies the wedge-shaped space. 

Many of these stores had public halls upstairs where organizations held meetings and 
served dinners. They had awnings to keep out the sun on hot days. The thirsty horses are 
getting a drink from the old horse trough on the way to either the Sheffield Farms or Bor- 
den’s Creamery. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. May 2001 . 
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The Afton band stand reconstruction 
was featured on the official Bicentennial 
logo designed by Darlene Banks in 1976. 
Logo from “Afton Enterprise”. 

Afton Historical Society. 

At the present time, Afton Central 
School is having the band stand on 
Caswell Park repaired and spruced up in 
preparation for Memorial Day. Charles 
Sherman is in charge of the work. 

The present band stand was built 25 
years ago in 1 976 as Afton’s Bicentennial 
project. Money was raised by an auction, 
by donations of businesses, individuals 
and organizations, and by the sale of Bi- 
centennial pennants and the sale of sou- 
venir shares of stock. 

Plans for the new structure were drawn 
up by architect Norman Davies from pho- 
tographs of the original band stand which 
stood at downtown’s triangle. Contractor Bryce Fisher was supervisor of the project. Of 
great help was the use of a tractor provided by Red Baciuska and a post hole digger 
loaned by Afton John Deere Sales. 

This reconstruction duplicated the efforts of 1876 to build the original band stand which 
stood at the intersection of Routes 7 and 41 . At a meeting at Yale Hall in June, 1876, to 
plan the structure. Rev. E.T. Jacobs was elected president and John Seamon was elected 
secretary. The superintending and building committee included J.C. Chamberlin, S.M. 
Caswell, and Robert Yale, all Main Street Businessmen. The land was donated by L.C. 
Pollard. 

Over the many years, Afton residents had enjoyed summer band concerts played in 
the band stand. People gathered and vehicles parked along the adjoining streets. In later 
years, applause after each number included a chorus of honking car horns. On Septem- 
ber 4, 1941, an item appeared in the “Afton Enterprise” stating that “The old Band Stand 
seems to be causing some concern as a traffic hazard... It has been proposed on several 
occasions that a new band stand be constructed at Caswell park and allow the automo- 
biles to park on the grounds.” 

The December 11, 1941 , issue of the paper reported that the “Afton Band stand is be- 
ing torn down". It was again suggested that a new one be located at Caswell Park. A span 
of 35 years intervened before the Bicentennial reconstruction. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. May 2001 . 
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The Afton D&H Sta- 
tion taken in about 
1913. Passengers are 
boarding in the back- 
ground and what may 
be egg cases are being 
loaded .in the 

foreground. 

From the collection 
of Julian A. Campbell. 
Afton Historical Society. 

Before the days of 
the automobile, train 
travel was the way the 
go between villages 
and cities. Trains were numbered and the schedule was published in the “Afton Enter- 
prise". In 1894, westbound trains stopped in Afton at 1:51, 9:25, 12:05, 4:10, and 8:10. 
Eastbound trains arrived at 5:03, 10:38, 8:25, 7:50, and 2:11. Sometimes there were de- 
lays or cancellations during heavy snow. 

Train watching was a favorite pastime and diarists such as L.B. Farnsworth recorded 
the number of times they went down to the depot in any one day. It would be difficult to 
sneak into or out of town without being seen. 

Passengers traveled to Binghamton or Oneonta to shop. In the days when few people 
had telephones, a postal card sent in advance would announce the arrival time and train 
number of someone visiting in town. A horse and buggy would then meet the visitor at the 
depot if walking distance were too far. 

Students from places like Tunnel, Sanitaria Springs, and Harpursville came to school 
in Afton on the milk train in the morning and then returned home on the afternoon train. 
Sometimes they hassled local merchants on Main Street while waiting for the train. 

The freight trains brought goods from distant cities and carried away produce from lo- 
cal farms. Strawberries, cabbage, potatoes, and mine props were products shipped from 
Afton. In 1905, the new stained glass windows for the First Baptist Church arrived by 
train. 

Special excursion fares were offered for trips to Ross Park, for hop pickers in the 
Cooperstown area, and for G.A.R. members attending annual encampments in various 
towns and cities. 

When cattle had to be shipped, they were herded along the roads to the depot and 
loaded into cattle cars. Homesteads along the road were fenced, not only to keep the 
owner's cattle in, but also to keep out these herded cattle. 

When someone died out of town, a relative would accompany the body by train for bur- 
ial in one of the local cemeteries. Many railway workers and local people were injured or 
killed by accidents as reported in the “Afton Enterprise". 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 2001. 
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Joseph Bertino of Port Chester, NY, was a roommate of Charles 
I Decker in 1947-48 at Alpha Phi Delta fraternity at Cornell University. 
I Here in his R.O.T.C. uniform, he became an MD and was on the staff 
I of Yale University. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

On the weekend of June 7-10, I attended my 50th year reunion at 
I Cornell University. Previously, I had attended my 3rd, my 25th, and my 
I 45th, but this one was special for everyone. 

I was accepted at Cornell in 1946 but did not enter until September, 
I 1947. As I had no place to live, I went to the housing office in the 
I brand new Administration Building. Then it was sparkling white sand- 
* stone. Now it is gray and ivy-Covered. 

I took a room on the third floor of a fraternity house that was being 
■ reactivated after having been used as a navy barracks during WWII. 
My two roommates and I were not members of the fraternity, but did 
eventually join Alpha Phi Delta, an Italian fraternity. I lived there all 
. four years. 

For the reunion, my class stayed in the Town Houses on the North 
Campus, a distance form the main campus center. Shuttle buses effi- 
“ ciently took us where we needed to go. There was nothing there at 


that point when we were students, as was the case with the many open spaces now oc- 
cupied by classroom and department buildings. Some of our reunion events were held in 
buildings not even thought about fifty years ago. We had to use maps for these unfamiliar 
sites. 

Conversely, some of the buildings familiar to us as students now have other uses or no 
longer exist. My fraternity house is long gone from 515 Stewart Avenue. The chapter was 
disbanded after I graduated, so I no longer have that focus point for homecoming and 
reunions. 

None of my fraternity brothers were present for reunion. The only people whom I knew 
well were Wally and Doris Rich of Hobart. Wally was in my classes and in Westminster 
Fellowship. Both of them had been regular patrons of the Bookmobile during my years as 
a librarian. 

Reunion is an equalizer in that it enables you to talk to all kinds of alumni whom you 
never knew in school. The 130 members present from my class of 1700 were no longer 
segregated by college, church group, extracurricular activities, sports or other divisions. 

Often the conversation turned to marriage and divorce. One classmate was there with 
his fifth wife and regaled us with his interesting adventures. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 2001 . 
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Graduates of the old Afton Union School 
and Academy formed the nucleus for the 
former Afton Alumni Association. The build- 
ing was torn down after the new brick 
school was erected in 1908. 

Photo from glass plate from Alice Davey. 
Afton Historical Society. 

On June 16, about 115 alumni of Afton 
Central School assembled at the River Club 
for their annual reunion. Different from the 
original Alumni Association organizes on July 4, 1 896, the present group was begun by 
Thelma Brown and some classmates of 1932 and adjoining classes several years ago. 
The 49th anniversary class and all previous classes are included, with the 50th as hosts. 

In the original group, all persons who had taken instruction in the old Union School and 
Academy could belong, so, of the first list of 93 people, many were not graduates. In 
1908, membership was limited to actual graduates. Annual dues of 25c per year were as- 
sessed. Dues were made voluntary in 1954 and income depended on donations and din- 


ner reservations. 

Business meetings preceded the banquets until 1944 when the order was reversed. 
After the High School was built in 1908, the business meetings were held there and a 
“grand procession” led the alumni to the Valley House or the Afton Inn for the meal. When 
the churches built their social halls and kitchens, the dinners were often served in them, 
especially at the Presbyterian or Baptist Churches. The group also dined at the T. & F. 
Restaurant, the Schohanna Restaurant, the Women’s Relief Corps rooms, and the Home 
Bureau rooms. 

The first reported attendance was 32 in 1903 and the largest was 1 10 in 1965. The first 
preserved menu, printed by the "Afton Enterprise", was from 1913, also the year of the 
first mentioned school song, sung to the tune of “Marching Through Georgia: By 1926, an 
Alma Mater written by Mrs. George Church was being sung. The present Alma Mater 
came some years later. 

In 1930, alumni retired to the Village Hall for dancing and cards after the banquet. 
Later, dances were held for several years in the school auditorium. After the school cafe- 
teria opened about 1951 , the meals were prepared by the PT.A. and the W.S.C.S. of the 
North Afton Methodist Church. In later years, entertainment by the graduating seniors be- 
came the norm, instead of dancing. 

In 1949, continuation of the annual banquet was discussed and by 1969, only 55 peo- 
ple attended. There are no recorded minutes or membership lists after that year. The bank 
account was closed out on Sept. 22, 1977. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 2001 . 
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Art Deco style organ made by the Estey Or- 
gan Company in Brattleboro, Vermont about 
1935. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

Before her marriage to Griffin Hurd in 1 876, 
my great grandmother, born Adah Buell, and 
her brother Wallace traveled with another 
young brother and sister to sell sewing ma- 
chines and parlor organs. The men did the sell- 
ing and the women gave lessons on the use of 
the instruments. 

A photograph shows a parlor organ in the 
Griffin Hurd house in Harpursville, but it is not 
the same one which my grandmother Daisy 
Decker had for years and is now in the home of 
my sister in New Hampshire. That organ was 


made by the Burdett Company. 

For several years before she died, my mother Mildred Decker owned an Estey reed or- 
gan, made in Brattleboro, Vermont. It was black with white vertical lines on its sides and 
on the bench. It is in the Art Deco Style and was manufactured with a built-in motor to 
pump the bellows for the necessary air. It has the date 1935 written inside the case. 

At the Sidney Memorial Public Library I obtained an Internet print out of a history of the 
Estey Organ Company. 

Jacob Estey first became involved in an existing melodeon company operated by Riley 
Burdett. In March-April of 1853, they produced the first large reed organ. Prior to 1846, 
fewer than 300 reed organs has been built in the U.S. In 1892, the Estey Company cele- 
brated the manufacture of its 250,000th organ, the peak era of the reed organ’s popular- 
ity. During the 1 920’s, the production of pipe organs dominated the company’s efforts. A 
company boost was that every part used in the organs was made at the Estey factory in 
Brattleboro. 

The depression forced the Estey family to sell its assets to an outsider, but in 1945, Ja- 
cob P. Estey and Joseph G. Estey repurchased the company to make portable organs, 
reed organs, and pipe organs, a total of $62,000. 

In 1953, the Estey Organ Company was bought out by Rieger Organ, Inc., which intro- 
duced the manufacture of electric organs. 

Of the 29 original buildings, 19 remained to be nominated to the National Register. 
Many of them retain their original siding of slate shingles. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 2001 . 
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The Electric Tower at 
the Pan-American Ex- 
position in Buffalo in 
1901. The Ornate archi- 
tecture was reflected in 
lakes and canals trav- 
ersed by gondolas, 
hardly a picture of 
American life. 

Picture from ‘The 
Pan-American and Its 
Midway", 1901. 

My g randparents, 
Daisy Bele Hurd and 
Frank Herbert Decker, 
were married one hun- 
dred years ago on June 
19, 1901, at the home 
of her parents on Hurd 
Road in Harpursville. It had been a cold, rainy spring so that it hasd been impossible to 
plant a garden, but the old fashioned yellow roses had bloomed and decorated the rooms 
of the house. 

This week, in the attic I found some items which my grandmother had given to my fa- 
ther. Among them were my grandfather’s wedding gloves of brown leather. Part of the 
back of the left-hand glove has been cut out, just about the size of a repaired hand on a 
china headed doll which had belonged to my grandmother. 

For their wedding trip, my grandparents traveled by train to Buffalo to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition and also visited relatives in Jamestown and other western New York 
towns. My grandmother’s going-away dress, a figured, light colored material with pale 
green velvet trim, is now in the Afton Museum. Two cards, dated June 24, 1 901 , show that 
the couple visited the Buffalo Scale Company’s Exhibit in the Manufactures Building. 
Daisy weighed 109 pounds and Frank 144 pounds. 

They visited elderly relatives of my grandmother and “Aunt Nabby” gave them two 
plates from her wedding china in the “Timor” pattern. I still have one of them. A wedding 
clipping states that the Deckers would be at home after July 1 0. 

The Exposition was organized to promote better understanding between North and 
South America. By the appearance of the buildings, in the neo-classical style, one could 
as well have been in Europe. The Electric Tower was a prominent feature and its colon- 
nade was reminiscent of the one at St. Peter’s Square in Rome. It, and the other build- 
ings, were Brightly illuminated at night. 

What is now the Buffalo Historical Museum was the New York State Building for the Ex- 
position. It was deeded to the society in 1902 and the original architect also designed the 
additions put on by the City of Buffalo in 1929. 

On September 6, 1901, President William McKinley was shot by an anarchist at a re- 
ception at the Temple of Music and died on September 14. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2001. 
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While Harry was Secretary of the 
Afton Driving Park and Agricultural As- 
sociation, he kept albums of pictures 
taken at the annual fair. They show all 
kinds of activities of the fair which took 
place then in late August. 


A highlight of the fair of 1930 was the 
wedding, on stage, of Howard Taft Burt 


A wedding on the stage of the Afton 
Fair in 1930. 


Album of Harry Horton, given by the 
Hyman Wilcox Family. 


Afton Historical Society. 


of Chenango Bridge and Pearl Grace Parks of Binghamton. It was quite an elaborate af- 
fair, with a maid of honor and eight bridesmaids dressed in long white gowns and broad- 
brimmed hats. The groom and another man are in tuxedos, while a third man is in a 
sports jacket and slacks. A woman in a short, darker dress carries a bouquet like those of 
the bride and maid of honor. 

Another wedding picture is dated 1933, but has no identifying names. The background 
arch and steps are exactly the same in both pictures. 

One of the rides pictured is rather fragile looking Ferris wheel with eleven cars. A line 
of people waits for the full cars to empty. The merry-go-round also has a waiting line, in- 
cluding many adults. 

In 1933, the Stetson Radio Band played before a full grandstand. There were fourteen 
members besides the leader. A xylophone is featured at the center of the group, attired in 
natty uniforms. 

There were plenty of cattle being shown by 4-H members and farmers. Premium books 
list a great variety of poultry, sheep, goats, and other animals. One picture shows a pa- 
rade of prize-winning cattle passing before the grandstand. 

An airplane is seen inside the oval of the racetrack, giving evidence of the popular 
rides which enable passengers to fly over their own homes. 

Food concessions were plentiful and provided for a variety of tastes which were quite 
different from those of today. Hot waffles, Herrmann’s candies, Velvet Ice Cream, and Red 
Hots were available. One booth advertised dinner for fifty cents. The Grange Hall was al- 
ways a good place to get food. 

A large number of floats, decorated by individuals and organizations, provided a spec- 
tacular parade. Flowers, evergreens, ribbons, and bunting were used to trim cars, horse- 
drawn wagons, and bicycles. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2001 . 
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Dr. Young. 

My Mills ancestors were descended from Drake Mills and 
Sarah Sage Mills who lived in Sandisfield, Mass. Their son Peter 
Mills and his wife Rachel Ann Neeley Mills arrived in Bingham- 
ton in 1835 from North East, near Amenia, N.Y. Old photo- 
graphs of North East must have been acquired later, since the 
daguerreotype, the first form Y>f photography, was not invented 
until 1839. 

Peter Mills had served in the was of 1812, where he became 
acquainted with General Winfield Scott. Major Mills was injured at 
the Battle of Lundy’s Lane and was troubled by the wound for the 
rest of his life. I have a snuff box presented to him by General Scott 
plus his calico dressing gown, his silver spurs, and other articles. 



The Mills family settled in Binghamton in a house on the corner of Oak and Main 
Streets, now the site of Trinity Memorial Church. Peter and Rachel Mills were Episcopali- 
ans, so the location of the church may not be a coincidence. However, the land for the 
church was given by John Ray Clarke and James K. Welden in 1886. 

Eight children were born to Peter and Rachel Mills before they came to Binghamton. 
Lavinia Arabella (Bell) was the sixth. She was born March 20, 1820, so she was fifteen 
years old when they arrived. 

“Auntie Bell” was a favorite aunt of my great grandmother, Adah Buell Hurd. Bell had 
married a Dr. Young, but I know nothing about him. Bell lived in Binghamton and was a 
frequent visitor at the. Hurd home in Harpursville. She came for an extended visit after 
the death of Adah's mother, Monemia Anna Mills Buell, in Minneapolis during the Blizzard 
of 1888. She had helped care for her sister after Monemia’s husband died. Adah received 
from Bell a "lovely silver egg spoon, gold bowl” for her birthday on Sept. 10, 1889. This 
spoon was a prized possession of my grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker. 

“Auntie Bell” began to grow weak in August of 1892 and made her last visit to the Hurd 
home in October. On Feb. 26, 1893, she died at 10:30 a m., "just as the church bells were 
ringing". Bell had picked the hymns for her funeral. 

My momento of “Auntie Bell" is the Shaker type basket in which she carried her bon- 
nets when visiting. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2001 . 
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A field of about 40 
acres of soybeans ex- 
tends up from the 
Decker Homestead to 
the homestead of 

M Hit ■ _ Dale Grover, between 

Route 41 and the 
Susquehanna. The 
soybeans are grown 
by Dale Grover. 

Picture by Charles 

Decker. 

This year’s healthy 
looking crops in large 
acreage are evidence 
of the great changes in farming practices in our valley in the last few decades. When the 
Deckers sold their cows in 1968, the dairy barn had 43 stand ions, plus pens for a few 
calves and heifers. There were dairy farms all up and down both sides of the Susque- 
hanna River between Afton and Nineveh. Today, only the Cross farm has a dairy on the 
east side of the river. 

The Decker flat, now owned by Dale Grover, was once divided into six fields plus a siz- 
able night pasture which has never been plowed. Corn was followed by oats and then hay 
crops. Today, about forty acres of that flat is planted to soybeans, a new cash crop in the 
area. The Deckers planted a few soybeans in with corn to increase the protein content of 
silage. 

The only cash crop of the Deckers was about four acres of cabbage, discontinued in 
1948 because of the low price. Several neighboring farms also grew cabbage, which in a 
good year could bring $50 per ton. In 1947, it brought only $5 per ton and required much 
intensive, hand labor. 

This year, Dale Grover has planted a little over 100 acres of soybeans and about 450 
acres of corn. The even rows, planted with no conventional plowing, are looking great with 
the amount of rainfall we have had so far. I look out my front window and see nothing but 
corn. It will conceal the homes of all of my neighbors across Route 41 in a few days. From 
my back window I see nothing but soybeans. One traveler thought they were strawberry 
plants. 

Just a few years ago, almost all of the corn was raised for silage and fed to the dairy 
cows. Trench silos were just coming into use. Now the horizontal plastic tube in frequently 
seen. Little corn was raised for picking. 

Dale Grover sells his soybeans to the Lutz Feed Company in Oneonta. There the grain 
is roasted to stabilize it before being ground for use as a high protein additive to animal 
feeds. Dale’s corn also is sold to Lutz after having been dried in a facility behind Dale's 
barn. He can handle up to 200 tons a day. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2001. 
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Burl Hyde. Bert 
Lord, and Henry G. 
Carr in front of their re- 
spective business in 
the early 20th century. 

Photo from the Afton 
Historical Society. 

In the early 20th 
century, a row of three 
buildings erected after 
the Great Fire of 1884 
were occupied by busi- 
ness men who were 
long prominent in 
Afton. 

Burt Hyde was the 
owner of the drugstore 
Hyde succeeded his fa- 
ther Albert Hyde, who had entered business with Joseph Angell on the same site in 1869. 
Albert bought out Joseph five years later. When my father sold coal, we used to deliver 
rice coal for a stoker in the old post office next door. There was just room to back the 
truck down the alley, which narrowed slightly from front to back. 

When Charlie Goodwin expanded to next door, after the new post office was built, he 
opened the first floors of the two buildings into each other, hence the slight rise in the 
middle section of the present drugstore. 

In 1902, Bert Lord was in business with Chester Fuller in the middle building which 
was a general store. Later it was Lord and McHugh. Bert Lord was also in the lumber 
business and shipped mine props from a siding in the back of his store. He was succes- 
sively Town Supervisor, New York State Assemblyman, Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
New York State Senator, and then a Representative to the United States Congress. 

The Lord building later became the United States Post Office. Mildred Merrell was the 
last Post Master to serve there before the facility moved to its present location further 
down Main Street. 

Henry G. Carr entered the druggist business in 1877, having bought out T. A. Willey. 
Henry Carr was also Town Clerk for many years, having his office in his store. Much poli- 
ticking was done around the heating stove at the back. When I was in Afton School during 
the 1 930’s and 1940’s, the store still looked exactly the same as it did many years before. 
The signs “Drugs" in the one window and “Perfumery” in the other were done in gold let- 
tering. Inside the windows were the typical glass containers holding colored liquids denot- 
ing a drugstore. Eldred's Clothing Store later was on the site, now Vincent's Restaurant. 

Coincidentally, all three business men died in 1 939. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2001 . 
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Afton High School 
as built in 1908. This 
part of the old building 
will be preserved in the 
latest renovation and 

addition. 

Picture from Town 

Historian. 

I recently acquired a 
small book with the title 
"School Architecture: a 
Handy Manual for Use 
of Architects and 
School Authorities". It 
was written by William 
George Bruce and this third edition was copyrighted in 1 906, two years before the com- 
pletion of the brick Afton High School in 1908. The book belonged to John A. Hobbes, an 
architect of Utica, N.Y. 

The school building, which out of many illustrations, most resembles Afton High School 
is the New Fruitland School in Cleveland, Ohio. F.S. Barnum was the architect. The plans 
for the Afton building were drawn up by the firm of T.l. Lacey & Son, founded in Bingham- 
ton by Truman L. Lacey in 1 872. Binghamton buildings designed by the firm are the Press 
Building, the Security Mutual Building , and Kalurah Temple. 

The Afton High School building has an almost identical arrangement of windows and 
entrance as does the New Fruitland School in Ohio, except that Afton has three stories 
and a basement instead of two stories and a basement. A limit of three stories is recom- 
mended, while two seems to be the norm. The decorative pediments of the roofs are very 
similar. 

The introduction of the book states that “Architecture is the highest of the industrial 
arts and the most useful of the fine arts". In addition, “The education of the community is 
affected by its (school) architecture." 

The text is made up of recommendations for construction, heating and ventilating, 
school house plans, janitor service, etc. Coal heat, air washing, wood floors, pressed tin 
ceilings and other then modern equipment are now obsolete but were used in the Afton 
High School. The janitor should have a room in the basement with an outside door. There 
he would have a workbench and some shelves where he could make small repairs and 
store paraphernalia. 

Some of the schools in large cities resemble state capital buildings with classical fa- 
cades and columns. Others are more like English Tudor manor houses. The Ornateness 
of the New York State Capital in Albany also appears. In spite of the suggestion that roofs 
not be cut up or angled. A great number of pictured schools have spires, domes, dormers, 
or cupolas. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2001. 
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James H. Nickerson here pictured and his brother 
Cornelius C. Nickerson were both called up in the army 
draft of 1863. They either paid the $300 exemption fee 
or found substitutes, as allowed by law. James would 
have been 26 years old and Cornelius 28. 

Picture from Van Woert Album. Afton Historical 

Society. 

By the Conscription Act of March 1863, all males 
from age 20 to 45 were to register for a draft into the 
Federal Army. President Lincoln claimed that the mili- 
tary crisis with the invasion of Pennsylvania made a 
draft imperative. He asked for 300,000 additional men in 
April, 1 863. A man who was one of two or more sons of 
aged parents might by exempted, one could be ex- 
empted by paying $300, or one could find a substitute. 
Many thought that this $300 favored the rich. 

Many Northerners did not support the war effort, especially Democrats. Negroes were 
not popular as they were the chief rival for unskilled jobs. 

The draft began in New York City on Saturday, July 1 1 , 1863. With Sunday as a day for 
considering the implications of the draft and for organizing against it, on Monday, one of 
the most destructive riots in U.S. history broke out. Residences, shop and arsenals were 
looted. Newspaper offices, dwellings and a Negro orphanage were burned. Over 1 ,000 
people were killed and about 50 buildings were burned. Only the arrival of troops on July 


AFTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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15 brought the riots under control. 

In Chenango County, the draft did not begin until August 24, 1863. The number of 
draftees was to be proportional to the population. In 1860, the population of Chenango 
County was 39,915 with 19,879 males. Afton had a total of 3,368 with 1 ,688 males. The 
total to be drafted from Chenango was 1 ,067. 

Because Norwich was the county headquarters for the draft, it began there, with the 
rest of the towns following in alphabetical order. Afton had 181 men enrolled and 57 were 
drafted. Truman Cables, Charles L. Seeley, and David P. Stevens were exempted because 


of aged parents. 

Among those drafted, Jerome Bartlett, Gilbert M. Church, and Ebenezer E. Wildey are 
names recognized from records as having served in the army. The last two are shown in a 
Town Clerk’s list as having enlisted in 1863, but the draft law could extend an enlistment. 
They were both in the 5th Regiment of Heavy Artillery, Company E. 

Apparently, many of these draftees were able to pay the $300 or find a substitute as 
they do not appear in military records. 

By Charles J. Decker, AFton Town and Village Historian. August 2001 . 
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The old bridge which used to 
cross Cornell Creek on Midland 
Road before the construction of 
Interstate 88. The new road bed 
appears at the left. 

Photo by Jerry Rudnitsky, 
1974. Afton historical Society. 

When Interstate 88 was built, 
many disruptions were caused in 
the Susquehanna Valley around 
Afton. The route of the new high- 
way was known in August of 
1 968 when we sold our cows, aware that there would no longer be access to the pasture 
land. In September I entered the School of Library Science at Syracuse University. 

Some work was done on 1-88 soon after that, but it was delayed for an environmental; 
impact study before it could be completed. It was 1974 before work resumed. 

Twelve photographs taken by Jerry Rudnitski, most of them from an airplane, show 
various sites where construction was taking place. Some of them are recognizable from 
visible landmarks, but some are not. 

One site I remember well, as it was the bridge over Cornell Creek near the present 
home of Harlan Mills on what was then all Midland Road. Before 1968, when I was still 
farming, I was struck almost head-on by a car as I was crossing the bridge with my trac- 
tor. The car, going too fast on the gravel road, overshot the curve. The front left wheel and 
tie rod were forced out of line and the oil filter was broken off. The tractor itself was 
pushed into the steel bridge rail. The bend in the lower rail can just be seen in the picture. 

I suffered only a skinned shin, but the car was totaled. 

The new road bed can be seen with its water channel of galvanized tubing. Houses 
had to be moved up the hill to make way for the right of way. Included were those of 
Ernestine Bucking and David Setford. Below the bridge, the house of Harlan Mills was 
moved down a short distance to make way for the turn-around loop for what is re-named 
Decker Road. 

A new access road was built to connect Ives Hill Road with the upper part of Midland 
Road. Other farms between Afton and Nineveh on East River Road were less fortunate 
as they were cut off from their land on the east side of the interstate highway. This was a 
large factor in the reduction in number of dairy farms in the valley. The new highway cut 
travel time from Binghamton to Albany, but the landscape has been changed forever. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2001 . 
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Zubin Mehta, conductor of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which was the guest orchestra at the Tanglewood concert on August 

26 . 

Photo from the Tanglewood program. 

On Sunday, August 26, I went to Lenox, Mass., to hear the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra play at its summer home at Tanglewood. I 
was pleasantly surprised to hear instead the Israel Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Zubin Mehta, playing as guest orchestra. I had not 
seen a schedule previous to my visit. 

It must have been an all-time record for attendance for the con- 
cert. Even the farthest parking lots, down near the lake, were full. Luckily I was earlier 
than usual as, it took over a half hour to get inside the gate to buy my lawn ticket. Behind 
me, the waiting line extended quite a distance down the road, past the Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne house. 

The lawns, with their dense green grass, were filled with music lovers, who had 
brought blankets, chairs, tables, and hampers of food. Some groups had set up miniature 
living rooms. The multi-colored sun shades gave the space a festive air. The trees gave 
welcome shade to early arrivals. 

Never, at previous concerts which I have attended, has an extra composition been in- 
serted, other than the printed program. On this day, Maestro Mehta announced that he 
would conduct the orchestra in Arnold Schonberg's Chamber Symphony, Opus 9, a piece 
which he had conducted many years before while a student at Tanglewood. It was a senti- 
mental occasion for him. 

The scheduled music was Beethoven’s Symphony No. 9, the “choral Symphony” This 
work has become the customary closing work for the Tanglewood final Sunday. 

When I was a student at Cornell University, the LP record was the newest development 
in music. I lived on the side of Alpha Phi Delta fraternity on the third floor. My room faced 
the side of the adjoining fraternity. A member there often played a recording of Beetho- 
ven’s 9th, which with open windows, I enjoyed. I was so impressed by the music that my 
first purchase of an LP was of that work. The text of the choral part is based on Friedrich 
Schiller’s poem “Ode to Joy” and contains very powerful words and music. The tune of the 
familiar hymn, "Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee”, is based on Beethoven's music, with 
words by Henry Van Dyke. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2001 . 
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Mercy Stowell Hull, wife of Wellington Gaylord Hull. The 
couple's last home was the house which is now the Afton 

Museum. 

Picture from Hyman Wilcox. Afton Historical Society. 
Among gifts to the Afton Historical Society from the es- 
tate of Leone Jacob of Tunnel are a family Bible and two 
ledgers of W. Gaylord Hull. He married for his second wife 
Mercy Stowell on March 9, 1901. The Hulls lived on the 
Abel Stowell farm, later the Whitmore farm, between Betts- 
burg and Nineveh. 

Gaylord Hull, one of nine children, was born in 1848 in 
the hamlet of Gaskill’s Corners near Owego, where his par- 
ents Clark and Catherine Hull had a farm. Gaylord was 
farming with his father in 1873 and then, in 1887, after his 
father’s death, by himself. He had married Mary Vermilyea 
on Sept. 21, 1871. She died on June 6, 1899, at the age of 
48. 

Gaylord kept ledgers for every cent he spent and 
earned. Doctor Chauncey Chidester of nearby Weltonville 
came to see Mary on June 3 and again on June 6 the day 
she died. Her casket and robe cost $75 and digging of the 
grave cost $5. Gaylord needed household help after the 
death of his wife and hired Mrs. Jerome Fox, a neighbor on 
the same road. 

On Jan. 26, 1901 , Gaylord paid $2.05 fare to travel to Ni- 
neveh and return. He probably saw Mercy then, as they 
were married by Rev. Flavel Humphrey of the Nineveh Presbyterian Church in March. He 
bought a ring on that date. Perhaps he proposed to Mercy on that trip. On Feb. 2, he 
bought a new coat and vest, some undergarments, and some cuffs. 

In the early winter of 1917, after having farmed on the place once owned by Mercy’s 
parents, the Hulls bought the house which is now the Afton Museum, and moved to town. 
On Nov. 1 , they sold some un-needed household goods such as a cook stove for $30 and 
carpets and a bed mattress for $1 0. The deed was recorded on Nov. 23. The house had 
been renovated and the concrete porch put on by previous owners. Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Lewis. 

Their new home needed paint and wallpaper, stair carpet, and a large window shade 
for the front window. 

The Hulls had a car for which the license cost $10 in 1917. They also had electric lights 
(about $1 .35 per month) and a telephone (about $1 .35 per month). 

Gaylord died about 1928 and Mercy on June 25, 1938. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2001 . 
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Empire State Building 

New York City 
1,250 feet 
(381 meters) 


WORLD BOOK illustration 

World Trade Center 

New York City 
1,350 feet 
(41 1 meters) 


Comparison of the heights of the Empire 
State Building and the World Trade Center. This 
does not include the television tower of the Em- 
pire State Building which extends 222 feet 
above it. 

Picture from World Book Encyclopedia, 1976. 
As of September 1 1 , 2001 , the New York City 
skyline has been changed, the lives of thou- 
sands of people have been snuffed out, the 
lives of their families have been altered, and the 
whole country has undergone a change. 

My first memory of the World Trade Center 
date from the early 1970’s, when only the first 
tower had been completed (1973). At that time, 
my brother Ray and his family lived in Oakland, 
New Jersey and he worked for International 
Nickel. When I was visiting them, we all went to 
Manhattan where Ray had a meeting at the World Trade Center. We waited for him at Bat- 
tery Park, seated under dense trees. Shortly before that, some people had been killed 
when their elevator had plunged during a fire. 

In February of 1993, a truck bomb exploded in the underground garage of the North 
Tower, causing much damage and several fatalities. I had just left the city after having at- 
tended an Association of Towns meeting. 

In 2000, while attending an Association of Towns meeting, I had lunch with my friend 
Maurice Bruet and met him at his office building eight blocks from the World Trade Center, 
which dominated the skyline of Lower Manhattan. Maurice has family connections in 
Afton and has visited at my house several times to do family history. He is a landscape ar- 
chitect for the City of New York. 

On Thursday night, I called Maurice to check on his safety. He said that, luckily, he had 
been working in Queens and did not go downtown to his office, so he was far removed 
from the disaster site. However, the whole area of Lower Manhattan has been sealed off 
except to emergency workers and he has been unable to get to his office. His building, an 
Art Deco style structure, is without electricity or telephone service. Due to flooding, sub- 
way service is also suspended there. 

Just to see the events on television was terrible enough, let alone to be present at the 
actual site. Thousands of people are still unaccounted for, causing great anguish for fam- 
ily and friends. It was surreal to see the two towers collapsing like rapidly melting 
popsicles. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2001 . 
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The Decker home- 
stead on the left and 
the Grover homestead 
on the right. The Grover 
place was the home of 
the Cornwell family, 
pioneers of Afton. Both 
places were on Great 
Lot 62. 

Pictures from Daisy 
Hurd Decker album. 
About 1922. 

In preparing an ex- 
hibit of woodworking 
tools, I selected a 29 inch long wooden plane stenciled with the name H.B. Cornell. It 
came from a tool chest many years ago from the Cornell (or Cornwell) family which lived 
across the road in what became the Arthur Grover house, now owned by Rose Knudsen. 

The Cornwells were pioneer settlers in Afton. Enos, a bachelor and Revolutionary War 
soldier, and his brother Thomas came here as early as 1796. Enos deeded his land to 
Samuel Cornwell, son of Thomas. Samuel’s bother Abel succeeded his father on his farm, 
the Grover farm. The 1 855 New York State Census lists the households of Abel Cornwell, 
age 41, his wife Mary, age 36, Children Hyram, age 18, Ellen, age 14, Emily, age 12, his 
mother Anna, age 72, and his brother George, age 39. Anna was born in Vermont. 

Thomas died at age 71 in 1841 and Enos died at age 76 in 1843. They are buried in 
the East Side cemetery. Abel’s daughter Emily married William Partridge and they lived in 
the little house which once stood at the corner of Rte. 41 and Decker Road, with Cornell 
Creek flowing nearby. 

The Cornwells had a role in the stories of Joseph Smith and his having attempted to 
walk on water. In the Cornell University Archives in Ithaca is a newspaper clipping from 
the “Oneonta Herald" of Jan. 18, 1900. In it, Harvey Baker tells of visiting his mother’s un- 
cles, Thomas and Enos Cornwell, on their farms in Afton, then south Bainbridge, in 1828 
or 29. While moving hay along the river bank, Harvey and his cousins discovered tracks 
to the river, in which they found a plank bridge a few inches below the water surface. The 
boys weakened a plank by sawing into it. Later that night, Joseph Smith, the Morman 
founder, came to demonstrate his ability to walk on water. When he came to the weak- 
ened plank, he plunged into the water breast deep. 

The boys also visited the place in “The Rocks", up Cornell Creek, where Joseph Smith 
is said to have dug. There was then a cave with timber reinforcements still in place. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2001 
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The old James Law Hall, original build- 
ing of the New York State College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine at Cornell University. The 
new, very well equipped complex is far up 
across the farmland shown in the picture. 

Picture from "Cornell in Pictures: 1868- 
1954," 1854. 


On July 20, Lucy, the black Labrador 
Retriever, which divides her time between 
my house and that of my neighbors Bonnie 
and Ed Pitt, was hit by a log truck. She had 
chased two rabbits from the garden into 
the road. 

Lucy was first taken to the Community Veterinary Center near Oneonta, as that place 
was the only one which responded to a phone call. Severe swelling on an injured leg pre- 
vented treatment at that time. Last week, based on X-rays taken in Oneonta, Bonnie Pitt 
and I took Lucy to the clinic at the New York State Veterinary College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at Cornell University. There Lucy had some corrective surgery on her leg and is now 
recuperating, confined to the basement of the Pitt's log home. 

The College of Veterinary Medicine is now over a century old, one of 27 in the United 
States. It was founded by Dr. James Law, a “Scotch Horse Doctor,” brought back from 
Europe to be on th<? first Cornell faculty by president Andrew D. White. Dr. Law taught vet- 
erinary surgery, but in the old agriculture department. In January 1 893, he appeared be- 
fore the New York State legislature to request funding for a College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. He stated that “a man could become a licensed veterinary surgeon by testifying that 
he had prescribed for three years." There were 16 such practitioners in Tompkins County 



at that time. 

Dr. Law got the funding for the college. The original building, named for him, was 
erected in 1892-1893. This was in use when I was a Cornell student in 1947-1951. My 
only memory of the building is that in the hall were large glass jars containing specimens, 
such as a two-headed calf, preserved in formaldehyde. 

Under the teaching of Dr. Law, the first degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine in 
America was awarded in 1872, before the establishment of the college, which is funded 
by New York State, but administered by Cornell University. 

In 2000, a large bequest came to the college from Julia Law, the last daughter of Dr. 
Law. She was 94. 

Two graduates of the college have worked for me when I was farming. They were Ira 
Linderman of Brooklyn and Yusuf Ojo of Nigeria. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2001. 
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Lynnette Baciuska and June 
Bolster preparing items for a 
rummage sale at the Afton His- 
torical Society in 1995. These 
sales have become major fund- 
raisers for the society. 

Picture from Afton Historical 
Society album. 

During the first week of Oc- 
tober, the members of the Afton 
Historical Society were busy 
accepting, sorting, and pricing 
items donated for the fall rum- 
mage sale. Each year, the 
amount of merchandise increases, so that the two sales per year have become major 
fund-raisers. Most items are tagged at 25C or 500, with very few over $5.00 or more. It 
takes many of these small items to amount to the surprising total taken in sales. 

This year, people began to drop off items soon after the spring sale, so that we had a 
large accumulation before the fall sale week arrived. Much of this was stored in the cellar. 
We have had to expand way out onto the lawn, with a plastic canopy to shelter the cloth- 
ing items. Plastic fencing makes it possible to set up tables before the day of the sale 
opening. Otherwise, it would be impossible to be ready for opening on Saturday morning. 

A large amount of clothing is always donated and it must be sorted into men’s, 
women's, and children’s groups and then into various sizes and categories. Dishes, mugs, 
and glassware items are also numerous. There was an unusually large number of toys 
and games this year. There were also many Christmas related items. 

Sometimes donated items are related to those in our museum collections, so they are 
retained and cataloged for display. Pieces of furniture, such as bookcases, may be useful 
for exhibiting artifacts. 

Last spring, a handmade felt hat of the Flapper period came in among sale goods. Af- 
ter a dry cleaning and some re-stitching by Doris Stone, it is now on display, a style which 
we did not previously own. A very similar hat, pictured in “Country Living" magazine, is 
dated in the 1 920’s. 

Some early children’s clothing was received this year. It will be cleaned, the white 
items will be bleached, and then ironed, to be added to our growing collection of 
costumes. 

Better pieces of silverware are cleaned and polished to make them more attractive to 
prospective purchasers. This year there was a set of six fruit knives, a butter knife, and a 
pair of Gorhan candlesticks. 

This sale’s proceeds will be dedicated to Display Area Development. 
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Imagination in a dark, spooky place, can 
cause a hair-raising experience as this boy has 
found out. 

Post card from collection of Daisy Hurd 

Decker. 

Last week I browsed for a time in the large 
Barnes and Noble bookstores at the Town 
Square Mall in Vestal. As usual, there were topi- 
cal displays of books, one of which was on the 
subject of Halloween. The number of books on 
crafts and seasonal decoration indicates how 
much interest in these aspects of the holiday has 
increased in the last few years. Halloween lights, 
Halloween trees, and all kinds of ghosts, skele- 
tons, and goblins are seen on porches and in 
yard£. 

Many of the customs observed at Halloween 
date from centuries ago. The Druids, priests in 
ancient Gaul and Britain, believed that witches, 
ghosts, and other spirit creatures came out to 
harm people on Halloween. Cats were believed 
to have been humans which had been changed 
as a punishment for evil deeds. 

In the 700’s, the Roman Catholic Church des- 
ignated November 1 as All Saints’ Day. The pa- 
gan customs and the Christian feast were com- 
bined into the Halloween festival. Halloween means “hallowed even”, or the eve before a 
holy day. 

Volume 4 of a set of books named “The Days We Celebrate", published in 1 940, con- 
tains plays, games, crafts, and activities, especially for schools to use at Halloween time. 
My most memorable Halloween at school was when I was in fourth grade with Elizabeth 
Lindsey as my teacher. We were all sent out of the room to put on our costumes. When 
we returned to the classroom, it had been transformed into a dark, spooky place. The 
shades had been drawn and the scant light was furnished by several jack-o-lanterns. We 
had to locate our not usual desks which held place cards with our names spelled back- 
wards. Mine was Selrahc Rekced, not at all easy to find. 

In modern times, the Sertoma organization in Afton sponsors a Halloween parade and 
judging of costumes at the school. It is a safer and less destructive celebration than in 
past years, when a great deal of damage could be done. 

Two Halloween cards from my Grandmother Decker’s collection were sent by Mrs. 
John Junkin Francis, wife of the Presbyterian minister. They are both dated October 24, 
1 SI 4. One was to my Aunt Ruth, age 3, and says “Hope you have a nice time on Hallow- 
een with candy and nuts and apples”. The other was to my Uncle Ellery, age 8, and says 
"Don’t be frightened Ellery. Its only a pumpkin". 

By Charles J. Decker. Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2001 . 
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The L.&W. 
Railroad dis- 
play of Laura 
and Wilbur 
Decker at their 
home near 
McClure. A 
wedding party 
stands in the 
gazebo next to 
the columned 
building and 
cars occupy the 
parking lot in 
the foreground. 

Picture by 
Charles J. 

Decker. 

Recently I visited the home of Wilbur and Laura Decker near McClure. They are the 
owners of the L.&W. Railroad (Laura & Wilbur) a really marvelous miniature railroad, set 
up on their side-hill yard. Wilbur has done all of the laying out of the tracks and making 
models of buildings, many of them actual structures in Deposit and surrounding commu- 
nities. People are busy at their tasks and cars and trucks are on the roads. Heavy vehi- 
cles are at work on a side-hill stone quarry. A cable car ascends and descends from one 
level to another. The newest addition is a cog railroad which goes up a steep slope to a 
flat rock lookout at the top of the layout. 

The view from the site, overlooking the valleys of Routes 17 and 41, is also spectacu- 
lar, especially with the fall foliage. The railroad display is a regular attraction for guests at 
Scott’s Oquaga Lake House. 

Les Shears, a friend in Manhattan, now deceased, had a collection of model trains in 
his loft apartment. Les was English and had traveled extensively on British, European, 
and American railroads. He had tried to aquire model engines from every railroad upon 
which he had ridden. He kept his models in a large chest and changed the display on his 
mounted track periodically. 

The model railroad display at the Roberson Museum and Science Center in Bingham- 
ton during the Christmas holiday season is always an attraction, especially for children 
and families which come to visit the Christmas Forest. 

Another local train buff is Bill Reeves of Harpursville. He has had a long time interest in 
railroads and has taken many pictures of trains around the area. He has done a slide 
show for the Old Onaquaga Historical Society. That society has a transportation display in 
its Museum at St. Luke's Church in Harpursville. Included are maps of area railroads, 
photos of area railroad stations and the Starrucca Viaduct, railroad spikes, a lantern, and 
a mail sorting training box which belonged to Lloyd Badger. 

Today we can observe the many freight trains which pass through our area, but pas- 
senger trains no longer travel our rails. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2001 . 
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Ames Filippone, Charles Decker, Sylvia Decker, Mar- 
tin Decker at the “Rocks”, Easter Sunday, 1948. Ames 
was a room-mate of Charles at Cornell. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

Today I came across a diary which I wrote in 1 947, 
the year that I entered Cornell University as a Fresh- 
man. I don’t remember that I ever kept a diary, nor do I 
remember some of the events which I recorded. 

One of my room-mates was Ames Filippone, son of a 
doctor from Newark, N.J. After his Sophomore year at 
Cornell, he was accepted at Cornell Medical College in New York City. Now retired, he 
practiced in Morristown, N.J. I recently heard from him after many years. 

We did many things together. He was in my Physical Training class where we played 
soccer. I have no recollection of ever having had contact with a soccer ball. We also at- 
tended Sage Chapel where we heard famous preachers such as Ralph Sockman and 
Reinhold Niebuhr. 

In reviewing October events in the diary, I find that I went to the Cornell-Columbia foot- 
ball game with David Douglas. He and I and Bill Austin, Laverne Dann, Homer Sands, 
and Alice Latimer sometimes rode to and from Ithaca with Paul Little, but I don’t remem- 
ber that David was a Cornellian. 

After that same game, I had supper with my cousin Bill Austin and then joined Paul Lit- 
tle, Red Baciuska, Lynnette Loomis, and my aunt Becky Bisbee for a polo game. 

There are many references to R.O.T.C., which I had to take for two years. I remember a 
relay exercise in which we had to run across the expanse of Barton Hall carrying piggy- 
back another student, then return being carried by a different student. I was in a platoon 
of smaller men, but it was my luck to carry one of the biggest, beefest students. In the 
same closet where I found the diary, I also found all of the insignia from my R.O.T.C. 
uniform. 

Some of the movies which I saw that October were “Fantasia’’, “The Stone Flower" a 
Russian film, and “The Well-Digger’s Daughter”, a French film. 

A questionnaire at my 50th Cornell Reunion in June requested remembered events 
from student days. Two of them are mentioned in the diary. On October 10 Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey was on campus and on October 12, Ames and I climbed to the top of the Li- 
brary Tower. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2001. 
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Bernice, Ruth, Ellery, and Bernett 
Decker in front of the Decker homestead in 
1915. Ellery has his hands on a wire, 
strung between the trees to keep cattle off 
the yard. The branches of the tree just cut 
can be seen at the lower right. 

Photo from Daisy Hurd Decker 

collection. 

On October 30, the last of the large, old 
maple trees in my yard was cut and will be 
used for firewood. The loss of trees has 
been a continuing process over much of my 
lifetime. When I was young, there were five 
maples along the south side of the house, 
four along the highway at the front, and the one which stood until last week along the 
driveway on the north side. 

When my grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, came to this farm as a bride in 1901, this 
last tree was a sapling which had grown up in the board fence which enclosed the front 
yard. When the fence was removed, the sapling was saved and grew into a tree with a 
three foot truck. One stout branch held our childhood swing. It was also where my father 
hung a deer which he shot in the early 1940’s. 

The other trees around the house were planted by my great, great grandfather, Selah 
Decker, and his sons Charles and Joseph, soon after they came to the farm from Jeffer- 
son in Schoharie County in 1866. The trees in front of the house were taken down by the 
state in the 1 940’s as a hazard to the highway. The first one to be removed along the 
south side was cut down by my father in the 1960’s and the stump is now completely rot- 
ted away and covered over. The last one was cut by the Department of Transportation 
about three years ago. That stump was chipped down below ground level. Three stumps 
still remain. 

A good-sized sugar bush up Decker Road once supplied us with maple sugar and 
syrup. A few of those trees still survive around the houses where the Rudnitski family 
once lived and across the road where Howard Mills lives. Most of them were cut down in 
the 1 940’s when they began to die after several years of heavy infestation by tent caterpil- 
lars. Some of them ended up as firewood at the Afton Presbyterian Church. 

The long line of maples which stood along Route 41 are also long gone. A wind and 
hail storm in the 1960’s flattened three of them across the highway, blocking traffic for 
some time. Only some stumps remain along the property of Bonnie and Ed Pitt. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2001. 
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Dr. Daniel A. Poling, President of International Christian Endeavor 
in 1931. He spoke at the Binghamton Convention that year. 

Picture from the Official Program for the 40th New York State 
Christian Endeavor Convention, Binghamton, 1931. 

From June 25 to 28, 1931, the 40th New York State Christian En- 
deavor Convention was held in Binghamton at First Presbyterian 
Church and Kalurah Temple. A junior Convention was held at the 
First Baptist Church. The official housing for the convention was the 
Arlington Hotel, backed up by the Carlton, the Bennett, the Mar- 
quette, and the Crown Hotels. This was the Golden Jubilee of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, a youth organization. 

The movement was begun in 1881 by Dr. Francis E. Clark in Port- 
land, Maine. In 1885, with a name change, the United Society of Christian Endeavor cov- 
ered the whole United States. A world organization was formed in 1895. In 1927, an Inter- 
national Society included the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Headquarters was in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The World’s Convention was held in Berlin in 1930 and the International Golden Jubi- 
lee was set to meet in San Francisco from July 11 to 18, 1931. In that year there were 
2,500 societies in New York State, serving 1 00 denominations. Dr. Daniel A. Poling was 
President of International Christian Endeavor and was the main speaker both in Bing- 
hamton and San Francisco. 

J. Fay Rowley, in 1931 a handsome younger man, was chairman of the Local Conven- 
tion Committee. I remember him as a distinguished, gray-haired, older man at Presbytery 
meetings when I attended them as a recently ordained Elder. He was prominent in com- 
mittee work for the presbytery and I often heard him make reports. The welcome address 
was given by Dr. Murray Shipley Howland, whom I remember the Pastor of First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Binghamton. 

Dr. T. Valentine Parker, well-known Pastor of the First Baptist Church of Binghamton, 
led several sessions. Dr. Bernard Clausen of the First Baptist Church of Syracuse was the 
speaker for the Friday evening meeting. My Mother had heard him preach while a student 
at Syracuse University in the early 1920’s, my Aunt Sylvia Austin had heard him in Provi- 
dence R.I., in the early 1940’s, and I heard him as a guest preacher at Sage Chapel at 
Cornell University in the late 1940’s. 

A stained glass window with the CE logo commemorates the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety of the Afton Presbyterian Church. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2001 . 
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On November 3, the Afton 
Historical Society and friends 
took a bus trip to the Palmyra, 
New York area to visit Mormon 
sites there. The trip was sug- 
gested by Christopher Jones of 
San Juan Capistrano, Califor- 
nia, and he flew east to accom- 


The restored Smith Family 
farmhouse in the Town of Man- 
chester, near Palmyra, New 
York. Joseph Smith, Jr., lived 
here as a young boy. 


Photo by Charles J. Decker. 


pany the group and act as its guide. He recently purchased the house of Earl and Mary 
Reiling, originally the home of Josiah Stowell who brought Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
founder to this area. 

Our first stop was the reconstructed log house of the Smith family on their farm in the 
Town of Manchester. Ten people occupied this small house which was recently rebuilt on 
its original foundation, located from an old document which stated the distance of the 
road from the house. The construction is of hand-hewn logs chinked with clay. 

The Smith’s frame farmhouse was begun nearby to make more ample space for the 
family. Alvin Smith, Joseph's older brother, was working on the adjacent Erie Canal and 
was using the extra cash income to help build the house. Alvin was taken sick and died 
suddenly, so his financial help was ended. Only one room had been finished with lath and 
plaster over the vertical planks. Lucy, Joseph Smith Sr.’s wife, whitewashed the planks to 
brighten up the house, but only the clapboards covered the outside. The family moved 
back into the log house for a time before leaving the farm. 

In the restoration of this house, all later changes were removed. These included a 
porch across the front and a gable in the center of the front roof. This gable contained 
gothic style windows. Lath and plaster, in all but the one room, were removed to reveal 
the whitewashed planks. The modern highway was rerouted to remove traffic and to allow 
reversion to a dirt road. 

The third stop of the day was the Grandin building in downtown Palmyra, where the 
main intersection is guarded by a church on each corner. The top floor of the red brick 
structure was the printing office where the Book of Mormon was first published. The sec- 
ond floor housed the bindery, and the ground floor was the Palmyra Bookstore. The build- 
ing has been recently restored to award-winning accuracy. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2001 . 
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The Amsterdam Free Library as it ap- 
peared in 1913. It has family connections 
through relatives of Daisy Hurd Decker. 

Post card from Charles J. Decker. 

It is surprising how little bits of family and 
local history turn up in unexpected places. A 
few years ago, I was driving through Lisle 
when I noticed that the Lisle Free Library 
was having a book sale. I also was inter- 
ested in seeing the newly opened addition 
and renovation, so I stopped. The person in 
charge that day was Tressa Corcoran, a 
trustee of that library and also of the Four County Library System. 

After I browsed the book sale, Tressa gave me a personal tour of the library. A very 
comfortable reading room had a mantle piece which looked very familiar. There was good 
reason as it had come from the old Harpur house in Harpursville. A very similar mantle 
piece, with oval panels, from the same house stands in the library of the Old Onaquaga 
Historical Society in St. Luke’s Church in Harpursville. That room was designed by Anne 
Herbert, a charter member of the society. 

Also in the Lisle Free Library is half of the butterfly collection of Dr. Salphronius French 
II, who followed his father as a long-time physician in Lisle. Dr. French was an uncle of my 
grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker. His wife was Mary Hurd. Dr. French extended his hobby 
of interest in butterflies and insects as the owner of a set of Haviland chine. The pink bor- 
ders enclosed flowering branches and his favorite flying creatures. My grandmother inher- 
ited those dishes from which we ate many Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners. My aunt, 
Ruth Decker Braley, now has them in Indiana. 

Dr. French and his wife had a son Charles E. French, who was President of a bank and 
in 1905 was Secretary of the Board of Trade in Amsterdam, New York. His wife Fanny 
was an avid gardener like my grandmother. I remember visiting at the French home with 
my grandparents and I have a snapshot of Fanny’s flower garden. 

Charles and Fanny had a daughter who, as Eleanor French Blessing, served as a trus- 
tee of the Amsterdam Free Library. In a newsletter received from that system to the Four 
County Library System, the presentation of a file cabinet, which had belonged to Charles 
French, was recorded. The other half of the butterfly collection of Dr. Salphronius French 
is also in the Amsterdam Free Library. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2001 . 
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■ Bert B. Hyde was a long-time owner of the Hyde 

Drugstore, which under Charles Goodwin became the 
Afton Pharmacy. The Pharmacy closed its door on No- 
vember 17. 

Photo from Afton Lodge 360, F. & A. M. Afton Histori- 
cal Society. 

On November 17, 2001, the Afton Pharmacy closed 
its doors, after a long history as a drugstore in Afton. 
The business began as Humphrey and Angell, drug- 
gists, operated by Delos L. Humphrey and Joseph An- 
gell. They advertised in an 1869 directory. Humphrey 
was bought out that year by Albert C. Hyde and the 
store became Angell and Hyde. Albert Hyde was listed 
as a twenty five year old farmer in the 1 855 New York 
State Census. In 1876, Albert bought out Mr. Angell and 
the business became the Hyde Drugstore. 

In 1870, Angell and Hyde advertised drugs and 
medicines, wines and liquors, perfumeries and toilet ar- 
ticles, jewelry, clocks and watches, and solid and plated 
silver ware. They were also agents for coal, plaster, and lime. 

Albert C. Hyde was very active in community affairs and served as railroad commis- 
sioner, suspension bridge commissioner, and was a proponent of secession from Bain- 
bridge in 1857. He was Postmaster, at least in 1888 and 1889, possibly before and after 
those years. 

Albert C. Hyde was eventually succeeded by his son Bert B. Hyde, whose marriage to 
Mary Dutton of Vallonia Springs on August 23, 1888, was a major social event. Bert Hyde 
operated the drugstore until the day of his death on January 14, 1939. 

The Hyde Drugstore was a Democratic stronghold, just as the drugstore of Henry Carr, 
down the street a few doors, was a Republican stronghold. Both buildings were destroyed 
in the "Great Fire” of 1884 and were almost immediately rebuilt. They were included in 
what was then Afton’s new, up-to-date business section. 

William Donahue operated the drugstore for several years while his wife Mary had a 
gift shop further down the street. 

The next owner was Mr. Winston. He lived near Echo Lake and had a shortwave radio 
with which he sometimes put local residents in contact with family members in service. 
He was succeeded by William Vawter. 

In 1957, Charles Goodwin purchased the drugstore which became the Afton Phar- 
macy. He increased the floor space by buying the old Post Office next door and expand- 
ing into it to create the present lay-out. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2001 . 
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A bill from Charles S. Hynds, 
hardware dealer of Bainbridge, to 
Frank Pardee. It is dated Oct. 5, 
1883. It was found in a scrapbook 
made by Lucy Scott. 

Scrapbook from Afton Historical 

Society. 

The place on Algerine Street where Mr. and Mrs. George Fountain now live was known 
as the Pardee place when I was young. Frank J. Pardee died in 1913, but his widow, Flor- 
ence Corbin Pardee, was still living there in 1927-1928, according to a Chenango County 
Rural Index and Map of that time. 

In a directory for Chenango County for 1889, Frank Pardee farmed 141 acres. In 1902, 
he had twelve cows on the same 141 acres. Frank Pardee was a great grandson of Ebe- 
nezer Landers and a grandson of Stephen Landers, one of three children brought to this 
town in 1 787 by their parents, Ebenezer and Olive, from Lenox, Massachusetts, to settle 
the place now called “Jericho Farm”. 

Stephen Landers still owned the farm in 1 855 and was succeeded by Thomas L. Lan- 
ders, his son. In 1876, the tax receiver’s book shows that Thomas still has 141 acres val- 
ued at $2,600 plus a shop on 1/2 acre. The 1875 Atlas of Chenango County shows the 
T.L. Landers & Son Spoke Factory and shingle mill, near the bridge over Kelsey Brook on 
Algerine Street, just off Caswell Street. Thomas had died in 1873. 

The farm was owned by Mr. and Mrs. Ray Hacker in the 1940’s. They remodeled and 
refurbished the house to much the state in which it is found today. Later owners have 
been Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Trafford, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Magner, and now the Fountains. 

For many years, Mr. and Mrs. George Oralis lived in the tenant house and he ran the 
farm. Mrs. Oralis did housework and frequently cleaned for my mother. 

I own a sugar bowl and creamer made of mercury glass. The name Pardee is cut into 
the surface. Mercury glass, first made in the 1850’s, was given a silvery look by pouring in 
alloy of mercury into the thin space between the blown walls of glass dishes, much as is 
done in making a thermos bottle. 

Recently, a door, stenciled with the name F.J. Pardee, was given to the Afton Historical 
Society by Eileen Rowe who lives in a neighboring house formerly owned by E. Landers. 

A scrapbook from Lucy Scott at the Afton Museum has pieces of tatting found in the 
Pardee house when the Traffords lived there. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton and Village Historian. December 2001 . 
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George F. Kirby was born at “ The Pillars ” the son of 
Philo Kirby. He went to the Mid- west where he became 
a railroad builder. 

Photo from Main Street Antique Shop, Bain bridge 
Owned by Town Historian. 

Last month I found two photographs at the Main 
Street Antique Shop in Bainbridge. Steve Eisenberg 
kindly let me take them home to research, and I have 
since bought them. They are of George F. Kirby and his 
wife Jennie Reed Kirby. The pictures were taken in Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, just about in the exact center of that 
state. 

George Kirby was a son of Philo Kirby who, after a 
career of rafting lumber down the Susquehanna to 
Chesapeake Bay, returned to build his handsome 
house, “The Pillars”, just south of Bainbridge town line 
on Route 7. The 1855 New York State Census lists the 
Philo Kirby family with several children and in-laws, but, apparently, George had not yet 
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been born. 

Dr. Danforth, in his book “Stones From the Walls of Jericho", states that George Kirby 
lived in Marshalltown, Iowa, where the photos were taken. The “History of Chenango and 
Madison Counties” of 1880 lists him as living in Chicago and that he was “a civil engineer, 
who was employed in the construction of the Pacific Railway through Iowa and the bridge 
which spans the Mississippi River at Clinton", Iowa. Clinton, in a 1969 atlas, had a popu- 
lation of 33,589 people and is on the west bank of the Mississippi River. 

Tracing the history of twentieth century railroads is like doing a genealogy of a family 
with marriages, divorces, and adoptions. I find no Pacific Rail Road in Iowa, but the Chi- 
cago and North Western Railway is extensive in the Midwest. Its main line goes straight 
across Iowa from Clinton to Council Bluffs on the Missouri River. There was a Pacific Rail 
Road during the Civil War, but it extended from St. Louis to Rolla, Missouri. It was reor- 
ganized by Grenville Mellen Dodge from Danvers, Massachusetts. He was a friend of Lin- 
coln and Grant and became a Major General. After the was he became a major railroad 
magnate. The Missouri area does not follow the facts given for George Kirby’s life, but the 
route of the C & NW Railway does. However, G.M. Dodge did live for a time in Council 
Bluffs. The C & NW was one of the largest railroads in 1864 and was the first to have spe- 
cial mail-sorting cars. 

George F. Kirby shared with his more famous neighbor, Collos P. Huntington of 
Oneonta, in helping to open up the travel routes to the West. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 2001 . 
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Santa Claus with an armload of toys. 

Post card mailed 1913. 

From Town Historian. 

On December 8, following the Christmas Parade in Afton, 
people adjourned to the station of the Afton Hose Company 
for cookies and cocoa. Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus made their 
appearance and the first little fellow to sit on Santa’s lap was 
well prepared with a long list of his wants. I wonder if Santa 
was able to fulfill every wish. 

This week’s "Tri-Town News” had two blocks of pictures of 
children from Sidney and Unadilla sitting on Santa’s lap. 
Some appear more comfortable than others. I suspect that 
some were too timid to even get close to Santa. 

I think that my great grandmother, Adah Buell Hurd, must 
have been a child at heart. On January 19, 1874, at age 24, 
she wrote the following words in her journal. “Now at the first 
of the new year I look back over the last few weeks with a 
strange dazed feeling. Can it be that I never shall be again a little child to shout with rap- 
ture at the presents Kris Kringle gives on his lovely trees & scatters from his frosty hand? 
but take calm dispassionate (sic) view of the case, and am indeed grateful for the pre- 
sents of friends, but disavow all belief in the weighty power of Santa Claus? Alas, and it is 
indeed so, and are we any better, when we have sounded all the shams of life and find 
the glory vanished? Not so, I think a little more faith in the deceit of life, would at all points 
make us have more of that childlike trust that is so sweet”. 

Adah Hurd did take pleasure in the gifts received and given “in love”. The next year she 
received a blue, gold and white toilet set, two embroidered handkerchiefs, a diary, a book 
by Bunyan and a stereoscope. I still have the stereoscope. She gave several “little trin- 
kets" and some penciling. She did several pencil drawings, some of which I now have. Her 
one big gift which she received was a sewing machine from her husband Griffin in 1894. 
It was “a beauty”. 

My grandmother Decker used to decorate five-gallon cardboard ice cream tubs from 
our gas station with paint and wallpaper for use as waste baskets as gifts to family and 
friends. A little son of one of my cousins was at the annual Christmas get together where 
he received one of these gifts. He protested very loudly that that item was not on his 
Christmas list and that he was not pleased. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 2001. 
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A New Year postcard with a postmark from 1908. Times 
Square was not yet the focus of the celebration. 

Postcard from the Town Historian. 

The New Year, being an anniversary, brings to mind many 
anniversaries of my own life. One which was important, but 
which I don’t remember, was my birth on February 19, 1926, 
in the room in which I still sleep. There happened to be a 
chimney fire at the same time. 

I began first grade in September, 1931, with Aletta Car- 
penter as my teacher. I believe that that was the first year 
that the new classrooms and auditorium were used, with 
only one class per teacher. That addition to the school is the 
part that was just recently razed to make way for new 
construction. 

My high school commencement took place in June 1943, 
with 27 graduates. Six of us went from first grade through 
our senior year together. There was no kindergarten then. I 
still see some of them at Henry's Drive In. 

In September of 1947, I entered the College of Agriculture at Cornell University. I lived 
in the same fraternity house all four years, eventually becoming a member of Alpha Phi 
Delta, an Italian fraternity. Most of the members were from cities and it was a good experi- 
ence in expanding my horizons both educationally and socially. There are two women 
who still attend the Ithaca Presbyterian Church who were staff members for Cornell 
United Religious Work when I was a student. I proudly graduated in June, 1951. I at- 
tended my 50-year reunion last June. 

The building of Interstate Highway 88 was another milestone for me as it bisected our 
farm. Luckily, I was able to get a study grant for Library School. I entered Syracuse Uni- 
versity, my mother’s alma mater, in September, 1967. I received my Masters in Library 
Science in August of 1969 and began work immediately for the Four County Library Sys- 
tem on its Bookmobile. I later became Outreach Director in addition. I retired ten years 
ago on December 1 . 1 991 , but continued to work part-time for six more years. 

Now, most of my time is occupied with work for the Afton Presbyterian Church, which I 
joined on Easter Sunday in 1938, for the Afton Historical Society, for the Old Onaquaga 
Historical Society, and as Afton Town and Village Historian. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 2001 . 
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The second of three Bookmobiles 
upon which Charles Decker worked 
as librarian. This one was built on a 
Brockway truck body which was then 
adapted for library use. 

Photo from Four County Library 
System. Owned by Town Historian. 

My three terms of library school 
education covered many aspects of 
librarianship, but some things just 
were not in the curriculum. 

About the first month that I was 
working on the Four County Library System Bookmobile, a dog came into the Bookmobile 
and turned up on a book bag. Some time after that a baby up-chucked over its mother's 
shoulder. No textbook or lecture had ever mentioned how to handle such happenings in a 
library setting. I just quietly, without making a fuss, did the necessary cleaning up. There 
is a saying which goes approximately like this: “He has the best manners who makes the 
most people feel comfortable." I find that to be a good rule of behavior. 

A good sense of humor is a valuable asset in any situation, and I was often able to use 
that sense to good advantage. Some of our stops were very busy, with many browsers 
crowded into a small space. One day a toddler twined himself around my leg and called 
out “Daddy!" His mother quickly retrieved him. 

My new mustache prompted a lot of comment. One lady who spoke disparagingly of it 
had almost as much lip hair as I did. Another women was making really sarcastic remarks 
about how my mustache looked until I got a brown paper bag from the cupboard, 
punched two holes in it, put it over my head, and asked “Is that better?" She allowed that 
it was but never mentioned my mustache again. 

One memorable women usually came to the Bookmobile wearing a rather ancient rac- 
coon coat which discharged its hair into the air as she flounced in and out. She once said 
that she never could go to bed with a man with a mustache. I rather unthinkingly blurted 
“Well, I guess that we will never have to face that problem". 

In the early days of my job, my two co-workers had known each other for years and I 
was the new kid on the block. One day they were complaining about how hard the job 
was, especially with overnights every week. One said that everyone was complaining ex- 
cept Charles and he didn’t know any better. I thought I knew very well after having been a 
farmer who was now traveling in the scenic areas of the Catskills and Leatherstocking 
Country with pay while most people had to save up hard-earned vacation money to do 
the same. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2002. 
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The Bevier-Elting House in New 
Paltz, New York. It was built in 1698 
by Louis Bevier and is open, along 
with other old houses, in the month 

of August. 

Photo by Charles J. Decker. 
Huguenots were Calvinist 
Christians who were persecuted in 
France during the 1 500’s and 1 600’s. 
Several thousand people were killed 
in the St. Barthlomew’s Day 
Massacre on August 24, 1572. 
Henry III of France gave political and 
religious freedom to about 75 
Calvinist towns by the Edict of Nantes. Under Louis XIII, they lost political freedom but still 
had religious freedom until 1685, when Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes. Thousands 
fled from France to other European countries and to America. 

In 1677, a group of Huguenots had already reached the Hudson Valley. Twelve of them 
bought the area around New Palz from the Indians for a large quantity of tools, weapons, 
cloth, wine, tobacco, and other items. The families were named Hasbrouck, Deyo, La 
Fevre, Bevier, Crispell and Frere. Some of these names are still found in Binghamton and 
other area towns to which they later moved. 

These residents of New Paltz, named after Palatine region on the Rhine River to which 
they had fled from France, held the land in common and were governed by the Duzine, 
representatives of the twelve original patentees. 

I have visited the Bevier-Elting house in New Paltz. It was built by Louis Bevier in 1698. 
It is still a primitive home of stone with only a hole in the ceiling for the escape of smoke 
from the cooking fire. 

After the American Revolution, Abraham Bevier came to Hillcrest and purchased farms 
for himself and his sons. The railroad stations were later built on Bevier land and the 
warehouses along the Brandywine Highway were erected on what were Bevier flats 
cornfields. Bevier Street is named for the family and many of them are buried in the 
Chenango Valley Cemetery. Many Beviers appear in the early records of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Binghamton. 

Louis Bevier was an ancestor of both my grandmother and grandfather Decker. My 
Great grandmother Decker was Rachel Ann Bevier who was born on the site of the 
Joseph P. Mangan Post 1 1 94 of the American Legion in Hillcrest. the family later moved 
to Centervillage. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2002. 
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The grave of the tragic Princess 
Utsayantha, an Indian maiden who 
drowned herself in the lake of the 
same name near Stamford, New 

York. 

Postcard from Town Historian. 

I have a small book with the title 
"The Legend of Utsayantha” by Ar- 
nold H. Bellows, published in 1945. 
It once belonged to Ellen Russ of 
Afton who taught in Hobart for many 
years. Hobart is in the Town of 
Stamford, the location of Lake Ut- 
sayantha, the setting for this long 
poem of 1 1 5 pages. The author has 
composed the poem "somewhat in the meter and structure of Hiawatha”, the “Song of 
Hiawatha", written by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in 1 855. Although Hiawatha and Ut- 
sayantha are historical figures, both poems are a mixture of fact and legend. 

According to Alf Evers, in his “The Catskills", the first “Legend of Utsayantha" was writ- 
ten by Eugene A. Bouton, a Stamford native, for the “Yale Literary Magazine”. His Indian 
maiden, Utsayantha, fell in love with a white man. Her father killed the child which she 
bore (some say he also killed the father). She then drowned herself by jumping into Lake 
Utsayantha. 

According to Evers, the local resort hotel owners capitalized on the story to lure tour- 
ists to their area. In the 1880’s, Utsayantha’s grave was conveniently "found” and much 
publicized. The grave was marked with a stone and flowers appeared on it. 

When an observation tower was erected on the site, many tourists did come. Indians, 
brought from other areas, sold beadwork and wood and leather articles. My grandparents 
and other family members made trips there when visiting relatives in nearby Jefferson. 

There were reports of characters from the legend appearing in seances in Rochester, 
a center for spiritualists such as the famous Fox Sisters. A musical and an operetta were 
even composed and produced in New York City. 

T. Morris Longstretch wrote another book, “The Catskills" in 1918. In it he refers to the 
Catskill Mountains as the “great fortress of Manitou”, an Indian term for a spirit of nature. 
Mt. Utsayantha is 3,365 feet high and from it can be seen the first ranges of the 
Adirondacks. 

As the lure of the Catskills has diminished as vacation territory, so has the fame of 
Utsayantha. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2002. 
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The old grade crossing over the 
D&H tracks near Alton Lake. 

Picture copied from one of Nor- 
man Briggs. From Town Historian. 

Recently I was asked about the lo- 
cation of the old grade crossing over 
the D&H tracks near Afton Lake. I 
have a picture of that crossing which 
I had copied from one loaned to me 
by Norman Briggs several years ago. 

The old road turned left across the 
tracks and then proceeded toward 
the village of Afton. It turned left back 
to the right and through an under- 
pass to Main Street, near the Afton 
Edge Apartments. Probably there was originally another grade crossing there, before the 
raising of the railroad bed. 

Apparently the railroad bed had once followed the natural grade of the terrain into 
Afton. I have hears a story that trains headed toward Oneonta had a hard time getting 
started after stopping at the depot in Afton. While huffing and puffing to get under way, the 
engines belched out black smoke. One lady, whose house was near the tracks, was irate 
over the soiling of her clothes which she had hung out to dry. To show her displeasure, 
she emptied her soapy water onto the tracks. The engine could only spin its wheels and 
had to delay its departure. 

The new road in the picture, now Route 7, was built by Frank Lewis and Son, I believe 
in the period before World War I, about 1914-1916. Cuts were made, the excess earth 
was used for fill, and a new bridge was built across Kelsey Brook. The picture would have 
been taken near the entrance to Lake Road, where it goes in past the Afton Golf Course. 

In the dip at the right was the old Afton dump, where a favorite sport was the shooting 
of rats at night. Dump picking was also a popular activity. The Afton Museum has some 
articles that were retrieved from there. The smoke from almost continuous fires hung over 
the village if the wind direction were right on a hot, humid summer evening. 

My grandparents once had a car accident near this grade crossing. My grandmother 
gave credit to her large hat, laden with flowers and foliage, for saving her from serious in- 
jury when her head struck the windshield. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2002. 
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Jack Siewers, Presi- 
dent of the Rump 
Bumpers Snowmobile 
Club in 1974, when a 
rescue sled, made by 
club members, was 
presented to the Afton 
Rescue Squad. 

Photo from Jen 
Howe. Afton Historical 

Society. 

The Afton Rump 
Bumpers Snowmobile 
Club was organized on 
January 19, 1973 at the Afton Golf Club, with 40 people present. The founding officers 
were Dan Frair, President; Tom Kelly, Vice President; Cindy Baciuska, Secretary; and 
Janet Scott, Treasurer. All interested people were invited to ride their snowmobiles from 
the ball park to the Golf Club for the next meeting on January 31 . 

Ken Howe had an important role in the organization of the Rump Bumpers and in its 
activities. The local club became affiliated with the Midstate, Empire State, and United 
States Snowmobile Associations in its first few years. 

The annual Snowmobile Fair was established in 1973 and in 1975 snowmobile grass 
drag racing was introduced. These events were held on the Afton Fair grounds. My father, 
Bernett Decker, exhibited snowmobiles there as a vendor. In 1976, the first 1/2 mile oval 
races were held. 

A project of 1974 was the creation of a snowmobile rescue sled. This was presented to 
the Afton Fire Department Rescue Squad for use in wintertime outdoor rescue efforts 
away from roads. A newspaper clipping, dated March 28, 1974, shows the presentation, 
with Jack Siewers, President of the Afton Rump Bumpers; Ken Howe, Construction Engi- 
neer; and Joe Kearney, Afton Rescue Squad Captain. 

As there were no commercial designs for such a sled, the club designed one to the 
specifications of the Rescue Squad. A double-walled box enclosed a standard ambulance 
stretcher and was mounted on a welded tubular frame with front and rear skis. An acci- 
dent victim or heart attack patient could lie flat or sit upright in the enclosure. Ken Howe 
did most of the design work and supervised the construction of the sled. The sled served 
the Rescue Squad for many years but has now been disposed of. 

The Rump Bumpers entered a float in the parade in Afton for the United States Bicen- 
tennial in 1 976. The float has two snowmobiles, one apparently an early model, and the 
other a new one. A large red, white and blue first place ribbon, dated Afton, New York, 
July 1 1 , 1976, apparently was from that parade. 

The Rump Bumpers disbanded several years ago so that the club no longer exists. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2002. 
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The Old Mill at East Guilford. The site 
was identified at the Sidney Historical 

Society. 

Picture from album of Edith Ire'and 
Bulkeley. Afton Historical Society. 

In the January 9, 2002 issue of the 
“Tri-Town News” appeared a picture of 
an old mill. The only identification said 
that it was near Sidney. The picture was 
loaned by Danny Gillingham. Several 
people asked me if I knew the location 
of the mill, but I didn’t. 

Later, I visited the Sidney Historical 
Society. One of the ladies there brought 
out a postcard album with four pictures 
of the same mill. One had the same caption as the one in the newspaper, but the others 
were labeled as being in East Guilford. The women was from East Guilford and knew the 
site. 

The map in the "Atlas of Chenango County" of 1875 shows Guilford Creek flowing from 
the west to the Unadilla River. The mill was on that creek, near the old road and near the 
cemetery. 

The 1880 “History of Chenango and Madison Counties” mentions a saw mill and grist 
mill on Guilford Creek in East Guilford, where there was a fall of eight feet. It was oper- 
ated by A.J. and A. Preston. At the same time, Rufus Newton also had a planting mill, a 
turning lathe, and a cider mill. Another picture is in a postcard album which belonged to 
Edith Ireland Bulkeley. It shows the same complex of buildings on the mill site. Perhaps 
both mills operated there. 

In 1869, M.l. Talcott and A.J. Preston were operating custom planing and saw mills as 
Talcott and Preston. In In 1894, Jerome Preston was the proprietor of a grist mill and ci- 
der mill. 

In 1869, Rufus Newton of East Guilford was a farmer with 12 1/2 acres, but in 1902 he 
is again listed as the proprietor of a planing, matching, and cider mill and also as a farmer 
with thirty acres. 

In 1880, East Guilford was a thriving village with the usual 19th century businesses of 
a horse-drawn economy. There was a shoe shop, two blacksmith shops, a cooper shop, a 
carriage repair shop, a school, a hotel, a store, and the Presbyterian Church. The major 
industry was the operation of three quarries of flagging stone. The village was at an ad- 
vantageous point at the junction of the New Berlin Branch with the Midland Railroad. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2002. 
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The passenger pigeon once appeared in 
huge flocks in his area. Pictured is the last sur- 
viving specimen which died in 1914. 

Picture from “Birds of America”, edited by T. 
Gilbert Pearson, 1936. Sidney Memorial Public 
Library. , 

The story called “Pigeons Fly No More” ap- 
pears in the book “Sinners and Saints: Stories 
of Upstate New York”, by George W. Walter. It 
recounts the extinction of the passenger pigeon 
of which large flocks once darkened the skies 
over most of the United States. Both the Indians 
and the white man killed the birds to eat and to 
sell at markets. One Indian town put up 100 gal- 
lons of pigeon oil or fat. The dressed birds were 
salted or shipped in ice. 

The story reminded me of entries in the diary 
of Permelia Bevier, sister of my great grand- 
mother, Rachel Bevier Decker. They lived on a 
farm in Centervillage and on April 8, 1 868, Per- 
melia recorded that there were “all of 500 Pi- 
geons in the woods”. Their father, William, 
baited the birds, and on the 10th he threw his 
net three times and caught 58 pigeons. On April 
1 1 , he caught 96 and 94 were taken to the de- 
pot for shipment to the city. On Sunday, they 
had company for dinner and served pigeons and pot pie. On April 13th, William caught 57 
more. 

The book “Birds of America” has almost eight pages of fine print about the passenger 
pigeons and their gradual disappearance: They were fairly large birds, about 1 7 inches 
long, with metallic glints to their feathers. A man in Oneida County slept in a bed made 
from the feathers of passenger pigeons. 

John James Audubon painted a pair of birds and recorded a huge flock along the Ohio 
River in 1813. The air was filled with them and the “light of noonday was obscured as by 
an eclipse”. This continued for three days and the sound of their wings was like that of a 
strong wind. 

The birds were very destructive in large flocks. So many of them alit and nested in 
trees that the ground was littered with broken branches, broken egg shells, and dead 
young trapped in the fallen branches. Hogs scavenged them. They stripped the country- 
side of many insects and of nuts and berries. The Plymouth Colony was threatened with 
famine in 1643 when passenger pigeons raided the grain fields. But in 1648, they came 
after the harvest and proved a blessing in providing an extra food source. 

The last passenger pigeon died at the Cincinnati Zoological Park in 1914. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2002. 
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An illustration from a chil- 
dren’s reader from 1860. The 
lesson promotes stereotypes 
about African American people. 

Picture from “ The Second 
Reader of the School and Fam- 
ily Series.” 

Afton Historical Society. 
February is Black History 
Month. One might think that the 
local area would not have much 
connection with black history, 
but there is considerable mate- 
rial, both negative and positive. 

“The Second Reader of the 
School and Family Series”, in 
the Afton Museum, was com- 
piled by Marcius Willson in 
1860, and was owned by Minnie Hildreth of Charlottesville in Schoharie County. Lesson 
XIII is a very insensitive story about “Making Pies”. Miss Mary is a white women who is in- 
structing Susan, a black servant, about the art of pie making. Young readers were being 
taught stereotypes which they probably carried all their lives. Also in the museum are 
some early Victor phonograph records with equally insensitive song titles. They are a part 
of history, but are best put aside along with the story of little Black Sambo. 

Early censuses reveal the number of slaves in each county of New York. In this state, 
all slaves were freed as of 1827. In 1810, there were still 13 of them in Chenango County 
and in 1820 there were 7. My Bevier ancestors in the New Palz area had several slaves in 
1790 and probably brought some of them to Binghamton when they moved there. 

The 1875 New York State Census lists the number of colored people in each town. 
Chenango County had 130 males and 126 females. Seven lived in Afton. Many years ago, 
a “very popular colored family” lived in a wood-colored cottage on the site of the present 
Baptist Parsonage which was built in 1886-1889. There have been a few over the years 
up to the present time. 

The Deposit area had a surprisingly high number of blacks in 1875, a total of 61. The 
late Ruth Axtell believed that they came to work in the lumber industry. 

Where there were sufficient numbers of blacks, there were African Methodist Episcopal 
Churches. There were two in Binghamton, one in Norwich, and one in Deposit. Only those 
in Binghamton still exist. 

In May, 2000, Beverly Reed of Ithaca was at a church history seminar at Montreat, 
North Carolina. She was able to find information about her ancestor, a black minister, or- 
dained in the Presbyterian Church. He was finally banned from preaching because he 
had more white listeners than black. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2002. 
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Stereoscope view of Glacier Point, 
published by Underwood & Underwood 
in 1902. The over hanging rock now has 
a metal railing. The upper and lower Yo- 
semite Falls are at the center of the 

picture. 

Picture from Town Historian. 

In the 1930’s, my Decker grandpar- 
ents took a cross-country auto trip to 
San Francisco and back, visiting many 
sites on the way. One of those places 
was Yosemite National Park. We after- 
wards heard stories about the wonder- 
ful scenery there. 

In the 1970’s, I flew to San Francisco 
to visit Stan and Janine Artz. Stan, a 
Cornell University graduate, had 
worked on my farm in 1964. He was do- 
ing post doctoral work at the University 
of California at Berkeley when I visited. 

One day we arose at about 5:30 a.m. and drove to Yosemite. It was a long drive, about 
1 60 miles as the crow flies, almost directly east of Berkley. As a passenger, I was looking 
down a sheer drop with no guard as we entered the valley. 

Our main activity was a hike from Glacier Point down to the floor of the valley which is 
about 3,000 feet below. It took about three hours. Janine and I did this together and then 
Stan met us at the bottom with the car. We were then more than ready for our picnic lunch 
which we shared near the base of the lower Yosemite Falls. After a visit to see the giant 
redwoods at Mariposa and the Muir Woods, we returned home, arriving at about 1 :30 
a m., and very tired. 

A two-volume set of “Picturesque America”, published in 1872, contains an account of 
a trip to Yosemite and a description of the site, with wood engravings. A seven day train 
ride took the travelers from the eat coast to San Francisco. From there they rode east- 
ward on the Central Pacific as far as the railroad was finished at the San Joaquin Valley. 
They then transferred to a coach-and-six which took them to Clark's Ranch, a fifty mile 
jaunt. The last 24 miles of the trip were on horseback, with the baggage carried by mules. 
This was a very arduous trip, compared to the few hours by jet across the United States 
and then a comfortable car trip to Yosemite. 

The Yosemite Valley was first seen by White men in the 1 830’s, when it was inhabited 
by the Yosemite Indians, but it was not entered until 1851. Congress created Yosemite Na- 
tional Park in 1890, but the Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa Grove were not included 
until 1906. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2002. 
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Frank H. and Daisy Hurd Decker a few years after 
their encounter with "Madame Shanzoos". 

Picture from Charles J. Decker, dated 1958. 

A recent story in the "Press & Sun-Bulletin" tells about 
a women who recovered a purse reported stolen about 
forty years ago. All her cards, snapshots, and other 
usual contents were still there. Only the money was 
missing. 

Another purse story appears in a scrapbook pasted 
into a notebook, apparently kept by my grandfather, 
Frank H. Decker, while he was a student at a teacher’s 
training class. This would have been before 1 894, when 
he was teaching at the Vallonia Springs School. 

An undated clipping from Binghamton’s “Morning 
Sun”, among others from the 1940’s and 1950’s, tells 
the story of “Madame Shanzoos”, who reported to the 
police of Binghamton the theft of her purse in the 
Woolworth Store on Court Street in Binghamton. 
Madame was “nattily dressed in a blue suit with wide hat 
and white wings on front". She also was very attractive. 
She described in detail the contents of the purse which 
included pearl earrings, a valuable fountain pen, and other items. Most important was her 
$15 railroad ticket from Baltimore to Utica. 

Chief of Detectives Rummer and other officers were much impressed with the beauty 
and wide-eyed innocence of Madame Shanzoos. One even offered to take her out to 
lunch. This was interrupted by a visit from her brother who had read about the case in the 
paper and came to Binghamton to find her. In reality, Madame was plain Helen Childers 
from Greene. She had claimed to be a nurse in Baltimore and had stopped at several 
doctor’s offices and hospitals while in Binghamton. 

An interesting sequel was typewritten by my grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, and 
pasted into the scrapbook. My grandparents, while driving home from Binghamton, picked 
up a women who asked for a ride. When told that they were going to Afton, the woman 
said she had never been there and would like to go there. Upon arrival in Afton, she 
asked if she could stay overnight with my grandparents, so they put her up. In the 
morning, my grandfather was reading the news paper and saw the story about Madame 
Shanzoo, who turned out to be the women whom they had brought home. My grandfather 
contacted the brother and put the women on the train back to Binghamton. They heard no 
more about her. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2002. 
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The second house 
from the right, now the 
Afton Museum, was 
built by Linus E. Jack- 
son, a wagon maker. 
Blinds and doors were 
made next door by 
Brower and Wright. 

Photo from before 
1916. Afton Historical 

Society. 

When my house was 
built in about 1840, 
there was no sash and 
blind factory in Afton, 
then South Bainbridge. 
The windows which I 
had replaced about 
four years ago were made in Truxton in Cortland County, indicated by a die stamp on the 
top of each sash. 

In 1869, Addison Brower and William A. Wright built their sash and blind factory on the 
site that was later Briggs Lumber Company. They made window sashes, doors, blinds, 
moldings, brackets, and scroll work. Many houses in Afton display examples of their prod- 
ucts. The firm employed six to eight men. 

Power for the factory was provided by a 16 horse engine which also supplied the 
power for John B. Pierce, who made butter tubs, pails and firkins in the same building. Six 


men were employed there. 

Last week I found in the Afton Museum the bill book of Brower & Wright, dated July 20, 
1869, on the fly leaf. Entries for purchases of woodwork go through December, 1870. 
Many of the names are familiar. This was a period when many new houses were being 
built in Afton. The railroad arrived in 1869. 

The third entry in the book is for Linus E. Jackson, who had recently arrived in Afton 
from Delaware County. He ordered 14 pairs of blinds of varying sizes, and three doors. 
They were delivered to his house, next door to the factory, on August 18, 1869. 

Mr. Jackson was a partner in the firm of Jackson and Merrill which owned a wagon 
shop on Caswell Street. Later it was the Goodnough Shop and is now made into apart- 


ments. It stands behind the Xtra Mart Store. 

Mr. Jackson's home was being built at about this time, according to deed records. It is 
now the Afton Museum. A photo taken before 1916 show the house with a shallow 
wooden porch and blinds on the windows — the vary ones ordered from Bower and 
Wright. 

In 1916, the house was owned by newly married MR. and Mrs. Fred Lewis of the con- 
crete clock making family. They remodeled the house extensively. The cellar wall has two 
rows of their new blocks, added when the house was raised, and the concrete porch was 


added then. 

The sash and blind factory burned in a spectacular fire in May, 1 902. 
By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2002. 
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In 1842, Edward Anthony founded, in New York City, the firm 
which was to become the Ansco Company, late of Binghamton. 
In 1876, he and his brother advertised in Afton’s “ Home 

Sentinel". 

Picture from “ Agfa Ansco; 1842-1942". Town Historian. 

Lately there has been considerable interest in the Ansco 
Company which manufactured film and cameras in Bingham- 
ton. A recent exhibit at the Roberson Museum and Science 
Center had much information and many pictures about the 
company. It underwent many changes in names and ownership, 
but no longer exists. The old Ansco plant in Afton was not men- 
tioned in the exhibit. 

The Afton Historical Society’s calendar for 2001 featured Afton Lake and had informa- 
tion about the Ansco plant there. This sparked much interest among both present and for- 
mer Afton Residents. Calendars have gone to many out-of-state residents, including four 
to Puerto Rico. Each contact brings more information for the files of the Town and Village 
Historian. 

While looking for something else in the April 8, 1876, issue of the "Afton Home Senti- 
nel", I spotted an ad for E. and H.T. Anthony & Co. of 591 Broadway, in New York City. The 
Anthonys were the earliest people in the origin of Ansco. In combining with the Scovill 
and and Adams Company in 1902, the name Ansco was derived from the first letters of 
Anthony and Scovill. 

In the 1876 ad, the various stereoscope views of the Anthonys are listed, plus stereo- 
scope viewers, photograph albums, and chromes. Among photographers sent out to re- 
cord the spectacular western scenery was W.H. Jackson. His pictures, and those of oth- 
ers, were a large factor in the setting aside of the first national park at Yellowstone by the 
U S. Government. 

For Christmas, 1874, my great grandmother, Adah Buell Hurd, received a stereoscope 
viewer. I now have that viewer and her collection of stereoscope cards, about a hundred. 
Taken with a special double camera with slightly differently angles lenses, the two pic- 
tures were mounted side by side on a card, which seen through the viewer, produces a 
three dimensional scene. 

In searching through the stereoscope cards of Adah Buell, I found only one by An- 
thony. It is not a scenic view, but is a religious picture of a cross entwined with white, artifi- 
cial flowers, appropriate for this Easter Season. 

A local maker of stereoscope cards was A M. North, listed variously in Oneonta, 
Otego, Bainbridge, and Afton. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2002. 
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Lepha Larabee Green Landers. Picture is copied from an old 


daguerreotype. 

Picture from Van Woert album. Afton Historical Society. 


An old daguerreotype in the Afton Museum is labeled as be- 

1 ing of Thomas and Lepha Landers, but with no further informa- 

I tion. A child also appears in the picture. Lepha has always 

II seemed to me to be a mysterious figure with her straight, 
center-parted hair, partially covered with a lace cap. Other infor- 
mation states that she was born in 1796 and died in 1884. 

A photograph album of the Van Woert family contains two 
prints of a single picture of Lepha Landers, apparently copied 
from the Daguerreotype. The pose is the same. One copy was 


made by M.G. Smith of Cooperstown and the other was made by Forshew & Co. of 
Poughkeepsie. A separate picture of Thomas Landers was also made in Poughkeepsie 
and was copied from the daguerreotype. 

Thomas Landers first married Esther Hinman. She died in 1830 at age 46. Thomas 
later married Lepha Larabee Green, a widow. A chance check with the records of the 
North Afton Cemetery revealed that Justus Green, Lepha’s first husband, died in 1823 at 
age 28. Next to him is buried Permelia, daughter of Justus and Lepha Green, who died in 
March, 1824, at a little over one year of age, and about 14 months after her father. It must 
have been a very sad year for Lepha. 

Lepha’s son was Truman L. Green. In 1855, Truman and his wife Ann Aliza Camp lived 
next door to Thomas and Lepha Landers on what is now Caswell Street, just above the 
intersection with Algerine Street. At one time, Thomas operated a spoke factory and shin- 
gle mill on Kelsey Brook. 

Lepha Landers is buried next to her son Truman L. Green in the East Side Cemetery. 
Thomas Landers is buried in a differed plot in the same cemetery with his first wife Esther 
Hinman. 

Truman L. Green and his wife Ann Eliza had two daughters, Anna and Esther Perme- 
lia. Anna was the first preceptress of the original Afton Academy in 1870 at the age of 18. 
Later, she and her daughter Zilpha attended Oneonta Normal School at the same time, 
Anna was a widow. Esther married Delos Van Woert. Their daughter Anna May married 
James Keel and lived on Spring Street until the 1 940's, Their house had been the first 
Methodist parsonage. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2002. 
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Trade Center on September 1 1 , 2001 . 

I attended the Association of Towns meeting in New York City from February 1 6-20. I 
usually stay with my friend Steve Lawson in the Chelsea section of Manhattan. This year I 
was unable to stay at his place as he is organist for the church of the Heavenly Rest fac- 
ing Central Park and he is still playing for so many memorial services for victims that he 
could do no entertaining. 

One noon hour of the meeting, I walked the few blocks from 52nd Street to Central 
Park. While there, a family with map in hand approached me and asked where to find the 
Tavern on the Green in the park. We found it close by on the map. In conversation, I found 
out that the family was from London, England and that the husband worked for a firm 
which had had offices in one of the towers. They had come to “pay their respects". 

This was a few days after the death of Princess Margaret and I gave my condolences 
and also asked about Elizabeth, the “Queen Mum”. She was in frail health, but had been 
able to attend her daughter’s funeral at age 101 . Born August 4, 1900, she was part of a 
year older than my mother who would have been 101 on April 8 this year. Queen Eliza- 
beth I was born two months after I was in 1 926, so our mothers would have been preg- 
nant for their firstborn children at the same time. The Queen Mother died on March 30. 

The Londoners had been to the Ground Zero site and told me how to get there and get 
a ticket, which was free. I had to wait in line at the ticket booth and then found that my al- 
lotted time was from 1 :00 to 1 :30 pm. 

As I had two hours to kill, I walked around the area (Fulton Street near the South 
Street Seaport Museum) and had lunch there at a McDonald’s Restaurant. There, at the 
next table was a young Chinese man who had come from China about twenty years ago 
and now works in the neighborhood. After a leisurely lunch and interesting conversation, 
he walked me back up to Broadway to the entrance to the observation platform for 
Ground Zero. This week, the last of the debris is being removed and human remains are 
still being found, hence more memorial services. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2002. 



Ticket for admission to the 
observation platform for 
Ground Zero, the site of the 
World Trade Center. Thou- 
sands of names and mes- 
sages are written on the 
walls of the ramp. 

Ticket from Town 

Historian. 

The news this week ties 
together several events 
which started with the terror- 
ists attack on the World 
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A map from the U.S. Geological Survey for 1937 
shows the section of the Town of Afton where the 
stone piles are located in the Melondy Hill State 
Forest. The road from Middlebridge is Latimer 
Road with LeSuer Road branching to the east. The 
X above the T of AFTON is the approximate loca- 
tion of the stone piles. 

Map from Town Historian. 

On Saturday, May 5, a BOCES extension course 
group will hike into the Melondy Hill State Forest to 
investigate the mysterious stone piles to be found 
there. Located in the Town of Afton, the forest land 
was bought by New York State to take up marginal 
farms for reforestation. This was done by men from the Civilian Conservation Corps, one 
of the public works programs under President Franklin D. Roosevelt during the Great 
Depression. 

The site of the stone piles is on Great Lot 90 at the northern edge of the State Forest. 
Access is from a truck trail leading in from East Afton Road. The trail into the site is obvi- 
ously an old road and there are foundations of a house and barn with a dug well nearby. 
Not far from these are about 25 laid-up stone piles. Donald A. Winsor of Norwich has 
compiled an interesting booklet about why the stone piles were built. There is little men- 
tion of them in historical literature and no letters or diaries have yet come to light describ- 
ing the building of them. 

Part of the mystery of the Melondy Hill State Forest site is that no map has been found 
which shows any road or any farmstead on that hill. Latimer Road and the LeSuer Road 
extension are the nearest ones to the north, while the truck trail is the nearest on the 
south. The old road in the forest apparently connected the two in a north/south direction. 

Bill Stafford of Afton, who grew up in the East Afton area, remembers that a Dan Cary 
lived on the place where the foundations remain. In the 1940’s, John Hollenbeck tore 
down the old house and used the lumber to build a garage on his place on East Afton 
Road. It stood until about 1970. 

A tax assessment record for 1938 in the Town Clerk’s Office shows a parcel of state 
land marked in parentheses as the Cary Place. It is in that general area according to the 
Great Lot numbers. 

An interesting note was added by Jack Terry of Bainbridge, a grandson of Orrin Terry 
of Vallonia Springs, he had heard a story that the Notorious Loomis Gang used to take 
horses from Latimer Road over the hill past the Cary place. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian. April 2002. 
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Slide Mountain, highest peak in the Catskill 
Mountains as surveyed by Arnold Henry Guyot. 

Picture from "The Catskills: From Wilderness 
to Woodstock", by Alf Evers, 1972. 

When my sister lived in New Jersey, I some- 
times stopped in Princeton on the way home. 
On one trip I visited Princeton University and 
browsed the campus. Nassau Hall, completed 
in 1756, was occupied by both the British and 
the Americans during the Revolutionary War. 
The building was the capitol of the new republic 

for five months in 1 783. 

Another building is Guyot Hall, the geology building. I knew nothing about the source of 
the name then, but since found out that Arnold Henry Guyot was a professor at Princeton 
and a noted geographer and geologist. 

Mr. Guyot was born in Switzerland in 1807 and came to the United States in 1848, un- 
der the influence of his Swiss friend Louis Agassiz, the great naturalist at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Mr. Guyot died in 1884. 

Arnold Guyot published a geographical series which included large wall maps, “Intr- 
oduction to the Study of Geography”, “Common-School Geography”, and books for ele- 
mentary and intermediate classes. I own a copy of “Common-School Geography”, dated 
1871. ' 

Arnold Guyot climbed and measured many mountains in the ranges parallel to our At- 
lantic coast. Perhaps he is best known (Or best publicized) for his measurement of the 
peaks of the Catskill Mountains in New York State. His efforts are recorded in “The Cat- 
skills: From Wilderness to Woodstock” by Alf Evers. 

Until Guyot came on the scene. High Peak had been supposed to be the highest peak 
as seen from the Hudson Rover. The Pine Orchard with its famous Catskill Mountain 
House was considered to be the center of interest in those mountains. After the accurate 
measurement of many peaks, Guyot placed High Peak as only 23rd in height in the Cat- 
skills. This was not well received by hotels and businesses which capitalized on previous 
ideas about the mountains. Guyot also expanded greatly the area included in the moun- 
tain group. He included the Shandakens and the Shawangunks. He found that Slide 
Mountain in the Shandakens was the highest peak in the entire area. Guyot's Hill in the 
Shawangunks is named for the geographer as is Guyot Mountain in Georgia. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2002. 
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G. B. HOLLISTER, • 

Wholesale & Retail Dealer in v> . 

OYSTERS, FRESH FISH, 

OraugesfLemons, Vegetables k 

.. V 95 COURT STREET, 
Uiii£>'lftnin ton, N. Y. 


Address of G.B. Hollister, dealer in oysters and 
other produce in 1871. 

Letter from Afton Historical Society. Given by Mil- 
dred Scott. 

On April 14, 2002, a column on collectibles by 
Ralph and Terry Kovel discusses the popularity of 
oyster houses, bars, and cellars of the 19th century. 
Similar in function to today’s coffee houses, they were 
centers for social life. 

Collector’s items sought today are oyster plates 
with recessed wells to hold the seafood and oyster 
forks, often of silver. They may occasionally be found in area antique shops. 

Oyster suppers were popular as fund raisers for churches and other organizations in 
Afton. In the mid 19th century, none of Afton’s churches yet had social halls, so such din- 
ners were held in hotels or in meeting rooms such as Decker’s Hall or Keator’s Hall on the 
second floor above the business blocks. 

A letter, among the papers given to the Afton Historical Society by Mildred Scott, is 
dated Nov. 17, 1871, and is from G.B. Hollister of Binghamton. He was a dealer in 
oysters, fresh fish, oranges, lemons, and vegetables. The letter is addressed to Tarble, 
Hunt & Co. in Afton. Zenas Tarbell is listed in an 1889 directory as owner of a meat mar- 
ket in the basement of the space until recently occupied by architect Steve Mason. His 
products were known for their high quality. William E. Hunt was owner of the Valley 
House, later to be the home of the Afton Village Hall and Afton Free Library. Perhaps in 
1871 , Mr. Tarbell and Mr. Hunt were partners in the food business. 

Mr. Hollister states that “I feel confident that I can do better by you than any house in 
Western New York”. He describes oysters from three different places and lists their prices. 
Baltimore oysters were $1.30 per gallon (thirty per gallon), New York Oysters were $1.75 
for common or $2.75 for selects, and Fair Havens were $1.75 per gallon. The Baltimore 
oysters are recommended for “Saloon and Festival purposes”. 

The directors of an area toll bridge company recorded suspicions of the toll collector 
who has had oysters three times that winter and could not have afforded them on what he 
was paid. 

I was never a great fan of oysters except in dressing. Someone once wrote that the first 
person to eat an oyster must have been very brave. 
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The former train station of Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. It is now the Community Center 
where musical and other events are 

presented. 

Postcard from Town Historian. 

At the end of April, I was on a southern trip, 
visiting friends and relatives and doing some 
sight seeing. My first and last stops were in 
West Virginia with my friends John Restaino and Mark Schiavone. They own a house built 
in 1835 from native limestone. Restoration is nearing completion, and it, with an addition 
of a wing with modern kitchen and bathrooms, will make a comfortable and handsome 
home. 

The surrounds land, first laid out by Charles Washington, brother of George, is gently 
rolling with twisty roads. At this time of year, the countryside is a brilliant green, accented 
by pink and white dogwoods and blooming fruit trees. 

This farmstead is located between Harper’s Ferry and Shepherdstown, the home of 
Shepherd College. Shepherdstown has mostly brick buildings and an occasional log 
house in its quaint downtown section. It is a friendly place where many people, including 
students, said good morning as we met on the street. The Antietam Battlefield site is 
nearby, so it is a very historic area. 

On Sunday, on my return trip, my friends and I attended a Chamber Music Series con- 
cert at the old train station, converted to a community center. The program consisted of 
three cello pieces with piano accompaniment and three flute pieces accompanied on pi- 
ano by a different person. The cellist was a young Polish man who is completing his Mas- 
ter of Music-Performance degree at Shenandoah University. Two women each played a 
flute solo and then a selection together. Both teach at Shepherd College. 

The acoustics of the train station were excellent. I often have trouble hearing well, even 
with a microphone, but there I could hear very well the spoken introduction and all the nu- 
ances of the music, especially the rich tones of the cello. The ceiling of the room was 
shaped like the inside of a mansard roof and effectively distributed the sound. It was 
freshly painted with a lemon color with a sage green trim. 

About fifty people were present in the rather small former waiting room. I felt quite at 
home as I knew nine of them, three of them once from Chenango County. 
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The little book, “Random Acts of Kindness," urges us to do 
kind act, p without any expectation of repayment. 

Book from Town Historian. 

A few years ago, I gave as a Christmas gift a little book 
called “Random Acts of Kindness,” a collection of stories about 
what people have done spontaneously for others without ex- 
pectation of repayment. Each episode is accompanied by a 
thought by another writer. C.N. Bovee writes that “Kindness is a 
language which the dumb can speak, the deaf can understand." 
Sometimes I can do just the right thing, such as compliment 
a woman on her beautiful white hair or give a glass of elderberry jelly to a friend who re- 
members how good her mother’s jelly tasted. 

Most of all, I think of acts of kindness that I see performed by others for strangers, in- 
cluding myself. I really can’t visualize angels with haloes and wings and dressed in flowing 
robes. I do see plenty of guardian angels dressed just like the rest of us and really looking 
over us. 

One icy winter I was in Manhattan for a meeting. While waiting to cross a street, a well- 
dressed man next to me started to slip backward on the ice. He grabbed a pole and slid 
slowly down to the ground. Suddenly a car turned the corner, a woman jumped out and 
then came to see if the man needed help. He was not hurt, but we helped him up and 
walked him to his apartment which was in the next block. The woman told me that she and 
her husband, still in the car, had quickly decided that the man would feel less threatened 
with an offer of help from a woman than from a man, as they were strangers. 

On my recent trip south, I ran into several guardian angels. Three hours from home, I 
struck a curb with my front wheel and blew a tire. A man parked next to me saw my distress 
and removed the damaged tire, put on the donut tire, and had me temporarily fixed up. The 
donut was soft, so another man told me of a service station at the next exit where I could 
get air. The man there phoned another place off the highway where I could get a used tire. 
The young man there straightened the bent rim, mounted the tire, balanced the wheel, and 
had me on the road again in no time. 

Three times later, I needed to make phone calls to get directions to homes of my hosts. 
Strangers dialed the numbers for me and let me talk on their cell phones. I would have 
been literally lost without their help. 
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Hendrik Willem Van Loon as a student at Cornell University in 

1902. 

Picture from “The Story of Hendrik Willem Van Loon" by Gerard 
Willem Van Loon. 1972. 

One of the more colorful Cornelians was Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon. Born in Rotterdam, the Netherlands, in 1882, he came to the 
United States when he was twenty and graduated from Cornell in 
1905. He had a career as a newspaper correspondent in Russia 
and in Europe. He also received a PhD from the University of Mu- 
nich. He died in 1944. 

Van Loon was quite a linguist and could converse in six languages. It was said that he 
could make all six sound Dutch. 

Morris Bishop described him as “a gigantic, unorthodox Netherlander, and one of the 
most amusing men that ever lived." He was appointed lecturer in European history at Cor- 
nell in 1915. His students loved his unusual way of teaching, sometimes outdoors under 
the elms. He often drew sketches to illustrate his subjects and then trampled them on the 
floor. Other professors in the department were not so enthralled and accused him of not 
always being accurate in his facts. 

Although Van Loon had the support of his students and of Andrew D. White, original 
President of the University, the then President Jacob Gould Schurman and others disap- 
proved of him and he was replaced in 1917. 

It was said that his students discussed his lectures at campus dances and while they 
were on vacation. Some even went to the library to get books which he mentioned, even 
though they were not required reading. It was to Van Loon that students came to say 
goodbye as they were leaving the University to enter military service in World War I. 

Van Loon was not very religious, but he attended the Unitarian Church in Ithaca. He 
was also somewhat irreverent when he quipped that the only time that he heard the name 
of Jesus Christ in that church was when the sexton fell down the cellar stairs. 

Van Loon was the author of many books which he illustrated with his own whimsical 
drawings. I find that I own eleven of them. Van Loon’s “Lives” is the first that I owned and it 
juxtaposes unlikely famous people as imaginary guests in his home. Examples are St. 
Francis, Hans Christian Andersen, and Mozart and then Emily Dickinson and Frederic 
Chopin. 
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Group of young Mormon missionaries 
holding a set of Burma Shave signs at the 
Afton Museum. 

Photo by Town Historian 

A while ago, a group of young Mormon 
missionaries visited the barn of the Afton Mu- 
seum to see the Mormon items there. One 
young man was excited to see a set of Burma Shave signs set up on the beams of the 
barn. His father was an avid collector of Burma Shave memorabilia, so I photographed the 
group holding the signs. 

This set of signs was given to the Afton Museum by Hyman Wilcox. They once stood on 
his farm on Route 7 between Afton and Nineveh, spaced so as to be easily read by pass- 
ing motorists. The signs read: “THAT SHE COULD COOK HE HAD HIS DOUBTS UNTIL 
SHE CREAMED HIS BRISTLE SPROUTS WITH BURMA SHAVE.” This jingle appeared in 
1947. 

Soon after I took the picture, I found a little book called “The Verse by the Side of the 
Road,” written by Frank Rowsome Jr., and copyrighted in 1965. This history of the Burma- 
Vita Company contains all 600 of the jingles and rhymes. I lost my copy, but Beth Roscoe 
of Old Hickory Antiques kindly loaned me hers for doing this article. 

The grandfather of Leonard Odell, executive of Burma-Vita, was a lawyer who also dab- 
bled in manufacturing a liniment which members of the family peddled. This was the origin 
of the company which developed the brushless shaving cream. After 143 experimental for- 
mulas, the successful one was found. It needed to be aged to develop the proper qualities. 

The product did not get repeat orders until a member of the family had the idea to erect 
roadside advertising signs. The company first used second-hand boards from a wrecking 
company. The Burma-Vita Company was incorporated to provide needed funds for expan- 
sion and the first sign shop was set up in 1926. 

At first, members of the family composed the jingles, but finally members of the public 
were invited to send in entries, from which a few were chosen each year. They became a 
looked-for source of entertainment along the nation’s highways. The company was sold to 
Philip Morris in 1963. 

Today, the only signs remaining are those which have been saved by private individuals 
or given to museums such as ours. 
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Memorial Day parade in Afton in 1895. It is 
headed toward the Baptist Cemetery where graves 
were decorated. The ladies in white were probably 
from the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
which was organized in Afton in 1888. 


Stereoscope card from John Gregg. Afton Histori- 
cal Society. 


Decoration Day has evolved into Memorial Day 
over the years from 1 864 to the present time. Boals- 
burg, Pa., claims to have made the first observance 
in 1864 when three women placed flowers on the 
graves of Civil War dead in the cemetery there. 


More women joined them the next year and the day is now a major event in that community. 
Other communities, including Waterloo, N.Y, challenge this “first.” 

In 1868, Major General John A. Logan, Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, named May 30 as the day for honoring Union veterans of the Civil War. It was 
made a federal holiday in 1971 and is observed on the last Monday in May in the Northern 
States and in some Southern States. Most of the Southern States commemorate the Con- 
federate dead on other days in April, May, or June. 

In the 19th century, the Decoration Day parade in Afton marched down Main Street, led 
by the members of the G.A.R., and then to Caswell Street and the Baptist Cemetery, where 
graves were decorated. Civil War veterans buried there are identified as James Dennis, 
Hiram D. Gould, Curtis Eddy, C.L. Veroman, Edwin O. Williams, and Lorenzo Lebarron. This 
route was taken in 1895. Another photograph shows a parade coming down Spring Street 
from Glenwood Cemetery which was established in 1876. 

Originally the observance was arranged by the G.A.R., then the American Legion, now 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. At least since the late 1920’s, the parade has marched to 
the river bridge for a brief ceremony for sailors. Since the monuments for World Wars I and 
II have been placed at Caswell Park, the parade marches to there from the bridge for the 
Memorial Day address and services. 

In 2002, further changes took place due to construction on the school property. The pa- 
rade went to the bridge and then on to Foster Park for the program. An addition was the 
serving of refreshments by the Foster Park Association. 

Many people also use the day to remember all deceased family members and visit 
cemeteries to plant flowers and shrubs. 
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Henry Carr holding his great niece, Harriet, at a family reunion 
Hy on June 13, 1923. The scene is the porch of the Fred Chamberlin 
house on the East River Road, now the residence of John Pierce. 
Mrs. Chamberlin was Mattie Carr. 

Picture from Chamberlin collection. Afton Historical Society. 

The name of Henry Carr is prominent in the history of Afton. 
His grandfather was Peleg Carr of Laurens. Henry’s father, John 
Carr, came to South Bainbridge in 1 843, a year before Henry was 
born. John’s wife was Cordelia Hoag. The Carr farm was near 
Middlebridge where the Rufus Archer family later lived. The build- 
ings were razed to make way for Interstate 88. 

Siblings of Henry Carr were Justus H., father of Harry Carr, Ida 
E., and John R. 

Henry Carr entered the drugstore business in 1 877 when he 
bought out T.L. Willey. Before then he worked as clerk in different 
stores in Afton. He served a term as Town Clerk in 1973. On November 4, 1868, he married 
Mary Grover, daughter of William Grover, owner of a neighboring farm. Their children were 
William H., Frank L., and George H. 

Henry was described in the Chenango County “Book of Biographies” as “careful and ac- 
curate in compounding medicines and filling prescriptions,” so he instilled the confidence of 
his patronage. He was a Republican and Dr. Carlton J.H. Hayes wrote that “a group of Re- 
publican politicos were wont to assemble around “Uncle Henry’s” pot-bellied stove and gos- 
sip." Democrats met in Bert Hyde’s drugstore. Some of Henry Carr’s Town Clerk furniture is 
now in the Afton Museum. 

Henry Carr had varied business interests. In 1870 he was listed as Town Collector and a 
farmer with his father on 228 acres. The 1889 directory lists him as a druggist and grocer. In 
1895, he was a dealer in drugs, medicines, toilet articles, and paints and oils. In 1902 he 
was a druggist, Town Clerk, and farmer of 200 acres. He died at age 94 on April 2, 1939. 

He also was active in organizations such as Afton Lodge 360, F. & A.M., Vallonia Chap- 
ter No. 8, R A M., and Susquehanna Lodge No. 185, A.O.U.W. 

Henry’s great niece, Harriet Carr Van Valkenburg, was born December 23, 1922, the 
daughter of Harry Carr and Florence Sackett. Like her mother, she was a teacher, and 
taught in Harpursville, Oxford, and Afton. On April 5, 1953, she married Mike Van Valken- 
burg. She died May 23, 1998. She was active in the Afton Presbyterian Church, Cunahunta 
Chapter of D.A.R., and the Afton Historical Society. 
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Illustration of a ladies fan from “ Ideals’ ' 
magazine, May, 1978. 

The summer display at the Afton Museum 
f* is on “Fans.” The Museum has several individ- 

■ ua i fans p| us a collection from the Chamberlin 

family, given by Harriet Van Valkenburg. Oth- 
ers are from the collection of Charles Decker. 
The display was arranged by him and Alice 
Wearne. 

Fans originated in China, where legend 
states that a Chinese lady became warm at the Feast of the Lanterns. She removed her 
mask which she used to fan herself. Other ladies then followed her example. 

The fan came to Europe by the ancient trade routes. Queen Elizabeth I of England had 
a huge collection. Both men and women of fashion used them in the time of Shake- 
speare. The Globe Theater probably was a warm and stuffy place in which to watch a 
play. 

Fans were made of all kinds of materials — wood, metal, mother of pearl, jade, ivory 
and others for the sticks and many kinds of fabrics, lace, paper, palm leaf, and feathers 
for the body. 

In the display are quite a few mourning fans. A widow was required by etiquette to 
wear black for a prescribed period of time. The fans reflect that custom, although some 
have subdued decorations. 

Many of the fans on display are hand-painted with oriental motifs. A few are made of 
straw or other woven natural materials. 

Some were made for advertising, especially for funeral homes. These were placed in 
hymnal racks in churches and other public meeting places where long-skirted and well- 
corseted women could become a degree cooler with vigorous fanning in a warm room. 
One example was given out at the Afton Fair and another advertises the funeral home of 
Glenn Tilley in Mt. Vision. He and his wife were longtime Bookmobile borrowers. In addi- 
tion to the funeral home, he also ran a general store and was the local barber. 

One paper fan was issued by the Shulton Company and advertises “Early American” 
Old Spice Talcum, “today’s indispensable aid in keeping cool." The front has several inter- 
pretations of “The Language of the Fan” which describes the signals by which a lady may 
convey messages to a swain. 
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Raymond Blowers of Sanford drove his ox team, 
Duke and Dime, in the parade for the Centennial of 
the Town of Afton in 1957. They have the typical brass 
knobs on their horns. 

Photo by Mildred Merrell. Afton Historical Society. 

Oxen have been draft animals for centuries and ox- 
drawn wagons and carts were the most common 
means of transporting what few possessions the early 
settlers could carry when they came into Chenango 
County. 

I am sure that oxen were used on this farm as I found an ox shoe in the field back of the 
house. Since oxen were cattle, they had cloven feet which required a shoe on each claw, a 
left and a right shoe. 

I also have an ox yoke which has been in the attic since I can remember. I don’t know if it 
was used on this farm. It may have been brought here from Jefferson when the Deckers 
moved here in 1 866. 

Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., father of Mrs. Fred Foster, wrote the book “The Golden Age of 
Homespun" in which there is a whole chapter on oxen. He relates stories of oxen being used 
on the family farm of several generations. 

In much of the 19th century, oxen were very common. Mr. Van Wagenen reports that in 
1855, there were 144,000 working oxen in New York State. New York County was the only 
one without any. In the 1875 New York Sate Census, Chenango County still had 748 oxen. Of 
these, 72 were in Afton which was second only to Greene. Mr. Van Wagenen remembered 
seeing three or four teams tied up at the curb in Monticello, N.Y., when he was a youth. The 
heyday of oxen was before 1 855, with a gradual decline as horses became the primary draft 
animals. An advantage of oxen was that, when no longer useful, they were still an acceptable 
source of beef to feed large families. 

Training for oxen began as calves. Farm boys had the job of pairing them in miniature 
yokes and driving them in light tasks. They were called steers until they were mature at about 
four years. Then they became oxen, or as often, they were called “cattle." 

Reins were held in the teeth of the driver. As seen from behind, the left ox was the “nigh 
ox" and the right ox was the “off ox." They were controlled by a long whip which was used for 
direction rather than punishment. Commands were “gee” for right and "haw” for left. Some 
oxen needed only verbal commands. Today, they are seen only as hobby animals. 
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The Mormon House stood near the gate of 
the Afton Fairgrounds. Due to deterioration, it 
was razed in 1948. 

Picture from Carol Delsole. 

Town Historian Collection. 

Summer, especially July, is a time when Mor- 
mons travel to New York State to visit the origins 
of their religion. The Pageant at Hill Cumorah 
near Palmyra takes place for a week and tour buses stop at Mormon sites in and around 
Afton. 

On June 25, as I returned home from town, a motor home was parked by the Afton Fair- 
grounds and the Bradshaw family from Salt Lake City was taking photographs of the state 
marker which designates the site of the house where Joseph Smith and Emma Hale were 
married by Justice of the Peace Zechariah Tarbell on January 18, 1827. It is the survivor of 
three such signs which were erected on Mormon sites in Afton in the 1930's. 

Probably built in the early 1820's, the house was on the farm purchased by Levi and 
Evaline Buck Johnston on May 25, 1831, after the removal of the Mormons from Afton. They 
lived there until 1885, when Levi, then a widower, moved to St. Paul to be with his son. The 
property was bought by the Afton Driving Park and Agricultural Association in 1889. Annual 
fairs have been held there continuously since then. 

The Mormon House was used as a dining Hall and for exhibition space when the fairs 
were held. Considerable changes were made inside and partitions were removed. I can re- 
member some of my school work being displayed there. 

By the 1940's, the building was badly deteriorated. In spite of efforts to preserve it as a 
museum, it was sold at auction in 1948 and was taken down. My father purchased two man- 
telpieces, at my request. One is now in the Afton Museum Barn and the other is in my living 
room, thus preserving some history. 

This first mantelpiece and one of the broken state markers are what Mormons come to 
see at the Afton Museum. Also displayed are a cast bust of Joseph Smith, sent by Steve 
Glenn of Provo, Utah, and a painting of the Mormon House done several years ago by Mar- 
tha Holdrege. 

Several excellent photographs of the Mormon House exist, covering a wide span of time. 
Walter Rose has made a scale drawing of the exterior and a possible floor plan of the interior. 
It is a site which warranted preserving. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 2002. 
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The Stag-horn sumac has a brilliant red 
foliage in the fall, but is a very invasive tree 
where not wanted. 

Picture from World Book Encyclopedia, 
1976 . 

Although a field of dandelions can be 
colorful in spring, the plants are a great 
nuisance for growers of crops and green 
lawns. This year, dandelions have grown 
rampant and are again blossoming soon 
after being mowed down. The plant is un- 
usual in that it produces fertile seeds with- 
out pollination. All those white head are 
very prolific. 

Some weeds, such as the dandelion, 
are not native to America. It was brought 
here by colonists and cultivated for food. 
Many people still harvest dandelion greens 
in the spring. 

Another weed plant is the white-blossomed rose bush which is now found along highways 
and in abandoned pastures. Birds distribute its seeds and it rapidly grows into an expanding 
bush which is hard to get close to for eradication. A few years ago this rose was sold through 
farm magazines as nursery stock for use as a living fence. It was touted as “horse high and 
sheep tight”. It’s certainly impenetrable by humans. 

The invasive plant, American bamboo, also grows along highways and spreads rapidly. In 
late summer it has a creamy, lacy blossom which is quite attractive. It is killed back by frost, 
but is ready to take off again the next spring. There is a considerable growth of this weed 
along the Tow Path, opposite Chenango Bridge. 

Kudzu is a vine which was brought to the U.S. in 1895 from Asia. It was first used as a 
porch vine and then by farmers to hold soil on banks. Where not controlled, it climbs trees 
and other plants, covering everything in its path. This is more prevalent further south, as in 
Virginia. 

One of the banes of my existence is the stag-horn sumac. It also spreads rapidly and gets 
out of control. It sends runners under the surface of the ground. The shoots grow rapidly, as 
much as a foot between weekly muwings. Each year I try to clean another area around my 
buildings. Otherwise, especially in junky spots, the bushes get so dense that one cannot walk 
through. I find that the best control is to grub out the roots and then keep the area mowed. 
They do make a spectacular display of red foliage in the fall. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2002. 
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The hen house built by Frank and 
Daisy Decker on the Decker homestead 
about 1918. It survived about forty years. 
Picture from Daisy Hurd Decker album. 
Today I have been working in my vege- 
table garden, of which I have two plots. 
One is behind the house and the other is 
further back beside the cow barn. Coinci- 
dentally, they are both on the sites of our 
old chicken houses. 

The hen-house, which was at the back of the barnyard, was built by my grandparents 
about 1918. It had windows facing the east and also the barnyard, so boards were nailed 
across the lower windows to prevent damage by the cows. Always involved in recycling, my 
grandparents used the small-paned windows which were replaced by modern single-paned 
ones in a remodeling of the house in 1913. 

The brooder house was on the plot back of the house and was where, while in high 
school, I raised baby chicks for later sale as broilers. We picked up the new chicks at the 
Afton D.& H. Depot. They arrived in heavy cardboard cartons with round holes for ventilation. 
A chick could put its head out a hole but not its body. 

The brooder coop was heated by a special bucket-a-day coal stove which was fitted with a 
sheet metal “hover" under which the chicks kept warm. When they got older, they went out- 
side into a fenced area, about the size of the present garden plot. 

When ready for sale, the chickens had to be caught. This was most easily done after dark, 
when they had gone to roost. Amid much squawking and flapping of wings, they were placed 
in wooden chicken crates. The crates were walled with wooden dowels and had a spring door 
in the top. There is such a crate in the barn of the Afton Museum. It came from the Renner 
farm. These crates were stacked on the buyer’s truck for taking to market. It was common in 
that period of the 1940’s to see a truckload of chickens go by with their heads sticking out be- 
tween the dowels of the crates. 

Added to the dimes taken to school on Bank Day and later on Savings Stamp Day, income 
from these chickens was the start of the savings account which financed part of my four 
years at Cornell University at the end of the decade. 

Once, every neighboring farm had a flock of chickens for meat and eggs. Today, I know of 
no such flocks. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2002. 
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The mourning dove is seen often 
around this area. It is noted for its sad, 
haunting call. 

Picture from “ The World Book” Encyclo- 
pedia, 1976. 

Until recent years, I don’t remember 
having seen mourning doves in our area. I 
only heard tell of them and their mournful 
sound. Now they seem to be plentiful and I 
see them every day around my house and buildings. 

This is the first year that I have actually seen the nest of a mourning dove. It is on the top 
edge of one of my concrete porch pillars. The dove took over a nest used by robins for sev- 
eral previous years. The mourning dove is larger than a robin at about twelve inches in 
length. 

Nests are usually built in a tree or bush or on the ground. The two nests that I have seen 
are unusual in that the one is atop the porch post and the other is on a cross rafter in the 
overhang by my silo. Usually the nest is built loosely of twigs, but the one adapted from a 
robin’s nest is tighter. 

The mourning dove lays two eggs which hatch in about two weeks. It may raise three or 
four families in a season. The one on my porch post has had at least two this year. The 
mother bird and others spend much time perched on nearby telephone wires. The doves also 
pick in the gravel along the road shoulder and sit on wires back of the house. 

The mourning dove resembles the extinct passenger pigeon, especially in the shape of 
the head and neck. The color is a grayish brown with a slight hint of pink on its breast. When 
it flies close by, the white border and black spots on the tail are easily visible. 

Its diet is mainly weed seeds and some insects. It also feeds on harvested corn fields to 
get fallen grain. The mourning dove is not easily alarmed by humans. While recently doing 
some spring cleaning, I hosed down some windows on the side of my porch. Although the 
spray was within two feet of the nest, the mother bird looked at me warily, but stayed in her 
place. Yesterday, while watering some flowers in the yard, a young bird flew out of the Shasta 
daisies and alit on my car. It allowed me to slowly come within five feet before flying off. A 
second fledgling then flew out of the daisies. 

Perhaps I was just not paying attention before, as the bird books state that the range of 
mourning doves is from Canada to Mexico. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2002. 
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Ernest L. Poole, who held several offices in the Town of Afton, was 
born one hundred years ago on July 18, 1902. 

Picture from 1975 political card. 

Afton Historical Society. 

One hundred years ago, on July 18, 1902, occurred the birth of 
Ernest L. Poole at the family farm below Bettsburg in the Town of 
Afton. First settled in 1836 by James and Mary Poole, who came from 
Westchester County, the farm remained in the same family until pur- 
chased by Mr. and Mrs. William Olin. 

Ernest’s parents were James Will Poole and Elizabeth Orline Gar- 
lick Poole, who were married on Oct. 8, 1885. A little girl was born in 
1892 but lived only two days. Ernest was the only child to grow to maturity. According to 
James Will Poole’s diary, Ernest was a fretful baby and cried a lot. 

Ernest married Reta Sylvia Young on Nov. 24, 1921, when each was 19 years old. They 
had four children: Pauline, William, Mary, and Edward (Ned). Pauline and Bill were both in my 
graduating class at Afton Central School. 

When only 21 years old, Ernest was elected as a trustee of the Bettsburg School District in 
which he lived. This was just the beginning of the public service which characterized his life. 

The Pooles were members of the Nineveh Presbyterian Church. James and Mary joined 
that church in 1843, not long after their arrival in Afton. Many years later, Ernest and his fam- 
ily moved to the Afton Baptist Church. 

After a lifetime of farming, Ernest and Reta sold the farm to Ned and Judy Poole in 1969. 
They moved to the former Dutton house at the corner of Main and Spring Street. They lived 
out their lives there. It now houses the law office of Mary Jo Long. 

Ernest was a Justice of the Peace for 18 years. In 1945 he was elected to the office of Su- 
pervisor of the Town of Afton on the Republican ticket. He filled that office for 30 years until 
1975. He was Chairman of the County Board of Supervisors for two years. 

He served as Treasurer and Superintendent of the Glenwood Cemetery Association for 22 
years. He was also a member of Sertoma, the Grange, Masonic Lodge No. 360, and the Or- 
der of the Eastern Star, No. 137. 

Ernest died August 1 1 , 1895, three weeks after the death of his wife Reta. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2002. 
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Cover of the program for production of the Bird-on-a-Cliff 
Theatre Company in Woodstock, N.Y. The play was adapted 
from an old Persian poem. 

Program from Charles Decker. 

Last Sunday, I took a leisurely drive to Woodstock, N.Y, tak- 
ing Rte. 17 to East Branch and then Rte. 30 to Margaretville. 
That distance was very familiar as it was part of our monthly 
route when I worked on the Four County Bookmobile. In Ma- 
raretville, I had an ice cream cone at the Bun and Cone Restau- 
rant where we often had lunch. The building, with its foot thick 
concrete wall, replaced the old one destroyed by a flood several 
years ago. The CITGO sign is all that remains of the gas station 
across the street. 

I then spent some time in an antique shop in the old Galli- 
Gurci Theatre. It was built in 1922 and was named for the fa- 
mous singer who owned a summer home in nearby Highmount. 

The East Branch of the Delaware River and Pepacton Reser- 
voir determine the curves of the highway into Margaretville. John Burroughs, the great natu- 
ralist writer, describes a trip down the river in a boat made by himself in his youth. On this lei- 
surely trip, he observes in great detail the passing scene. 

Further along, on Route 28, the road follows Esopus Creek on which ‘'tubing" is a popular 
pastime. 

Intriguing place names are found along the way. Included are Fishs Eddy, Shinhopple, 
Arkville, and Big Indian. Some Indian names turn up in the names of streams, towns, and 
motels. 

When I arrived in Woodstock, a drum band of about twenty musicians was giving what ap- 
peared to be an impromptu concert in the triangle in the center of the village. A flute also 
joined in. The performers kept up a steady, compulsive rhythm with subtle changes which re- 
minded me somewhat of the throbbing rhythm and changes of Maurice Ravel’s “Bolero". 

During the summer, the Bird-on-a-Cliff Theatre Company presents productions in an open 
field with an all-purpose stage structure. Usually the plays of Shakespeare are on the playbill, 
but this particular day an adaptation of an old Persian poem, with the title "The Conference of 
the Birds", was performed. The actors held large bird-head masks in their hands. 

Even the pizzeria where I ate supper had musicians; a bass clarinetist and a young man 
with an unusual wooden drum. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2002. 
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Holy Trinity Russian Orthodox Monastery near 
Jordanville is like a glimpse of pre-Communist 
Russia. The cathedral was built in 1950. 

Picture from tourist booklet. Charles Decker. 
Several years ago, I went with my friend John 
Restaino to visit Holy Trinity Monastery at Jordan- 
ville, N.Y, just north of Richfield Springs. John had 
been a member of the Merchant Marine and he 
spent time in Russia in his travels in that capacity. 
He has a good collection of icons purchased on 
those trips. 

The Russian Orthodox Church grew out of visits by missionaries from Constantinople and 
Bulgaria in 988. Later, the Russians brought Christianity to Alaska and part of California. With 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, the church haD to go underground. In 1920, the Russian 
Orthodox Church Abroad was established. The headquarters is now in New York City. 

The beginnings of Holy Trinity Monastery date from 1930, when two young Russian immi- 
grants made a down payment on a farm near Jordanville. They took monastic vows and put 
up the first buildings. The chapel burned soon after construction, but was rebuilt. Today, Holy 
Trinity is the largest monastery of Russian Orthodox Church Abroad. 

The cathedral is designed in the “tent" style of the churches of northern Russia and was 
completed in 1950. The exterior is striking with its gold leaf covered “onion domes". A smaller 
church stands in the cemetery where immigrants from all over the world may choose to be 
buried. 

Visitors are welcome at the monastery. We joined in the simple, meatless meal served by 
and eaten with the monks. On a later visit with the Jericho Historical Society, we were led on 
a guided tour of the inside of the cathedral. There are no pews or seats, as worshipers stand 
during services. The walls are elaborate with painted decorations and icons represent many 
saints and heroes of the church. 

Included in the complex are dormitories, a refectory, a seminary, museum, archives, library 
and a printing shop. Publications in the Church Slavonic language are issued for all of the 
Russian Orthodox Church Abroad. 

The visitor’s book has a page of rules to be observed in the cathedral and of which one 
should be aware before going there. Shorts are not allowed for men and neither shorts or 
slacks are allowed for women. Women must have a head covering. Gum chewing and smok- 
ing are forbidden. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2002. 
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Frank H. Decker as he appeared in 1898 as a 23 year old 
school teacher at West Bainbridge. 

Picture from souvenir card for students. 

Charles J. Decker. 

As the new school year approaches, I think of my grandfather, 
Frank Herbert Decker, who taught in one-room schools. He was 
born December 29, 1874, in the same house where I was born 52 
years later. He married Daisy Bell Hurd on June 19, 1901. He died 
on Feb. 17, 1959. 

His schooling can be traced in the annual school catalogs. In 
1881-82, he was in second grade at the Afton Academy and Union 
Free School. The Board of Education members were Amos D. 
Caswell, George L. Landers, and George A Haven. In 1 884-85, he 
was in fifth grade. 

In 1891-92, he was listed among 71 students in the Academic 
Department which included all of grades 7 through 12. After that year his name disappears 
from the rolls and he is not listed as a graduate in any class. I do know that he attended a 
teacher Training Class, probably in Norwich and that he was licensed to teach in one-room 
schools. 

In those days, discipline was something established by a new male teacher by beating up 
the older boys. I have heard my grandfather tell of his having done this. Recently, I have 
heard another old-timer tell of the same experience when he was a student. 

Frank Decker taught in several schools and I have a record of two of them. In 1894 he was 
teaching in School District 14 in Vallonia Springs. In June, he was presented with an auto- 
graph album by his 25 students, each of whom signed the fly leaf in colored inks. The rest of 
the album has messages and signatures of parents and friends of the students and teacher. 
Many of their descendants still live in the area. 

In 1897-98, he was teaching in School District 12 in West Bainbridge. There he has 36 stu- 
dents, all listed on a souvenir card given to the students by the teacher. Only a few of those 
names are familiar to me. Some of their homesteads show up on the Bainbridge map of the 
“Atlas of Chenango County”, published in 1875. 

It is odd that, even though both my grandparents were teachers, they disapproved of 
higher education, except for their daughters to go to Normal School. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2002. 
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Mr. M. Louis Gore demonstrates the blowing of a 
conch shell “bugle" used by his ancestor in the American 

Revolution. 

Picture from undated “National Geographic" 

magazine. 

From files of Town Historian. 

CONCH: A large, heavy sea snail with a spiral shell. 
Thus is defined this shell which has many uses such a 
being ground to make porcelain and being burned to 
make lime. It is also used in making buttons and cameo 
jewelry. The meat of the West Indian pink conch is used 
for chowder and salad. In Key West I sampled this chow- 
der and found it good. Natives of the Keys are called 
Conchs. 

Another use of the conch shell is as a “horn” for calling people together. The small end of 
the spiral is cut off smooth to make a mouthpiece with about a 3/4 inch opening. It works best 
when moistened and makes a deep sound, able to be heard at a distance. It is not unlike the 
tone of a fog horn. 

Early Middle American Indian tribes used conch shell “trumpets”. A "National Geographic” 
picture, undated, shows M. Louis Gore of Sayre, Pa., blowing a conch shell bugle which was 
used by his ancestor in the Sullivan-Clinton Campaign in 1779 to call troops to action. The 
Afton Presbyterian Church has a conch “horn" which was used by Mrs. Heth Kelsey to call an 
early Presbyterian congregation, organized in Afton in 1802, to worship in the log school- 
house which stood near the intersection of Maple Avenue and East Main Street. Lois Smith 
Birdsall, a descendant of Mrs. Kelsey, presented it to the church. Lois’s Mother used it to call 
the men from the fields at meal time. 

Before the formal organization of the South Bainbridge and Nineveh Presbyterian Church, 
now the Nineveh Presbyterian Church, in 1831, there has been a previous congregation in 
Nineveh, with Rev. Ira Smith as pastor. When a church building was needed, Rev. Smith blew 
his “horn" to summon workers to begin the cutting of standing timber on a Monday morning. 
When the present church building was erected in 1849, the older one was made into a 
manse house which still stands to the right, next door to the church. 

As churches grew in membership and resources, they could purchase bells to summon 
people to worship. Most of those used locally were made in Troy, N.Y. The bell in the Univer- 
salist Church on the East Side was the oldest. It is now in the tower of the North Afton Meth- 
odist Church. The Afton Presbyterian Church received its bell as a gift from Miss Martha Gra- 
ham in 1891. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2002. 
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The summer cottage on the river bank 
at the Decker farm with its original single 
room, porch, and tent. Filled potato crates 
are in the foreground. 

Photo from album of Daisy Hurd 
Decker, 1920‘s. 

In July, the Old Onaquaga Historical 
Society met for a picnic on the bank of the 
Susquehanna River below Centervillage. 
Our hosts were Susan and John, mem- 
bers of the society. After the meal, we 
hiked the nature trails and then had a tour of the house. 

This house was of particular interest to me as it was the girlhood home of Rachel Bevier 
Decker, my great grandmother. She had a sister Permelia and a brother William. Their par- 
ents were William and Elmina Reed Bevier. 

The Freeman-Moak families of Windsor and Binghamton were friends of the Beviers and 
erected a cottage on the same river bank where we picnicked. Uncle Will Bevier died when 
quite young, leaving a widow Laura and child Permele. The Moaks moved the cottage to the 
Decker farm in Afton and it stood on the river bank there until a few years ago. 

Diana and Earl Moak had a son Stanley, about three years older than I. He and his mother 
spent much of each summer at the cottage, while his father came on weekends from Bing- 
hamton, where he was a linotype operator at the "Binghamton Press”. 

At first, the cottage consisted of one room, a porch, and a tent on the platform. Later, an- 
other room replaced the tent. Life was primitive there. Water was carried from the Decker 
house and an outhouse stood at a distance. Kerosene lamps provided light. 

One summer, Myner and Permele Bevier Walker and their daughter Beverly spent their va- 
cation at the cottage. Myner worked at I.B.M. and they lived in Vestal. Permele was the 
daughter of William and Laura Orford Bevier. 

My grandmother's album contains snapshots at the cottage of Stanley Moak, his father 
Earl Moak, his grandfather Avery Moak, and his great grandfather Mr. Freeman. In the same 
group of prints are pictures of Rachel Bevier Decker, Laura Orford Bevier, Permele Bevier, Lil- 
lian Decker McKee, Dorothy McKee, Marion McKee, and George McKee, a toddler the same 
age as Stanley Moak. 

In the 1 940's, the cottage became ours and we spent many Sunday afternoons there. It 
has since been razed after deteriorating and being vandalized. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2002. 
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Grave marker of Caleb Boynton, a 
Revolutionary War soldier buried in a field 
near Bettsburg, just over the line into the 
Town of Colesville. 

Photo by Town Historian. 

On the road from Bettsburg to Perch 
Pond Hill, near the home of Mrs. Glenn 
Butts, is a single grave, surrounded by a 
rail fence, and marked with an American 
flag in a D.A.R. holder. The plot is grown 
up to grass and the stone was not visible. 
I had visited the site before and knew the name of the soldier. After pulling back the grass 
and wiping down the stone, I was able to read: “Caleb Boynton, a Revolutionary War Soldier. 


1755-1845." 

I had recently had a request for information about Caleb Boynton from Wayne Burnett, but 
knew nothing of his history. Dr. Nathan Boynton was the first physician in Bettsburg, the earli- 
est settlement in what is now Afton. He was born in Hampshire County, Mass., on June 30, 
1788. He was licensed by the Chenango County Medical Society in February, 1817. He came 
to Bettsburg, where he met and married Lepha Stowell, called by some “the most handsome 
women who ever lived in Afton”. 

I suspected that Caleb was the father of Nathan. A Caleb Boynton, from Hampshire 
County, Mass., was an early resident of the Town of Maryland. In the 1790 Massachusetts 
census, Caleb had in his household four males under the age of 1 6. Nathan might have been 
one of them. Another might have been Dr. Joseph Boynton who joined the Otsego County 
Medical Society in 1821 . Caleb Boynton, Jr., also came to the Town of Maryland. 

A Sons of American Revolution publication lists Revolutionary soldiers buried in Broome 
County. It cites the grave of Caleb Boynton at this location in Bettsburg. There is a photo of a 
stone which has since been replaced. A note states that Gen. Harper recalls that a Mr. Terry 
and a Mr. Buffington (an alternate spelling) had wanted to buy land in that area. Maps of 1 875 
and 1908 show a Terry farm there. The house that I remember across the road is now gone. 

As a last thought, I checked the 3 1/2 inch thick Stowell genealogy which I had bought in 
St. Augustine, Fla., several years ago. There, is listed as Lepha’s husband Dr. Nathan Boyn- 
ton, son of Caleb and Sarah (Flagg) Boynton, born in Hampshire County, Mass., in 1 788, 
died in Elmira, N.Y., June 2, 1860. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2002. 
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The new front steps of the Afton Presbyterian 
Church. The refurbished sign-board once stood in 
front of the Afton Baptist Church. 

Photo by Doris Stone. 

On July 7, 2002, the Afton Presbyterian Church 
dedicated its new front steps, the plantings beside 
them, the new side entrance ramp, and the new 
storm windows, all projects recently completed. 
Chris Lissandrello played guitar, Russ Nygren 
played saxophone, and Connie Herbig performed 
an. interpretive dance on the steps in celebration. 
The church sign-board has an interesting his- 
tory. For many years it stood in front of the Afton Baptist Church, before the present front was 
added. The Baptist Church was disposing of some items stored upstairs over the garage at 
the parsonage and the Afton Historical Society was invited to take anything that it wished. 
Among several items selected was the old sign-board. 

The sign-board remained in storage for several years in the Museum barn. When the Pres- 
byterian Church was looking for a sign-board, it was donated to it by the Afton Historical Soci- 
ety. Chris Lissandrello and helpers refurbished the sign-board and it was installed in front of 
the church where it serves well. Additional letters were purchased. 

The Afton Baptist and Presbyterian Churches have had previous connections. A previous 
Presbyterian congregation in Afton had disbanded about 1830. When the denomination was 
considering organizing a new congregation, meetings were held at the Baptist Church. The 
Session minutes show that the Rev. William Sawtelle of the Nineveh Presbyterian Church 
preached for the new group in the Baptist Church every two weeks on Sunday afternoon. The 
formal organization meeting took place there on February 18,1875, at two o’clock. 

The church building was erected in 1876 and was dedicated on January 31, 1977. Exten- 
sive remodeling was done about 1905 when an addition was put on the front, the tower was 
changed, and the stained glass windows were installed. The steps are the fourth set used 
since 1877. 

When I was young, the Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist churches alternated Sunday 
evening services among the three churches. On Sunday mornings, their church bells were 
rung in an arranged sequence. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2002. 
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A mantelpiece from the Mormon House which 
stood on the Alton Fairgrounds until 1948. The paint 
is the top coat, one of several applied over many 
years before it was removed from its place on a wall. 
Photo by Charles Decker. 

On September 19, Michael Allred brought 74 Mor- 
mon sites here. They had first been to Oakland, Pa., 
formerly Harmony, where Joseph Smith, Jr. and his 
wife Emma Hale had lived near her parents when 
they were first married. In a house long gone, Joseph 
is said to have translated most of the plates for the 
book of Mormon. 

The group them came to Afton to see the New York State marker and the site of the Mor- 
mon House at the Afton Fairgrounds. There, Joseph and Emma were married by Justice of 
the Peace Zechariah Tarbell on January 18, 1827. They had eloped from the home of 
Emma's parents on a Sunday morning. 

I met the group at the Afton Museum where they saw the general displays but their special 
interest was the Mormon items in the Museum Barn. There are located a mantelpiece from 
the Mormon House on the Fairgrounds and another New York State historical marker which 
once stood on the Decker farm at the foot of Decker Road. The statement about finding 
plates for the Book of Mormon up Cornell Creek (The Rocks) has no historical basis, so the 
sign was not re-erected after having been broken off and absent from Afton for several years. 
Upon advice from Ed Winslow, then State Historian, the sign was placed in the Afton 
Museum. 

Above the mantelpiece is an oil painting of the Mormon House, done by Martha Holdrege 
from a picture postcard several years ago. On the mantel shelf is a cast bust of Joseph Smith, 
Jr., sent to the Afton Museum by Steve Glenn of Provo, Utah. I visited his studio when I was 
on my trip to Utah in 2001 . 

We then visited Josiah Stowell House, most recently the home of Earl and Mary Reiling. It 
has been purchased by Christopher Jones, a Mormon from California, to preserve it as a 
Mormon site. Josiah Stowell originally brought Joseph Smith and his father to then South 
Bainbridge to work for him in hunting buried treasure and a lost Spanish silver mine. 

Our final stop was the Jericho Tavern in Bainbridge where I was a guest of the group for 
lunch. The Jericho is a possible site of the 1826 trial of Joseph Smith. He was acquitted. He 
left the area in 1830. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2002. 
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Wally, Doris and Helen Rich of Hobart, all twenty 
year patrons of the Four County Bookmobile in 1983. 
Wally and Doris are still avid borrowers and will have 
reached their fortieth year in 2003. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

During my years as a Bookmobile librarian, we had 
many special events. One of the memorable ones 
was the celebration of twenty years of service in 
1983. Membership files showed that twenty five peo- 
ple had been patrons since the first year of operation 
in 1963. Four County headquarters and housing for 
the International vehicle were in what is now part of 
the Argo Restaurant on Court Street. For this event, each twenty-year patron was given a let- 
ter opener and a certificate. 

Also in 1983, we had a roll-up canopy installed on the side of the Bookmobile, then a 
Brockway, so that we could take it to each of the county fairs in our service area. These trips 
to Broome, Chenango, Delaware and Otsego counties were not equally successful. At the 
Broome County Fair, the tractor pull was right next to us so that conversation was almost im- 
possible. At the Chenango County Fair, the weather was very hot and humid, like this sum- 
mer, and few people ventured out on the grounds. One senior citizen lady had recently had 
hip replacement and had difficulty getting around, but couldn’t miss the fair. In Otsego 
County, a thunder and wind storm blew down our canopy and soaked us as we tried to mini- 
mize damage. The final fair in Delaware County was a great success, with good weather and 
a prime spot where we attracted many visitors. 

In 1983, we also took the Bookmobile to the downtown Binghamton Metro Fair. There we 
had helium-filled balloons for the children. Unfortunately we ran out of helium and had to in- 



flate many balloons with our own lung power. Of course, they did not float as did the helium- 


filled ones. 

For several years I set up a booth at the Binghamton Boys and Girls Club Fair. In 1987, 
two young girls adopted me as “Grandpa" I found out that grandpas were expected to chip in 
quarters for pizza. When I asked one of the girls if I looked like her grandpa, she replied 
"Yeah, but he’s dead”. I also took along animal hand puppets which were popular, but I had to 
keep watch that they didn’t wander too far away. 

New Bookmobiles also prompted celebrations. One was launched with the breaking of a 
bottle of champagne across the front bumper. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2002. 
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The bell tower of the old Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Provincetown sits on the ground, awaiting repairs on the 
building before being raised again to its place. The struc- 
ture will soon become the Provincetown Public Library. 
Photo from brochure of the Provincetown Public 

Library. 

Every time I go to Provincetown on Cape Cod, 
changes are evident. Favorite shops and stores are gone 
and new ones replace them. Nowhere are the changing 
fortunes of a building more evident than in the old Center 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In the 18th century, the Congregational Church, estab- 
lished by the Pilgrims, looked very unfavorably on any 
other denominations coming into Provincetown. In 1795, it 
was ruled “that there shall not be a Methodes meetin- 
house bilt in this town". Lumber for a church was set afire 
and widow Hannah Rider was not cared for by the town 
because she was a Methodist. When a Methodist church was finally built, church-goers had 
to duck under the fish-drying racks to avoid being pelted with fish heads by their opponents. 

The Center Methodist Church was the fourth building. It opened for worship in 1860 and 
was used for almost 100 years. In 1959, the structure was sold to Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., of 
the Chrysler Corporation. He turned it into the Chrysler Art Museum. 

Mr. Chrysler apparently was not well enough versed in art authenticity to avoid buying 
fakes. He had many critics. Also, he often did not pay fair prices for his purchases. In 1975, 
the Chrysler Art Museum closed and Mr. Chrysler moved his collection to Norfolk, Va., where 
it exists today. 

In 1975, Provincetown purchased the old church for $135,000 and in 1976, the Province- 
town Heritage Museum opened. Extensive renovation was required. A centerpiece of the dis- 
play was a scale model of the fishing schooner Rose Dorothea. Without adequate funds for 
maintenance, the building deteriorated. The museum closed in 1999 and has not reopened. 

Presently, the Provincetown Public Library has plans to occupy the building and is in the 
midst of a fund-raising campaign. Total cost will be $4,000,456. Extensive repairs are under 
way and a scaffold covers the front of the structure with sets of stairs connecting the different 
levels. The bell tower sits on the lawn with the bell, cast in 1835. An upper part was destroyed 
by the Portland Gale in 1898. The bell is about the same size as our band pagoda, but much 
heavier, about 7 1/2 tons. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian, October 2002. 
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Personnel from Otsdawa Nursery prepare 
to plant the first of four sugar maple trees in 
front of the Afton Museum. They are a gift to 
Mary Christie Tobey from her daughter Ann 
Tobey on the occasion of Mary's 95th birth- 
day on August 13, 2002. Mary is observing at 
the right. 

Photo from Afton Historical Society. 

The sugar maple (Acer saccharum) grows 
over a wide area of the U.S. and is not only a 
good timber tree, but is also the source of 
maple syrup and sugar. American Indians 
taught early settlers how to tap trees and boil 
down the sweet sap. 

In 1810, William Cooper wrote in his "A Guide in the Wilderness” that “Where the bass- 
wood, the butter-nut, the sugar-maple, white-ash, elm, and tall red-beech is the prevailing 
timber, you may be certain of good soil for grain and grass.” First settlers in Afton, then called 
Clinton Township, must have been delighted to find these trees. It has been told to me that 
the Grover fields across from my house were once covered by a large grove of sugar maples. 

My great grandfather, Charles W. Decker, planted maples along the highway and around 
the house soon after his family arrived on this farm in 1866. The last of these was cut down 
about three years ago. 

The double row of maple trees which once lined the road just south of the fairgrounds was 
a welcome source of shade on a hot day, especially for someone walking. The trees beside 
and in front of my house were an efficient air conditioner as long as they stood. I have 
planted young ones, which I hope will perform the same function for future residents. 

An ardent admirer of shade trees, especially of those which line the streets of Afton, is 
Mary Tobey of Afton Lake. Recently, her daughter Ann purchased four young maples which 
were set out in front of the Afton Museum as a gift to Mary on the occasion of her 95th birth- 
day which occurred on August 13, 2002. The last of the older trees on the site had been re- 
cently cut down after part of one had blown down in a windstorm. The new ones will succeed 
them beautifully. 

Mary Christie Tobey has had a long association with Afton. Born in Norwich, she attended 
the Norwich Teacher Training Class after graduating from high school in 1925. Her first teach- 
ing job was in Afton District No. 26 on Ives Hill. She was married to John Tobey on June 21, 
1 930 and they moved to Afton when John became manager of Briggs Lumber Company here 
in 1932. Mary was on the first Board of Directors of the Afton Free Library in 1933 and served 
many years. She was also actively involved in church, Girl Scouts, Red Cross and other 
groups. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2002. 
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Welcomed Everywhere 


Model of the Willys- 
Knight automobile offered 
for sale by Lord & McHugh 
of Afton in 1923. 

From "Afton Enterprise” 
of March 15, 1923. 

Recently, Gloria Harvey 
brought me some old “Afton 
Enterprise" papers to look 
over. There were several in- 
dividual issues and almost 
all of the year of 1932 
which were not available 
when the papers were micro-filmed under a grant from the South Central Library Research 
Council. The micro-films are available at the Afton Free Library and at the Guernsey Library 
in Norwich. 

The issue for March 15, 1923, consisting of eight pages, was printed by Emerson De- 
meree, editor and publisher. Pages 2, 3, 6, and 7 have non-local prepared articles, such as 
an installment of Zane Grey’s "Desert Gold", farm, garden and household columns, and for- 
eign news. One article has to do with war reparations by Germany. 

Some of the prepared articles seemed little different from today's news. The Lockwood 
Bills, to regulate the New York Stock Exchange, were receiving “dire opposition” from the op- 
position in Albany. Murder and mayham made the news when Manuel Silva of Philadelphia 
beat his wife and mother-in-law to death (his daughter escaped). He then shot himself when 
captured. He had planned to place the bodies in a tomb which he had built in a sub-base- 
ment in his house. 

The horse-drawn age was not completely past as classified ads feature sets of harness 
and draft animals. However, Lord & McHugh sold Willys-Knight cars and A T. Morgan had just 
received a selection of Star autos to sell for $348. 

The Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist churches were joining together for 
Lenton Services. The W.C.T.U. meeting had a special district speaker. The W.R.C. and G.A.R 
enjoyed a joint dinner of the two Civil War organizations. 

Moving pictures and radios were quite new. The increasing growth of these businesses 
was considered to be an encouraging sign of the strengthening economy. 

Mrs. S.D. Dutton broke her hip in a fall at the home of her daughter, Mrs. B.B. Hyde. Mr. 
Clemme Van Housen of Oneonta died of blood poisoning in his hand, and Alson Spohn of 
Bainbridge died of pneumonia. 

Village budget figures showed a highway fund of $1,479, Water Fund disbursements of 
$246, and Light Fund disbursements of $1 ,197. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2002. 
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Samuel Jones Tilden, Governor of New York in 
1875-1876. 

Picture from “New York History ”, October 1978. 

In papers which once belonged to Isabelle Jen- 
nings is the "Annual Message of the Governor of the 
State of New York", delivered by Samuel Jones Tilden 
on January 5, 1875. This was during his first, and 
only, term as Governor. 

Tilden was born in 1814 at Lebanon, N.Y., studied 
at Yale, and became a lawyer in New York City. He 
was known as the Sage of Gramercy Park. A Demo- 
crat, he was elected to the N.Y.S. Assembly in 1845. 
He supported the Free Soil Movement and was a 
"Barnburner’’, named for a farmer who burned his 
barn to get rid of the rats. The "Barnburners" were ac- 
cused of being willing to destroy the Democratic party in order to bring about reforms. 

The greatest foes of Tilden in his campaign of reform were the "Tweed Ring” and the “Erie 
Canal Ring”. Much of the annual message has to do with the canal system of New York. 

An annual message by the Governor was required by the state constitution and this one 
reported a state population of 4 1/2 million people in 1875. The available balance in the state 
treasury was $6,494,881 and the debt was $36,360,406. Of this debt, $21 ,121 ,000 was from 
the Bounty Fund of the Civil War. The tax levy of $15,727,482 was an increase of $900,000 
over that of 1874. 

The report included plans for the state census, required by law since 1855. Laws relating 
to pauperism needed revision. A moderate amount of money was recommended for repre- 
sentation of New York at the upcoming U.S. Centennial celebration in Philadelphia the next 
year. 

Laws were needed for the punishment of bribery and for fraud by public officials. The sub- 
ject of issuing more currency was discussed at length as were many other topics. As always, 
the lowering of taxes was a hot topic. 

The longest portion of the message had to do with the condition of the N.Y. State canal 
system. Other sources tell of the boost given to the canal traffic by the Civil War and the sub- 
sequent post-war boom, but Tilden now reports on the decline of both their physical and fi- 
nancial condition. The Erie Canal was the only one still making a profit. There was contro- 
versy over whether money should be spent to make improvements. 

The conclusion states: “The People Must Again Attend to Pubic Affairs”. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2002. 
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One of the “ Towers of Silence" erected by 
the Parsees of Bombay, India. Dead bodes 
are brought here for final disposal. A ring of 
vultures awaits on the wall. 

Picture from “ John L. Stoddard's Lec- 
tures". Volume Four, 1910. 

A recent crossword clue connected the 
words Parsee and Persian. That reminded 
me of Kenny Dashtaki, a student from Iran 
(Ancient Persia) who worked for me in 1964. 
He was born in a small village in the interior 
of Iran where the only means of transporta- 
tion was the camel. Kenny was brought to 


the U.S. by a man from Washington, D.C. 

Kenny’s family members were Parsees, from the religion of ancient Persia. The faith was 
founded by the prophet Zoroaster about 600 B.C. He believed in one God, Ahura Mazda. An 
eternal flame is kept burning in their temples. A term for one brand of electric light bulb was 
the “Mazda Lamp”. The scriptures are called the Zend-Avesta. Zoroaster taught that the right- 
eous go directly to paradise, while the wicked are first purified in hell. The Parsees were 
driven from Persia to India about 700 A.D. 

Cyrus the Great and Darius the Great, both enemies of ancient Israel, spread the Parsee 
religion. After the conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great, the faith declined, but had a re- 
vival during the early days of Christianity. Most Parsees live in India today. 

John L. Stoddard published a series of ten volumes about his travels in the late 19th cen- 
tury. There are many photographs. The Parsees of India of that time were very well-to-do and 
held positions of prominence in cities such as Bombay. There the high school and other pub- 
lic institutions were endowed by Parsees. They also erected fountains and a marble statue of 
Queen Victoria. 

An interesting method of disposal of the dead by Parsees in Bombay is described by Stod- 
dard. The entrance to the place of the dead is a beautiful garden. Inside are located five cir- 
cular "Towers of Silence" to where the bodies of the dead are carried by priests. After prayers, 
the body is placed on an iron grating. The burial robe is then removed, the spectators leave, 
and waiting vultures strip the flesh from the bones which then fall into a crypt to join those of 
previous generations. Kenny had told me of the same custom. The Parsee thinks this to be far 
less dreadful than burying a body in the earth or at sea. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2002. 
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The " Best Friend of Charleston", built in 
New York City, was the first American made 
steam locomotive used in the United 
States. It was bought by the South Carolina 
Railroad in 1829. 

Picture from "Book of the Pageant Rail- 
roads on Parade" at New York World's Fair, 
1939. Found at Iroquois Antique Center. 

In 1939, my family traveled to Brooklyn where we stayed with my Uncle Jim and Aunt 
Muriel Bisbee. We all attended the New York World's Fair in Flushing. 

One of the impressive exhibits was at the Railroad Building, with much of the display and 
activity on tracks outside. This was in an era when railroads were in their heyday. One could 
travel as a passenger or ship freight over a network of railroads which covered the whole U.S. 
The tone of the exhibit was that rail travel was also the wave of the future. (Another theme of 
the Fair was the modern highway system). By the time of the World's Fair of 1964-1965, the 
world had changed. Freight cars still carried goods to many parts of the country, but most 
passenger lines and many freight lines had been discontinued due to the increased use of 
the automobile and motor truck. The new highways fostered the door-to-door transportation 
by motor. In many places, only abandoned roadbeds remain. Some of which are now walking 
or bicycle trails. 

In 1939, railroads operated by steam engines were just a little over one hundred years old. 
Cars, which were converted stage coaches, were previously drawn on rails by horses, as 
were freight wagons. This was very slow and impractical. Peter Cooper traveled to England in 
1829 where he built the 'Tom Thumb" engine, used on the New Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Also in 1829, Horatio Allen brought back from England the “Stourbridge Lion”. It was put into 
use by the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company to haul anthracite coal over Moosic Mountain 
to the canal in Honesdale, Pa. 

The first American made locomotive was the "Best Friend of Charleston", built by the West 
Point Foundry in New York City for the South Carolina Railroad. 

Many famous old locomotives were shown at the New York World's Fair, on loan from rail- 
roads of the East. 

My few train trips did little to promote profitability for railroads. I never rode on the D. & H. 
My most memorable train ride was on our senior class trip to New York City in 1943. We left 
Deposit on the Erie in the evening and arrived in the early morning in cars packed with serv- 
ice men and other people. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2002. 
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Lottery ticket to raise funds for the rebuild- 
ing of Faneuil Hall in Boston after a fire. 
Signed by John Hancock, 1 765. 

Picture from "By Chance a Winner ” by 
George Sullivan. 1972. 

The book “By Chance a Winner, The His- 
tory of Lotteries”, by George Sullivan, 1972, 
has much information about lotteries in the 
U.S. and other countries, tt is amazing how 
many institutions and enterprises were once 
funded, at least partially, by this means. 

Lotteries were numerous in England at the time of colonization in America. In 1612, the 
struggling Jamestown colony was bolstered by a lottery operated by the Virginia Company. 
Publicity acclaimed its “nobility and Christian purpose". A 26 stanza ballad was composed to 
advertise it. 

In the American colonies, lotteries were used instead of taxes to finance churches, 
schools, bridges, roads, lighthouses, and port facilities. Later, in 1819-1821, public improve- 
ment debts were paid by the City of Albany by land lotteries. Proceeds from the sale of Grand 
Island went to the Erie and Champlain Canals. 

War efforts were also partially financed by lotteries, n 1746, 3,370 pounds were to be 
raised for fortifying New York City. Lotteries also helped raise money for the French and In- 
dian War and for the Colonial Army in 1 776. 

Not everyone favored lotteries. In 1690, Rev. Cotton Mather was outspoken against them. 
Groups such as the Quakers also were in opposition. 

Literature Lotteries benefited schools and academies. In 1826, one was held in Cooper- 
stown with ticket sales over much of the then United States. Many colleges, in their early 
years, were beneficiaries. Included were King’s College (Columbia U.), Union College, 
Princeton, Harvard, and Yale. 

Alexander Hamilton stated that a successful lottery should be simple and inexpensive. In 
1796, George Washington gave a lottery ticket to the son of a friend as a token of esteem. 

Abuses and misuse of funds turned legislators against lotteries. Gradually private lotteries 
became illegal in most states. In 1890, lotteries were to all purposes ended when President 
Harrison signed the Caldwell Bill which banned anything to do with them from the mails. 

Today, lotteries are again flourishing. In 1972, New Hampshire, New York, and New Jersey 
led the charge. Tickets may be bought at many businesses. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2002. 
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A New York State Lottery ticket of 

1971. The ticket price is still $1 but the 
prizes now reach into the millions. To- 
days tickets have bar codes for scanning 
in addition to printed numbers. 

Picture from "By Chance a Winner”, 

1972. 

Over the years, lottery prizes have var- 
ied from land to merchandise to cash. 
Several years ago, I occasionally bought 
lottery tickets at a diner where I stopped 
with co-workers for coffee. One day I won four dollars which I immediately spent on more 
non-paying tickets. Yesterday, I stopped at Afton’s Country Store to see what the New York 
State Lottery prizes are. For Lotto, the amount is $12 million and for Megamillion it is $10 mil- 
lion. I bought one ticket for the drawing which is on Saturday. Of course, I expect to be rich by 
Monday. Last night the N.Y.S. Lottery ad on television evolved on “If I Had a million dollars’'. 

The N.Y.S. Lottery was instituted in 1967 and by 1972, New York, New Jersey and New 
Hampshire all had state lotteries with cash prizes. In New York, no less than 55c on the dollar 
was to go for education, 30c for prizes and 15c for administration. 

In the lottery of the Virginia Company for the benefit of the Jamestown Colony, prizes were 
whatever the company “in their discretion shall see convenient”. This was in cash. Sometimes 
property or goods were the prizes. In Thomas Jefferson’s later life, he had financial problems 
and he arranged a lottery to dispose of possessions to pay his debts. He died before this was 
accomplished. 

In the Delaware Lottery of 1772, Lord Stirling used a lottery to dispose of his lands in New 
York and New Jersey. In Boston in 1719, Joseph Marion offered as prizes two brick houses. 
In Philadelphia, a new brick house was also offered as were silver teapots, jewelry, and 
books. 

For the Faneuil Hall Lottery in the 1760’s, the total of $10,800 in cash prizes ranged from 
$1 .00 to $4. A lottery in 1 793 to finance the building of Washington, D.C. as the nation’s capi- 
tal offered as grand prize “One superb hotel”. The winner found that the hotel was still under 
construction and several years of litigation passed before he received the full value of 
$50,000 promised. 

In other countries, prizes are sometimes hard-to-come-by services or commodities. In Ja- 
pan, admission to a select kindergarten or scarce cemetery plots are popular prizes. In 1972, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia were offering a doubling of savings account funds as top prize. In 
Bulgaria, a 2-room apartment in Sofia was an inducement to buy tickets. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2002. 
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participant. 


The logo of the N.R.A. (National Recovery Administration) was a blue eagle 
clutching in one talon a cog-wheel and in then other a bundle of electrical 
charges. 

Picture from the masthead of the "Afton Enterprise ", Nov. 16 , 1933 . 

One of my early memories is of the N.R.A. Parade in Norwich on Nov. 8, 
1933. Afton Central School has a contingent in that parade and I was a 


The N.R.A. (National Recovery Administration) was set up be President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1933 as a pert of his New Deal program to bring the country out of the “Great Depres- 
sion”. In the 'History of the State of New York”, edited by Dr. Alexander Flick in 1937, it is 
stated that “the N.R.A. was a device whereby men should earn more by working ". The N.R.A. 
was abolished in 1935, when it was declared unconstitutional. 

Both the “Bainbridge Republican” and the “Afton Enterprise" had articles about the parade 
preceding the event but no coverage after the fact. Governor Herbert Lehman had declared 
Nov. 8 to be a legal holiday so that all groups in Chenango County could take part. Fifteen 
bands were expected to lead the march, each one being guaranteed at least $25 for ex- 
penses pus the chance to win prize money. 

All organizations were invited to enter floats. Prizes for them were in five categories: 
school, farm, industry, retail, and fraternal. 

The date of the annual 4-H Achievement Day was changed to Nov. 8 so that the 1 ,000 
marchers with their own band would swell the ranks of the parade. 

All stores in Norwich were closed for the day, but each was urged to prepare special win- 
dow displays. Free movies and dances were scheduled, including a dance for adults at City 
Hall at 8:00 p.m. 

We were transported to Norwich by school bus, then new to the recently centralized 
school. Our Afton Central School group represented a “depression family,” marching in a 
strung-out line, mother and father leading. The only person whom I can remember is Helen 
Knapp, the mother. She was then a senior in high school and I was in third grade. As a 
younger child, I was toward the end of the line of the brood of eight or ten kids. Our family 
was poorly dressed (I often wore hand-me-downs) and we younger ones were barefoot (I 
usually went bare-foot in the summer). The part which I liked least was the passing of an ap- 
ple down the line, with each of us expected to take a bite. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2002. 
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Everette Herrick of West Bain bridge, who was on the U.S. 
Pennsylvania. 

On December 7, 1941, at 7:55 a.m., Japanese bombers at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor on the Island of Oahu in Hawaii. There were 
eight American battleships among the 92 navel vessels moored 
in the harbor. Pearl Harbor was one of the largest and best-shel- 
tered in the world. 

A letter from Everette Herrick, published in the “Bainbridge 
News" on March 26. 1942, tells of his first-hand experience in 
that attack. We all remember that it was termed by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as "a date which will live in infamy”. 

Everette, who had grown up in West Bainbridge and gradu- 
ated from Bainbridge Central High School, enlisted in the U.S. 
Navy in April, 1940, one of the earliest entries into military serv- 
ice from the area. He was stationed on the U.S.S. Pennsylvania 
at the time of the attack. 

In his letter, he states that “When the attack started, (having 
just been relieved of standing the anchor watch) I was in the 
crew wash room, shaving. I was half through when the first bomb exploded. It was then 7:55. 1 
rushed to the nearest port to see what was going on. What I saw through the port was the 
real McCoy. I saw Goad Island in black smoke and fire. A plane came up out of the smoke 
and I saw the rising sun on the plane and knew they were here. I didn’t finish shaving, but 
washed my face and put my gear away. By that time guns were firing from everywhere”. 

Only one bomb struck his ship, but it went through three steel decks before exploding. 
Eighteen of his shipmates were killed, including his best friend. While helping put out a fire on 
the dock, Japanese machine bullets struck only six inches behind his heels as he ran. 

The terrible toll at Pearl Harbor was about 3,700 casualties, 18 ships sunk or severely 
damaged, and about 170 planes destroyed. Everette was one of those in his words, “who will 
never forget Pearl Harbor”. 

Everette Herrick and Miss Wanda Guy of Afton were married in San Francisco on Novem- 
ber 23, 1942. He was discharged on April 14, 1944. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2002. 
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Robert M. Littlefield with dog and white-faced 
bull, probably the registered Guernsey bull which 
he received from Philadelphia in 1903. 

Picture from Littlefield family album. Afton His- 
torical Society 

Glenda Russ Batey recently gave to the Afton 
Historical Society a suitcase full of papers and 
letters from the Littlefield family. They lived on 
the Leon Russ farm before the time of the 
Russes. 

Robert M. Littlefield and his parents came to 
South Bainbridge, now Afton, from Milford in Ot- 
sego County in 1854. His wife was Susan L. 
Peet. Robert was born January 1, 1830, on 
Block Island, Rhode Island, the son of Nathaniel 
and Nancy Sands Gorton, widow of John Gorton. Robert and Susan had one daughter, Mary 
Sands Littlefield, born ion 1854. They bought their farm on Long Hill from James Poole for 
$3,575 on January 3, 1 854. Tax records show that there were 342 acres. In 1911, taxes were 
$56.16. 

Robert died at his farm home on November 19, 1909. His obituary states that he was 
“Broad in his views, sincere and outspoken in his attitude on all living questions”. In her book 
“Memories of Long Hill & Afton, N.Y", Goldie Pratt remembers him as “anything but pleasant”. 

Goldie also stated that Robert Littlefield owned whiteface cattle. “He wouldn’t have any 
other kind on the farm". Pictures in an album verify the uniformity of white faces accented by 
horns, but the breed is indeterminate. However, a letter dated June 14, 1903, announced that 
Robert M. Littlefield is to receive a registered Guernsey bull from James Logan Fisher by U.S. 
Express from Philadelphia. 

Doctor Carlton J.H. Hayes records in his “Story of Afton" that Robert Littlefield held the of- 
fices of Assessor in 1858 and Supervisor in 1872. IN 1889, when the Afton Driving Park and 
Agricultural Association was organized, Mr. Littlefield was on the first Board of Directors. 

The New York State Census for 1855 records that Nathaniel and Nancy Littlefield (aged 66 
and 68) lived in the same household with their son Robert (aged 14). Although Robert was 
married on March 10, 1852, his wife Susan is not recorded. His sister Martha is also listed 
and was ten years older than Robert. The census has a note "Idiotic” after her name. She 
died in 1888. Her condition must have been a sad thing for the family. All are buried in Glen- 
wood Cemetery. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian. December 2002. 
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Mary Littlefield in nurse's uniform, probably taken 
when she was a student at Bellevue Hospital in New 
York City. 

Photo from Littlefield Collection from Glenda Russ 
Batey. Afton Historical Society. 

Mary Sands Littlefield, daughter of Robert and 
Susan Littlefield, was quite an unusual woman. She 
was born in 1854, the year that her family moved to 
the Russ farm on Long Hill. 

Probably Mary attended the lower grades at Dis- 
trict School No. 11, just a short distance from her 
home. Later, she graduated from Oxford Academy. 
Certificates show that she passed Regents exams in 
geometry and physiology there. In February, 1871-, 
when 17, a certificate from the University of the 
State of New York admitted her to the Academic 
Class at Oxford. 

She must have attended a teacher’s training 
classes as she received Second Grade Certificates 
in 1871 and 1872, enabling her to teach for one 
year. In 1875, she received a First Grade certificate 
for a term of three years. In the academic years of 
1881-1882 and 1882 1883 she was Preceptress at 
the Afton Union School and Academy. In 1885, she renewed her position as Preceptress at 
the Unadilla Academy. 

Mary Littlefield studied nursing at Bellevue Hospital in New York City and later became 
Chief Nurse at the Episcopal Hospital in Philadelphia. Her photograph album has a series of 
pictures of the different wards and nurse’s quarters. The ambulance was a highly polished 
horse-drawn vehicle. 

As of October 1, 1903, Mary resigned as Chief Nurse and returned to Afton. Her mother 
had died in 1897 and her father was 79 years old. Apparently she ably took over the manage- 
ment of the farm. Her canceled checks show purchases from Clark Horton and Son. In 1913, 
the purchase of large quantities of white lead and linseed oil from Church Bros, indicates that 
she had all of the farm buildings painted. 

She bought high quality goods such as furniture from Stickley Brandt in Binghamton in 
1913 for $199. Several checks are made out to John Wanamaker in New York City and Straw- 
bridge and Clothier in Philadelphia. She was fond of hats which she bought from the Parisian 
Hat Shop. She also donated to St Ann’s Church where she became a member on December 
25, 1881. She contributed to a memorial fund which bought a bronze sculpture presented at 
the Afton High School Commencement on June 21, 1921. Mary died in 1934 at age 80. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 2002. 
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The Otesaga Hotel in Cooper- 
stown, seen from the back as it 
faces Otsego Lake. 

Postcard from Town Historian. 
Dated 1931. 

The Otesaga Hotel in Cooper- 
stown, a sprawling pink brick build- 
ing, occupies a site overlooking the 
southern end of Otsego Lake. It 
was built by Edward Severin Clark 
because he wanted Cooperstown 
to have a fine hotel. He also had a 
passion for things big. 

Edward Severin Clark was the grandson of Edward Clark, who came to Cooperstown in 
1830 as a law clerk for Ambrose L. Jordan. He became Jordan’s law partner and married his 
daughter Caroline Jordan. 

Edward, the grandfather, had become associated with Isaac M. Singer in his law practice 
and then became a partner in the I.M. Singer & Co., manufacturer of the famous Singer sew- 
ing machine. 

Edward Severin Clark was partially crippled and was driven around his property each 
morning. He was a hard taskmaster, but had a kindly regard for his workers. He was called 


"The Squire". 

Later, the Otesaga remained a hotel in the summer, but in the winter served as the Knox 
School for Girls. In the 1970’s, the A.T. & T. Company used the hotel as a winter training 
school for its employees from around the country and abroad. 

The squire also built the community gymnasium in memory of his father, Alfred Corning 
Clark. There, residents of all ages can enjoy swimming and other athletic activities. 

Also, as a friend of Mary Imogene Bassett, he built the hospital named for her. This is an 
extraordinary facility for a country village. 

In 1918, Edward S, built his “cow palace” which is now the main building of the Farmer's 
Museum. His old home, across the road, was torn down and replaced by the handsome 
building into which he moved in 1932. It is now the Fenimore House, the administration head- 
quarters and museum for the New York State Historical Association or NYSHA. Edward S. 
Clark died in 1933, shortly after he moved into his new home. 

My connections to the Otesaga Hotel are an 18th century maple lowboy which I bought at 
an antique show there many years ago and the attendance of a statewide library conference 
there. The rooms had been made smaller by the addition of private baths, but were pleasant 
and comfortable. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2003. 
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Skippy Baxter and Carol Lynne , stars of 
“ Stars on Ice ” at the Center Theatre in New 
York City in 1943. 

Picture from souvenir program. Town 
Historian. 

I recently joined a writer’s group which 
meets at the Afton Free Library. Each person 
reads something upon which he has been 
working and then the others are free to 
make critical comments. It proves to be very 
helpful and very interesting. Participants are 
geared variously to fiction, children’s stories, 
self-help, a journal of an illness, family his- 
tory, and my weekly articles on local history. 

I believe that I have the earliest published 
writing of the group. In the “Afton Enterprise” 
of May 20, 1943, I was one of four Afton 
Central School students who each recorded 
one day of our Senior Trip to New York City. 
They were Shirley Webb, Ellen Hurlburt, 
Homer Sands, and myself. We all belonged to "Cehiscany", the school journalism club. 

Shirley told of our arrival in New York City at 5:00 a.m. to check in at the Hotel Lincoln after 
an all-night train trip on the Erie from Deposit. Sights we saw that day were the New York 
Stock Exchange, The Statue of Liberty, Rockefeller Center and Radio City with tours of each. 
Our lunch was taken at one of the famous Automates. The evening’s entertainment was 
“Stars on Ice” at the Center Theatre. I recently purchased a souvenir book from that show and 
refreshed my memory about such stars as Carole Lynne, Skippy Baxter, the 3 Rookies, and 
the Four Bruises. 

Ellen recorded our second day trips to the Bronx Zoo, and LaGuardia Airport. That night 
we dined at a Chinese restaurant, my first such experience. Later some of the class went out 
to a movie. 

My day was number three, when we visited the Museum of Natural History, the exhibits of 
which I described in some detail. I was most impressed by the American Indian artifacts and 
dioramas. In the afternoon, some class members went to the Polo Grounds to see a Boston- 
Giants baseball game. I was with a group which visited Macy’s, Woolworth’s, and Gimbel’s. I 
noted the whole floor of antiques at Gimbel's where I was, even then, intrigued by the old 
furniture. 

Homer took us through the final day when we went to the Empire State Building, Radio 
City Music Hall, the Hayden Planetarium, and the circus at Madison Square Garden, after 
which we boarded the train for home. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2003. 
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Abbreviated title page of the index prepared 
by John J. Tyne for the " History of Chenango 
and Madison Counties ”, 1880 . 

From Town Historian. 

I was saddened today to read the obituary 
of John J. Tyne, formerly of Sidney. I first knew 
of him when his family firm of Tyne & Willey of 
Binghamton built the concrete bridge across 
Cornell Creek on Route 41, adjoining my prop- 
erty, in 1933. My father became good friends 
with John, known as Jack, and his brothers 
Jerome, Harlan, and Roger. 

A later project of Tyne & Willey was another 
bridge at Marathon, N.Y., where an old tannery 
building had to be removed. Lumber from that 
building became our garage where Ralph Col- 
ton was mechanic for many years. I now keep 
my car there. The old doors have been re- 
placed with a new overhead door. Other acqui- 
sitions from the bridge builders were steel road 
forms and two-inch water pipe which my father 
used in his creative welding projects. Many 
lengths of the water pipe served as bars for 
pasture and barnyard gates over the years. During the drought years the pipe served to bring 
irrigation water from the river for thirsty crops. 

Jack and Alice Tyne had four daughters. Later, when Jack worked at Bendix in Sidney, they 
were frequent visitors at our house. On several occasions shared picnic dinners at the cot- 
tage on the river bank of our house. 

Alice was active in the Sidney Historical Association and worked out of small headquarters 
in the basement of the Sidney Library. She had many requests for genealogical information 
and spent many hours pouring through area history books searching for family information. 
Jack thought that there must be some more efficient way of compiling that information, so he 
proceeded to index several of them and had the indexes published. 

Those indexes are life-savers for Town Historians and other researchers. They save hours 
of reading time and can tell you immediately if a name is mentioned. Yesterday I was able to 
quickly find information on Daniel A. Carpenter, builder of what is now the Afton Town Office 
Building. He had a general store there and also erected the handsome house next door, re- 
cently refurbished. 

The indexes to county histories were published as follows: Chenango, 1974; Delaware, 
1973; Broome, 1973; and Otsego, 1976. Hardly a day goes by that I do not use at least one 
of them, so I thank Jack Tyne for that legacy. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2003. 
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Housewife using a Gearhart Knitting Machine. 
Picture from catalog for Gearhart's 1914 Fam- 
ily Knitter and Ribbing Attachment. Afton Town 
Historian. 

The Afton Historical Society owns a curious 
contraption which is a knitting machine. It was 
given to the Museum by Hyman Wilcox and was 
owned by his grandparents, Aaron and Caroline 
Wilcox. As they both died before Hyman was 
born, he has no recollection of the machine being 
used. 

The main body of the machine is a cylinder 
about five inches in diameter. In a smaller ring of 
slots are hooked needles which move up and down when the crank is turned. The apparatus 
weights 15 1/2 pounds and is fitted with clamps to attach it to a table. A brass plate is marked 
New Branson Knitter, James L. Branson, Philadelphia, Pa. Patents 1872, 1874, 1877, 1879 
and 1881 . There are two small bales of thread to be used in the knitting. 

In an antique shop, I found a catalog for a very similar machine named the Knitting Ma- 
chine, Gearhart Knitting Machine, Clearfield, Pa. It has been remodeled to eliminate “all su- 
perfluous and objectionable features.” One testimonial letter states that the writer’s first ma- 
chine was purchased twenty years before. 

The Gearhart Knitter could make 8-10 thousand stitches per minute, the same stitches as 
made by hand. Actual samples on the last page show different finenesses of stitch in both 
cotton and wool. A seamless sock or stocking could be finished in 10-15 minutes using the 
extra ribbing attachment. Special yarns could be purchased to combined with the regular 
ones to make extra sturdy toes and heels, longer lasting than store-bought stockings. 

A complete Home Outfit or Money Maker could be purchased for $17.00. With fewer than 
three machines, Express was the most economical means of shipment. 

Testimonial letters indicate that both men and women made stockings for their families, for 
neighbors, and to sell in local stores. Stockings could be sold for 35c to 50c per pair. Some 
families were supplementing their incomes by $3 to $5 per week. 

Using such a machine could have a good moral influence on a family. The catalog states 
that the knitter, “Teaches Industry and Economy, the essentials which make our Ideal Ameri- 
can Home." 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2003. 
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The business section of Afton as seen 
in 1890. It was much the same in 1903. 

Section of Afton. N. Y. view, published 
by LB. Burleigh, Troy, NY 1890. 

Reprints available at Afton Free Library. 
On February 1, 1903, A.L. Sherman 
took over the ownership of the "Afton En- 
terprise" from Frank M. Spooner, succes- 
sor to the founder, Nelson E. Barton. The 
issues of January and February for 1 903 
show what life was like in Afton during a 
very cold winter one hundred years ago. 

A big topic was the weather, as it is to- 
day. The area had had the coldest weather in years with 46 inches of snow up to January 29. 
An early February thaw caused the ice to go out in the river with a resulting flood. Deputy 
Sheriff Gilman Herkimer and his crew were kept busy removing ice from the East River Road 
below the fairgrounds. By February 12, the snow was disappearing and the roads were very 
muddy. The next week sledding was good again, very important for moving heavy loads. The 
February 26 issue reported blizzard conditions with two area deaths due to freezing. 

Sleigh rides were popular. A group of children, a group of married people, and the Ladies 
Aid Society of the Presbyterian Church all enjoyed this activity each time ending up at a 
warm home or hotel for refreshments. 

Many people were sick and epidemics broke out. In January, 13 houses in Syracuse were 
under quarantine for smallpox and there were seven cases in Norwich. In February there 
were 300 cases of typhoid in Ithaca with 1 7 deaths. 

A prolonged coal strike in the anthracite country caused an acute coal shortage. On Janu- 
ary 15, Church Brothers reported that they were not without coal, but they were delivering in 
1/2 ton quantities only. In early February, a coal train was stopped in Troy by a crowd of men, 
women and children who removed several tons before they could be stopped by police. By 
February 19, the strike was settled, setting nine hour work days and granting a 10% wage in- 
crease for miners. 

James C. Sands advertised unseasoned firewood for $1 .00 per cord and seasoned wood 
for $1 .40 per cord. 

Rural Free Delivery had been instituted in 1896 and was being expanded by 1903. On 
January 15, it was stated that the service was a good thing, but that the farmer must himself 
keep the roads open or the service would be discontinued. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2003. 
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Advertisement for Linus E. Jackson from the "Afton Senti- 
nel” of June 6, 1876. 

From newspapers owned by the Afton Historical and on 
microfilm at the Afton Free library and at the Guernsey Me- 
morial Library in Norwich. 

On January 6, 1876, Linus E. Jackson ran an ad in the 
“Afton Sentinel” for carriages and wagons which he manufac- 
tured in Afton. His home was the present site of the Afton 
Museum and was shared by his wife Arvilla Cole Jackson 
and his daughter Alice (Allie) V. Jackson. Linus E. Jackson 
came to Afton in 1866 from Croton (now Treadwell) in the 
Town of Franklin. He apparently built his house on Main 
Street at the time. His family had come to Croton from Con- 
necticut in 1810. They belonged to the Baptist Church there. 
Linus and Arvilla brought their letters of membership to the 
Afton Baptist Church in 1867. Linus was elected a Deacon in 
1872. He became Clerk in 1880 and continued that office un- 
til 1909. 

The Sanborn Insurance Map of 1885 shows the wagon 
and carriage shop on Coventry Street (now Caswell Street) in 
what is now a two story apartment building, directly behind the Xtra-Mart convenience store. 
In 1870 he was a partner of O.D. Merrill, but in later directories he worked without partners. In 
1894 he advertised that he also made sleighs and did repairs of all kinds. His rival in 1880 
was W. F. Fleming. 

In a Collector's Book of 1882, the Jackson home occupied 1/2 acre and was valued at 
$525, with taxes of $3.41 . The shop property occupied 1/8 acre and was valued at $375, with 
taxes of $2.44. 

Allie Jackson was the only child of Linus and Arvilla Jackson. Mrs. Jackson was from Al- 
bany County. Allie attended the Afton Academy and Union School where she was one of 
three graduates on June 24, 1881. The write-up of her commencement and several others 
are included in a scrapbook made up in one of her father's business ledgers. Her oral essay 
was titled "Social Equality". It received a favorable review. 

Allie Jackson died young, probably in 1885, when her father bought Lot No. 353 in Glen- 
wood Cemetery. Arvilla Jackson died March 10, 1913 and Linus died Feb. 16, 1914. Both 
were eighty years old when they died. 

I know of no surviving vehicles made by Linus E. Jackson. The Afton Museum Barn has a 
few tools similar to those that he might have used in his business. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2003. 
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This plank walkway across the D&H 
tracks in Afton was one year old when 
this stereoscope photo was taken in 
1877. The card belonged to Burt Hyde, 
druggist. 

Picture from Town Historian. 

The April 8, 1876 issue of the Afton 
“Home Sentinel" has the following para- 
graph: “One of the most convenient im- 
provements made in this village during 
the past season is the plank walk and 
steps from Main Street to the depot. It 
does credit to our business men who 
built it." 

This walkway, the upper part of 
which could be used by vehicles, was 
called Railroad Avenue. It was con- 
structed just ten years after the Albany 
and Susquehanna Railroad began 
service to Afton. Railroad Avenue now 
extends only to the parking lot behind the business blocks. It is between what was Jenks and 
Swart and the Hyde Drug Store. A staircase leads to the basement of the Jenks and Swart 
building where the meat market of Zenas Tarble was once located. The former entrance to 
the Afton Christian Assembly Church takes up part of the walkway. 

Before the building of the parking lot, several buildings lined the space above the railroad 
tracks. On the left were once located the meeting rooms of the Grand Army of the Republic 
and the Women’s Relief Corps. Ray Fisher had a barber shop there as did a Mr. Demorier in 
the 1940’s. Pictures and furniture from some of these places are now in the Afton Museum. 

There were also residences there. Cora McCulley lived in one apartment. An elderly lady 
of “slender means", she attended the Afton Presbyterian Church dressed in a frilly bonnet 
and clothes of a previous time. She was nick-named "Little Bo-Peep”. 

LaRue Holdrege and his family lived in another building where we used to deliver coal to 
him. I once bought a one-drawer stand and two rush seated chairs from his coal bin. They 
had belonged to his mother who also lived there. 

In 1932, when the new underpass for the D&H to cross Maple Avenue was built, a wide 
flight of concrete steps was built so that pedestrians could get to the depot without crossing 
the tracks. They too are now disused and a guard rail blocks access to the grass and vine- 
covered steps. 

At one time, five passenger trains, from each direction, stopped in Afton. Seeing the trains 
come in was a favorite pastime of residents. The cessation of passenger travel and the re- 
moval of buildings has made both means of access unnecessary. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2003. 
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The Decker-Mudge- 
Jenks & Swart store build- 
ing is the center one with 
the awnings on the sec- 
ond floor windows, next to 
Railroad Avenue. The 
photo is from about 1914, 
with Wells LeSuer driving 
his open car. 

Picture from Town 

Historian. 

Little bits and pieces 
from various sources add 
up to a larger historical 
picture of a person, place 
or event. Such is the case with information about the building at 1 74 Main Street in Afton. 
Now vacant, it was most recently occupied by Steve Mason and his Realms Architectural 
office. 

The earliest mention of the site was in an 1887 serialized "History of Afton" in the “Afton 
Enterprise”. The unidentified author states that in about 1830, Benjamin Jacobs moved to 
Afton. “He purchased the old toll house at the end of the river bridge in Bainbridge and 
placed it on the site of J.A. Decker’s Store”. 

The 1863 Map of Chenango and Cortland Counties has an inset of the village of Afton and 
shows Store & P.O. on the site. Hamilton Child’s "Gazetteer & Business Directory of Che- 
nango County, N Y.” of 1869-70 lists George Hickox and Robert Paddock as dealers in hard- 
ware, tin ware, glass ware, crockery and toys. The “Atlas of Chenango County" for 1875 
shows H. Paddock in the building. 

A December, 1882, Afton “Weekly Press” reports that Joseph A. Decker purchased the 
building from a Mr. Upson for $2,200 and opened a general store. On August 8, 1884, the 
whole business section of the east side of Afton’s Main Street burned in the "Great Fire". 
Among the about 40 stores and outbuildings destroyed were the store and barn of Joseph 
Decker along with the meat market of Zenas Tarble. The store was insured for $2,100, but the 
loss was not stated. 

During the rest of 1884 and in 1885, there was a race to replace the burned wooden build- 
ings with modern brick buildings. Great pride was then taken in the new, up-to-date 
structures. 

In 1889, Morris J. Mudge, Jr., of Harpursville moved to Afton and purchased the Joseph 
Decker brick store. He operated a general store and was still in business there when Oliver P. 
Judd wrote another “History of the Town of Afton", also published serially in the “Afton Enter- 
prise” in 1911. Mr. Mudge started a feed store near the depot which he later moved to mill 
street where McDowell and Walker is now located. He eventually sold the general store on 
Main Street. 

A department store was operated by Jenks and Swart and later by Paul Stone. Morgan Hill 
Realty and the Afton Christian Assembly Church was there later. 
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The gasoline " Dog Sled ” pictured 
on the cover of the " Popular Me- 
chanics Magazine " of May , ; 1919. 

Magazine loaned by Red 
Baciuska. 

The winter of 2002-2003 has 
been an unusually severe one with 
continuous near zero temperatures 
and the ground remaining snow- 
covered since the Christmas Day 
storm. The Mid-Atlantic states have 
had record snowfalls and ice storms 
and even Florida has had freezing 
temperatures. 

Such weather means extra ex- 
pense for local governments for 
road salt and overtime for operators 
of road clearing equipment. How- 
ever, snowmobilers have not had 
such a good winter for several 
years. Wherever one travels, there are snowmobile tracks along the highways, looping up and 
down the slopes for miles on end. 

The Afton Rump Bumpers Snowmobile Club, now disbanded, was organized in 1973. One 
of its projects was the construction of a snowmobile rescue sled, designed by Ken Howe, a 
member of the club. This was presented to the Afton Fire Department Rescue Squad for win- 
ter rescue efforts away from roads. 

An early form of snowmobile was developed in Alaska for the delivery of the United States 
Mail. Described in “Popular Mechanics Magazine” in May 1919, it was called a gasoline “Dog 
Sled”. This “Dog Sled’ was intended to replace the traditional dog team and driver for carrying 
the mail over frozen trails in what was then the Territory of Alaska. It was a massive machine 
which was 25 feet long and weighed 890 pounds. It could carry 1 ,500 pounds for 100 miles a 
day, compared with 650 pounds for 25 miles a day for a regular dog sled. The machine was 
still in the experimental stage. 

The description reads as follows: “Its runners are light endless-belt treads like those of a 
tractor, and it breaks its own trail. In front is a sharp-edged rotary rudder which may be ad- 
justed as conditions require, to cut deeply or lightly into the frozen surface, and the steering is 
done from the driver’s seat at the extreme rear, with a regular automobile wheel. The gasoline 
engine is just in front of the driver, and might help to keep him from freezing.” 

This machine seems to have been used for long distance delivery of mail, not for house-to- 
house delivery. I suspect that the machine was replaced in turn by the airplane. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2003. 
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Isabelle Seely Jennings in her cane-backed 
wheelchair at her home on Alton's Main Street. In 
spite of personal sorrows and affliction by arthritis, 
she was a cheerful person, always glad to receive 

visitors. 

Photo from Afton Historical Society. 

Isabelle Seely Jennings was a lady of Afton 
whose influence is still felt through her gifts now 
housed in the Afton Museum and her scrapbook 
found in the museum, the Afton Free Library, and in 
private hands. 

Isabelle Seely was born in 1864, the daughter of 
Charles and Sarah Payne Seely. The Seelys lived in 
the old “Kelsey Tavern”, two doors from the Xtra 
Mart on Main Street. Isabelle attended the Afton Un- 
ion School and Academy where she received a cer- 
tificate in 1890. She then attended Oneonta Normal 
School. 

She married Dan Jennings, a jeweler and watch- 
maker in Oneonta. Their sons Charles and Radnor both died before the age of thirty. Charles 
was victim of the flu epidemic in 1918. 

After the death of Sarah Payne Seely in 1921 , the Jennings family moved to Afton to care 
for Isabelle’s father. They lived in the house that he had built in 1867. It is now the home of Bill 
and Pat Stafford. At that time, Dan Jennings had his jeweler’s shop where Morgan Hill Realty 
is now located. 

After several years of ill health, Dan Jennings died at the Binghamton State Hospital in 
1852. Isabelle continued to live in her Afton home where she took a lively interest in local his- 
tory. She wrote newspaper articles from Afton’s Centennial in 1 957. She also collected many 
things, including the dolls and elephants now in the Afton Museum. 

Her possessions have been distributed far and wide. I have her grandfather clock and her 
copy of the “Atlas of Chenango County" published in 1875. My sister, Sylvia Decker Quacken- 
bush in New Hampshire, has the violin of her son Charles. 

A paper written by my grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, states that Isabelle Jennings gave 
to her many pictures of the Madonna and Child. My niece, Betsy Decker Rice of Colorado 
Springs, now has the scrapbooks containing the pictures. 

In 1975, Bruce and Kathleen Camp Fant presented their collection of 55 books from Isa- 
belle to the Henry E. Huntington Library in San Marino, California. 

Isabelle Jennings died in 1964, afflicted with arthritis, but still a cheerful, upbeat lady. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2003. 
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Thomas Alva Edison, the “Wizard of Menlo Park", 
with his incandescent light bulb. 

Picture from “World Book”, 1976. 

Thomas ALva Edison, one of the greatest inven- 
tors ever known, was born on February 1 1 , 1847, in 
Milon, Ohio. He was the seventh and last child of 
Samuel and Nancy Elliott Edison. 

From an early age, Thomas had a great curiosity 
about everything. He had only about three months 
of formal schooling as his incessant questions 
prompted his schoolmaster to whip him and term 
him "addled”. His mother took him out of school. 
She thought that learning should be fun. She had 
great faith in him when others did not. 

At age six, Thomas set fire to his father's barn to see what would happen. It did! He was 
punished with a public spanking in the village square. 

When Thomas was nine, the family moved to Port Huron, Mich. He was an avid reader. 
Parker’s “School of Natural Philosophy”, received from his mother, was considered by him to 
be his greatest present. He tried most of the experiments. 

While working as a “news butcher” on a train, he printed a news sheet and set up a chemi- 
cal laboratory right on the train. It was then that he became interested in telegraphy. One 
time, when lines were down and his superiors did not know what to do, he used the train 
whistle to send a message in Morse Code. Another trainman finally caught onto what was be- 
ing done. 

Never neat and clean looking in his youth, Thomas appeared in Boston to apply for a te- 
legrapher’s job. Scoffed at for his appearance, he outdid even experienced telegraphers to 
prove himself the fastest transmitter in Western Union. He never kept a job very long as his 
ideas were considered too “crazy” by his superiors. He finally decided to spend full time on 
his inventions. 

The incandescent light bulb had been worked on by other men, but the patience and 
imagination of Thomas Edison gave him success. The first electric street lights were demon- 
strated on New Year’s Eve, 1879, at Melno Park, N.J. 

He was very deaf when he invented the first phonograph. Always resourceful, he listened 
to the machine by putting his head against it or by biting onto the wood of the case with his 
teeth. 

He died in 1931 . His Melno Park lab is now at the Henry Ford Museum at Dearborn, Mich. 
He held over 1000 patents. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2003. 
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Doris Graves weaving a cane seat in a 
bentwood chair 

Picture from “ Folk Artists of the South- 
ern Tier”, from Roberson Center for the 
Arts and Sciences. 

Owned by Town Historian. 

In “Webster’s New World Dictionary of 
the English Language", 1964, definition no. 
8 of cane is “split rattan, used in making 
chairs seats, wickerwork, etc.” It has been 
in use for that purpose for over 400 years. 

Chairs with cane seats and backs were 
imported from Holland to England during 
the reign of Charles II, about 1660, and to the reign of Queen Anne, about 1710. The style is 
often referred to as William and Mary. Such chairs appeared in American inventories in the 
last quarter of the 17th century and were popular up until about 1720. They typically had 
carved backs and stretchers and spiral turned parts. 

During the Greek Revival period in America, cane seated chairs were widely used. The fa- 
mous Hitchcock factory produced cane and rush seated chairs in the 1830 s. These were 
widely reproduced in the 20th century. 

The most prevalent cane seated chairs existing today are the factory produced kind of 
wood, so they were grained and varnished to look like rosewood or other more expensive 
woods. The graining and stain is a real challenge for anyone trying to refinish them in a natu- 
ral wood. 

My Grandmother Delia McVey Bisbee had two sisters, Bertha and Charrie. They lived on a 
farm near Hollisterville, Pa. A nearby furniture factory sent out its chair seats to be caned by 
individuals in their own homes, before assembly. This is how the McVey sisters learned can- 
ing and earned extra money. Grandma Bisbee caned some chairs for my mother and could 
complete a seat in a day. She also taught Grandma Decker to cane. 

My caning experience was limited to a curley maple chair, one of a set of six from the 
1830’s. I took lessons from Doris Graves of Norwich at the home of Marjorie Prentice on the 
Plains several years ago. I complete the seat in a creditable way, but haven’t yet finished the 
binding. 

Leroy Smith was a familiar figure at craft fairs several years ago when he demonstrated 
caning and also caned chairs for others. Today, plastic can can be substituted for the natural. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2003. 
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Chenango County Court House and 
Park . 

Picture from " Historical Collections of 
the State of New York ” 1851. 

Owned by Town Historian. 

In 1873, the annual meeting of the 
Board of Supervisors of Chenango 
County was held in Norwich from Nov. 
10-22. John C. Chamberlin represented 
the Town of Afton. He held the office of 
Supervisor from 1873 to 1877. In 1870, 
he was in business with A. C. Hyde and George Landers in the manufacture of firkins (butter 
tubs). 

In those days one traveled to Norwich by taking the D. & H. train to Sidney and then trans- 
ferring to the O. & W. train for the leg to Norwich. As the meeting lasted for twelve days, eve- 
ryone but nearby residents would stay in Norwich. 

As a member of the Board of Supervisors, John C. Chamberlin served on three commit- 
tees: Superintendent and Poor House Accounts, U.S. Deposit Fund, and Assessment Rolls. 
His expenses for these duties from April to November were $88.30. 

In 1873, Afton had 25,805 acres with an assessed valuation of $461,625 or $16.60 per 
acre. The town was in debt for $23,000. Of this amount, $21 ,600 was for construction of rail- 
roads and $2,000 was for bridge funds. 

Examples of Afton’s share of county government were: Overseer of the Poor, $75, Com- 
missioner of Highways, $450; two School Commissioners, $19.12; Poor Fund, $14.95; Rail- 
roads and Plank Roads, $1 ,500; and Dog Tax $75. Collector for Afton was Elijah R. Snell. 

The Supervisors were invited to visit the County Poor House. They did this on November 
20, during the week of the annual meeting. They were impressed with the management of the 
facility and termed it "orderly, cleanly and systematic”. The real estate with an operating farm 
was valued at $13,500 and the personal property at $5,081 . There was a total of 135 pauper 
inmates. 

The county had a Uniform Fund for the 103rd Regiment of the National Guard. It 
amounted to $3,940. Dr. W.H. Stuart received $50 to serve as physician for the County Jail. 
School Commissioners each received $200. Grand and Petit Jurors received $2 per day plus 
3c per mile for travel each way. 

It was proposed that the number of constables be reduced in order to cut court costs and 
a new form was to be developed for indexing deeds and mortgages. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2003. 
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Charles Decker with pet bantam rooster. 1947 
Picture from Charles Decker album. 

Many years ago, when my father was hauling coal from 
the Pennsylvania mines, he was given two young bantam 
chickens by a friend there. They turned out to be a male and 
female which became pets. They also proved to be prolific 
and produced a long line of descendants. 

The hens would lay eggs in the grass or between the 
bales in the hay mow. Soon there would be new hatchings 
of baby chicks to swell the population. The larger, colorful 
rooster became quite tame and would perch on my head. 
He could also be very aggressive with strangers. On one oc- 
casion, cousins from Fishkill were visiting. The mother and a 
young son went for a walk around back of the barn. Sud- 
denly I heard screams. The rooster had attacked the bare 
legs of the boy and drew blood. He was soon patched up, 
but did not again venture near the rooster. 

Eventually I killed and dressed the surviving bantams and 
they were stuffed and roasted for several tasty meals. 
Bantams are a dwarf fowl and are usually raised as a 
hobby or to exhibit in shows. The 1919 Premium Book for the Afton Fair lists 48 classes of en- 
tries for Game Bantams. Charles L. Seely and Morton Cooper were Superintendents. 

Bantams originated in Bantam, a province of Java in the Dutch East Indies. "Webster’s 
New World Dictionary of the American Language” 1964, defines bantam as "Any of several 
breeds of small fowl. The male is often a good fighter.” The name has been transferred to a 
small but aggressive or pugnacious person and "bantamweight” is a category for boxers. 

The pugnacity of bantams led to the sport of gamecock fighting. Regular-sized fowl were 
also trained for the sport which is illegal in the United States, Canada, and other countries. It 
is popular in India, Latin America and in part of the Orient. The gamecocks are trained to bat- 
tle each other until the death while spectators bet on their favorites. The fowl are fitted with 
metal spurs and fight in an enclosed pit. The owners hold them facing each other until they 
become excited, then release them. The bloody battle continues until one of them dies. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2003. 
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English half timbered farmhouse 
from about 1690 at the Frontier Culture 
Museum at Staunton, Virginia. 

Picture from “Frontier Culture Mu- 
seum: Reflections on America's 

Heritage.” 

Recently, I took a ten-day trip to West 
Virginia, Georgia and Florida. As I had 
some extra a time on the third day, I 
stopped at the Frontier Culture Museum 
in Staunton, Va. 

Similar to the Farmer's Museum at 
Cooperstown, the difference is that, ex- 
cept for the American farm, the build- 
ings were dismantled in Europe, shipped to Virginia, and re-assembled there. The clusters of 
buildings each represent one of the cultural grouped which settled the interior frontiers of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas after 1730. They include the Germans, 
the Scotch - Irish and the English. 

This walking tour begins with the German house and two barns. The house, with the date 
1688 carved iri its corner post, is of half timber construction. With the beams exposed. Be- 
tween then, woven wattles, small branches, are daubed with a mud made from soil, straw, 
sand, lime, animal manure, and water. This is then coated with stucco and whitewashed to 
complete the exterior finish. The kitchen has a raised hearth instead of a fireplace. The heat- 
ing stove is fed from one room and extends through the partition to heat the next room. A 
similar tiled stove was used in the home of my hosts in Hamburg, Germany, although this 
German house was from the Palatinate. Furniture was very simple and sparse. 

The Scotch-lrish house, barns, and forge are from Ulster in Northern Ireland and date from 
about 1830. They are of stone construction with thatched roofs. The house is also simply fur- 
nished. The blacksmith was making wrought nails, very much like the demonstration at the 
Farmer's Museum. Stone walls enclose the buildings. The English house is also a half timber 
building, similar to the German one. The date stone is for the year 1692. It is a full two story 
house and is furnished with quality reproductions which represent a more affluent lifestyle. 

The American farm is the last on the circuit and represents about the same period as the 
Farmer's Museum. It also has a barn and several outbuildings. Implements such a fanning 
mill and a stone boat were still in use when I was young. Workers in costume went about their 
daily tasks while poultry, cattle, and horses were in their proper places. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2003. 
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Membership card of Carlton Hayes 
(Fra Diavolo) in the Fratres Noctis Club 
of the Afton Union School and Acad - 
emyin 1900. 

From Carlton Hayes scrapbook. 
Afton Historical Society : 

A recent gift from Mary Elizabeth 
Hayes Tucker to the Afton Historical So- 
ciety is a scrapbook kept by her father, 
Dr. Carlton J.H. Hayes. Items included 
date from about 1895 to 1905. It is in 
like-new condition. 

Carlton Hayes graduated from the 
old Afton Union School and Academy in 
1898. He had received his preliminary 
or Preacademic Certificate in 1895. It 
was signed by Melvil Dewey, then Secretary of the University of the State of New York. 

At the commencement exercises of 1 898, Carlton was Salutatorian and his address was ti- 
tled “In Limine”, a nature topic, tracing a meadow brook in its course to the sea. His Class 
Day oratation was “Yeast”. Classmates were Erie Sheldon, Hannah Hill, Frank Guy, and 
Claude H. Hinman. 

One of Carlton’s activities in high school was membership in the Gibson Comitia Amalga- 
mated Concatenated Order Fratres Noctis. This group sponsored debates between different 
schools of the area. On March 6, 1903, the topic was “Resolved: That Mormon representa- 
tives should be debarred from Congress” Afton took the negative side and won by 12 points. 
The program included music and recitations by other students and were followed by elegant 
banquets with French menus. I get the impression that the Fratres Noctis took a rather 
tongue-in-cheek attitude toward the organization. Titles of members were Fra Terror, Fra Ere- 
bus, Fra Charon, Fra Diavolo (Carlton), Fra Mammon, and Fra Beelzebub, the High Priest. 

The scrapbook includes many clippings about activities of classmates and recent Afton 
graduates. There are also obituaries and wedding and birth announcements. I have already 
copied some for people seeking family history information. 

Carlton Hayes was accepted at Columbia University, where he later became Seth Lowe 
Professor of History. On the day of his departure for New York City, school closed for half an 
hour and almost the whole school went to the depot to see him off. The Erie fare from Bing- 
hamton to Hoboken was then $1 .50. 

In 1900, Carlton was a U.S. Census enumerator and was paid $85.58. While at Columbia 
he worked at the Mecox Inn at Water Mill. L.l. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2003. 
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Church Hollow, in the Town of 
Coventry ; and Nurse Hollow with a 
school house and two homesteads 
with the name J. Nurse, in the 
Town of Afton. 

From wall map of Chenango 
County, 1855. 

People have asked about the lo- 
cal place names which dot our 
Afton landscape. Some do not ap- 
pear on maps except as road 
names and it is often difficult to 
trace the source of the name. In his 
book "Story of Afton”, Carlton J.H. 
Hayes states that "names of early 
settlers were applied to Melendy 

Hill, Church Hollow, Nurse Hollow" and others. 

The Melendys, Churchs and Nurses were all Vermont Sufferers and were granted land in 
what is now Afton and Bainbridge when Governor George Clinton purchased Clinton Town- 
ship from the Indians in 1786. This was to settle a long dispute concerning the granting of 
land titles by the Colony of New York in what was to become the new State of Vermont. 

Samuel Melendy (also spelled Mellendy, Melody, Meldy, Melondy) is the easiest to verify. 
He was granted 420 acres in Great Lot 98 on Melondy Hill, next to the Town of Sanford line. 
He was from Guilford, Vermont, a hotbed of unrest over the disputed titles. In the Census of 
1772, Samuel had a wife and nine children, but he was still in Guilford in 1790. He never 
came here himself, however, some of his family did. In the Melondy Hill Cemetery are buried 
Ansel, Daniel, John R, John W., Laurania, Levi, and Nancy Melondy. 

Joshua Nurse (Nurs, Nurss, Nourse), also from Guilford, received land in Great Lot 68 and 
72. His son Caleb had 240 acres in Great Lot No. 94, near the Melendys, but he never came 
here. However, the 1855 wall map of Chenango County shows two places with the name J. 
Nurse near the Nurse Hollow school house in Joint District No. 2. The 1855 New York Census 
lists Jared and Rebecca Nurse and their daughter Emily in that neighborhood. They probably 
were related to Joshua Nurse. 

The members of the Afton Church family did not have lots near Church Hollow, which is 
actually in the Town of Coventry. Route 235, in Afton, leads to it. Church Hollow is in a small 
square taken off from the northeast corner of Afton. It was named after William Church, 
whose father Josiah came from Brattleboro, Vermont, near Guilford. There was a post office 
in Church Hollow in 1 860. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2003. 
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Punch Board for Valentine’s Day 
Candy. 

Picture from 1935 catalog of Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Company From Wal- 
ter Rose. 

In his gas station, my father usually 
kept a punch board or two from which 
he sold chances to customers. The 
boards were drilled with holes into 
which were inserted folded or rolled 
slips of paper containing a number or 
prize category. The punch board was 
covered on front and back with colorful 
advertising and dots at the location of 
the holes. As I remember, the punch was of metal, similar to a key for opening a coffee can, 
but with a round end. 

Walter Rose also remembers the punch boards and recently brought me a small book ad- 
vertising all sorts and categories. This 1 935 catalog was published by the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Company of Minneapolis, Minn. There was a great variety of punch boards as depicted 
in this catalog of 1 12 pages. Each page shows at least one type of board and most show two 
in brightly colored pictures. 

The introductory page states that “$200,000,000.00 of merchandise is sold each year by 
means of sales boards.” It goes on to say that “Few people play merely to win a prize. They 
play for the thrill of suspense that comes in pushing out a number” 

The index page, in bright yellow and red, lists 25 types of boards. Many are specific for 
certain products such as Beer and Barber Boards, Candy Boards and Cards, Cigarette, Ci- 
gar, and Tobacco Boards, Pen and Pencil Boards, Knife Boards and Labels, Season and 
Special Candy Boards, and Game and Sports Boards. Special easels upon which to display 
the boards could be ordered at 2c each. 

Each kind of board also varied in size and in the number of holes. The number ranged 
from 30 in the smallest Baby Board to 3,000 in the largest. 

The cost, the take-in, and the pay-out for each board is stated. The Pari-Mutual Board, with 
square holes, cost $2.66, took in $60.00, and paid out $24.00, giving a profit of $38.66 to the 
purchaser. Candy Bar Boards and Cigarette Boards were what I remember in the gas station. 
The 220 Midget Candy Bar Board cost 42c, took in $1 1.00, and paid out 240 5c bars and 
four 1 pound boxes of chocolate. The size 400 Camels Cigarette Board cost 51c and paid out 
2,000 cigarettes. Certain numbers paid 20, 40 or 60 Camels. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. May 2003. 
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Denver, Colorado Civic Center, State 
Capitol , and church steeple in the 
background. 

From “Minute Glances of American Cit- 
ies" by Herbert S. Kates , 1933. 

In April, when returning from a trip 
south, I stopped at Antique Crossroads, a 
complex of multi-dealer shops near Hag- 
erstown, Maryland. One of my purchases 
was the book 'Minute Glimpses of Ameri- 
can Cities* by Herbert S. Kates, published 
in 1933. The author also drew the illustra- 
tions facing the one page articles. Denver, 
Colorado's picture shows the Civic Center 
and State Capitol, with a church steeple 
in the background. 

I have visited Denver three times. The 
first was when returning from California in the early 1970’s. I stayed with Jim and Janice 
Evans, formerly of Endicott, but living in Boulder. They met me at Stapleton Airport in Den- 
ver, but also took me there for sight-seeing. I remember going to Larimer Square, a restored 
old section, where Jim and Janice danced to polka music played by a street band. They also 
took me to Rocky Mountain National Park and to Central City. 

On another trip, I stayed in Denver and went sight-seeing on my own. One place of interest 
was the State Capitol with its gallery in the rotunda from which to look down of the main floor. 
The dome is covered with gold leaf from Colorado mines. Nearby is the Denver Art Museum 
where there was a great exhibit of works by Peter Hurd. I not only like his western paintings, 
but Hurd is also a family name. / 

On the same trip, I happened by chance to sit at a lunch counter next to the director of the 
Colorado State Library System. He spoke of the difficulty of inter-library loan delivery, espe- 
cially in winter, in a state divided by the Rocky Mountains. I also was advised to visit the 
nearby church, noted for its very fine stained glass windows. 

On the third trip, I did more sight-seeing and drove over the Continental Divide to visit a 
friend at Grand Junction. 

Denver, known as the Mile High City, was founded by gold prospectors in 1858 and re- 
mained a mining and agricultural community until World War II. Once two villages flanked 
Cherry Creek, but merged in 1860 to become Denver, named for the Governor of the then 
Kansas Territory. After the war, Denver became a bustling industrial city, the population 
swelled by former Gl’s once stationed there. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. May 2003. 
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The lower side of 
Glenwood Cemetery in 
Afton. The old fountain 
may be seen at the left. 
The names Pierce and 
Benedict may be made 
out on monuments. 

Postcard published by 
Marshall G. Hill, Afton, 
N.Y. 

Afton Historian. 

On May 17, 2003, oc- 
curred the annual in- 
spection by the officers 
of the Glenwood Ceme- 
tery Association of both 
the Glenwood Cemetery and the East Side Cemetery. This event is held to make certain that 
the necessary equipment is on hand and that the grounds are maintained in a satisfactory 
manner. 

The Afton Rural Cemetery Association (Glenwood) was incorporated on September 15, 
1876. The land was purchased from Harris and Nancy Briggs. Mr. Briggs was an Afton busi- 
nessman and owned the farm from which the land was purchased on May 5, 1877. On June 
1 , 1877, a lease was drawn up with Mr. and Mrs. Briggs for a driveway into the cemetery. 

In a quick scan of the book of lot owners, about six lots were sold in 1877, the first to Wil- 
liam H. and Sarah Wilder on July 1 1 . 1877. Mr. Wilder was a farmer and hop grower on Alger- 
ine Street. 

In June of 1960 the Afton Rural Cemetery Association (still the legal mane of Glenwood) 
and the East Side Cemetery Association consolidated into one corporation. The East Side 
Cemetery Association had been incorporated on June 12, 1924, after the closing of the Uni- 
versalist Church on the East Side. This had been the Universalist burying ground. The earli- 
est graves are those of Samuel Cornell, who died July 7, 1804, and his wife Thankful, who 
died May 30, 1806. Minute books of the church and cemetery from 1855 may be found in the 
Afton Free Library in the locked case. 

On May 1, 1914, it was voted to extend the Afton water line to Glenwood Cemetery. It was 
also voted to purchase Fountain No. 1 18 at $1 15 from a New York City firm. This was a three 
tiered cast iron fountain with frogs and lily pads on the rim. Several years ago, the two upper 
tiers were stolen and no trace of them has ever been found. The large, heavy base remains 
and has since been used as a planter. 

To drive around the cemeteries is like reviewing the old county history books, as the 
names appear on the carefully tended tombstones. Names of the early settler families may 
no longer be found in the current telephone directory, but the are preserved in the 
cemeteries. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. May 2003. 
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Olive Wilcox with family members and 
dog. Card is dated July 1908. 

Photo from Hyman Wilcox. 

Olive Rosale Wilcox was born December 
24, 1860, on the Wilcox farm on Route 7 be- 
tween Afton and Nineveh. Her family had 
moved there from Harpersfield in 1838. The 
house had been built by Horace Stowell, son 
of Josiah Stowell, who lived next door on 
what is now the Reiling place. Hyman and 
Nina Wilcox still live there. 

Olive probably attended a nearby common 
school hen young, but later went to the Afton 
Union School and Academy. At the Public Lit- 
erary Exercises at Sullivan’s Hall in 1875, 
she gave a recitation In 1879, she recited 
“The Ghost” at a Prize Exhibition of the Afton 
Academy. 

In 1873, Olive joined the Nineveh Presby- 
terian Church on profession of faith as did 
her brother Milo in 1874. Their parents were 

Aaron and Caroline Wilcox. 

Olive taught at the Afton Academy for several years. She must have been quite a student 
herself as she completed a four-year course of reading through the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle and was enrolled as a member of the Society of "The Hall in the Grove’ on 
August 20, 1890. On June 29, 1897, she received a certificate in the English Course of In- 
struction from the New York Normal and Training School at Oneonta. This school had been 
established in 1887 and is now part of the State University system. 

Olive is not listed as an alumni of the Afton Academy, whose first class graduated in 1879. 
She may have attended an area teachers training class to get her certificate. She would have 
been thirty seven when she received the certificate from Oneonta. While there she belonged 
to the Hermania Society. 

When Olive was about forty years old, she contacted some kind of debilitating ailment 
which forced her to give up teaching. Disappointed, but undaunted, she stayed home and ran 
the farm. Finally, in 1917. she asked her bother Milo and his wife Fanny to return home to run 
the farm when her condition worsened. They had been married in 1914 and moved to a ranch 
in Montana. 

Olive spent the Last twelve years of her life in a wheelchair, but maintained a positive atti- 
tude and was helpful in many ways to family and friends. She died September 1, 1921, hav- 
ing lived her whole life on the Wilcox Farm. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. May 2003. 
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Julian Thayne Hurd, younger 
brother of Ray Hurd and Daisy Hurd 
Decker. With Bruno, the dog at the 
Hurd farm on Hurd Road. 

Harpursville. 

Photo from Daisy Hurd Decker 

album. 

My great grandmother, Adah Bell 
Buell Hurd, began her journal on Oc- 
tober 11, 1873, writing that “Unlike 
so many girls, I never until now kept 
a journal". She was then 25 years 
old. 

She and Griffin S. Hurd were mar- 
ried December 15, 1875, but after a 
gap of four years, she wrote of her 
marriage. Griffin Hurd had been mar- 
ried to Libbie Crawford, who died while giving birth to her first child. They are buried together 
with the Crawfords in the Harpursville Cemetery on Route 79. My grandmother said later that 
her father spoke of the deaths with great sorrow, adding that Griffin's dog had died the same 
week, leaving him completely bereft. 

Adah and Griffin had two children, Ray Buell Hurd, born January 2, 1877, and Daisy Bell 
Hurd, born January 1 , 1878. Then in 1882, a third child was born when Adah was 44. He was 
named Julian Thayne Hurd and his mother wrote: "He is a very welcome trio in the list of "o- 
live branches”, and already (at the age of three months) - We owner how we ever did without 
him.” 

Adah wrote about her children in her journal, but entries are not on a regular basis. Daisy 
taught in local one-room schools and also attended Teachers Training Class in Windsor in 
1897. Ray attended Teachers School in Binghamton the same year. Even with Griffin, Thane , 
and the hired boy at home, Adah was lonely. On January 31, 1878, she wrote: “Oh my heart 
cries out in sorrow that I cannot have my girlie with me for a season”. The farthest from Har- 
pursville that Daisy ever lived was in Windsor. 

In 1898, Thayne was seriously ill with pneumonia for three weeks and his mother nursed 
him even though she did not feel well herself. Daisy, my grandmother, always spoke of him 
with affection. A newspaper clipping from the summer of 1908 records his tragic death by 
drowning in the Susquehanna River at Ouaquaga where he had been bathing with four 
friends. All but Thayne could swim, but he stepped into a deep hole and drowned, although 
his friends tried in vain to save him. His mother had died in 1907, but the rest of the family 
was devastated. 

Adah, Griffin, Ray and Thayne are buried in Pratt Cemetery in Harpursville, while Daisy is 
buried with her husband, Frank Decker, at Glenwood in Afton. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. May 2003. 
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Unknown farmers with their pitch - 
forks alongside an ox-drawn hay 
wagon. In 1875, there were still 748 
working oxen and steers in Chenango 
County, of which 72 were in Afton. 
Picture from Town Historian. 

Haying season is upon us and a 
very wet one it is. Last week, several 
neighbors cut the lush growth of the 
spring, only to have it constantly rained 
on. Even with turning, there is not 
enough sun for drying it. 

The process of haying has changed 
greatly from the early days of our com- 
munity. In the old days, the grass or clover was cut with scythe, put into cocks to dry, pitched 
onto a horse or ox-drawn wagon, and then pitched off the wagon into the hay mow in the 
barn. 

Haying is begun much earlier in the 21st century. Neven Schultes, who worked for my fa- 
ther for forty years, told that his uncle had a big family get-together on the Fourth of July. The 
men were expected to help get the haying machinery out of the shed so that the family could 
begin haying the next day. 

Later, in the 1 970’s, Chenango County had a Fourth of July Club at which those farmers 
who had finished their haying by that date were honored at a banquet in Norwich. 

My earliest memories are of a horse-drawn wagon with a hayloader hitched behind. The 
hay was raked with a side delivery rake instead of a dump rake, a much faster method, espe- 
cially when the rake was drawn with a tractor. The mowing machine was supplemented by the 
crimper to speed drying, and then replaced by the hay-bine. 

Later, a truck replaced the wagon to drawn the hayload. In the barn, a grapple fork lifted up 
the hay to a track which carried it to the desired place in the mow. My father converted the 
hay hoist apparatus from horse operation to one operated by a tractor driven belt. 

For a time we used a buck rake mounted on a doodle bug to carry hay from close-by fields 
directly into the barn. 

In the 1 940's, my father and Arthur Wasson owned jointly our first baler, a John Deer block 
baler which used wire and required a crew of about six men and boys to perform all of the 
operations. 

Today, the large round bales, encased in white plastic and stored in rows outdoors, resem- 
ble long albino worms. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 2003. 
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Marion Wilie at the organ of the 
Afton Methodist Church in 1961. 

Photo from Afton Historical 
Society. 

Marion L. Wylie an area musi- 
cian and piano teacher, was born 
on March 29, 1908, to Guy and 
Electra Williams Wylie. The Wylie 
farm, now owned by Oscar and 
Phyllis Lerwick, is on Lot 23 in 
Coventry, just off Route 235 on 
Wylie Road. 

Marion played the organ for 
many years, both for St. Ann’s 
Episcopal Church and for the Afton 
Methhodist Church. Many residents, young and old, took piano lessons from her. My sister 
Sylvia was among them. 

On June 23, 1935, Marion held a recital by her students at the Afton Methodist Church. 
Those who performed were Marie Lewis, Harriet Shepard, Claire Herkimer, Joyce Tiffany, 
Marjorie Dixon, Doris Stevens, Shirley Webb, Irene Crane, Lucille Jenks, Janet Vail, Harriet 
Carr, Jean Shiffer, Elizabeth Sands, Annette Dyer, and Minerva Kark. 

Guy Wylie, Marion’s father, owned a new Buick touring car. In August of 1913, when cross- 
ing the D. & H. tracks at Scott Street in Bainbridge on a Sunday morning, the car was struck 
by train No. 13. Eight people were in the five passenger vehicle which was completely demo- 
loshed. Guy Wylie and his four-year-old son John died. With various severity of injuries were 
Electa Wylie, Marion Wylie, aged 10, George and Minnie Wylie Goodnough, their daughter 
Doris, and one of their sons, either Cleon and Gordon. The name of not given in the news 
article. 

Coincidentally, Gail Williams, brother of Electa Wylie, was killed in a car accident in 1934 at 
age 63. He operated a meat market on Main Street in Afton for several years. 

Marion was very particular about her pianos. I remember when she went to New York City 
to pick out a new Steinway grand piano. She reserved that one for her own playing, while the 
older steinway was used by her students. 

Marion was sometimes accompanist for the performace of community cantatas, much like 
the All Church Cantatas of recent years. 

Marion died at her home on Orchard Street on May 15, 1987. Oscar and Phyllis Lerwick 
now own some of her furniture which is housed in an added room in the old Wylie homestead 
in Coventry. 

Members of the Wylie family are buried on Lot 96 at Glenwood Cemetery in Afton. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 2003. 
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The Dionne Quintuplet dolls 
owned by the Afton Museum. 

Picture from the Afton Historical 
Society ’s 2003 Calendar. 

Photograph by John Marano. 

On April 11, 1934, my parents, 
Bernett and Mildred Decker, an- 
nounced the birth of twins, Martin 
George and Martha Sarah, all family 
names. Dr. William Crull, recently es- 
tablished in Afton, was the attending 
physician. The births took place at 
the maternity home of Ruth Sullivan 
Legg, now the home of Tony and 
Helen Kane. Twin Martha only lived 
three days. 

On May 28,1934, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliva Dionne of Callender, Ontario, outdid my parents by producing quintuplets, all girls, who 
all survived infancy. They were named Annette, Cecile, Emilie, Marie, and Yvonne. Their at- 
tending physician was Dr. Allan R. Dafoe; who thereby achieved fame. 

As these quintuplets were the first to all survive infancy, they received subsidies from the 
Canadian government to help their parents who already had other children. The rarity of their 
birth made them instant celebrities. People came from far and near to see them so that it was 
difficult for the Dionne family to live a life of privacy. 

Countless souvenirs bore their pictures -- dishes, calendars, toys. Madame Alexander, fa- 
mous doll maker of New York City, produced the set of five identical baby dolls with organdy 
dresses, bibs embroidered with their names in pink, knitted booties, slips and pinned diapers. 
Each doll also has a lace trimmed bonnet with pink ribbon. 

The Afton Museum owns a set of the Dionne Quintuplet dolls made by Madame Alexan- 
der. They are from the collection of Isabelle Seely Jennings, a long-time resident of Afton. Her 
ledger records that the dolls were given to her by Jane McLaughlin. 

In 1939, when the Quints were five years old, they posed for photographers in their best 
dresses and bonnets, each holding her favorite stuffed animal. The occasion was their trip to 
Toronto to meet Queen Elizabeth II and Prince Phillip of England who were then touring Can- 
ada and the United States. 

Emilie was the first to die, on August 6, 1 954. 

The Dionne home is still a tourist attraction and is open to the public. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 2003. 
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A fungus which grew on a 
maple tree in front of the 
Afton Museum. It is possibly a 
“ Chicken Poly pore". 

Picture from “Mushrooms" 
by Thomas Laessoe, 1998. 

My knowledge of mush- 
rooms and fungi is limited. I 
would not consider eating any 
mushrooms that I might have 
picked myself. My friend John 
Restaino, with his Italian heri- 
tage, can pick and cook some 
mushrooms with confidence, 
with delicious results. He once 
gave me a jar of pickled 
“Chicken Mushroom” strips 
which had the texture of cooked chicken. He found the fungus on a local oak tree. 

A lady Bookmobile patron from Chenango Forks once made a frantic call to the Four 
County Library System. Her husband had eaten mushrooms that she had cooked and had 
been taken to the hospital in Binghamton. She wanted a book on mushrooms so that she 
could identify the kind which she had fed him. Fortunately her husband quickly recovered. 

Bracket-type fungi are very common on trees and stumps. At present I have one on the 
stump of a tree beside my house. The tree was about 140 years old when it was cut. This 
bracket fungus in nine inches long and six-and-one-half inches wide, in a roughly half circle 
shape. It is sometimes called the Artist’s Polypore, and, indeed, it is often used as a drawing 
surface. Pressing the light colored surface with an instrument makes a brown line when the 
fungus is fresh. Older ones with sometimes quite good drawings are found in antique shops. 

An unusual fungus growth appeared on one of the old maples which stood in front of the 
Afton Museum. Growing for only one season, it would drop, or be knocked off, by winter. The 
last year of the tree's life, one large and one smaller fungus appeared, both in seams of the 
trunk at just about eye level. The surface of the fungus had convolutions similar to those of a 
human brain. The picture nearest to this form was that of a “Chicken Polypore” in “Mus- 
hrooms” by Thomas Laessoe, published in 1998. It is light yellow or orange and grows on 
both deciduous and coniferous trees. It is considered to be a choice edible, but some people 
are allergic to it. It may be the same as John’s fungus. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. June 26, 2003. 
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Great Lot 62 is shown with the 
houses of Abel Cornwell and Se- 
lah Decker as neighbors. 

Map from the "Atlas of Che- 
nango County, New York”, 1875. 

In 1 786, 1 25 residents of Ver- 
mont were granted parcels of land 
in what is now Afton and Bain- 
bridge. Know as “Vermont Suffer- 
ers”, these men had acquired New 
York titles to land in Vermont 
where the area between the Hud- 
son and Connecticut Rivers had 
been claimed both by New York 
and New Hampshire colonies. Following years of dispute, after the American Revolution, 
Governor George Clinton purchased land from the Indians and made grants in proportion to 
damages and “suffering" claimed by those men. 

Great Lot No. 62, where the Decker and Grover farms are located, was awarded as fol- 
lows: Amos Yeaw, 210 acres; Nathan Culver, 212 acres; Ichabod Packer, 214 acres. None of 
these men came to take up their lands. The settlers who purchased the lands from the grant- 
ees were Thomas and Enos Cornwell. Enos was a Revolutionary War soldier and a bachelor. 
Thomas had children, among whom was Abel who inherited the farm. In the 20th century this 
was the home of the Arthur Grover family. 

By 1855, Nelson Willey had bought from Abel Cornwell what is now the Decker farm. In 
the 1855 New York State Census, Abel was 41 and Nelson was 43. Nelson built the house 
where Charles Decker now lives about 1838. A document in the Chenango County Court- 
house states that Nelson Willey received permission from Abel Cornwell to use water from 
the spring at the “Yellow House”. 

In April of 1866, Selah Decker of Jefferson in Schoharie County purchased the Willey 
property in a series of eleven lots, ranging from five to fourteen and three quarters acres 
each. When I was young, the stone walls and rail fences which marked these lots were still 
evident. The mortgage was for $3,800 and was paid off in November, 1868. Selah and his 
sons drove the livestock overland. 

The farm passed from Selah to his son Charles in 1871, to his grandson Frank in 1905, to 
his great grandson Bernett in 1925, and to his great, great grandson Charles in 1978. 

As with'all farms on the east side of the Susquehanna in Afton, the building of Interstate 
88 splits the Decker farm. Dale Grover, also a descendant of Selah Decker, now owns the 
Grover farm and much of cropland of the Decker farm. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town Historian. July 2003. 
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Martha Sutton, now Mrs. David Lamb, as she ap- 
peared in the "Crimson and White” yearbook of 

1973 . 

Yearbook from Afton Free Library. 

Photo from Charles Decker. 

On June 27 I attended the Afton Central School 
Commencement at the invitation of the Allison family 
of Decker Road. Their son Corick was a graduate. 
One reason that I attended was that 2003 is the 60th 
anniversary of my graduation from the same school 
on June 22, 1943. 

I believe that the last time that I had attended 
Commencement was in 1973, when my cousin Mar- 
tha Sutton graduated. In 2003, her 30th anniversary 
year, her daughter Rebecca Lamb graduated from 
Penn State and her daughter Kathleen graduated 
from Churchville - Chili High School. At Martha’s 
graduation, the older gym was uncomfortably hot, 
while this year I was quite comfortable. 

The “Afton Enterprise" recorded the graduation of 
the 27 members of the Class of 1943. Class officers 
Thomson, Vice President; Shirley Webb, Secretary, 
and Alfred Neff, Treasurer. Alfred died just recently. 

Because 1943 was a war year, the week of graduation was different from that of previous 
years. The Baccalaureate sermon was preached by Rev. James Wolfs of St. Ann’s Church. 
Because of gasoline rationing and the conservation of electricity, the Class Day program on 
Monday was omitted. Part of it was included in the Commencement program, with William 
Poole reading the Class History. The Alumni Association banquet and dance were also can- 
celed. Officers did hold a brief business meeting. Black-out curtains prevented any light from 
the auditorium from showing outside. 

Dr. Henry Arnold of Hartwick College addressed the seniors. Karl Helm was Salutatorian 
and Philip Comings was Valedictorian. Neal Hyde, president of the Board of Education, pre- 
sented the diplomas. In 2003, there were 38 graduates, a smaller class than usual. A big dif- 
ference was in the number of awards given to students. In 1943, there were eleven. In 2003, 
there were sixty eight, taking up a large part of the program. The only awards which were the 
same 1943 and 2003 were the Balfour Key, the money awards for Salutation and Valedicto- 
rian by the Afton Bank, and the Citizenship Awards by the D.A.R. 

Fortunately, each graduate is not now required to make an oration as was the custom 
when my mother taught in 1 923-25. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2003. 
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Masonic apron, thought to have belonged to 
Cornelius Atherton, Sr. 

From Alice Davey. 

Afton Historical Society. 

The Colesville Historical Advisory Committee 
has been cleaning and resetting fallen grave- 
stones in the Vallonia Springs Cemetery, under 
the direction of Irwin Kahn. One of the noted 
people buried there is Cornelius Atherton, Sr., 
who lived in Afton from 1804 to 1809. 

Cornelius Atherton was born May 8, 1737 in 
Harvard, Mass., the son of John and Phebe 
Wright Atherton. His first wife was Mary Dalano 
who died in 1784. For his second wife he chose 
Jane Johnston, thirty years younger then him- 
self. The mother of seven children, she died in 
1848 and is buried beside Cornelious. 

Cornelius was a blacksmith and gun maker 
by trade. He also discovered a process for making American steel, for which he has a con- 
tract with Messrs. Reed of Amenia, N.Y. They manufactured the steel during the American 
Revolution. Later, Cornelius returned to Cambridge, Mass., where he supervised an armory 
for Samuel and John Adams and John Hancock. 

In 1 775-76 he was in Plymouth, Pa. as a blacksmith, and was drafted into the army. His 
son Jabez took his place and was killed on July 3, 1778 at the Wyoming Valley Massacre. 

Cornelius, Sr., died in 1809. In 1875, Cornelious, Jr., lived in Afton on Spring Street where 
Alan and Sharon Hulbert now live. In the 1850’s he was Postmaster and in 1880-81 he was 
Town Auditor. 

Several years ago, Alice Davey of Nineveh gave to the Afton Historical Society a box of 
memorabilia from the Atherton family. Included are two Masonic aprons, one very ornate with 
colored ruffles and beaded emblems, the other just plain white leather. I believe that the 
beaded one belonged to Cornelius, Sr. There is also a small pin cushion made from Corne- 
lius, Sr.'s Revolutionary War period coat. 

Another item in the box is a leather bound copy of “Logic, or the Right Use of Reason” by 
Isaac Watts. It is the sixth American edition of 1819. It contains genealogical information for 
the Atherton family. The signature of Cornelius Atherton must be that of Cornelius, Jr., as his 
father was already dead. 

William Merrell, though adopted, was born an Atherton of that family. The Merrell home, 
now the Presbyterian Manse, was the Atherton Tourist Home. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2003. 
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Jack Haley as the Tin Man in the 
movie The Wizard of Oz ", filmed in 
1939. The silver skin make-up con- 
tained aluminum dust. 

Picture from " MGM : When the Lion 
Roars ", by Peter Hay 1991. 

On July 6, 2003, Buddy Ebson 
died. He was famous for his role as 
Jed Clampett, the head of the family 
in “The Beverly Hillbillies". He has a 
long career in the entertainment busi- 
ness as dancer, movie actor, and tele- 
vision actor. He just missed being the 
Tin Man in “The Wizard of Oz” be- 
cause of an allergy to the aluminum 
dust in the make-up that he would 
have been required to wear. Jack Ha- 
ley played the role instead. 

When I was in California for the 
wedding of my nephew Steve Decker, 
I stayed one night at a hotel near Un- 
ion Square in San Francisco. That 
weekend there was an arts and crafts show in the square. On the corner of the square sat a 
man completely made up with a silver paint - face, hands, clothing - everything. He sat mo- 
tionless for minutes at a time. Then, suddenly he would move his head or arm or change po- 
sition entirely, startling those close to him. Many people took pictures of him and tossed coins 
to him. 

Later, in New York City, I saw another man made up the same way. I had a chance to 
speak to him and asked if he were the same person I had seen in San Francisco. He was not 
that person but stated that several people do the same act. 

Many years ago, at the Afton Fair, a troupe of six or eight men and women performed 
daily. They were in brief costume and were made up completely in gold paint. They formed 
poses similar to those of statuary, remaining motionless. The grand finale was a pyramid with 
the men at the bottom, supporting the women. 

Another Afton Fair attraction, brought from the New York World’s Fair of 1964-65, was a 
man who could sit endlessly without moving a muscle or blinking his eyes. He was not on the 
stage as an act, but sat in front of a tent on the Midway where people could observe him 
closely. Although he did not wear metallic paint, the reaction when he did move was just as 
startling. 

The metallic make-up created the desired effect in these acts. One wonders whether, even 
though a person did not have an immediate allergic reaction like Buddy Ebson, there might 
have been a longer lasting effect. At best, the skin’s pores would have been blocked if the 
paint were worn for extended periods. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2003. 
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"The View From My House " includes 
the large field of soy beans being grown 
by Dale Grover. 

Picture by Charles J. Decker. 

Each issue of “Country" magazine 
has a special page titled “The View 
From Our House”. The pictures are 
scenes from the homes of readers from 
around the country. I can think of no bet- 
ter view than that which I see from my 
front porch, looking across the fields of 
my cousin Dale Grover. This summer, 
one crop, soy beans, covers the whole 
area from Decker Road to Ives Hill 
Road. In the sun, it a dazzling green. 

Soy beans are a relatively new crop 
in our area. My available list of the ten top producers in the U S. dates from 1973. New York is 
not included in the list of states which are all from the central part of the country. I suspect 
that our state may be rising on the chart with the decline of dairying. 

Soy beans had their origin as a food crop in China over 5,000 years ago. They were in- 
cluded in the five sacred grains necessary for living. Soy beans were introduced to the U.S. 
only about 180 years ago, but in 1973, we produced about three quarters of the world supply. 

A legume of the pea family, the soy bean grows best on the same soils suitable for corn. It 
enriches the soil when rotated with corn as is the practice of Dale Grover. The plants may be 
used for hay, silage, or pasturage, but today they are harvested here mostly for the beans, a 
source of oil and meal. Some is used in paints, ink and other products. 

Several years ago, I was in a restaurant in Brattleboro, VT, where I tried an entree made of 
tofu, a vegetarian dish. It is made from soy bean curd. Neither my dictionary of 1966 nor my 
World Book Encyclopedia of 1976 has the word "tofu”, so it must be a recent addition to the 
English language. A Chinese folk saying states that "Eating vegetables and tofu will keep you 
in peace.” 

Recently, Ray and Mary Decker were my guests and they brought their own milk substitute 
called “Silk". I had heard it advertised on Public Radio Station WQXR and seen it in local 
stores. It is made from from ground up soy beans mixed with pure water and is enhanced 
with natural additives, vitamins and sweetener. The blurb on the carton claims the reduction 
of heart disease. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. July 2003. 
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Accessibility ramps make it possible for people in 
wheelchairs to enter buildings , but it takes consider- 
able physical strength to go up a ramp. 

Picture from “World Book” Encyclopedia, 1976. 
One of my responsibilities at the Four County Li- 
brary System was to be the Outreach Librarian. In- 
cluded were services to jail inmates, schools, retire- 
ments and nursing homes, the blind and hearing 
impaired and the mentally and physically 
handicapped. 

For one of our periodic workshops for the Library 
System, I was in charge of one on handicapped ac- 
cessibility. One of the hands-on exercises was for 
participants to maneuver a wheelchair through sev- 
eral doorways. This proved surprisingly difficult, even 
with the full motor abilities of a healthy person. 

Today, I had the firsthand experience of being 
with a friend in a wheelchair for several hours. Due to combat injuries, Emar can walk only 
with great difficulty with a walker. Tomorrow he has an appointment to be fitted for glasses at 
the Oakdale Mall. He wanted to go in advance to see the layout. He has a car but asked me 
to take him there. 

To begin with, the Mall was busy, so we could not park close to an entrance. We chose the 
lower entrance, not knowing the location of Pearle Vision until we read the inside directory. It 
proved to be at the farthest end of the Mall, next to Sears. It is a long distance with several 
ramps up to a higher level. Needless to say, we found a closer entrance before leaving. 

Although Emar is a student at BOCES, the only collection of books in Arabic is at Bing- 
hamton University. As he is not yet fluent in English, I had phoned to find out the library hours 
and whether he could get a library card there. We parked in the nearest spot not requiring a 
handicapped permit, but the meter required a quarter every thirty minutes, only one at a time. 
It was uphill to the sidewalk, then quite a distance up a grade to a bridge across to the main 
entrance. The doors had hand operated openers, but one door was not wide enough to admit 
the wheelchair without folding it slightly. Luckily an Arabic speaking Egyptian student took us 
under his wing and led us to the extensive Arabic speaking collection after Emar got his li- 
brary card. 

Another phone call tomorrow will determine whether a handicapped parking permit may be 
granted near the basement entrance elevator. The day was tiring, even for me, and Emar 
seemed exhausted. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2003. 
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Concert goers under 
a leaky tent at Tangle- 
wood on August 12, 
1937. Ladies then wore 
hats and gentlemen 
wore jackets and ties. 

Picture from “Tangl- 
ewood" by Herbert Kup- 
ferberg, 1976. 

On August 10 I went 
to a concert by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra 
at Tanglewood in the 
Berkshires. In two ways 
this was a new experi- 
ence for me. First, the 
music by Richard Strauss was unfamiliar. Second, this was the first time that it rained during 
a concert since I began my annual visits in 1955. 

I stopped for lunch at West Stockbridge and by the time I reached the Tanglewood grounds 
patches of blue sky seemed to contradict the forecast of rain. However, during the first half of 
the program it poured, but mostly cleared after the intermission. The rain made the occasion 
much less formal than usual, many people having acquired wet bottoms or a complete soak- 
ing. During the concert, those on the lawn, a smaller crowd than usual because of the fore- 
cast for rain, were huddled under oversized umbrellas, ponchos, or sheets of plastic. Those 
with seats in the Music Shed remained dry. 

Gradually, the lush lawns of the grounds accumulated rivulets of water. I moved my chair 
when I suddenly realized that my feet were planted in a hollow with about an inch of water. 

There were both gaiety and ire in people’s reactions to the soggy lawn. It was fun to watch 
adults and their children running barefoot through the puddles. Some people boldly suc- 
cumbed to the showers. One nearby couple had left their spot on the lawn to get a closer 
view of the orchestra from the rear often music shed. When they returned, a rivulet was flow- 
ing through their site where they had spread their blanket, folding chairs, and picnic hamper. 
The husband loudly berated his wife, as though the whole thing were her fault. 

During the heaviest rain, soloist Renee Fleming was singing Tour Last Songs", a series 
set on a German text by Strauss. The staccato drumming of the rain on my umbrella created 
an additional effect and made it all but impossible to follow the words. The main work was “An 
Alpine Symphony” which described a mountain ascent and descent. An appropriate thunder- 
storm section was realistically punctuated by drums. 

Such rainy days were the stimulus for the building of the Koussevitsky Music Shed which 
was completed for the season of 1938. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2003. 
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Preston Peck of Afton was twice wounded in Civil War battles in 
Louisiana. 

Picture from Town Historian. 

On August 20 Robert Richter of Greene met with me to look at 
materials on Civil War soldiers. He is researching all of the members 
of the 1 1 4th Regiment of New York State Volunteers. The index to the 
regimental history by Dr. Harris H. Beecher includes about 1300 
names, so it is quite a project. He has already collected much infor- 
mation about their families, where they are buried, and where they 
lived before and after the war. The 114th was a largely Chenango 
County regiment. 

We found only a large group photograph of a Grand Army of the 
Republic get-together and a picture and diary of Shervin Estes at the Afton Museum. The 
G.A.R. members were un-named and Shervin Estes was from a different regiment, so those 
items were not of help. 

My Town Historian’s files had more useful material. The list of Charter Members of Afton’s 
Vanderberg Post No. 12 of the G.A.R. had several names, but most were not members of the 
1 14th. Many of them and of those buried in the cemeteries moved here after the war and be- 
longed to other regiments. 

In my files, I have two war-time letters from Preston Peck from Louisiana and a picture. 
The letters record his being wounded by "rebel pills”. His family is well documented as they 
were the owners of Peck Mills at Middlebridge and one of them had gone west with the 
Mormons. 

In 1863, a list of draftees from Chenango County shows the drawing of the names of 51 
men from Afton, 38 from Bainbridge, 45 from Columbus, 41 from Coventry, 17 from German, 
87 from Greene, and 122 from Norwich. That was a tremendous depletion of the male 
population. 

A Town Clerk’s record book of 1865 lists the men who enlisted in Afton on 1865. Of 29 
men for whom I had complete records, six died in battle or of disease and twelve were 
wounded. Several others were discharged because of unstated disability. 

At the annual meeting of the Chenango County Board of Supervisors in 1865, Jonathan 
Farnsworth of Afton moved that money should be raised for the re-burial of 20 Chenango 
County soldiers killed at Winchester and 20 at Cedar Creek. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2003. 
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In Act III , Scene I of “ Much 
Ado About Nothing ”, Beatrice 
eavesdrops on the conversation 
of Ursula and Hero, behind a 
garden urn. In the Woodstock 
production of the play ; a cactus 
tree replaces the urn. 

Picture from “ The Complete 
Works of William Shakespeare ”, 
no date. 

On Sunday, August 17, I 
spent the afternoon as a fun 
day, with a drive to Woodstock, 
NY. My main purpose was to attend a Shakespeare production presented outdoors by the 
Bird-On-A-Cliff Theatre Company. 

As I was an hour early for the five o’clock performance, I browsed around downtown first. 
The same group of about 25 drummers was again performing in the triangle as they were last 
year. I checked out a couple of antique shops and then found a used book store. I found noth- 
ing of interest in New York history, but an oversize paperback booklet caught my eye. The title 
was “De Nederlande van 1845" with the unmistakable drawings of Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 
Van Loon, born in Rotterdam in 1882, came to the U.S. in 1902. He graduated from Cornell 
University and was the author of many books, most of which I own. He died in 1944. But I told 
the bookseller some of Van Loon's history which she did not know she gave me a discount 
on the book. 

The Shakespeare play was “Much Ado About Nothing", published in 1600 an set in 
Messina, Italy. The plot involves an attempt to slander the virtue of Hero, daughter of the gov- 
ernor of Messina. All ends happily with her marriage to the man she loves. An unusual twist 
was the staging of the play as an American Western, with cowboy hats, chaps, and holstered 
guns. There were some amusing ad libs, as when one of the cowboys dropped his gun. An- 
other imaginative deviation was several years ago when the New York Shakespeare Festival 
staged the play in the setting of the U.S. in the 1890's with appropriate costumes. 

Advertisements in the theater program indicate businesses not found in villages such as 
Afton. Included are Pondicherry Yoga Arts, Mirabai (Good Energy), Quantum Herbal Prod- 
ucts, and Catskill Art and Office Supply. The Library has a large art section. 

I ate a progressive and ill-balanced meal during the day — breakfast at home, coffee and 
chocolate cake at the Afton Cafe, an ice cream cone at the Bun & Cone in Margaretville, a 
bag of cashew nuts at the play, and a slice of pizza later. 

Rain came, but mostly during the intermission of the play. Most people came prepared with 
umbrellas and ponchos. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. August 2003. 
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Designed by R. Buckminster 
Fuller in 1946 , the Dymaxion 
House has recently been 
placed on exhibit at the Henry 
Ford Museum . 

Photo from postcard from 
Henry Ford Museum. 

On August 27, I started on a 
week’s trip to Ann Arbor. Mich., 
to visit my brother Ray and his 
wife Mary. I had not been there 
in about 2 1/2 years. Instead of 
trying to make the trip in one 
day, I stayed in Rochester the 
first and last nights. 

I arrived in Ann Arbor in time for Thursday night dinner. Friday was scheduled for a visit to 
the Henry Ford Museum at Dearborn. I had been there twice before, but exhibits had been 
changed so that there was much that was new to me. There were room settings from all peri- 
ods of our history, and vehicles of all sorts, including dozens of automobiles. An interesting 
chart showed the hundreds of auto makers in the U.S., including a Decker. All but a handful 
had been crossed out as having gone out of business or merged with other makers. 

The new attraction was the Dymaxion House, designed by R. Buckminster Fuller in 1946 
to fill the great need for housing. The project never got off the ground because of lack of fi- 
nancing and only two prototypes were made. This surviving model is reconstructed from 
those two which had been purchased and stacked into one dwelling. Round, and built of alu- 
minum, everything is built with rounded corners, including bathroom fixtures. 

Another treat was the film on the Lewis and Clark Expedition of 1804 in the Imax Theatre. 
Under incredible hardships, the men mapped and described the country from St. Louis to the 
Pacific Ocean. Often they dragged their boats over mountains. The roar of a running buffalo 
herd was electrifying. Narration was based on the diaries of the men. 

Saturday we attended a football game of Ray’s Alma Mater, The University of Michigan, 
against Central Michigan. The score was 45 to 7. The stadium, known as the “Big House”, is 
set down into the ground, so it does not look very imposing from the surface. Every game has 
been sold out since 1970 and Michigan was National Champion in 1997. On that day I was 
one of 1 10,636 spectators and felt like one cell in an undulating organism. 

The excellent marching bands of both teams performed at pre-game, half, and post-game 
times. The term “high stepping” was most appropriate. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2003. 
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A family of wild swans 
near the Grass Lake. 
Michigan home of Ray 
and Mary Decker 

Photo by Charles 
Decker. 

The second part of my 
trip to Michigan was spent 
at my brothers other 
home at Grass Lake, 
about a half hour from 
Ann Arbor This commodi- 
ous and well-appointed 
house is in the Tims River Preserve, an area of wet-lands. It is the responsibility of lot owners 
to see that the wet-lands are protected 

Ray and Mary’s house, completed last year, is furnished with many items from the Afton 
House of Mary’s mother, Lois Birdsall Even though in a new setting, they give a sense of 
hominess and familiarity. I slept in the “Afton Room ”. On the walls are paintings by Marge Ma- 
guire of Afton Lake. The furniture from about 1900 was purchased from Mildred Scott of 
Afton. I remember it well as I helped remove the high headboard bed through the window and 
over the porch roof. 

A wooden footbridge connects Ray’s lawn to an almost island, bordered on the river. The 
river is bordered with lily pads and turtles can be seen sunning themselves on partially sub- 
merged logs. While surveying this scene, Mary and I were fortunate to see two sandhill 
cranes strutting regally across the bridge, heads held high They finally flew off with much 
squawking. We also saw two blue herons. 

Sunday afternoon was spent on Ray’s pontoon boat, not a speedboat which I had ex- 
pected when he said he had bought a boat. As we circled the small adjoining lake, we were 
greeted by a family of seven Swans which avidly ate the scraps of bread brought for the pur- 
pose. Swans mate for life. 

A cluster of buildings on one shore housed the camp of the Missionary Alliance Church. 
Young people were out in canoes, paddle boats, and another pontoon boat. They all seemed 
to be oriental. 

Ray and Mary’s daughter Laura joined us for dinner on Sunday night as she had done on 
other nights. She made me a dozen fancy soaps in shell forms for my bathroom which has a 
shell decor. 

I started home on Labor Day with nasty driving in rain and mist. A bottleneck at the border 
crossing into Lewiston, N.Y., caused a 2 1/4 hour delay with the holiday traffic of three lanes 
merging into one. Customs inspections took only seconds. 

BY Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2003. 
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“Winter Hunting on Upper 
Missouri" drawn by George 

Catlin. 

Picture from Smithsonian In- 
stitution in "George Catlin and 
the Old Frontier" by Harold 
McCracken, 1959. 

Several places which I have 
visited this summer seem to 
have a tie-in through the theme 
of the West. The first was the 
performance at Woodstock of 
Shakespeare’s “Much Ado 
About Nothing", done in west- 
ern dress. 

At the Henry Ford Museum 
in Dearborn, Mich., the IMAX 
Theatre showed the film “Lewis 
and Clark”. The western scenery from the route of their 1804-05 expedition was spectacular 
and the passing of a buffalo herd gave the sense of actually being there. Beginning with a 
faint rumble, the sound became a loud roar, drowning out all other sound. It was described in 
words from the diary of Meriwether Lewis. 

Returning from Michigan, I spent part of an afternoon at the Rockwell Museum of Western 
Art on Corning, N Y. Begun as some exhibits in the old Rockwell Department Store, it is now 
housed in the old Corning City Hall. Originally known as the Rockwell Museum, it reopened in 
2001 with its present name, focusing entirely on Western art. 

In this collection are several pictures depicting buffalo and one section of the catalog has 
the heading “Buffalo". In the text is the quotation from the diary of Meriwether Lewis stating 
that They had spotted more buffalo then they ‘had ever seen before at one time; and if it be 
not possible to calculate the moving multitude, which darkened the whole plains, we are con- 
vinced that twenty thousand would be no exaggerated number’”. 

Last week, in the Library of the Old Onaquaga Historical Society, I found a copy of 
“George Catlin and the Old Frontier" by Harold McCracken, published in 1959. Catlin, who 
lived part of his youth on a farm in South Windsor, spent from 1830 to 1836 drawing pictures 
of life among 48 native tribes in the west. He depicted people and their ceremonies and occu- 
pations in their primitive state, before they became influenced by the coming of the white 
man. Catlin was an admirer of Lewis and Clark and several of his drawing have titles referring 
to the buffalo. 

In the 19th century, the buffalo, or American Bison, was almost exterminated by the white 
man, but herds of several thousand have been re-established in the United States arid 
Canada. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2003. 
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View of Harper’s 
Ferry from Bolivar 
Heights, 1862. Here, 
John Brown, from 
Elba, New York, 
made his famous 
raid to destroy the 
arsenal in 1859. 

Picture from 
“Harper's Encyclope- 
dia of United States 
History", 1905. 

On September 20, 
with trepidation 
about hurricane Isa- 
bel, I set out for the 
home of my friend 

John Restaino, between Harper’s Ferry and Shepherdstown, West Virginia. John owns an 
early 19th century limestone farmhouse, to which he has added a harmonizing gray clap- 
board addition with modern kitchen and bathrooms. He has just finished restoring the old 
section. 

The occasion was his annual Fall Equinox get-together. I expected to have traveled the far- 
thest of among the 60 plus guests, but some had come from Louisiana and the Netherlands. 
Several people at the covered dish supper, including John, have lived in Chenango County 
and other have visited at my house. 

I had planned to start on Friday, but in a phone call to John, he suggested that I wait. On 
Friday and Saturday morning, the phones were not operating. I was able to get through just 
before I left home. The first evidence if the storm was a power outage at Herford, Pa., where I 
stopped for lunch. 

I saw little wind damage until I was west of Shepherdstown. Along the narrow blacktop 
roads, trees, both large and small, were down everywhere. In many places there was a paste 
of ground-up green leaves on the pavement. I probably could not have driven through on Fri- 
day, although wind and rain had been less than what had been forecast. 

On Sunday, John and I took an antiquing trip into Frederick, Maryland. We stopped at sev- 
eral shops there. One unique one had mostly primitive items from China. I have two 18th cen- 
tury tables which I bought in Frederick in the 1950’s at a price which would not be believable 
now. 

On the way to Frederick, we went through Harper’s Ferry, where the Shenandoah River 
was raging. Museum buildings on the main street had been boarded up, but many tourists 
were sightseeing. 

In July of 1864, soldiers of the 114th Regiment from Chenango County, bivouacked at 
Boliver Heights, on the rise above Harper’s Ferry. They also fought in the battles of Opequon 
5 and Cedar Creek, not far from there. One officer and 23 enlisted men were killed at Opequon 
and one officer and 20 enlisted men were killed at Cedar Creek. Another 36 men died from 
wounds, a terrible toll for our county. Many more from our area died in other regiments in 
other battles. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. September 2003. 
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Autographed card of Zane Grey, the 
Author of western novels. 

From Walter Rose. 

Afton Historical Society. 

Among autographs given by Walter 
Rose to the Afton Historical Society is one 
by Zane Grey, the great writer of western 
stories. The inscription reads “Your trail 
and mine cross in mutual love of the 
Great West. Sincerely, Zane Grey." 

Born in Zanesville, Ohio, on January 
31, 1872, he was the son of dentist Lewis Gray and Alice Josephine Zane Gray. He was 
named Pearl Zane Gray by his mother for pearl, the favorite color of Queen Victoria. Because 
of teasing about his name and having letters addressed to Miss or Mrs. Gray, he dropped the 
Pearl and also changed his last name to the English form of Grey. 

On a baseball scholarship at the University of Pennsylvania, he studied dentistry. After 
graduation, he set up a practice in Manhattan, but played baseball and want fishing whenever 
he could. He met his future wife, Lina Roth, on a fishing trip on the Delaware River, near 
Lackawaxen, Pa. They were married in 1905 and had three children. 

His first three books were known as the Ohio River trilogy. In 1907, Zane Grey met Charles 
Jesse “Buffalo” Jones, who invited him to go west, thus changing his life and influencing him 
to give up dentistry in order to write. Grey wrote 95 western novels and about a dozen books 
about fishing. His non-fiction book, “The Last of the Plainsmen", was about his friend Charles 
Jones. 

His most famous novel was “Riders of the Purple Sage”. It and its sequel, "The Rainbow 
Trail”, were books about the Mormons. He finally made the best seller list with “The Lone Star 
Ranger" in 1915. 

The Afton Free Library has several of Grey's books in regular print. Many have been pub- 
lished in large print. I picked out “The Thundering Herd", about the buffalo on the Great 
Plains. At the peak of their popularity, Grey’s books were outsold only by the Bible and by the 
McGuffey’s Readers. Over one hundred movies have been made from his books. 

Zane Grey had homes in many places in the U.S., but Altadena, California was his perma- 
nent address. One home was in Lackawaxen, Pennsylvania. I have been told that that house 
is now a museum with artifacts of his life in the area. 

Zane Grey died in Altadena on October 23, 1939, after suffering a heart attack. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2003. 
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A display of blue-decorated stoneware 
arranged by the Afton Town Historian in 
the window of the Afton Town Clerk. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

What does a Town Historian do? As an 
appointed town official we are instructed 
to collect, preserve, and interpret local 
history. That is a big assignment and I 
cannot begin to do all that can and should 
be done. Hardly a day goes by that I do 
not get a question about a place, person, 
or a date. Having been a farmer, then a li- 
brarian, I tell people that I am on my third 
career as a historian. 

Some Town Historians do not answer 
genealogy queries, but I find them fascinating. Searching is much like detective work. I re- 
ceive at least as much information as I give out and am constantly adding to my files. Re- 
cently I had visits, phone calls, or letters from people asking about the Hall and Bodley fami- 
lies, the Hill, England and Graham families, and also questions about people connected with 
Joseph Smith, the Mormon founder. 

Interpretation is a very important job for the Town Historian. Today, at he request of Mayor 
Pat Stafford, I finished compiling information about the Afton Police Department and the Pub- 
lic Works Department. This will appear in the Tri-Town News to publicize an open house next 
week for those village departments. 

As a member of the Afton Historical Society and the Old Onaquaga Historical Society, I 
have helped with displays to interpret the artifacts of paper items owned by those societies. 
An example is the continuing series of displays mounted in the window of the Afton Town 
Clerk's Office. 

Over the years I have researched and written many papers on historical subjects. I have 
presented them at historical societies, senior citizen groups, churches and schools. 

I also have collected items with the intent to use them in displays. I have used boxes, ink- 
wells, bottles, candlesticks, wine glasses, and other items in this way. 

Today I collect mostly books and paper items which add to my sources for writing. I now 
have an extensive reference library and files which will be passed on to the next Town 
Historian. 

Tuesday I gave a tour of Mr. Honsaker's third grade through the Afton Museum barn. Next 
Friday, I will be narrator for a Mormon bus tour of the area. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2003. 
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100 YEARS... 1866 -1966 


The Decker homestead as it 
looked about 1880. 

Sketch done by Daisy Hurd 
Decker from a photograph in 
1966. 

This week, Sam Reynolds has 
been putting a new asphalt shin- 
gle roof on the main part of my 
house. This is one of the many 
ongoing changes that have taken 
place over the years. Two years 
ago, he put a new roof on the 
kitchen wing. 

The existing roof of soldered, 
metal shingles was of unknown 
age. Other houses in town have 
replaced their metal shingles in recent years. I suspect that they were purchased from Horton 
Hardware soon after the new store was opened in 1906. Harry Horton had similar shingles on 
his house on South Main Street. I can remember sample metal shingles mounted on the wall 


in Horton’s store. 

My great grandparents Charles and Rachel Decker apparently were the first of the Decker 
to make changes on the house which was purchased from Nelson Willey by Charles’s par- 
ent’s Selah and Mary Decker in 1866. They put a pantry in what had been the well room, now 
the front part of my kitchen. When I was young, there was still a cast iron sink in the floor with 
a pitcher pump beside it. A dug well was below it. They also partitioned the corner downstairs 
bedroom, making two tiny rooms. One opened from the parlor, the other from the dining 
room, making two tiny rooms. Selah and Mary and Charles and Rachel shared the house at 
that time, not a good arrangement according to Rachel. Also, the back stairs, leading to the 
“meal room”, storage for barrels of flour, beans, etc. in the attic were removed. This made 
space for another small bedroom. 

Modern conveniences were coming into use after my grandparents Frank and Daisy were 
married. The electric line came through in 1913 and electric lights were then installed during 
major remodeling. The stairs were moved back and enclosed with a sliding door to keep 
downstairs the heat generated by a new furnace. The front hall and parlor were then made 
into two equal sized rooms by moving the partition. A large plate glass window in each room 
eliminated two smaller windows and the old mantle piece was removed. The new hallway 
took the space of one upstairs bedroom and a diagonal partition led to the big front bedroom. 

An added small back wing held a summer kitchen and wash room. The gaping woodshed 
door on the front was closed in and the milk room was opened into the space. A drilled well 
provided the great convenience of indoor plumbing. 

To be continued... 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2003. 
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The Decker home- 
stead as it looks in 

2003. 

Photo by Charles J. 

Decker. 

Frank and Daisy in- 
stalled the first bath- 
room where the small 
bedroom had been, 
back of the pantry. An 
enamel sink was placed 
in the counter in Ra- 
chel’s pantry, but the 
cookstove remained in 
the dining room, the for- 
mer kitchen. Rachel’s 

dining room became a bedroom. 

A major project was the building of the front porch in 1909 by the Lewises of Harpursville. 
The walls and posts are of their special hand-tamped cast concrete blocks. They also made 
the sidewalk, stepping block, and hitching post. 

Later, when my parents Bernett and Mildred owned the house, I removed the partition be- 
tween the living room and parlor, making one large room. I also installed the mantel piece re- 
moved from the Mormon House in 1948. I also took out a large walk-in closet in the down- 
stairs corner bedroom. This had been put in by Frank and Daisy when they took out Charles 
and Rachel’s partition. I then built cupboards at the end and bookshelves on two walls. 

In 1947, Bernett and Mildred built a new kitchen and bathroom, using the old pantry at the 
front of the house and opening it into part of the old bathroom. Uncle Arthur Grover did the 
carpentry. An electric range added later to the kitchen eliminated the coal range in the dining 
room. A steam furnace also eliminated the hot water tank behind the range and made the 
dining room cooler in summer. 

About ten years ago, Ed Pitt built for me a completely new kitchen and bathroom, starting 
from scratch, with the rooms stripped to the studs. I re-used some of the matched wall 
sheathing from the old pantry, keeping an old look. 

About six years ago, I had replacement windows installed throughout the house. I did not 
feel so guilty about that as Frank and daisy has replaced most of the six over six downstairs 
windows when they remodeled. The new windows and insulation in most of the house have 
greatly reduced the draftiness of the old house. 

Ed Pitt also did painting and papering through the whole house. In the upstairs hallway, he 
squared off Frank and Daisy's diagonal partition, making it more slightly and easier to furnish. 

Other much needed additions were coat closets in the dining room and living room. Old 
houses were lacking in closets but had coat hooks on cleats on the wall. 

To be continued. . . 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2003. 
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The corner of 
the Decker 

homestead 

porch, the reno- 
vated tenant 
house, and the 
log house built 
by Ed Pitt and 
now owned by 
Robert and Su- 
san Robinson. 

Photo by 
Charles Decker. 

When the 
Decker family 
moved in 1866 

from Jefferson in Schoharie County to the homestead in Afton, members consisted of Selah 
and Mary Decker and their young sons Charles, age 19, and Joseph, age 17. Jefferson is in 
a hilly, rocky area. It was told to me that for Selah to have a first rate nightmare, he had only 
to dream that he was plowing on the Schoharie farm. The new Decker farm was in the Sus- 
quehanna Valley with about fifty acres on the flats. Some of the back acres are stony, as the 
stone walls testify. 

The configuration of the farm has also changed over the years. The back lands, next to 
Broome County, were bought as numbered lots. Frank Decker bought a lot next to Route 41 
that had belonged to Homer Hawkins and then to Victor E. Gregory. This allowed him to put 
the cows under the bridge over Cornell Creek directly into the pasture, without crossing the 
highway. 

With the building of Interstate 88, we could no longer put cattle on the east side of that 
highway, thus ending the possibility of operating a viable dairy farm. I then went to Syracuse 
University to get my library degree. At that time, Bernett Decker began selling road frontage 
lots along Decker Roads and Midland Road. There are now 15 residences on what was once 
Decker farm land. When I was young, there were only the homestead and the tenant house. 

My cousin Dale Grover now owns the river flat and my friend Ed Pitt built his log house on 
a lot next to Cornell Creek. Since he moved to Georgia, Robert and Susan Robinson from 
Connecticut have purchased the log house and the renovated tenant house next door. 

The installation of my new roof, mentioned before, resulted in the removal of the old chim- 
ney which burned out during my birth on Feb. 19, 1926. It has remained unused for over 75 
years as a sort of monument to my entry into the world. Sam Reynolds and his crew took it 
down to the roofline and covered it over. 

As there was no celler under the kitchen wing, we used a wood stove after the kitchen 
range was replaced by an electric stove. After a fire in that chimney, I had a second furnace 
installed in the small cellar under the kitchen and bathroom. I had decided that I did not wish 
to leave this world as I entered it - - during a chimney fire. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. October 2003. 
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The all-girl class of 1921 at 
Afton High School. Not in order, 
they are Nila Birdsall. Celia 
Carr, Celia Chamberlin, Rooth 
Foote, Viola Gregory, Minnie 
Hunt, Mildred Merrell, Marie 
Nickerson and Mildred Vail. 

From Afton High School 
Catalogue, 1921-22. Afton His- 
torical Society. 

On November 6, the Life- 
style section of Press & Sun- 
Bulletin has a page on “New 
style guide pinpoints 1 0 classic 
pieces for women". Pictured is 
a model clad in a white shirt, 
open to the waist which is 
wrapped with the arms of a 
sweater, probably over slacks. A black bra is visible and the head is topped by a jauntily set 
black beret. The whole effect is one of studied casualness. It being from a Paris collection, I 
would assume that the cost of such a costume would be far beyond the reach of most 
women. 

Sometimes, when I look through a trendy magazine in the doctor’s office, I am stunned by 
the prices of clothes, shoes and jewelry for men. Shirts at $350 are quite out of my range to 
purchase. 

While in Provincetown last week, I found an old photograph which I really liked. It was of a 
group of adults, apparently on a camping trip, as there was a tent in the backdrop. In this 
case, the effect was one of studied formality. The men all wore white shirts and ties, jackets 
and fedoras. The women wore tight-bodiced dark dresses with high collars. Their hats were 
perched atop their heads and displayed ribbons, flowers, and feathers galore. They certainly 
were not dressed for comfort, mobility, or warm weather. 

My high school English teacher, Mable Payne, liked nice clothes when she was in college. 
She was cautioned by her mother, quoting from Shakespeare's “Essay on Criticism", that she 
should “Be not the first by whom the new is tried, Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” I am 
afraid that I am guilty of wearing clothes far beyond that recommendation. My two dress suits 
are now twelve years old, and a favorite summer jacket was purchased in a vintage clothing 
store in Provincetown several years ago. 

Sometimes we hear criticism that today’s young people dress as clones, but that is hardly 
a new phenomenon. In a vintage photo of a group of young men which I saw recently, one 
could move the similarly barbered heads from one body to another and not be able to tell the 
difference among the dark suits and stiff collars. 

An Afton High School picture of the all-girl Class of 1921 shows all nine clad in middy 
blouses and neckties. That was daily wear for my Aunt Ruth Decker who graduated in the 
Class of 1928. A middy blouse had to last the whole week. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2003. 
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A very devilish looking devil with 
his black-winged companion. They 
were among the costumed revelers 
in Provincetown on Halloween in 
2003 . 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

When I arrived at the Bradford 
House in Provincetown the week of 
Halloween, my introduction to the 
town was a copy of the “Provinc- 
etown Banner" whose headline pro- 
claimed the murder of a man discov- 
ered in his closet by police after he 
did not appear at work for two days. 
The rest of the paper had more usual 
and historical news items. 

Baseball was brought to Province- 
town by veterans returning from the 
Civil War. In 1905, a cranberry bog 
was converted into Evans Field for 


$600. Most of the players were sail- 
ors from the Atlantic Squadron whose ships anchored off Provincetown. Sometimes, as many 
as 4,000 sailors would be present on a Sunday. As this violated Blue Laws against Sunday 
games, they were stopped and the fleet no longer stopped there, hurting many businesses. 

Salt water mosquitos have long been a problem and are fought by the Cape Cod Mosquito 
Control Project. In the 1940's and 1950’s, people went shell fishing with "cloth bags over their 
heads" and golfers played "with newspapers wrapped around there legs” to protect them- 
selves. The Project aims to keep tidal channels open to allow the free movement of water, 
thus reducing the breeding places of mosquitoes. 

Coyotes are another concern on Cape Cod. Reports of packs of animals are largely myth, 
coyotes raise families of about four pups in a season In the fall they may be seen in groups, 
including mother, father, and the full grown pups. They do kill cats and small dogs, but may 
play with large dogs such as Labrador retrievers. The population of coyotes remains about 
the same due to disease, desertion, starvation, and being killed by cars. 

A former Navy barracks barge is the site of a haunted ship walk, a fund raiser for the local 
Lions Club. The 1 st and 2nd decks are haunted, the 3rd deck is for recovery and refresh- 
ments, and the top deck affords a great view of the town. 

Halloween is celebrated at the reputedly haunted Martin House with the staff and many 
guests in costume. The menu features "Seared Creature form the Black Lagoon with 
Smashed Brains & Ectoplasm”. Dessert is “Mummified Guts of the Headless Horseman with 
the Blood of Ichabod Crane”. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2003. 
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Muriel Kennedy Bisbee, Rebecca Ruth Bisbee (Su- 
tton) and Delia McVey Bisbee at an unknown site in the 
Brooklyn area, during the 1930‘s. 

From family pictures of Charles Decker. 

On November 15, I drove to Broadheadsville, Pa. to 
attend the funeral of my Aunt Muriel Kennedy Bisbee. 
She was born in 1914 in Glasgow, Scotland, and came 
to this country as a child. Her parents operated a mom- 
and-pop candy store in Brooklyn until they retired. 

Aunt Muriel’s children Fred, Jimmy and Barbara and 
her grandchildren were all present, so it was a reunion 
for me and other cousins who seldom get together. The 
occasion brought memories of my aunt and her family. 
She was the widow of James Bisbee, my mother’s 
brother. 

The first time I met Aunt Muriel was in September 
1935. My father raised cabbage and Ed Bailey had a 
truck, so they took a load of cabbage to New York City on 
Labor Day of that year. I went along and was met by my 
Uncle Jim after an endless trip in holiday traffic. He took me to his home in Brooklyn where 
he lived with my widowed Grandmother Delia McVey Bisbee and my Aunt Becky. Aunt Muriel, 
then uncle Jim's fiancee, visited there while I spent the week. They were married soon after. I 
missed the first week of Irene Reiling’s fifth grade. 

Our families often visited back and forth. I remember being in Brooklyn after the devastat- 
ing hurricane of 1938. Aunt Muriel and Uncle Jim rode with us out on Long Island to see 
some of the damage. 

In 1939, we all went to Brooklyn, stayed with the Bisbees, and attended the World’s Fair 
together. My brother Martin was about five years old and went barefoot. Foot-weary older fair 
goers envied his freedom. 

From a carton of pictures brought to the dinner after the funeral, I chose one taken at Gov- 
ernor's Island in 1 942. It is of a group of officers, including a young looking Capt. James Bis- 
bee. In May 1943, on our Senior Trip to New York City, Bill Poole and I went to visit Uncle Jim 
at Governor’s Island so that Bill could talk to him about options for military service. Later, Al- 
ton Jenks rode to Brooklyn with me and my father for the same purpose. 

In the 1 960’s, Lisa Shivek came from Germany to visit Ella Haack of Vallonia Springs. I 
took Lisa back to New York along with Ella and her daughter and we stayed at the Bisbee 
house. In the 1970’s it was a stopover place when I went to Aruba. 

Almost every summer, the Bisbees spent part of their vacation in Afton. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2003. 
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Portraits of Chester A. Arthur 
and James A. Garfield from the 
folder “ The Presidents". The 
folder once belonged to Milo E. 
Garlick, of Sanford, great, great 
uncle of Walter Rose of Afton 
From Afton Historical 

Society. 

United States presidents are 
a popular subject for all kinds of 
displays and souvenirs. Walter 
Rose recently brought me a 
folder with the portraits and sig- 
natures of the 21 presidents up 
to Chester A. Arthur. It has the 
title "The Presidents of the 
United States of America, 
South, North, 1732-1883.” The year 1732 was the birth date of George Washington, whose 
portrait is twice the size of the others. The year 1 883 is the date of publication. Chester A. Ar- 
thur was sworn in on September 1881 , after the assassination of James A. Garfield. 

A few years ago, I purchased at Old Hickory Antiques twelve replicas of White House 
china. They are dessert plates, ranging from the patterns of George and Martha Washington, 
1789-1797, to Benjamin and Carrie Scott Harrison, 1889-1893. Washington’s china is ringed 
with a chain containing the names of the then 1 5 states. His motto was “Decus at Tutamen ab 
lllo”. The outer border is a snake grasping the end of its tail. The china of the Harrisons is bor- 
dered in dark blue with gold ears of corn and other grains. Stars form an inner border sur- 
rounding an eagle with the motto “E Pluribus Unum”. 

All of these plates were made of Bavarian china in West Germany for the Danbury Mint. 
They have holes in the back for hanging on the wall. 

An old hand-drawn map of Nineveh displayed in St. Luke’s Museum in Harpursville shows 
a much larger village with streets and lots laid out. The streets are named after presidents 
from Washington to Jackson, who held office from 1829 to 1837. A similar map is shown in 
the “Combination Map of Broome County” of 1 876. Expecting that the Erie Railroad would 
pass through Nineveh, an organization known as the Unadilla Company bought up the land 
in the area and had it surveyed. The Erie finally used a different route, so the best laid plans 
were not fulfilled. However, the Albany & Susquehanna Railroad, later the D. & H. did come 
through as far as the Tunnel in 1867. 

When Francis Secrest had his Justice of the Peace Office in the then new Police Building 
back of the Town Barn, he asked me where he could find pictures of the U.S. Presidents to 
hang on his walls. I found a used book with page-sized portraits which he had disbound and 
framed to make an attractive grouping. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. November 2003. 
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Ruth Decker 
(Braley) on Bess in 
the barnyard of the 
Decker homestead. 
The gate and fence 
boards were made 
from Chestnut 
wood, probably cut 
from the farm. 
Dated 1917. 

From album of 
Daisy Hurd Decker. 

The word chest- 
nut has all kinds of 
associations for me. 
The American 

Chestnut tree, or Castanea dentata, has long ago disappeared from our forests. It was in- 
fected with a blight, probably brought from Japan in the 1890’s. I can remember a few dead, 
standing or fallen trees in our pasture in the 1940’s. They were back of where the house of 
Gerry Harris now stands. 

My great grandparents, Griffin and Adah Buell Hurd, built a new house on Hurd Road in 
Harpursville in 1887. The woodwork was of chestnut wood cut from the farm and was stained 
and varnished. 

When I was young, our barnyard fence was made of chestnut boards which were very du- 
rable. This wood was used for railroad ties, telephone and telegraph poles, fence posts, lum- 
ber, furniture, and woodwork. Chestnut wood has an open grain and finished with a reddish 
brown color. Some samples are displayed in St. Luke’s Museum in Harpursville. 

The chestnut tree could grow as high as 100 feet and spread out so as to make a fine 
shade tree. In 1842, it inspired the poem “The Village Blacksmith” by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. It begins: 

“Under the spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The Smith a mighty man is he 
With large and sinewy hands". 

"Chestnuts Roasting by the open fire" is still a popular song. They can be bought from 
street vendors in New York City. “The Weekly Press" of Afton reported in 1880 that chestnuts 
were plentiful. Students were allowed a half-day holiday to go chestnutting. They were very 
saleable. 

“Webster's New World Dictionary of American Language” of 1 966 has one definition of a 
chestnut as “An old worn-out joke or phrase”. The little books named “Eastman’s Chestnuts” 
contain old jokes gathered from far and wide by Ed R. Eastman, editor of “The American Ag- 
riculturist". He published them "Because worm eaten as they may be, these stories made 
folks laugh.” An epitaph on a tombstone for a mule reads: "IN MEMORY OF MAGGIE, WHO 
IN HER LIFETIME KICKED ON GENERAL, 4 COLONELS, 2 MAJORS, 10 CAPTAINS, 24 
LIEUTENANTS, 42 SERGEANTS, 454 PRIVATES, AND ONE BOMB.” 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 2003. 
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A winnowing box for separating chaff from 
threshed grain. 

Picture from “Sketches of America’s Past " 
by Eric Sloane, 1986. 

The history of grain harvesting is a long 
and interesting one. In ancient times, wheat 
and other crops were cut with a sickle, bound 
into sheaves, and dried. When ready to 
thresh, the sheaves were opened and placed 
on a threshing floor and beaten with flails to 
knock the kernels from the grain heads. Then, 
on a breezy day, the farmer tossed the grain 
into the air with a shovel while the chaff was 
carried away by the wind. 

When this part of New York was being set- 
tled, the process was not much different. 
Farmers still cut grain with a sickle which is 
curved with a serrated edge. They also 
threshed with a flail. Not until about 1850 did 
the winnowing box evolve. Instead of throwing 
the grain into the breeze with a shovel, the 
farmer placed it in the open sided box and shook it back and forth, letting the grain fall off the 
edge into the wind. The large open doors of the threshing barn allowed a good current of air 
on a breezy day. 

A great improvement was the fanning mill. With this machine, the grain was poured into a 
hopper and, as a crank was turned, it rattled down through various screens into a box from 
which it could be bagged. All the while, the fan blades blow air through the falling grain, re- 
moving the chaff. 

Another improvement was the cradle scythe. It is like a grass scythe but has about four, 
long, wooden fingers which gather the grain into bunches which can then be tied into 
sheaves with a “Twister" or “throw-crook" which makes a rope of straw. The Sheaves are 
stacked in the field to dry and are then taken into the barn for threshing. 

There are sickles, flails, a winnowing box, a fanning mill, and a cradle scythe on display in 
the a barn of the Afton museum. 

The reaper and then the reaper-binder greatly speeded up harvest and reduced labor, 
thanks to the inventiveness of Cyrus McCormick. The threshing machines were powered by 
horse treads, then by steam engines and then by tractors. 

Today’s combine is the culmination of the process of harvesting grain. It is a complete 
threshing and cleaning process, leaving the grain ready for use. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 2003. 
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Christmas tree at 
the old Presbyterian 
Manse on Spring 
Street in the 1910’s. 
Dr. John Junkin Fran- 
cis was then Pastor. 

Picture from album 
of Dr. and Mrs. 

Francis. 

An interesting little 
paper is “Christmas 
Greeting", published 
by the Great Fair, later 
the Fair Store, at 2&4 
Court Street in Bing- 
hamton. Dated De- 
cember 1 891 , the cover has an engraving of a women carrying a basket of cakes and fruit 
plus a poem with the title “Christmas Eve Soliloquy". 

Inside are all kinds of enticing gifts for children. Dolls ranged from 39c to $1 .50. Doll car- 
riages cost from 25c up to $3.00 with a parasol. Sleds cost from $1 to $3, rocking horses 
from $1 to $2.50, and express wagons and carts from 10c to $2.00. 

For the ladies there were albums, plush toilet cases, plush work boxes, fancy china, toilet 
sets, colored glassware, lamps, and silver-plated ware. There were fewer items listed for men. 
They included leather collar and cuff boxes, shaving sets, and books. 

My great grandmother, Adah Buell Hurd, and her family may have shopped at the Great 
Fair. In 1874, she received as gifts a toilet set, two handkerchiefs, a diary, a book, and a 
stereoscope viewer. I still have the viewer. In 1894, her husband Griffin gave her a new sew- 
ing machine, “a beauty". 

Morris J. Mudge's store on Afton’s Main Street was open on Christmas Day in 1891 . His 
ledger shows that Mrs. George Hall bought a silk handkerchief for 50c. Mrs. Dr. Bartlett, W. 
Rutherford, and Britton Whitaker each bought dolls for 50e. Burr Farnsworth bought a pair of 
mittens, a fascinator, a handkerchief, and two bottles of perfume. The fascinator cost 75c and 
the other items were 25c each. 

I can remember going into Horton Hardware as a child and seeing erector sets and a 
wooden chest of child's tools. I expect that there is where my father purchased by Buddy L 
dump truck, which I still have. 

One of my early solo Christmas shopping trips was to Jenks and Swart’s store in Afton. I 
had about $2 to spend and clerk Sarah Pomeroy helped me to apportion it frugally so that I 
had a gift for each person on my list. 

In those days, Afton stores were open evenings for about a week before Christmas. The 
Christmas tree at our house was put up after we children went to bed on Christmas Eve. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 2003. 
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A Thanksgiving gathering in the McKee 
home in 1936. The same room where I ate 
Christmas dinner in 2003. Front: George F. 
Decker, Annette Dyer, Frank H. Decker. 
Middle: Marion McKee, Dorothy McKee. 
Back: Lillian Decker McKee, George W. 
McKee, Nellie Bevier, Harry Dyer, Daisy 
Hurd Decker. 

Photo from album of Daisy Hurd Decker. 
On Christmas Day, I had dinner at the 
home of my cousins, Dan and Linda De- 
Vona on Route 7 in Afton. Present were 
their children Jim, Rachel and Joey, and 
also Linda’s parents Larry and Marion 
Cook of Chenango Bridge. There is a long-standing connection between Linda’s house and 
my house. Linda's grandparents, George and Lillian Decker McKee bought that farm about 
1915. Lillian, sister of my grandfather, Frank Decker, was born in 1884 in the house where I 
live. The McKee children Dorothy, Marion (Linda’s mother) and George grew up in DeVona's 
house. 

Back in the years when the Susquehanna used to freeze over, George and Lillian McKee 
sometimes drove their horse and sleigh across the ice to visit my grandparents. Later, when I 
was young, I remember going to the McKee’s for dinner. Even later, Aunt Lilly sometimes 
stayed with us children when my parents were away on a trip. 

One winter the water line from McKee’s spring froze up, causing the cistern to run dry. For 
two months I took water in milk cans to Aunt Lilly, carrying the cans the length of the porch, 
through the living room, and down the cellar stairs. I was certainly relieved when she phoned 
in April to tell me that “The water is running!!!’’, even though it was 5:30 a.m. 

The Deckers and McKees are also related to the Grovers who own the farm adjoining the 
Decker place on Route 41 . Arthur Grover and his parents, Earl and Carrie, moved to Afton 
from Coventry about 1922. Arthur married Bernice Decker, twin sister of my father Bernett 
Decker. Bernice was also born in my house. The Grover farm had been settled by the Corn- 
well family, early Afton pioneers. The Decker farm was taken off from the Cornwell place in 
the 1 840’s and purchased by my great, great, grandfather in 1866. 

It is not so common today to find families living on the same property for many genera- 
tions. Linda and Dan DeVona’s children are the fourth generation to live on the McKee place. 

I am one of the fifth generation of Decker to live in my house. Dale Grover’s children are the 
fifth generation to live on the Grover farm. Dale now owns most of my farm, so it has been re- 
combined with the original Cornwell place, thus completing a cycle. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. December 2003. 
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The sheep on the farm 
of Maggie O’Brien. The 
farmhouse is at the left. 

Photo from Maggie 
O'Brien Collection. 

Last week I borrowed 
from Mrs. Gladys Hine five 
diaries written by Maggie 
O’Brien to copy for my his- 
torical records. They date 
from 1924 to 1949. Maggie 
O’Brien lived on O’Brien 
Road in the Town of San- 
ford where Mrs. Hine now 


lives. 

I remember Maggie O’Brien well as she and Irving Phillips often stopped at our gas sta- 
tion. On October 28, 1940, they had their car greased here. Maggie had a son Jimmie whose 
wedding is recorded in one diary. In 1940 his family consisted of his wife Mildred, a son Don- 
ald, and a pair of twins. He, and later his family, often visited the farm from Sherburne and 
then Bainbridge. 

In an un-recorded year, a John O’Brien bought Lot 65 in Glenwood Cemetery, the same lot 
where Maggie was buried in 1969 at age 88. 1 assume that he was Maggie's husband, but 
there is no record of his burial. Irving Beron Phillips is also buried in Lot 65. He died in 1944 
at age 43. 

Maggie was a very energetic woman, working hard all her life. On August 8, 1940 she 
wrote that “I ’moped’ the kitchen floor & did my ironing". She ‘mopped’ frequently but she 
never ’moped’. She helped with barn chores, sometimes night and morning. She took care of 
cows, sheep, ducks, and chickens. On July 2, 1940, she had 47 dozen eggs ready for Orin 
Sands to pick up at 29c per dozen. She bought settings of eggs to start her chicks and duck- 
lings. Sometimes she took small ducks to her grandchildren as gifts. 

She made a note of each calf and lamb and to whom it may have been sold. Albert Buman 
sometimes came to help Butcher. Maggie had no telephone, so she went to Buman’s when 
necessary to make a call. 

To earn extra money, Maggie took in laundry from Mrs. M.J. Mudge, Mrs. (Lawrence) Car- 
roll, Mrs. Prindle, and Mildred Sands. Later, she washed and ironed for Mrs. Ward Williams, 
Mary Hogan, Marge Mudge, and Janet Mudge. 

Irving Phillips was also a hard worker. He usually drew his own milk to the creamery, and 
sometimes took over the truck route of Ed Bailey. Sometimes in winter he had to take the milk 
with horses down as far as Orin Sands. He also cut and hauled logs, railroad ties, and mine 
props. In 1940 he served as night watchman at the Afton Fair. He and Maggie attended the 
fair each day. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2004. 
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Teddy Roosevelt was President of the U.S. in 
1904. He was inaugurated after the assassina- 
tion of William McKinley in 1901 and was re- 
elected in 1904. 

Picture from 'The Roosevelt Family of Sa- 
gamore Hill" by Hermann Hagedorn, 1954. 

The issues of the “Afton Enterprise" for 
January, 1904, reflect life in Afton and the world 
at large as it was seen by people of that time. 
Some of the concerns of 1 904 might have been 
clipped from the newspapers of 2004, they are 
so similar. 

The sex and morals of the day are deplored 
in the statement about “these days of rapid 
courtship and sometimes almost as rapid 
divorce." 

In a Washington report, the commentator 
stated that Teddy Roosevelt, in his message to 
congress, “recommend economy in the abstract 
and in the same breath urged generous appro- 
priation in detail”. 

A complaint was that churches find no diffi- 
culty in securing attendance at church suppers or festivals, but find a lack of hearers on Sun- 
day morning. 

Another similarity was that the U.S. was an occupying power in the Philippine Islands, hav- 
ing won the Spanish-American War in 1898. The islands, providing a very strategic naval 
base, had been purchased from Spain, but Aguinaldo, the Philippine leader, claimed that im- 
mediate independence to the "liberated” land had been promised by the U.S. He declared the 
Philippine Republic on February 4, 1899, but after fighting against the U.S. for two years, he 
was captured in March, 1901 . The U.S. then extended its rule throughout the islands and it 
took another 40 years for independence to come. 

Other things are very different after a century. The U.S. was still a Partly pioneer country in 
the West. The German Society of the City of New York and the Irish Immigrant Society both 
paid train fares for immigrants from any country to go west where land and jobs could be 
found. Special land sales were held to encourage colonization in Colorado which had be- 
come the 38th state in 1876. 

In 1 904, travel was in foot, by horse, or by train. The D. & H. had five passenger trains east 
and west stopping daily in Afton. An Afton legal notice stated that it was “forbidden to jump 
into or cling to any wagon, sleigh, passenger, freight or coal car without permission of the 
owner or his agents.” The fine was $1 if convicted. J.B. Cass has a livery stable where horse 
and carriages could by hired for local travel. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2004. 
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JANUARY 1C 

THURSDAY IJ 


BlgliTC mkiihs 

mijeei irinnnn Kinnr 
mas IS HHiilUH WEPIR 
Kintic raEiraBraranr® 


i 


ACROSS 


S Get up 
10 Alrittnaf 

14 l oca toon 

15 Vlatnam capital 

16 Kind of teaman 
'7 ObfKtva 

18 Poetic accent 
t| Rcmao or Juftet 
?0 Part ot IBM 
21 Sw*y»' 

Reeve* dm: 1081 
23 - KipAaT 

25 Caviar aoorce . 

26 Home run tong 
29 IBM 

35 Gwartaeto 

36 Subject *t a luma poem 

37 Compate 

38 Rotate 


ANtWUt TO PfVNIOM PUZZLL 


Lorenz and Mow 
CftaRenpa 
Each and 



42 Make* accuatomed to 

43 Computer attachment 

44 Monday to Tuteday 

46 1936 (Svtnixa name 

47 Coop 

48 0*1* _ 

49 DteCOfiftnafty apot 
SA Contend 

59 Deepty moved 

60 Poputoua land area 

61 Kean 

62 Oaptonofiong 
83 Mot faafcng wti 
64 Reapttttory organ 

66 Camagta. 

66 Curved 

67 RetncSon devtca 

DOWN 

1 Wia* Men of the Eaat 

2 Ttgartdvk 



Completed crossword from 
the calendar published by Mead 
Westvaco Corp. 

From Charles Decker. 

One of my favorite pastimes 
is working crossword puzzles. I 
do the puzzle from the Press & 
Sun-Bulletin each morning, usu- 
ally finishing by the time I eat 
breakfast. These puzzles seem 
to become progressively more 
difficult during the week. 

I always have extra puzzle 
books on hand. The present one 
has selections from the Daily 
New York Times which are ed- 
ited by Will Shortz who is often 
heard with other type puzzles on 
WSKG Public Radio. 

One of my most welcome Christmas gifts was a daily crossword calendar received from 
former neighbors Blake and Kyle Russell who now live in Georgia. There are six puzzles per 
week, with Saturday and Sunday combined. They are published by Mead Westvaco Corp. 
and are from the Los Angeles Times whose first puzzle appeared in 1 924. 

Crossword puzzles do not have a long history. The earliest ones were seen in the forepart 
of the 19th century in England as a feature of children’s books. They were simple word 
squared. The first modern puzzle appeared in the U.S. on Dec. 21 , 1 91 3, in the New York 
World Sunday Supplement. By 1923, most leading newspapers had crosswords and today 


4 Tumbte 

5 Armada unfe 

6 MaacaPtraat 

7 Agabnt 

6 Paraar** compooant 
9 TypaoUigrul 
10 Empty 




13 Small of amoka 
22 Drifting tool 
24 Landari or Richard* 

26 Estimate 

27 IMnasapisona 

28 Unco* *p<4 trwa* 

29 African artakw 

30 Mam artery 

31 RuCky 

32 Eacapa to «wph oacait 

33 Alarmmg 
nds# 

34 Appaari 

39 Tars’ 6inca 

40 Run 

42 Savandayi 


43 Bovtnt sound 
45 Foliags for rooftng 

48 Ramains 

49 Author Hart* 

50 Uriqua 

51 Long narrative poem 

52 Waist 4*ms 

53 lupmo and others 

54 B>{ name r sports pea 

56 Fevar 

57 Neighbor ol N.V. 

56 Omatat ingradteffia 


over 200 publish them. 

Crosswords often have a theme which, once caught onto, helps decipher the clues. Quota- 
tions are often an important part of the puzzle. One of my favorite types involves puns and 
plays on words. They are often challenging, but once the pattern is discovered, they become 
easier. 

Some puzzles give more precise clues than others. Sometimes the connection between 
the clue and the correct answer is a little far-fetched and the two do not seem to fit well. 

Crosswords are touted as a means of improving vocabulary. I believe that this is true. Years 
ago, my parents always bought the Sunday New York Times and I always worked the cross- 
words. I give credit for that for scoring well on the competitive exam which won for me a study 


grant to Library School. 

Recent studies show that people who do mental exercises such as crossword puzzles are 
less likely to develop symptoms of Alzheimer’s disease. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2004. 
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The columned building on 
the right is the old Sullivan 
House, a possible location for 
the 1826 trial of Joseph Smith, 
the Mormon founder. Site of 
the present Afton Inn, the 
building burned in 1877. 

Picture from Mildred Scott. 
Afton Historical Society. 

I am always amazed by the 
interconnections that we all 
have with other people and 
other places. I do a lot of work 
with Mormon researchers. I 
provide them with bits and 
pieces ot local tact and lore about Joseph Smith and in return I often receive their published 
works. Such an item is the book “Early Mormon Documents, Vol. 4", edited by Dan Vogel and 
published by Signature Books in 2002. It was given to me by Taylor Hollist of Oneonta. I met 
Dan Vogel when he was here researching digging sites a few years back. 

The book contains many items by and about the friends and enemies of Joseph Smith, in- 
cluding several from South Bainbridge (Afton), Colesville, and Harmony (Oakland, Pa.). 

The documents come from many sources such as County Clerk’s offices, historical socie- 
ties, Town Historians, and published county histories. 

Two affidavits, notarized by Delos Van Woert of Afton, are accounts of the departure of the 
Mormons from this area in 1830, and were written by Harriet E. Shay and Sally Ann Beard- 
sley. They had been copied by Marshall Hill of the Afton Inn and are now in the Cornell Uni- 
versity Archives. 

Another quoted source is a paper by Nan Hill Stratton, daughter of Marshall Hill. The 
author found it from the Town of Oxford Historian to whom I had given a copy from one re- 
ceived from Charles Male. Mrs. Stratton wrote of the local legends and stories about Joseph 
Smith’s youth in this area. 

I have been giving genealogy information to James Benedict of Binghamton and also re- 
ceiving much material from him. He is researching the collateral families of Leadbetter and 
Searles. Previously unknown information turns up in the Vogel book. New Yorkers Asa, Harry 
and Lemuel Searles turn up in Lee County, III., while the house of G.A. Leadbetter is the site 
of an assault and battery trial in Bainbridge. The trial has the same justices and constables 
and is listed on the same bill of costs turned in by Albert Neeley to the Chenango County 
Board of Supervisors as the trial of Joseph Smith in March, 1826, in South Bainbridge. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2004. 
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Dr. W.A.R. Goodwin and John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., who brought 
about the restoration and recon- 
struction of the buildings of Colo- 
nial Williamsburg. 

Picture from “Official Guide to 
Colonial Williamsburg", 1998. 

I spent the week of January 
18-24 at Colonial Williamsburg 
with my friend John Restaino of 
Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia. His 
family has a time share arrange- 
ment which can be used in many 
places. We stayed at the Chesa- 
peake Manor, part of a larger 
complex about seven miles from 
the museum area. 

Each day, from Monday to Fri- 
day, we spent the day at Colonial Williamsburg, making our own breakfast and supper in our 
lodging, and eating lunch at one of the taverns on the museum grounds. The weather was 
frigid, the highest temperature being about 40 degrees, so I was glad that I brought appropri- 
ate clothes. 

The restoration of Colonial Williamsburg was suggested in 1926 to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
By Dr. W.A.R. Goodwin, Rector of Bruton Parish Church, an original building in continuous 
use since 1715. The Rockefellers bought Bassett Hall, an old house, furnishing it with an- 
tiques and folk art, much more of which is found in the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Mu- 
seum. They spent spring and fall there until donating the house and furnishings to Colonial 
Williamsburg in 1979. It is a home in which I would feel comfortable. 

The Governor’s Palace was intended to “instill in the colonists respect for executive power 
and prerogative". There is no doubt from the appointments that the King and the Governor 
were in charge of the Virginia Colony which once claimed all or part of the present states of 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, a huge 
territory. 

The Capitol also emphasizes the power of the throne of the British Empire. The first cham- 
ber is for the House of Burgesses, men elected from each county by landowners. The second 
chamber is for the Council, made up of twelve leading colonists appointed by the King for life 
tenure. The two round-fronted wings are joined by a conference room on the second floor. 
Another reconstructed building is the Magazine with the Guardhouse nearby. The Magazine 
contained arms and gunpowder to supply the whole colony. Williamsburg had not been occu- 
pied by the British as had been New York, but unrest was building up. During the night of April 
20-21 , 1 775, Governor Dunmore ordered removal of the gunpowder from the Magazine. This 
event, plus the speeches of Patrick Henry, prompted Virginia to declare Independence on 
May 15, 1776. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. January 2004. 
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The cabinetmaker’s 
shop at Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. The wheel- 
driven lathe stands be- 
hind the workbench. The 
center artisan is the one 
to which we talked. 

Picture from “Official 
Guide to Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg”, 1998. 

Even though the 
weather was cold, Janu- 
ary was a good time to 
visit Colonial Williams- 
burg. There were few 
visitors so that in most 
buildings groups were 

not larger than four or five people. This gave us a great opportunity to ask questions and the 
guides and artisans spent more time with us. 

Outside the woodworkers’ shop, there was a pit saw used to saw logs into boards and 
planks for building. The log rests on an adjustable frame and an up-and-down saw is oper- 
ated by one man standing above on the log and his assistant standing in the pit below. A 
house could be built in about the same time as today, but the preparation of the timbers and 
lumber took much longer. 

The cabinetmaker’s shop is on a lot purchased by Anthony Hay in 1756. Here, reproduc- 
tions of colonial furniture are made, using only the old techniques. The commercial Williams- 
burg reproductions are made by the Kittinger Company of Buffalo, NY. A wooden vise stands 
near a lathe driven by a large, hand-cranked wheel. The cabinetmakers, like other artisans at 
Colonial Williamsburg, undergo an apprenticeship and some remain there and make the job 
their life's work. A blacksmith had done part of his training in Cooperstown. 

In the milliner’s shop, which in colonial times imported cloth for making clothing and acces- 
sories, there was little work with hats as I expected. One women was embroidering a skirt 
with handsome colored flowers. The word milliner may be derived from Milan, either the for- 
mer home of an artisan or the source of her materials. 

In the shoemaker’s shop, I learned how a shoe last is used. The master shoemaker cuts 
and stitches the uppers in the current styles and different sizes. The journeyman then fits the 
upper over the lasts, much like those in the Afton Museum, and then stitches the soles in 
place. The heels are attached with wooden pegs, hammered into holes made with a sharp 
punch. Wooden pegs are cheaper than metal nails. 

The Prentis Store sells items which are handmade by the artisans. There I noticed a hand- 
some writing table, the same which is shown in the Autumn 2003 issue of the “Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg” magazine. At the price of $8,000, it is probably, relatively, no more expensive than 
the original made in the 1 700’s. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2004. 
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Bruton Parish Church at 
Colonial Williamsburg. The 
canopied pulpit is at the right 

center. 

Picture postcard from Char- 
les Decker. 

Religion had an important 
role in the life of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. The Anglican 
Church, the established 
church of the English home- 
land, was also the established 
church of the Colony of Vir- 
ginia. Quakers, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and other “dissen- 
ters" had to register with the 
authorities. 

The colonial laws were very strict about church attendance. Free Virginians were required 
to attend services at least once a month and all office holders had to conform to the rules of 
the established church. All taxpayers, no matter what their denomination, were required to 
support it and participate in its sacraments. Religious freedom did not come to Virginia until 
1 779, after the Revolution began. 

Bruton Parish Church is one of the original buildings of Colonial Williamsburg. The first 
church was built near the site in 1683. The present building was opened for worship in 1715. 
As with churches in our own neighborhood, many changes took place over the years. The 
chancel was extended 27 feet in 1 752 and the English organ was installed in 1 755. The tower 
and steeple were added in 1 769. They are unusual for the period but were considered fitting 
for the colonial capital to which many people came for “Publick Times". 

Now an Episcopal Church, Bruton Parish has been in continuous use for almost 300 
years. It now has a membership of 1 400 people, the most in its long history. 

Blacks also attended this church but were restricted to one area. More than 1 000 slaves 
had been baptized by the end of the Revolutionary War. 

From 1903 to 1907, Rev. Dr. W.A.R. Goodwin began removing 19th century changes. More 
restorations were made in 1940 with the help of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The box pews were 
then replaced. Several were dedicated to President Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, and Ty- 
ler, who all worshipped there for extended times. 

In 1765, Presbyterians were granted permission by the court to worship in public. The 
small, severely plain building, a reconstruction, is located a short distance from the Capital. 

Its plain white walls, flat wood pulpit, and backless wooden benches stand in contrast to the 
architecture and furnishings of the established church. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2004. 
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Ribbon badge from the fifth annual fair of the Afton Agricultural 
Society, September 15th and 16, 1863. 

Afton Historical Society. 

This week, Ben Johnson of Bainbridge brought me a copy of 
“History of Chenango and Madison Counties, New York” to have 
rebound. By James H. Smith, it was published in Syracuse in 
1880. This particular volume had belonged to H.J. Galpin. 

Henry Judson Galpin turned out to be a bit of history himself. 
He was a resident of Oxford, where, in a directory of 1869-70, he 
is listed at News Depot. His father was Judson B. Galpin, who be- 
came owner of the “Oxford Times” in 1 848 and continued for 
about forty years. Henry J., the son, also had an interest in pub- 
lishing and was editor and compiler of “Annals of Oxford", printed 
by the “Oxford Times" in 1 906. 

An interesting section in the Chenango and Madison history 
has to do with agricultural societies. It is stated that “While the at- 
tention of the early settlers was fully engrossed with the harsh 
conditions of pioneer life, but little thought could be expected to 
be given to the abstruse questions involved in their mutual inter- 
ests, and which now so profitably engage the earnest efforts of 
agriculture”. 

The first related New York State legislation was for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Agriculture on April 7, 1819, with the ap- 
propriation of $10,000 for the promotion of agriculture and family 
domestic manufactures. According to “Laws of the State of New 
York” for 1819, Chenango County was allowed $200. The Che- 
nango County Agricultural Society was organized in 1 846 and 
the first fair was held in Norwich in October of that year. Others 
were held in Oxford and Sherburne. The present fairgrounds 
were purchased in 1865. 

In 1857, local agricultural societies were organized in Afton, Bainbridge, and Coventry. 

One society included Otselic, Pitcher, Pharsalia, and Lincklaen. A society for “Oxford and 
other Towns” was organized in 1860. The Afton Fair and Driving Park Association derives its 
origins from the Afton Agricultural Society. Its early fairs were held from 1858 to 1868 on the 
area on the East Side opposite the old Universalist Church building. 

The N.Y.S. Agricultural Society was reorganized in 1841 and state fairs have been held 
since then. Its Annual Report contains interesting information. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2004. 
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The piano of Goldie Pratt, deco- 
rated for Christmas in 1989 

Picture from 2002 Historical Cal- 
endar. Afton Historical Society. 

Walter Rose recently presented 
to the Afton Museum a small 
accordian-type instrument, about 
the size of a concertina, but rectan- 
gular instead of hexagonal. Made in 
Germany, it is marked in French “I- 
mporte d’Allemagne” on one clasp. 
On the other clasp it is marked 
“Made in U.S. Zone, Germany”. 

The instrument has an 
accordian-like tone and is very light 
in weight. It will fit in very well with other musical instruments on display. If we had more 
space, a room might be designed as the “Music Room". 

At present, the piano which was given to Goldie Pratt when she was sixteen stands in the 
front room. Goldie had lived in the Museum house and the piano was brought back by Glenn 
and Lois Russ, to whom it had been given. 

Across the room is an Estey parlor reed organ which had been purchased by Belzoni 
Wood of Melondy Hill on March 29, 1894 from W. G. Bolt of Deposit. It was given to the Mu- 
seum by Thelma Brown sister of Florence Brown Wood. Florence’s husband Gordon was a 
grandson of Belzoni. Its dark, walnut wood is intricately carved and it has lamp shelves. 

Another large instrument is a sousaphone which was played by Harry Carr in the Old Town 
Band Preserved by Russell Nygren, it was presented by him to the Museum. It can be spot- 
ted in older pictures of parades and concerts. It needs an occasional polishing. 

Three violins are also on display. One has been restored through the efforts of member 
Gilbert Clark who w&s once a music teacher. The most recently acquired violin was made by 
Olin Taft of Afton and was donated by his descendant, Philip Craver of Bainbridge. It is very 
unusual in that both the violin and its case are inlaid with vari-colored woods. 

Other instruments have been loaned for displays and may end up in the Museum. One is a 
boxwood flute with only one brass key at the end. The rest of the tones are formed only by 
finger holes. Boxwood is a light-colored, very dense wood. According to a book on antique in- 
struments, this is the type of flute used by Mozart. 

A rosewood fife also has no keys, only finger holes, as opposed to a piccolo which does 
have keys. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. February 2004. 
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The Clarke Block on the north 
side of Lafayette Park in Oxford. It 
has had a long history. 

Postcard from Marshall Hill, fur- 
nished by Ben Johnson. 

Marshall Hill, onetime owner of 
the Afton Inn, was a book dealer 
and antiquarian. His grandson-in- 
law, Ben Johnson of Bainbridge, 
brought me some postcards of Ox- 
ford which came from Mr. Hill. His 
daughter Nan Hill Stratton loved in 
Oxford. 

One card has a picture of the 
Clarke Block which faces Lafayette Park. A horse and buggy and clothing indicate a time be- 
fore 1910. A sign on the roof identifies The People's Store of Martin W. Keating which occu- 
pied the center portion of the building. The awning labels it as a dry goods store. 

The block had housed stores for many years before 1910. Ethan Clarke came from Rhode 
Island to Oxford in 1821 and purchased the Stage House. In 1854, after having had other 
partners, Mr. Clarke took his sons into the firm. They were Francis Granger Clarke and James 
W. Clarke. After the death of Ethan in 1857, they formed Clarke Brothers, dealers in general 
merchandise. The 1869-70 Directory of Chenango County lists John R. and T.G. Clarke. In 
1 889 it is listed as F.G. Clarke & Co., Grocers. 

The Clarkes were also the owners of stone quarries and shipped huge pieces of bluestone 
to New York City, Brooklyn, Boston and Philadelphia to provide sidewalks. In 1802, the com- 
pany offices were in the Clarke Block. 

In the 1 950’s, Zilpha Bowers had a gift shop in this center section. She had been a class- 
mate of my mother at Syracuse University. On a visit to her shop with my mother, Zilpha gave 
me a string box made for her by a former student. The Night Eagle now occupies the space. 
The left-hand store housed W.A. Jones, Drugs and Groceries, in the postcard picture. The 
right-hand store has lettered on the window Lou Sherwood, Blue Stone. Now in that space is 
Hoppie s Ice Cream Store, a pleasant and nostalgic place to get a snack and visit with neigh- 
bors on the counter stools. 

At the turn of the 20th century, the Sappho Hose Company occupied the rooms over the 
Jones Store. It was organized in 1873. An 1891 picture in "Oxford, Then and Now" shows the 
men posed in front of the CLarke Block in their natty uniforms and hats. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2004 
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Daisy Hurd Decker in her "new" garden on the 
Decker Homestead in Afton. She titled the photo 
"Foxgloves" in 1924. 

Photo from album of Daisy Hurd Decker. 

It is mid-March, the snow banks around my 
front steps have melted, and bees are buzzing 
around the snow drops blossoming there. On Sun- 
day, some of them will be in a bowl on the pulpit of 
the Presbyterian Church. This tradition was begun 
by my grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, whose 
whole life involved the growing of flowers. The 
newspaper account of her wedding mentions the 
yellow roses which decorated the parlor of her 
parents’ house when she married Frank Decker 
on June 18, 1901. 

Daisy and Frank Decker lived in this house 
where I was born until the marriage of my parents, 
Mildred Bisbee and Bernett Decker, in 1925. Then 
they moved to Main Street in Afton where Mr. and 
Mrs. Lou Palumbo now live. Daisy was there an- 
other 40 years. Even while she had an apartment 
in the old M.J. Mudge house and a room at the 
home of her daughter and son-in-law, Bernice and 
Arthur Grover, she always had flower beds which 
she tended into her nineties. 

When Daisy came to the Decker farmstead, my great grandmother, Rachel Bevier Decker, 
had a flower garden just outside the rear of my dining room. Daisy continued in that spit until 
she moved to a larger area near the road and across the driveway from the house. My lilac 
and syringa bushes are survivors from that first garden. 

The new garden was fenced and had an arched gateway made of pipe and chicken wire 
upon which roses climbed. I still have the red rose bush. When my father built the gas station 
in 1929, part of it covered some of the flower garden, to the dismay of Daisy. Our family story 
is that, one spring when I was small, I came running to the house to announce that "The poly- 
anthus is up!” This was a remnant of Daisy’s primrose bed. 

Daisy’s Afton garden took up most of the back yard. A picket fence with a white-slatted 
arch stretched across the back and a bird bath stood on the lawn. Pieces of a mill-stone from 
the Shaker farm near Windsor formed a rustic seat. The spruce trees, now mature and tall, 
were in tubs by the front steps when I was a child. A picture of me holding my teddy bear be- 
side them is evidence. 

A paper typed by Daisy in 1933 lists all of the 41 varieties of flowers in bloom on Septem- 
ber 29 of that year. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2004. 
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Laddie, the horse, stands 
in the Decker night pasture in 
1922. The old split rail fence 
survived into the 1990's. The 
new wood of the addition to 
the dairy barn was added 
about a year before. 

Picture from album of 
Daisy Hurd Decker. 

In the 1 920's, my grandfa- 
ther, Frank H. Decker, was 
expanding his farm operation. 
In 1920, he bought from Vic- 
tor E. and Nora B. Gregory a 
tract of land between Rte. 41 
and a diagonal line which extended from the Fisher farm (now Page’s) to Midland Road 
where Gerald and Sally Rudnitski built their house. This is now Decker Road. Owning this lot 
allowed Frank to put his cows under the creek bridge instead of driving them across Rte. 41 
and up Midland Road to the pasture. Safety was also a factor with increasing car and truck 
traffic. 

About 1921 , Frank had built an addition on the dairy barn, allowing more space for cattle, 
horses, and hay storage. In 1923, the first wooden silo was built to allow the feeding of fresh 
silage. A second silo soon followed. 

On April 10, 1925, Bernett H. Decker signed a contract with his father Frank to buy the 
farm for $20,000, without interest, at $1 ,000 per year. Frank reserved the right to 20 cords of 
stove wood each year for 1 5 years. 

The livestock and tools were inventoried as follows: 20 cows, 2 horses, heavy double har- 
ness, light single harness, heavy lumber wagon, manure wagon, platform spring wagon, 2 
single buggies, heavy lumber bobs, light sleigh bobs, light cutter, tractor, plows, disc harrow, 
walking plow, spring tooth harrow, steel harrow, spike lever harrow, stone boat, heavy log 
chain, light log chain, 2 cultivators, weeder, grass seeder, power grind stone, potato digger, 
long heavy ladder, 2 three tined hay forks, 5 tined manure fork, 2 scoop shovels, hoe, round 
pointed shovel, potato hook, pick, crow bar, post maul, cross cut saw, mowing machine, hay 
rake, hay tedder, hay rack, wood rack, potato coverer, 1/3 interest in grain drill, 1/3 interest in 
lime sower, fanning mill, feed grinder, 1/2 interest in log saw, electric milking machine, sugar 
bush outfit, water system outfit, electric light system. 

When I was young, we still farmed with many of these pieces of equipment and I still have 
some of the small tools. Many similar ones are on display in the barn of the Afton Museum. 
The contrast to farm inventory of 2004 would be amazing to a farmer from the 1920’s. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2004. 
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by Charles Decker, Afton Town & Village Historian 


The Central House in 
Afton, owned briefly by 
George L. Page in the 1910's. 

Postcard from Town 
Historian. 

Donald Day of Hallstead, 
Pa., and a member of the 
Afton Historical Society, sent 
me an interesting piece of 
Afton memorabilia. It con- 
cerns business dealings of 
George L. Page, one-time 
owner of the Central House, 
now the Afton Inn. Previously 
he had operated the Valley 
House which became the old Village Hall which was razed in the 1970’s The Great American 
and Homeward Bound Video are on that site now. 

On August 25, 1910, George L. Page was adjudged bankrupt. From May 20, 1907 to April 
8, 1910, he had been the owner of the Central House. On April 10, 1910, he and his wife Net- 
tie conveyed the deed for the real and personal property of the hotel to Henry H. Mills “for no 
fair consideration”. This included the furnishings of the building. The property was encum- 
bered by a mortgage. 

About December 12, 1910, Henry H. Mills transferred a deed for the hotel real property to 
Irving C. Hull and Spencer A. Hull. The contents of the hotel were also sold to the Hulls. 

As a result of these exchanges, a suit was brought against Henry H. Mills, Irving C. Hull, 
Spencer A. Hull and George L. Page by James F. Ahern, Trustee of the estate of Mr. Page. 

The charge was that the sales by Page to Mills and By Mills to the Hulls were made “for the 
purpose of hindering, delaying and defrauding the said creditors of George L. Page, bank- 
rupt”. Accompanying papers do not give the outcome of the legal action. 

The inventory of the contents of the Central House is interesting. Included were “about 
thirty bedroom suits, sixty cots, with springs, mattresses and bedding, cash register, peanut 
machine, chairs, tables, crockery, stoves, utensils and other general hotel furniture and fix- 
tures.” In the days of traveling salesmen the hotel must have been a busy place. 

On January 3, 1911. George L. Page was recalled and examined by a Mr. Waite. Mr. Page 
had burned many of his records and was vague in many of his answers. The examination 
takes up 22 pages. He does remember specifically how much he paid for the cash register 
and the peanut machine. 

Very little else is found about these defendants in any local history books. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2004. 
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NAMES FROM THE FIRST UNIVERSALIST SOCIETY MINUTE BOOK AND FROM THE 
EAST SIDE CEMETERY ASSOCIATION MINUTES . 

Card file prepared by Town Historian. 

Being a local historian is a fun-type but time-consuming job. New York State expects a Town 
Historian to collect, preserve, and interpret materials pertaining to his area. I am a born pack- 
rat, so I have been collecting books, pamphlets, letters, etc. for years. I preserve them mostly 
in my office area, where one whole side of the room has shelves devoted to New York State 
and local history items. Card files and file cabinets contain information about families, the 
Town of Afton and general historical subjects. The room is overflowing. 

Nineteenth century histories of the counties of Chenango and Madison, Delaware, Otsego, 
and Broome each have indexes prepared by the late Jack Tyne. Biographical volumes from 
Chenango. Broome, Otsego, Delaware, Cortland and Ulster Counties give valuable informa- 
tion about area families. 

Directories for 1869-70, 1889, and 1902 tell who lived in our towns and villages. Maps, es- 
pecially those showing the names of land-owners, are of great help. Among them are wall 
maps of Chenango County for 1863, and the atlas maps of Broome, Chenango, Delaware 
and Otsego Counties. Maps of Chenango County for 1829 and 1839 show only churches, 
mills, schools, etc. 

A map, hand-drawn by Chauncey Newell between 1850 and 1860, shows the Great Lots in 
what is now Afton and Bainbridge, as they were granted to the Vermont Sufferers when Gov- 
ernor George Clinton purchased the land from Indians in 1786. 

Censuses are invaluable for tracing families. The 1850 Federal Census was the first to list 
all members of a household with their names, ages, place of birth, relationship, and occupa- 
tion. The 1855 New York State Census gives the type of construction of the houses. There 
were still quite a few log cabins. 

Birth, death and marriage records were published for many years in a January issue of the 
“Afton Enterprise”. Card files for these and for membership rolls of some of Afton’s churches 
provide more names for searchers. 

Scrapbooks and diaries are also a great fund of information, plus giving a glimpse into the 
lives of former citizens. They can be an only source of data. 

Interpretation of this mass of information takes place in public programs and in my weekly 
articles in this paper. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. March 2004. 
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HISTORICAL MINUTES NO. 561 
by Charles Decker, Afton Town & Village Historian 


A view of the Natural Bridge in Virginia. This card was sent to 
Nina Munn by Aurelia Grant in 1959. 

Postcard from Town Historian. 

On my trip south at the end of March I stopped at Natural 
Bridge, Va., as my grandparents had visited there many years 
ago. I wanted to see this great natural wonder. From the Wel- 
come Center I took the shuttle bus to within sight of the bridge. 

Walking the Cedar Creek Trail, one passes under the bridge 
which looms 215 feet above. It is 90 feet long and one side of 
the supports is 150 feet thick and the other 50 feet thick. The 
walkway parallels the creek. 

The area was first surveyed by the young George Washing- 
ton, who carved his initials part way up one wall. In 1774, Tho- 
mas Jefferson purchased the site from George III of England 
for twenty shillings and in 1803 built a two-room cabin as a re- 
treat where he entertained friends. 

The first tourists came to Natural Bridge in 1827 when a mule path was made under 
the bridge. In 1 834, a hexagonal iron carriage could be lowered by a windlass from the 
top while passengers were entertained by an attendant playing violin music. The first 
electric evening illumination was turned on by President Calvin Coolidge in 1927. 

Visitors could travel there by horseback or by stagecoach. Later, the railroad allowed 
easier access. Today, Route 1 1 crosses the bridge which is between Interstate 81 on the 
west and the Blue Ridge Parkway on the east. 

A short walk upstream from the bridge is the Monacan Indian Living History Museum. 
Hands-on demonstrations take place. I sampled a piece of corn bread made from hand- 
ground flour and baked in grease on a hollowed-out stone over a small fire. The houses 
are dome-shaped, fashioned from light poles bent to shape and covered with cat tail 
rusties in the manner of thatching. A woven wattle fence encloses the yard which can 
house about three families. The very well informed guide was the husband of a full- 
blooded Monacan Indian. 

I bought a postcard of the bridge and then found eight more old ones in my file at 
home. The earliest one was from my Uncle Ray Hurd and was mailed on July 26, 1951 . 
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When on my southern trip, I stayed two days with Bonnie and Ed Pitt and their 
boys, Kyle and Blake Russell, at Ball Ground, Ga., north of Atlanta. Ed is a super- 
visor for the Ridenour Company in whose development there are about 45 new 
townhouses, single family houses, and apartments. This project adjoins the Ken- 
nesaw Mountain National Battlefield Park. 

The second day, Ed took me on a tour of Ridenour and then I was on my own. 

I spent about two hours in the small but very well organized museum learning 
about the battles in which the armies of Joseph Eggleston Johnston and William 
Tecumseh Sherman contended in June and July of 1864. The site has been re- 
ferred to as the Gibraltar of America. 

Most of the Union soldiers were from Illinois, Ohio, and Tennessee. Sherman 
had about 1 10,000 men while Confederate troops numbered about half that. The 
Union troops had come to the area from Chattanooga, Tenn., where a battle had 
taken place in November, 1863. 

At Kennesaw Mountain and vicinity, mud was a great deterrent. In July only, 
the Confederates lost 8,841 dead and 2,000 prisoners taken by Sherman. Union 
forces lost 9,719 men, a terrible toll. It was many times the population of a village 
like Afton. Such a loss of men affected life for many years after. 

From Kennesaw Mountain, Sherman and the Union armies went to Atlanta, 
took that city, and then began the famous march to the sea, cutting a swath of al- 
most complete destruction, sixty miles wide. Although I could have driven up the 
paved roadway, I decided to walk up the mile-long trail to the top of the mountain. 
The trail was rough, with protruding tree roots, and rocks and with some very 
steep places. I stopped to rest three times and let the few other climbers pass 
me. At the last rest, Charlie Jones, a local 74-year-old and a marathon walker, 
joined me to take the last lap to the observation point. We took snapshots of each 
other in front of a cannon. There was a wide vista with the skyline of Atlanta in the 
distance. 

We took the easier but longer road back down the slope. Bicyclists, apparently 
racing hopefuls, whirred down at great speed. Rain met us at the bottom. 
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An eight-candle and a two-candle mold used in the 19th cen- 
tury for making candles of poured wax. These are of tin and 
are collectible today. 

Picture from " The Encyclopedia of Collectibles ”, 
Time-Life Books , 1978. 

The display now being prepared by the Afton Historical Society 
for the Town Clerk’s Window has the title “Candle Holders and 
Equipment". The Afton Museum has several examples of can- 
dle molds and candle holders of different periods. 

Candles in some form have produced light for humans for at 
least 2000 years. Before the Christian Era, crude candles were 
made of fats wrapped in husks or moss. Today, wicks are placed inside the candles. 

In colonial days, chandlers made candles and sometimes soap, since the materials, 
equipment, and some processes were the same. This was a greasy, smelly trade so that 
chandlers were not a first choice for near neighbors. Josiah Franklin, father of Benjamin in 
Boston, was listed as a “tallow-chandler and sope-boiler’. 

In this country, poorer people used rush-lights which were made of the stalks of the pithy 
soft rush. These were dipped in fat and then held in a clamping device to provide a feeble 
light. A two-foot long rush would last about an hour, but it had to be constantly moved up in 
its holder as it burned. Candles were much more convenient to use, but were more-expen- 
sive. Only the wealthy could afford to illuminate a ballroom with candles. 

Before 1750, the best candles were made from beeswax or bayberry. When whaling ships 
began to bring in sperm whales, the fatty spermaceti from their head was discovered to be 
the best candle material ever made. Such candles gave a brighter light and never dripped. 
"One Candlepower’* is the measurement of light produced by one spermaceti candle, seven 
eights of an inch thick. 

Dipped candles have the cotton wicks suspended from a frame. They are repeatedly 
dipped in the hot wax and then cooled until they reach the desired diameter. Molded candles 
are made by pouring the hot wax into metal molds with the wicks already inserted and se- 
cured by skewer-like rods laid cross the top of the molds. One pouring makes a whole can- 
dle. The mold must be warmed to allow removal of the candle. Most molds are made of tin, 
but pewter is considered better as it conducts heat quickly. The molds in the Afton Museum 
collection can make six, eight, or twelve candles at once, but much larger ones are possible. 
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The Rev. James Gertmenian serving Communion at 
the Afton Presbyterian Church in 1980. Elders are 
Ella Karschner, Gerald Rudnitski, Charles Decker, 
and Elizabeth Smith. 

Photo from Charles Decker. 

As part of its 100th Anniversary celebration, the Press 
& Sun-Bulletin newspaper features each day an arti- 
cle called “Spotlight on 100 Years of News". On April 
28, that item caught my eye with the name Gertme- 
nian. A picture of St. Gregory and Illuminator Arme- 
nian Church is accompanied by a brief history of how 
it came to be established on Corbett Avenue on Bing- 
hamton’s South Side. 

It reads, "In 1911, the Gertmenian brothers, one in Binghamton and one in Turkey, pur- 
chased property along Pennsylvania Avenue to establish an American ‘colony’." The American 
brother was Gostentin, the Armenia form for Constantine. Gostentin has a store on Court Street 
where he sold oriental rugs and artifacts from the Middle East. In the summer he operated a 
similar shop in the Thousand Islands. 

Gostantin had a son Constantine, the father of the Rev. James Gertmenian, who, with his 
wife the Rev. Susan King, were co-pastors of the Afton and Nineveh Presbyterian Churches 
from 1973 to 1980. 

The historical background for this activity of Armenians has been highlighted this week on 
National Public Radio by the discussion of the new book “Burning Tiger," by Peter Balakian. It is 
a history of the genocide of more than 1.5 million Armenian Christians by the Turks under the 
Ottoman Empire. The worst killings were in 1915, at the beginning of World War I. About 300 
A.D., Armenia had been the first nation to become Christian. 

The Gertmenian brothers planned to bring several families from Turkey to escape from op- 
pression. Their home was in Hadjian. Armenia, but they set sail from Antioch. Gostantin arrived 
at Ellis Island in 1896 The Armenian church building was erected in 1923, the son of Constan- 
tine was a member of the Ross Memorial Presbyterian Church. He lived nearby on Corbett 
Avenue. 

In 1918, the family moved to California. In the 1970’s, I visited Jim’s parents in South Pasa- 
dena. They gave me a whirlwind tour of the Rose Bowl, Cal Tech, San Gabriel Mission, the 
Gamble House, and the Huntington Library, founded by Henry Edwards Huntington of Oneonta, 
New York. They also visited in Afton. 

i 
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The entryway of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Jefferson, New York. Standing on the east 
end of the Village Green, it now houses the 
Maple Museum. 

Photo by Charles Decker, 1993, 

In the spring of 1866, the Decker family, Selah 
and Mary and their sons Charles and Joseph, 
arrived at the present Decker homestead on the 
Susquehanna River. They came from a rocky, 
hill farm in the Town of Jefferson in Schoharie 
County. 

For many years, a Maple Festival was held in the Village of Jefferson. I have catalogs for 
the 5th one in 1970 and the 23rd one in 1988. I have attended some of these festivals and 
also some of the Old Home Days there. 

The old First Presbyterian Church of Jefferson was incorporated on June 27, 1825, under 
the Old Northern Associated Presbytery. A building was completed about 1832 after several 
years of delay, but it burned to the ground in May 1836. The present structure was erected 
in a different spot on the east end of the Green. The Presbyterian congregation disbanded 
many years ago and the building now serves as the Maple Museum. 

From 1855 to 1859, Rev. Phineas Robinson, a graduate of Hamilton College, was pastor 
of the church. I have in my possession a book which is inscribed with the words, “Presented 
to Selah Decker as a member of the Choir of the Presbyterian Church of Jefferson by his 
Pastor P.R., Jan. 1, 1858”. The title of the book is “Immortality: a Poem in Ten Cantos", pub- 
lished by Rev. Robinson in 1846. It is a long, narrative poem of 41 1 pages in fine print, none 
of which I have had the courage to study. 

I assume that the Deckers were communicant members of the Jefferson church, as they 
had come to Schoharie County sometime after 1796 from Morristown, N.J., where they had 
been members of the First Presbyterian Church of that place. Selah’s mother was de- 
scended from Rev. John Young, first pastor of the church at Southhold, L.I., from 1640 to 
1672. When Selah and his family came to Afton, there was then no Presbyterian Church, so 
they became members of the Nineveh Presbyterian Church, where Selah was elected an 
Elder in 1868. He was a founding member of the new First Presbyterian Church of Afton in 
1875. As an Elder and choir member in Afton, I am upholding a tradition of many years. 
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The “Breakers”, the summer home of Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt at Newport, R.l. It has 70 
rooms. 

Photo from “Newport Revisited" by Rob 
Lewis and Ryan A. Young. 2001. 

On the weekend of May 7-9, I and my two 
brothers and sister and their spouses got 
together at the retirement home of Martin 
and Martha Decker in Narragansett, R.l. 
On Saturday, their daughter Lisa and family from Arlington, Mass., joined us. 

Much of the time, while eating and driving around, was spent in reminiscing about our 
growing up on the farm in Afton. My three siblings left home after graduation from college, so 
we each had different experiences from then on. Although our early years were spent during 
the Great Depression with its rigors and deprivations, we all have done well, perhaps be- 
cause of those days, not in spite of them. 

Marty and Marty’s house is on a street bordering a rocky beach. A picture on their wall 
shows the same area just after the hurricane of 1938. Not much was left there. 

On Sunday afternoon, we took a tour of Newport, which is visible across Narragansett 
Bay. It takes a half hour drive to get there by the Jamestown-Verrazano Bridge. 

I knew little about Newport, so I bought two books on the subject at Barnes & Noble after 
I got home. I was surprised to learn that in the early 1 700’s the city was larger than Boston 
and before the American Revolution rivaled New York City in foreign and domestic trade. 

A U.S. Naval Training Station opened at Newport in 1881 and ships such as the “Rhode 
Island” made their base there until 1975, when the station closed. 

Probably the greatest attraction for tourists in Newport is the large number of summer 
“cottages” built there in the city’s Gilded Age to take advantage of the mild climate and cool 
ocean breezes. Many of them are now open o the public. Probably the most famous is the 
“Breakers”, a 70 room “cottage” built by Cornelius Vanderbilt between 1 892 and 1 895. These 
homes were used for only about two months of the year, during the hot summer months. 

In the 1960’s, heiress Doris Duke established the Newport Restoration Foundation to pre- 
serve 18th and early 19th century houses of which Newport has the most of any city on the 
East Coast. 
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A young Andrew Carnegie, benefactor of many libraries in the 
United States and abroad. 

Picture from "The American Heritage History American 
Business & Industry" by Alex Croner, 1972. 

Walter Rose recently brought me a copy of “Triumphant 
Democracy”, one of several books written by Andrew Carne- 
gie. Copyrighted in 1893, it is autographed by him to C.W. Bur- 
rows, Esq. 

Andrew Carnegie was born in Dunfermline, Scotland, on 
Nov. 25, 1835, and came to Allegheny, Pa., with his parents 
and brother in 1848. He started work as a bobbin boy at a cot- 
ton factory and rose to be head of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. In his essay “The Gospel of Wealth", he wrote that 
“the life story of a rich man should fall into two periods — the 
first, that of acquiring wealth, the second, that of distributing it.” This Carnegie did. One of his 
great interests was in libraries. The philanthropist died Aug. 11, 1919. 

Two Carnegie libraries with which I am familiar are the old Binghamton Public Library and 
the Syracuse University Library. Both came into being at about the same time. 

The planning for the Binghamton Public Library began Nov. 16, 1901, when the Board of 
Trade contacted Andrew Carnegie, asking him to fund a building. In April 1902, Carnegie re- 
plied that he would give $75,000 for construction if a site could be provided and $7,500 be 
raised annually for library support. The taxpayers voted in favor, agreeing to buy the Chapman 
lot on Exchange Street. The cornerstone was laid on Oct. 15, 1903, and the library opened on 
Oct. 14, 1904. 

The building gradually became much too small for its needs, and the new Broome County 
Public Library building opened about the year 2000. 

The Syracuse University Library planning also began in 1901 , but the request of Chancellor 
James R. Day was not specific enough. Not until Feb. 15, 1905, did Carnegie agree to give 
$150,000 for a building, provided that an equal amount be raised locally. The extra $150,000 
was given by John D. Archbold and the new facility opened on Sept. 1 1 , 1907. 

When I was a student at the Syracuse University Library School, that Carnegie library was 
where my classes were held. Like the Binghamton building, the Syracuse one had become 
hopelessly too small. Ground was broken for the new Bird Library in 1968, as I was finishing 
my degree work. 
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Calvin Coolidge , 30th President of the U.S., was bom in Plymouth, 
Vermont, in 1872. He was opening speaker at the Pan American 
Conference 'in Havana in 1928. 

Another gift from Walter Rose is a small binder containing the issues 
of "The News Outline" for January to June, 1928. Published for ele- 
mentary school pupils, it belonged to Walter’s mother. Marian Red- 
mond Rose. 

The big event in January was the Pan American Conference, held 
in Havana, Cuba. President Calvin Coolidge gave the opening 
address. He and Mrs. Coolidge traveled between Key West and 
Havana on U.S. naval ships. Coolidge was only the fifth president to 
set foot outside the United States. 

Congress was debating the “Lame Duck" issue, presented in the 
Norris Resolution. It provided that the president and vice president should assume office on 
Jan. 15 instead of Mar. 4. Senators and representatives should be seated on Jan. 2 instead of 
in the following December. Defeated lawmakers had no clout during the year before the new 
congress convened, hence the term "Lame Duck.” (This resolution was defeated but was re- 
placed by the 20th Amendment in 1933.) 

President Coolidge predicted that Air Mail service would soon be established between 
American republics. The first “radio movie" was shown in a lab at General Electric in Schenec- 
tady and was viewed in three homes on 3-by-4-inch screens. Telephone service to Germany 
was begun at a cost of $82.50 for three minutes. 

A Federal Radio Commission was established to regulate wave lengths, power, and times 
for broadcasts. Local stations had been causing interference with each other. After the solving 
of these problems, control would pass to the Department of Commerce. 

Transportation news was prominent. A dirigible had landed successfully on an aircraft car- 
rier. Hero Charles Lindberg completed a tour of American republics, starting from Washington, 
D C., on Dec. 13 and ending in Havana on Feb. 8, 1928. He was greeted by 100,000 Cubans. 
Harold Hinkler set a record by flying from London. England, to Port Dawson. Australia, in 15!4 
days. ' '• 1 

The Wright Brothers had sent their plane Kitty Hawk to the Science Museum in South Ken- 
sington, England. The Smithsonian did not give them what they felt was deserved recognition 
for their first flight. (The Kitty Hawk was returned to the National Air and Space Museum in 
1948.) 
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Tires use most of the world's rubber production. 

Picture from World Book, 1976. 

"The News Outline" of April 16-20, published for schools in 
1928, discusses Great Britain’s “Stevenson Plan "The Brit- 
ish rubber producers in Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula 
had banded together to control the output of rubber. In 
good weather there was a larger crop, resulting in a lower 
price, so a part of the rubber supply was held back. It 
sounds very much like the control of oil prices by the mod- 
ern OPEC. By the “Stevenson Plan," production would no 
longer be curbed after Nov. 1 , 1 928. 

About 99 per cent of the world's natural rubber comes 
from the tall, slender tree with the botanical name Hevea 
brasiliensis. It thrives in a band 700 miles wide on each 
side of the equator. It needs a hot, moist climate and a deep, rich soil. Most natural rubber 
comes from the Far East and some from Africa and South America. 

The trees are tapped by cutting a slanting groove in the bark, at the base of which is 
placed a V-shaped metal spout. Below the spout is a cup which catches the dripping latex 
which is then gathered for processing for rubber manufacture. The process resembles the 
tapping of maple trees in the U.S. 

In the United States, Akron, Ohio, is known as the Rubber Capital of the world for its 
manufacture of tires. Rubber has a combination of qualities which cause it to be in great 
demand for many products. It holds air, keeps out moisture, does not conduct electricity, 
and is elastic. 

When the Japanese captured the main rubber growing lands of Southeast Asia during 
World War II, the U.S. developed the manufacture of synthetic rubber to replace the lost 
natural rubber. Tires were a rationed item and one often heard horror stories about the 
theft of tires from parked cars. 

In 1885, King Leopold II of Belgium acquired the Congo Free State as his personal col- 
ony. It was explored by the famous Henry M. Stanley. Rubber became one of his largest 
sources of income and he treated native workers as virtual slaves. He was criticized for 
his atrocities against Africans and finally turned the colony over to Belgium in 1908. 
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by Charles Decker, Afton Town & Village Historian 


Deering Ideal corn binder. Awarded ribbon 
at the Panama Pacific International Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco, 1915. 

Picture from Deering Com Machines 
catalog. Early 20th century 

On June 4, I walked across the road into the 
cornfield of my cousin, Dale Grover, to 
check the height of the corn which was 
planted in early May. The plants were knee- 
“knee-high on the Fourth of July.” The saying 
that corn should be planted when the oak leaves are as big as a squirrel’s ears was also shot 
down. 

When I was farming, we usually planted corn on or about Memorial Day. Almost all local corn 
was then grown for silage and our rotation included eight to ten acres. Today, much local corn is 
grown for grain. Dale Grover’s large field across the road extends from Decker Road to Ives Hill 
Road. 

A “corn" was originally a small particle of sand, gunpowder, or ^alt, hence corned beef. The 
word then was applied to the small kernels of early corn. In general, corn means the leading crop 
of grain in a district. In England it is wheat and in Scotland it is oats. In the Western Hemisphere it 
is maize or Indian corn. Its botanical name is Zea Mays. 

Radioactive carbon has been used to determine that corn existed in North America as early as 
2000 B.C. and in South America by 1000 B.C. An abundance of corn gave the ancient Aztecs, 
Mayas, and Incas leisure time to spend on the arts, architecture, mathematics, and the develop- 
ment of the calendar. Settlers in America adopted the culture of corn almost immediately, using 
the techniques of the Indians. 

Columbus took corn back to Spain and within one generation its culture had spread over most 
of Europe. After two generations, it was known through most of the rest of the world. The first bo- 
tanical picture dates from 1542. 

In 1944, the most common uses of corn in the United States were for corn meal, grits, etc.- 
62,000,000 bushels; alcohol and distilled spirits-36,986,000 bushels; and starch, syrup, and 
sugar-124,589,000. About 85% of the grain crop is fed to animals, either in ears and kernels or 
as silage. 

Corn roasts are favorite late summer activities. My favorite is fresh-picked sweet corn, boiled in 
a kettle of water put on the stove before the corn is gone for. Plenty of butter and some salt 
makes it perfect. 



high on that day, a month ahead of the proverbial 
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Liberty Hyde Bailey, in his typical broad- 
brimmed hat, holding a plow pulled by stu- 
dents of Cornell's College of Agriculture. 
Early 1900's. 

Picture from "Cornell in Pictures: 

1868 - 1954 ”. 

Last weekend, at a garage sale, I bought a 
four volume set of the “Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Horticulture” by Liberty Hyde Bailey. 
This 6th edition of 1909 contains 2016 
pages of fine type, covering every conceiv- 
able plant. 

Liberty Hyde Bailey was born Mar. 15, 1858, and graduated from Michigan Agricultural College 
of 1882. After teaching at Michigan State from 1884 to 1888, he became Professor of Horticulture 
at Cornell University. He was Dean of the College of Agriculture from 1903 to 1913. 

It was said that Bailey was a college by himself — "teaching, experimenting, lecturing, running 
a far-flung extension program, publishing eleven books and uncounted articles in five years.” 

Cornell was a Land Grant University under the Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862. The purpose of 
the act was to foster agriculture and the mechanical arts. Bailey, supported by the farmers of New 
York State, was responsible for the establishment of the College of Agriculture at Cornell. Thus, 
Cornell University became partly privately endowed and partly state funded. 

There was rivalry between Syracuse University and Cornell to get the College of Agriculture. 
When Cornell finally succeeded in the effort, Liberty Hyde Bailey and Chancellor Jacob Gould 
Schurman had differences in how they thought the college should be run. Schurman favored a 
professional school, while Bailey wished to emphasize preparation for life as a whole. He had an 
idealized vision of a “holy college producing educated farmers walking the holy earth." Bailey won 
out. 

Cornell's science courses gained world wide renown, especially in botany. When I was a stu- 
dent from 1947 to 1951, many city boys attended the College of Agriculture and then branched 
out into other fields in the sciences, banking, and education. Such students were required to take 
a farm practice test in order to graduate Several of them worked on my farm to get this 
experience. 

The College of Agriculture, under Bailey, also elevated the status of farm boys who previously 
had been ineligible for membership in fraternities, almost like an ethnic minority. Bailey died Dec. 
25, 1954, still a campus icon. 
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An English surgical kit from the mid 19th century, very similar 
to the American one in the Afton Museum. 

Picture from “The Antiques Journal” August 1981. 

On June 5, Craig Ostler and his family from Pleasant Grove, 
Utah, stopped at my house to examine my extensive collec- 
tion of Mormon materials. 

As usual with Mormon visitors, we made a tour down the 
river to view the fields leading over to Pickeral Pond, an early 
baptismal site. Across the road is the house of Joseph Knight, 
an early follower of Joseph Smith. It was later owned by Har- 
old Davey and is now empty. The Nineveh Presbyterian 
Church was another point of interest as several Mormon con- 
verts had been members there. The church building of the 
1820’s, the Smith era, was replaced by the present structure 
of 1850 and is incorporated in the former manse next door. 
The Josiah Stowell house, lately owned by Earl Reiling, 
was another landmark, as Stowell was the person who brought Joseph Smith to the area to lo- 
cate buried treasure. Just up the road on Route 7 is the school attended by Smith along with a 
son of Stowell. It was recently the home of George and Edna Hanson. 

The Afton Inn, the original building having been erected by Alpheus Wright in 1825, is a possi- 
ble site of the 1826 trial of Joseph Smith. The old Universalist Church building, put up in 1819 on 
the East Side, was attended by the previously mentioned Knight family members, before they 
joined the Mormons. 

The site of the “Mormon House” in the Afton Fairgrounds, where Joseph Smith and Emma 
Hale were married by justice Zechariah Tarbell on January 18, 1827, is always a “must” stop for 
visiting Mormons. 

The most time was spent at the Afton Museum, first in the barn where there are several items 
of interest, including a mantelpiece from the “Mormon House.” 

The high point for Craig Ostler’s visit was the discovery in the museum house of the early sur- 
geon’s kit, made by Otto and Reynders of New York City. Its origin is unknown, but such kits were 
made in the United States by 1830. The age of this kit is undetermined. In it is a trephine, a small 
circular saw used primarily for drilling holes in the skull. Such an instrument was used in operat- 
ing on an infected teg bone of Joseph Smith, after an kftack of typhoid fever in 1813. 

It is ironic that Mr. Ostler had searched for such a %ol in a medical museum in London to no 
avail, but found one in Afton. 1 3 f fi d 
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Charlotte Morgan Bulkeley, wife of Robert P Bulkeley. 

Photo from Presbyterian Church files. 

The Bulkeley family was prominent, first in the Town of Coventry 
and then in the Town of Afton. The men were noted for their piety 
and energy and the women no less so. 

According to Oliver P. Judd, Brownell Bulkeley came to Coven- 
try from Stonington, Conn., in 1808, although there is no such 
Bulkeley in Connecticut in the 1790 Census. In the 1850 Census 
of Coventry, he is listed as 40 years of age and living with adults, 
George and Estella Bulkeley, and born in Connecticut. The age 
may be in error as Brownell was the father of George. 

Brownell first built a log house. Then he built a frame house 
which later became the rear part of the larger home completed 
by George. It still stands on Bukley Road. In 1814, Brownell and 
his wife moved from the log house on a Saturday and George 
was born in the new house on Sunday morning. 

The children of Brownell were all well educated beyond the common schools. Two of 
them attended Oxford Academy. 

Robert P. Bulkeley, son of George, continued to operate the family farm until he sold it 
and moved to Afton in 1922. He and his first wife, Edith Ireland, had belonged to the First 
Congregational Church in Coventryville. They joined the Afton Presbyterian Church on 
March 25, 1923. 

Edith Bulkeley died on November 10, 1929. In November of 1930, Robert married 
Charlotte Morgan, daughter of Branch and Patricia Morgan. She was born January 23, 
1872, on the farm which is now the Wrench Wranch. She taught school in Coventryville, 
Clifton Springs, and Corning, retiring in 1929. 

Robert Bulkeley held public offices in addition to farming. He was Attendance Officer 
for Coventry School District No. 5 in 1 91 2. In Afton he was a Justice of the Peace. 

I remember the Bulkeleys the most from my youth in the Presbyterian Church. Robert 
was Sunday School Superintendent and led the singing with this fine tenor voice. Char- 
lotte taught the Edgerton Bible Class for Adults. He died April 27, 1949, and she died 
April 3, 1964. They are buried with Edith in Glenwood Cemetery. 
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Fourth grade girls in Irish costume for Grade Night 
at Afton Central School in 1936. From left to right 
are: Marjorie Wayman, Margaret Swart, Harriet 
Shepard, Elizabeth Guy, Golda Pratt, and Shirley 
Knowlton. 

Picture from Harriet Shepard Snell collection, 
Afton Historical Society. 

Entertainment by students has been a popular ac- 
tivity in the old Afton Union School and Academy, 
Afton High School, and Afton Central School. A file of school memorabilia produced many inter- 
esting items. 

On Feb. 22 and 23 in 1872, a program was held at the Baptist Church, then the largest audi- 
torium in town. Both days there were 12 sections of lengthy recitations and orations plus music 
by the students. The purpose was to raise funds for the purchase of apparatus and a library. 

Public Literary Exercises were held on Nov. 12, 1875, at Sullivan’s Hall, now the Afton Inn. 
There were 5 orations, 13 declamations, and 4 colloquies. A dictionary can give the distinctions 
between the different forms. 

A Prize Exhibition on March 7, 1879, took place in the old Afton Academy building. This pro- 
gram had 7 musical presentations, 21 recitations, and 2 dramas. Prizes were awarded at the 
end of the evening. 

At the Closing Exercises at Sullivan’s Hall on June 19, 1884, besides recitations and decla- 
mations, there were dumb-bell exercises and calisthenics. 

An L.O.A. (unknown meaning) Entertainment at Sullivan’s Hall on March 8, 1889, had the 
usual recitations, orations, and music. Messrs. Carr and Chamberlin formed a quartet. They 
were noted as singers in Afton for many years. 

The Sixth Annual Grade exercises were held on June 22, 1928, in the Assembly Hallx)n the 
third floor of the original brick school. Some grades combined in their presentations as some 
teachers still had two grades in one room. The school orchestra played 4 selections in addition 
to the recitations. Prizes and diplomas were awarded at the conclusion. 

Grade Night was held in the Auditorium (razed for the new addition) on May 15, 1936. The 
operetta “Polly Make Believe’’ was presented with Marie Lehn as director and Kathleen Camp 
as accompanist. Eighth grader Harriet Carr was the lead performer. Members of individual 
grades represented various nationalities. My fifth grade class, in Dutch costume, sang “Vee are 
from Holland and vee are Dutch, Dutch. Vee like American country much, much.” I can remem- 
ber the tune. 7 / f*f lo y 
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by Charles Decker, Afton Town & Village Historian 


Jumbo, the famous elephant brought to New York 
by PT. Barnum in 1882, accompanied by his 
keeper, Matthew Scott. 

Picture from " PT. Barnum: America’s Greatest 
Showman ” by Kunhardt, 1 995. 

A recent acquisition from Walter Rose is a 19th 
century booklet with the title "Great Atlantean Me- 
nagerie: Illustrated History of Wild Animals.” Each 
description of about two pages is accompanied by 
a very realistic engraving of the animal. The first 
one is the elephant. 

The elephant is distinguished by having tusks in 
its upper jaw and a trunk longer than its head. This trunk has an extending edge on the end, 
acting like a finger, enabling the elephant to pick up the smallest objects. 

There are two types of elephant; the Indian and the African. The Indian variety is usually 7 
to 9 feet tall. The African one is similar, but has very large ears. (Dumbo of cartoons used his 
ears as wings.) When swimming, the animals are completely submerged except for their 
trunks. According to this book, elephants are the most tractable and submissive of all quadru- 
peds and show great affection for their keepers. 

Jumbo, a huge African elephant, was owned by the Royal Zoological Gardens in London, 
where children had ridden him for 20 years. Captured as a baby in Africa in 1861, Jumbo had 
developed into a giant animal 1 1 V4 feet high and weighing 6Y2 tons. 

PT. Barnum, the great showman, already had about 30 elephants in his Barnum and Lon- 
don Circus in New York. The first ten were brought from India. But Barnum had to have Jumbo! 
He offered $10,000 to the London zoo but was refused. By the hype for which he was noted, 
Barnum stirred up such publicity that the British, especially children, wrote letters opposing the 
sale. A cage of oak and iron was constructed, but Jumbo refused to enter it. Finally, a deal was 
concluded when Jumbo’s keeper, Matthew Scott, agreed to come to New York with his charge. 
Jumbo followed Scott into the cage. 

The entourage arrived in New York on April 9, 1882, on the ship "Assyrian Monarch." Thou- 
sands viewed the parade to the Hippodrome with 16 horses pulling the cage mounted on 
wheels. Total costs, including shipping, came to $30,000. This was more than made up by the 
$3,000 a day for admissions during the first three weeks of Jumbo’s residence in Barnum's 
Circus. 
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by Charles Decker, Afton Town & Village Historian 


Some of the ornate statuary at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair in 1904. 

Picture from “ This Fabulous Century ’’ Vol. I, 

1900 - 1910 . 1969 . 

The World’s Fair held in St. Louis, MO, in 1904 
was one of the five held in the U.S. in the first 
decade of the 20th century. Also called the 
Louisiana Purchase Exhibition and the Univer- 
sal Exhibition, it attracted nearly 20 million visi- 
tors. The grounds were arranged in a fan-like 
plan with the Festival Hall and Cascade as its 
centerpiece. 

The movie “Meet Me in St. Louis,” produced by Vincent Minnelli in 1944, starred Judy 
Garland. She popularized the title song, "The Trolley Song," and “The Boy Next Door," all 
from the movie. 

There is a dearth of printed material about the St. Louis fair, but the “Afton Enterprise” is- 
sues for 1904 had a surprising amount of information. They provided a complete schedule 
for events, including state days, organization days, and also family reunion days. The first 
Olympic Games in the U.S. were held in conjunction with the fair and the events are listed. 
The New York, Ontario & Western Railway Company ran a special train to St. Louis on 
Sept. 21 and its agents could provide a complete listing of accommodations in St. Louis. 

Afton had a very real connection with the St. Louis World’s Fair. Charles Le Grand Seely, 
father of Isabelle Seely Jennings, exhibited his White Crested Black Polish chickens there. 
Mr. Seely had been elected president of the American Polish Club (chickens) and in March 
1904, he had been asked to recommend a judge for the Polish fowls at the fair. 

Charles Seely actually did enter his own chickens at the St. Louis Fair. He shipped them 
ahead by train and then followed them the last week of October. An article in the “Afton En- 
terprise" for Nov. 3, 1904, is headed “Afton Against the World” and reports the winning of 
ten ribbons by Mr. Seely. Proof of this is the presence of those ribbons sewed into a quilt by 
his daughter Isabelle. Included are many more ribbons from fairs and exhibitions all over 
the eastern art of the U.S. The quilt is now at the Afton Museum. 

Other Afton residents who attended the St. Louis World’s Fair were William E. Hyde, Mr. 
and Mrs. C.H. Whitney, Mrs. Henrietta Lord, Harry Horton, Whit McHugh, and Miss Anna 
Van Woert. 
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Charles Decker cultivating his first vegetable garden behind the 
Decker house. The vehicles date the picture about 1 945. 

Picture from album of Charles Decker. 

This week I have eaten the first fresh vegetables from my gar- 
den. Included were lettuce, radishes, spinach, beet greens, 
and peas. Their planting was late, after Memorial Day, but eve- 
rything has grown much better than it did last year. I have two 
plots, one behind the house and one out beside the barn. 

Our family vegetable gardens have occupied several sites 
over the years. One year, the plot was on a section of crop land 
just in back of the present tool shed. That place was quite 
stony and hard to work. Another year, it was on the upper flat 
where the soil was loamy and stoneless. However, it was too far from the house to be 
handy. I found a white quartz arrowhead while working in that plot. 

My first garden, just my own, was just behind the house and fenced to keep out the 
chickens. It must have been just after World War II as the woodpile had stood there until 
we put in a coal burning furnace about then. 

I believe that that garden was plowed, but it may have been spaded. I tilled it with a 
Planet, Jr. hand pushed cultivator. It could also have a seed box attached and was used 
by my father for planting the starter cabbage bed. My brother Ray now has the Planet, Jr. 
as a decorative object in Ann Arbor. 

The present near garden is where I raised pullets for sale when I was in high school. 
A grape arbor once bordered it, but that is long gone. I spaded the spot this spring. 
Having been a garden spot for many years, the stones have been picked off, so it is easy 
to work. 

The far garden is where my grandparents built their henhouse many years ago. I still 
have to work around the old fountain, as the plot is larger than the building was. I am still 
picking stones there. That plot was first worked by Tony Mott when he lived in the little 
house next door. Then my friend Ed Pitt used it for several years, so the stones are fewer 
now. Each year I have to fight the encroaching sumac bushes. 

Next to the far garden are elderberry bushes. I am still enjoying on my morning toast 
the jelly which I made from the fruit last year. 
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The Arlington Hotel as it appeared in 1906. 
Picture from “ Binghamton and Vicinity ” 1906. 

During this year of 2004, the Binghamton 
Press & Sun-Bulletin has been celebrating 
100 years of publication. As a part of this ob- 
servance, each issue has a short historical 
item in the State and Local section. Many of 
these articles are of interest to me because I 
have a memory of the events or I already 
have material in my files. I have clipped quite 
a few of them. 

Two of these clippings are about the destruction of the Arlington and Carlton Hotels on 
Chenango Street as a part of urban renewal. They, along with the old Bennett Hotel on Wash- 
ington Street, were the three grand hotels of Binghamton. Their location was dictated by their 
closeness to the D.&H. and D.L.&W. Railroad passenger stations. Many thousands of visitors 
and business travelers stayed in them over the years. 

The Arlington was the older hotel. The original part was built in 1887-88, but there were 
several expansions on four parcels over the years. The original part was designed by T.l. La- 
cey & Sons, architects in Binghamton for over 100 years. They also designed the Press Build- 
ing and the original section of the old brick Afton High School which still stands. The City of 
Binghamton took possession of the hotel on March 25, 1966. The last residents moved out on 
July 8, 1968. Razing was completed in 1969 and the site is now a parking lot for the Bingham- 
ton Post Office. 

The Carlton Hotel was built in 1913 and had 217 rooms. Its motto was “Let Carlton mean 
home to you” and it boasted the best breakfast in New York State for the money. The Carlton 
was acquired by the city on Sept. 17, 1965. 

These buildings were razed during the period of urban renewal which continued from the 
1 960’s to the 1 980’s. The purpose was to redevelop residential slums and blighted commercial 
areas. The construction of interstate highways through cities also took its toll on neighbor- 
hoods and historic architecture. 

A similar loss in Afton was the old Village Hall which had also been a hotel near the railroad 
station. It was an integral part of the row of brick business buildings erected after the fire of 
1884. Its porch, overhanging the sidewalk, was a distinctive feature. 
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Ida Saxton McKinley, wife of William McKinley. They occupied the 
White House from 1897 to 1901 when he was assassinated. 

Picture from “ America s First Ladies: Private Lives of the Presidential 

Wives" by Diana Dixon Meaty, 1988. 

Recently, Hyman Wilcox presented three framed photographs to the 
Afton Museum. They are of William McKinley, his wife Ida Saxton 
McKinley, and Theodore Roosevelt. They were probably published 
shortly after the shooting of McKinley in Buffalo at the Pan American 
Exposition on Sept. 6, 1901. 

The portrait of Ida McKinley shows a sturdy, determined looking 
woman dressed in heavy, dark clothing. Her looks belie the fact that 
she was an invalid for much of her life. Several wives of presidents 
were "ailing" or “delicate" and seldom appeared below stairs at the 
White House for public functions. 

Although Ida McKinley was an invalid, she was determined not to remain in the back- 
ground. Born in Canton, Ohio, in 1847, she was the daughter of James Saxton, a prominent 
banker. After going to finishing school and making the grand tour of Europe, she studied bank- 
ing with her father and became a cashier in his bank, unusual for a woman of her time. She 
met William McKinley when he came to Canton as a young graduate of Albany Law School. 

They were married in January of 1871 and Katherine was born to them in December. Just 
before the birth of a second daughter, Ida’s mother died and then the new baby died in a few 
months. Then Katherine died in 1875. A surprisingly large number of presidential couples lost 
children before and while they occupied the White House. Ida never completely recovered 
from the mental and physical depression resulting from the deaths. She became an epileptic 
and always sat next to her husband at public dinners so that he could care for her during a sei- 
zure. She received guests seated in a blue velvet chair. She held a bouquet so that she would 
not have to shake hands. 

When McKinley was Governor of Ohio, the couple lived in a hotel room across the street 
from the capitol so that she could signal him from her window at appointed times during the 
day. 

Ida was reported as being demanding on her husband, but he always was close by and 
looked after her. Her tastes were expensive, but apparently she never did get to pick out her 
own White House china, using that left by the Harrisons. After McKinley’s death Ida returned to 
Canton where she died at her sister's in 1907. 
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Edith M. Fox, director and curator of the Collection of 
Regional History at Cornell University from 1945 to 1967. 

Picture from “ Documentation Newsletter" Fall 1986. 

On August 5th I went with Tom Patton of Long Beach, NY, 
to Ithaca, where he wished to do research in the Cornell 
University libraries. He is looking for additional material on 
Jack Shanly, a former Town of Sanford resident and a Cor- 
nellian. Jack, father of the late Barbara Morgan, was inter- 
ested in the area Civilian Conservation Corps camps. They 
were established in 1933 under the New Deal. By the time 
the CCC was abolished in 1942, over two million men had 
served in it. Jack Shanly initiated the Wilderness College 
program which offered to teach any subject in which a 
camp resident was interested. 

The trip was a nostalgic one for me because we first visited the Collection of Regional History 
and University Archives, a part of the Olin Library and deep under the Arts Quadrangle. In 1948, 
during he spring term of my freshman year at Cornell, I worked in the then new Collection of Re- 
gional History, directed by the curator, Edith M. Fox, from 1945 to 1967. My job was to sort papers 
and letters chronologically and to dust the shelves, a very frustrating job when I wanted to take time 
to read the materials. A bonus from that time was that Mrs. Fox provided access to me of the 
Jemima Wilkinson papers for a paper for my English class. Jemima was a religious leader in the 
19th century. 

The Collection of Regional History was then in Boardman Hall, the former Law School. It has 
since been replaced by the Olin Library. In the 1970’s while I attended summer school, I did re- 
search on plank roads there and also found some Mormon materials. Later, the Collection of Re- 
gional History and University Archives were combined and are now in their present underground 
location. 

In the 1950’s I was able to secure for Cornell the Hobbs Family papers from Nineveh, some of 
Bert Lord’s papers, and the day books of Dr. Eugene Goodsell, a member of Afton’s first graduating 
class in 1879. Mrs. Fox came personally to pick them up. 

We also visited the Mann Library on the Agriculture Campus. When I graduated it was still only a 
hole in the ground. That Upper Campus has changed greatly, with may new buildings and construc- 
tion in progress. It was hard to keep my bearings. The library has a huge collection of agriculture re- 
lated materials. 
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Rules of etiquette were very strict in 1881. 

Picture from “Our Deportment 1881 . 

I have a collection of books on etiquette and man- 
ners. Among them is a volume with the title “Our 
Deportment or the Manners, Conduct and Dress of 
the Most Refined Society.” By John H. Young, it was 
published in 1881 by F. B Dickerson & Co. of De- 
troit and St. Louis. The preface states that "To ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of these matters, and 
to put them into practice with perfect ease and self- 
complacency, is what people call good breeding.” 

Last week, Walter Rose brought me several 
books and pamphlets, among which was a sales- 
man's copy of the same book. It is the 1882 issue 
and is bound in blue, silk-finished cloth with gilt stampings. Inside the incomplete book is a 
sample of the brown binding, which is what I have. The blue binding cost $1.75, while the 
brown one cost $2.00. “The work contains 424 crown octave pages, printed in highly calen- 
dared rose-tinted paper." Impressive! 

The salesman’s name is not noted, but each of his customers with his town is listed. They 
come from Center Village, Harpursville, Windsor, Binghamton, Tunnel, Afton, Guilford and sev- 
eral other towns in the area. Most of them could have been reached by train as they lie along 
the route of the D&H. Afton customers were George H. MacDonald, Jennie Hinman, W.H. 
Pearce, and S.H. Beatman. 

The etiquette of meeting an acquaintance is interesting with its preciseness and its old 
fashioned manner. The bow is necessary, but it is not the bending of the body. It is the inclina- 
tion of the head. The greater the familiarity, the more pronounced the bow. Between gentle- 
men, one’s hat is touched with the hand. Between a gentleman and a lady, the hat must be 
lifted from the head. A cigar must be removed from the mouth and a hand from the pocket. 

When a gentleman riding alone meets a lady on foot, he must alight and remain on foot 
while talking to her. 

In a double carriage, the seat facing the horses is the choice one and should be yielded to 
the ladies. The hostess has the seat at the right and never yields it. A gentleman always 
alights first to assist the ladies. He should also provide them with their parasols, fans, and 
shawls. 
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Cornell roommates Robert Conti, Charles Decker, and 
Elliot Cattarulla at Haines Falls, about 1951. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

On August 22, while driving to a Tanglewood concert at 
Lenox, Mass., I ran out of the WSKG Public Radio Sta- 
tion range and switched to the Hudson River Valley area 
stations. On a program of short stories narrated by fa- 
mous actors, my ears pricked up when I heard the name 
Kaye Cattarulla. She was being interviewed in Texas. 
The only person that I ever knew with that name was 
one of my roommates at Cornell. This was confirmed 
when Kaye stated that she and her husband, Elliot, had 
been transferred from Manhattan to Dallas, Texas, by his 
employer, the Exxon Corporation. Kaye had been a 
founding organizer of Symphony Space, producer of the 
radio program in Manhattan. After moving to Texas, she 
had organized a similar program there. 

Elliot Cattarulla, son of Helen and Edward Cattarulla of Endicott, was my roommate and frater- 
nity brother at Alpha Phi Delta at Cornell University during my junior and senior years. He ma- 
jored in engineering. 

Elliot's father Edward was the owner of Eddie’s Radiator Shop on McKinley Avenue in Endicott. 
A visit to their home included a trip down to the cellar to see his wine-making operation, of which 
he was very proud. When he died, his casket at the funeral home was not decorated with flowers, 
but with a large arrangement of grapes. 

I visited Kaye and Elliot several years ago at their spacious apartment on Central Park West in 
Manhattan. Their large, open living space was hung with modern paintings by Kaye’s father, an 
art faculty member at Cornell. 

Elliot was also involved in fostering the arts. He was a personal friend of Marian McPartland, 
whose Piano Jazz program is on WSKG Radio each Friday evening. Through Elliot’s connection 
with Exxon, that company was sponsor of the program for many years. It is now sponsored by the 
Baldwin Piano Company. Each week, another musician joins Marian for an interesting combina- 
tion of conversation and instrumental and vocal music. 

The last time that I saw Kaye and Elliot was when his mother died at age 93 in Endicott in 
2003. Elliot s sister Vivian Reynolds was a sometime visitor to the Four County Bookmobile when 
I was working on it. 
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White Pines, the home of Ralph Radcliffe 
Whitehead at Byrdcliffe, near Woodstock, N.Y. 

Picture from " The Catskills: From Wilderness to 
Woodstock," by Alf Evers, 1972. 

Last Sunday afternoon I started late for Wood- 
stock, N.Y., to see a Shakespeare play on the 
outdoor Comeau Property. I did not know which 
play (it turned out to be Romeo and Juliet), but 
I knew that starting time was 5 o'clock. It could 
not be called curtain time as the stage and fix- 
tures are all-purpose and are open to the lawn, 
where the audience sits in lawn chairs or on blankets. Imagination is necessary as action 
varies from scene to scene, sometimes overflowing onto the lawn. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the play. A high poinf was the rage of Lord Capulet when his 
daughter Juliet refused to accede to marriage to Paris, the choice of her parents. 

The play was a production of Bird-On-A-Cliff Theatre Company. I surmise that the 
name is a take-off on Byrdcliffe, the artist colony begun by Ralph Radcliffe Whitehead in 
1 903, near Woodstock. His home. White Pines, was the center of activities which included 
an art school and a furniture factory. Whitehead was flattered by the name “Dictator,” as 
he expected his students to do just as he wanted and when he wanted it done. 

After the show, most of the shops and restaurants were closed, not the usual thing for 
a Sunday evening in Woodstock. Upon talking with a vendor who was set up with a jew- 
elry booth near the downtown parking lot, I learned that he had had the worst day of 
sales of the season. He thought that the lack of visitors from New York City was due to the 
strict security in returning to Manhattan during the Republican National Convention. The 
local businesses were closed in support of the protest demonstrations in the city. 

The Binghamton Press & Sun-Bulletin expressed a different point of view on Tuesday, 
August 31 . Penn Station was so quiet on Monday that the Muzak could be heard clearly. 
The streets around Madison Square Garden were unusually empty and a local deli owner 
complained about the few customers. The theory of the writer was that the fear of gridlock 
and terrorism had induced many residents to leave the city. Apparently they did not go to 
Woodstock. 
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Carte de visite, or small photograph, of Chas. Decker, a 
19th century midget. 

From collection of Charles Decker. 

, \'j 

On Labor Day Sunday, I went to Norwich to the Antique 
Show sponsored by the Chenango County Historical So- 
ciety. It was a great day for the show, a large part of 
which was outside. 

One of my two purchases was a small 19th century 
carte de visite of a male midget standing beside an or- 
nate Victorian chair, the seat of which was at his waist 
level. The reason that I bought the card is that the name 
is Mr. Chas. Decker. He was “19 years old, — Height 31 
Inches,— Wieght [sic] 45 lbs.” I was familiar with the pic- 
ture as I had seen it, or a duplicate, at Hesse Galleries 
in Otego several years ago. As it was in an auction lot, I was not able to buy it at that time. 

The term midget is applied to humans of small stature, but they can also be classed as 
dwarfs. Small plants and animals are also called dwarfs, as the dwarf zinnias which I have in 
my garden. Human dwarfs often appear in fairy tales, as in “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs." There are several types of human dwarfism. In one, all parts of the body are reduced 
in size proportionately. Chas. Decker appears to be such a case. 

Probably the most famous midget was Gen. Tom Thumb, born Charles Sherwood Stratton, 
and publicized by P.T. Barnum. On Feb. 10, 1863, the wedding of Tom Thumb and Lavinia'War- 
ren, also a midget, was termed "the most illustrious social event of the season." It took place at 
Grace Episcopal Church in New York City. The happy couple received 2,000 guests at their re- 
ception at the Metropolitan Hotel, from a vantage point standing on a grand piano. The photog- 
rapher was Matthew Brady, who turned the task of making the small cartes de visite over to 
the Anthony Brothers. They, with Scoville and Adams, later formed the Ansco Company, com- 
bining the first letters of Anthony and Scoville. 

A local midget of note was Arthur "Toot" Page of the Town of Colesville. His father was Virgil 
Page, who had three other sons and three daughters, all of normal stature. Arthur died about 
1923 and is buried in Perch Pond Cemetery. He was called the “smallest man in the world" at 
36 inches. One of his suits and his picture are displayed in St. Luke's Museum in Harpursville. 
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The burial lot of M.D. Howard, shown here on the map of 
the Glenwood Cemetery, is actually only a large open 
space with no markers. 

Picture from map of Glenwood Cemetery Association. 

Recently I had a letter from Mrs. Bette Frassa of Mesa, 
Arizona. She was looking for information about M.D. How- 
ard, who was listed in the 1870 and 1880 period U.S. 
Censuses as a resident of Afton. Her information stated 
that he was buried in Mount Pleasant Cemetery in Afton, 
N.Y. Since there is no such cemetery in Afton, she asked 
me to try to find out his burial place. 

Thank goodness for the old “Afton Enterprise” which is 
on microfilm. Back in the 1980's, the South Central Li- 
brary Research Council gave grant money for the micro- 
filming of New York State newspapers. I was the person 
who collected Afton’s papers from various sources. They 
were sent to Bell and Howell in Worcester, Ohio, for copying. The films are available for read- 
ing at the Afton Free Library and at the Guernsey Free Library in Norwich. The originals, prop- 
erty of the Afton Historical Society, are stored in my old gas station. I make frequent use of 
them. 

I found the obituary for M.D. Howard in the November 15, 1888 issue of the paper. He was 
buried in Glenwood Cemetery in lot 444 on the very west side of the grounds. It is a large lot 
of 400 square feet which he purchased for $20 on May 24, 1884, three months before the 
Great Fire of August 1884. The cemetery books do not record his burial or that of any other 
family members. There are no monuments or individual markers, only a large vacant space. 

A note on the same page as the obituary states that his widow, Candace Ruliffson Howard, 
and two daughters, Harriet, age 13, and Grace, age 16, returned to Jordan, N.Y, their resi- 
dence, after the funeral. Candace married Robert E. Greene a year later. Harriet married How- 
ard Murray and Grace married Eugene Smith. 

M.D. Howard had a furniture and undertaking establishment on Main Street at the time of 
the 1884 fire, about where the Homeward Bound video store is now located. He was reported 
to have been insured for $2,300, but his losses were $6,000. His house and barn were also 
destroyed. The fire was probably the reason that he left Afton and moved to Jordan, a small 
community in the Town of Elbridge in Onondaga County. 
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Grave of George M Englis at the cemetery in Corbettsville, NY. 

Picture from "This From George” by Eileen Patch, 2001. 

Letters and diaries can be a great source of information about his- 
torical periods. They add to the general information learned in text- 
books and make a lively picture of the times. Lately I have attended 
three programs relating to the Civil War. 

The first program was at the Civil War Museum of Charles En- 
glish in Windsor. The stone building adjoins the English home, also 
of stone, but built by Stiles Hotchkiss in 1825. Stiles' son Jedediah 
was born there on Nov. 10, 1828, and married Sara Comfort of 
Lanesboro on Dec. 21, 1853. They lived in Moss Creek, Va., where 
Jed taught at the Academy. When the Civil War began, he offered 
his services to the Confederate cause. His greatest fame was as 
map maker for Gen. Stonewall Jackson. He died Jan. 22, 1899. His 
life, based on his letters, is recorded in the book “Stonewall Jack- 
son’s Map-Maker” by Charles Hotchkiss Osterhout. 

The second program was by Eileen Patch, who, posing as her 
grandmother, Sarah Englis, read some of the letters from her brother George, a member of 
Company K of the 89th Regiment, the Dickinson Guard. The Englis family lived in Corbetts- 
ville, on the boundary of New York and Pennsylvania. George enlisted for three years on Sept. 
18, 1861. He was wounded near Petersburg on Apr. 2, 1865, and died at home from those 
wounds, at age 24, after he was discharged in 1 865 

Eileen Patch was dressed in authentic style of the 1880’s, and looking back to the war 
years, read from the letters and spoke of current events in the language of the period. It was 
very easy to take a step back in time. In 2001 . the Broome County Historical Society published 
Eileen’s book with the title “This From George," his usual way of signing his letters. 

The third program was by Gerald Smith, Broome County Historian. He spoke on Rosetta 
Wakeman. who enlisted in the 153rd Regiment of N.Y.S. Volunteers in 1862. Born on Jan. 16, 
1843, she was the oldest child of Harvey and Emily Hale Wakeman of the Town of Afton. Their 
farm was on what is now Rte. 235, near the Stevens-Wakeman Cemetery. Rosetta served as 
a male soldier under the name Lynus Wakeman. While in Louisiana, she contracted chronic 
diarrhea and died June 19, 1864. Her biography, based on her letters, is "Uncommon Soldier” 
by Laura Cook Burgess. She is buried in Chalmette Cemetery near New Orleans. 
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The old Village Hall on Main Street, Afton. The 
Home Bureau rooms were on the second floor 
at the left. It and the wooden building to the 
right are now the site of the Homeward Bound 
Video Store and the Great American Store. 

Picture from Afton Historical Society. 

An informative history book is the treasurer's 
ledger of the Afton Home Bureau, now at the 
Afton Historical Society. It was donated by 
Anna Schuck in 1988. Its entries date from 1920 to 1948. 

The Home Bureau was a vital group which served the Afton community in many ways. 
The members had a food booth at the Afton Fair for several years. The first entry, on 
Sept. 7, 1920, records the receipt of $242.33 from the fair. A bazaar in 1922 brought in 
$1,1 18.52, a large amount for those times. 

The Home Bureau rooms were in the old Village Hall, which had once been the Valley 
House Hotel. They occupied part of the second floor which opened onto the unique three 
story porch which extended over the sidewalk. One of the Home Bureau's projects was to 
provide the flowers for the boxes which faced the street. 

The group put on dinners for all kinds of occasions and for organizations. In the early 
years there were a New Year's party, a Boy Scout supper, Fireman's banquets, dances, a 
4th of July celebration, Afton Fair Association dinner, and a High School alumni banquet. 

Other groups could rent the rooms to put on dinners of their own. The fee was $3.00. The 
Methodist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, North Afton Methodist, and Catholic churches 
all took advantage of this opportunity, as did the Grange and Masonic organizations. 

The Home Bureau paid for fuel and janitorial service, apparently for the whole building. 
Ed Bailey and Lottie Corbin both applied wallpaper and several women cleaned the rooms 
and toilet. New light fixtures were purchased in 1941 . 

Some of the donations made were to the Flood Relief in 1927, British War Relief Society 
in 1941 , and for 4-H members to take a trip. The largest gift was $5,000 to the Village of 
Afton on Sept. 9, 1929, toward the purchase of the building for use as the Village Hall. 

Of the 103 members of 1948-49, there are 10 still living as far as I can tell. These few 
133 pages reveal a wealth of history of a group and the people that they served. 
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The Mormon House on the Afton Fair- 
grounds. The picture, from 1910, shows the 
addition added on the back in 1891. The 
building was sold for removal in 1948. 

Picture from Town Historian. 

The “Afton Enterprise” has again been a 
great source of historical information. While 
searching for obituaries in the years 1891 and 1906. I read the local news column which occu- 
pied only one page, the rest of the paper being mostly pre-printed with national and foreign 
news and fillers. 

Two items had to do with subjects of interest to Mormon visitors and researchers. The first, 
on June 4, 1891, reports that the schoolhouse in the Guy district was destroyed by fire, sup- 
posedly set by scholars playing in the woodshed. The inside furniture was saved, but the insur- 
ance policy had expired on Apr. 1. This schoolhouse is where Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
founder, had attended school while working for Josiah Stowell (the Reiling farm) in the 1820’s. 
Recently it was the home of George and Edna Hanson. 

A correction on June 1 1 states that the fire was accidentally started by sparks on the roof, 
discharged by a passing locomotive. By Aug. 6, a contract had been made with George Jay of 
Afton to rebuild the schoolhouse, but with dimensions of 20x30, a little larger than the old one. 
Tourists have often asked if that were the original building. The question is now answered. 

Another item, on June 18. 1891, states that “the house on the fairground [the Mormon 
House] formerly used as a dwelling, has been moved to one side, and with the addition of a 
large building which is now being built, will be used as a dining hall.” The fact that the building 
had been moved was news to me. This is the house to which Joseph Smith and Emma Hale 
eloped to be married by Justice of the Peace Zechariah Tarbell on Jan. 18, 1827. A picture ex- 
ists of the building with a large sign “DINING HALL’ on its ridge pole. 

When I was in grade school, during the last week of school each year, students did what we 
called “Fair Work." These were specimen papers exhibiting good handwriting and neat arith- 
metic calculations. These, and student art work, were exhibited in the Mormon House during 
Fair Week. 

At that time, partitions had been removed to enlarge the space. The mantelpieces which I 
later acquired were probably then stored upstairs. One is now in my living room and the other 
is in the Afton Museum barn. 
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D. & H. Engine 7312 on the tracks at Afton, 2004. 

Photo by James Hawley. From "UTU News," 

May 2004. 

Last week I visited sisters Rose Hromada McBride 
and Josephine Hromada Cutting to talk about a pic- 
ture sent to them by Linda Cutting Shanks. The pic- 
ture, taken in Afton, is of Engine 7312, one of three 
still sporting the D. & H. logo. It appeared in Vol. 36 
of UTU News (United Transportation Union) for May 
2004. 

The Delaware & Hudson Rail Road began as the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company 
which opened in 1828 to ship coal from Honesdale, Pa., to Kingston, N.Y. The canal fol- 
lowed the Lackawaxen, Delaware, and Neversink Rivers. Gravity lines carried the coal 
from the mines to the canal. 

The Albany & Susquehanna Rail Road was incorporated on Apr. 19, 1851, to run be- 
tween Albany and Binghamton. Afton was bonded for $30,000 at $500 per share. On Aug. 
19, 1874, 270 shares were offered at auction at the Producer's & Merchants Bank in 
Afton. The tracks reached Afton on Nov. 1 1 , 1867 and Binghamton two years later. 

The Erie Rail Road tried to gain control of the A. & S. and lost this attempt at the battle 
at the Tunnel in Colesville on Aug. 10, 1869. An Erie engine and flatcar came from Bing- 
hamton and another of the A. & S. came from Albany. Loaded with workmen armed with 
picks, shovels, hammers, and bricks, the two trains collided at the east end of the Tunnel. 
A pitched battle ensued, with the A. & S. crew becoming the victors. This even was im- 
mortalized in Edna Ferber’s book “Saratoga Trunk" which was also made into a movie. 

In 1870, the D. & H. leased the A. & S. for 150 years and later dropped the Canal part 
of its name. In June 1872, the connector line from Jefferson Junction, Pa., to Nineveh 
Junction, N.Y., linked the Erie and the D. & H. to carry coal to eastern markets and to 
Canada. Even today, whole trains loaded with coal go through Afton, although the Jeffer- 
son Branch has long been closed. 

Both Nineveh Junction and Oneonta owed their growth to the railroad. When the round- 
house was built in Oneonta in 1904, it was the largest in the world with its 52 stalls. 

Another picture from 1967 shows George W. Palmatier at the Bevier Street yards in 
Binghamton with two “4000" D. & H. diesel engines. 
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Path of the moon through the earth’s shadow 
during an eclipse of the moon, Nov. 27, 1928. 

Picture from “Astronomy” by Robert H. Baker, 

1935. 

On the evening of Oct. 27, there was a lunar 
eclipse. I stayed up to watch its progress, some- 
thing I don’t remember having done before. 

I first looked out at 9:00 P.M. to see a full 
moon with white clouds moving rapidly across 
it. Eclipses occur only in full moons. At 9:15, be- 
tween clouds, a slight indentation began to show on the lower left side of the moon. At 
9:30, the sky suddenly cleared, so that visibility was excellent. At 9:50, about half of the 
body was eclipsed. At 10:20, a reddish shadow covered about 3/4 of it. By 10:50, the 
shadow covered all but the top rim, so it was a partial eclipse. My last sighting was at 
11:15, when the right 3/4 of the moon was in shadow. 

The book “Astronomy" by Robert H. Baker, 1935, states that “When the moon is be- 
tween the earth and the sun, its shadow falls upon a portion of the earth, within this re- 
gion the sun is eclipsed. When the moon is opposite to the sun, it is eclipsed by the 
earth’s shadow.” The moon still receives some light in which red predominates, so it is still 
visible. To me this resembles a flashlight lens which had been sprayed with a layer of 
thinned ketchup which had then beaded and dried. 

The earliest records of eclipses date as early as 1 ,361 B.C. in ancient Chinese writ- 
ings. The Babylonians were able to accurately predict eclipses and Greek literature has 
references to them. These records have proved of value to more modern scholars. 

Eclipses, especially solar eclipses which produce darkness during the day, were 
thought to be omens of things to come. One on May 28, 585 B.C., caused warring Lydi- 
ans and Medes to conclude a peace treaty. In 168 B.C., the Romans and Macedonians 
were at war. An eclipse then encouraged the Romans and discouraged the Macedonians. 

Sometimes eclipses caused panic in primitive societies which had no knowledge of the 
movement of heavenly bodies. 

There could be as many as three lunar eclipses in a year. Tony Pilato of the Kopernik 
Space Education Center said that the next one will occur March 3, 2007. Solar eclipses 
are seen only on certain parts of the earth at one time. 
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Third grade students at the Afton Museum Barn. In front is 
a washing machine, backed by a store coffee grinder. In 
the background are stoneware jugs. 

Picture by Dan Honsaker. 

Each fall, Dan Honsaker brings his third grade class to 
visit the Afton Museum Barn. This is in connection with 
their study of early American life and tools. The members 
of the group have a great curiosity and ask many ques- 
tions. This is different from my school days when students 
were not encouraged to speak and ask spontaneous 
questions. A scary aspect is that some of the children may 
be great-grandchildren of my contemporaries, 
with an attempt to keep one or two themes in each area. 
They are patterned after St. Luke’s Museum in Harpursville where charter member, Anne Herbert, 
arranged displays in a similar manner. 

The first area has items related to milk and butter production. A favorite, mentioned in letters 
from the children, is the tread-mill, hooked up to a butter churn. Several types of cream cans, 
churns, and butter bowls are exhibited. There are glass milk bottles with the labels of four different 
Afton dairies which delivered milk door-to-door until the time when milk in cardboard cartons came 
to be sold in grocery stores. Milk cooling and milk testing equipment is displayed along with a table 
model cream separator. 

A nook around the corner features Mormon items such as a mantel from the old Tarbell house on 
the Afton Fairgrounds where Joseph and Emma Smith were married. Fireplace tools and cooking 
ware surround the mantelpiece. There is also one of the state markers referring to Joseph Smith 
and erected in the 1930’s. 

Laundry and ironing days are indicated in the next section. There is also an old fashioned icebox, 
a collection of stoneware jugs, and a coffee grinder. The foot of the stairs has old skis, skates, and 
sleds. 

The middle section has items related to ice harvesting and blacksmithing. A horse-drawn ice 
scriber was used on Afton Lake to make straight lines for cutting ice blocks for ice houses. A heavy 
tool mounted on the back wall was for bending hot metal for use as tires for wagon wheels. 

The last two sections have tools for woodworking, gardening, harvesting, and grain preparation. 
The old grindstone and the platform scales always attract attention. Above the winnowing box and 
fanning mill are fish and eel spears. Next to the door are wooden and iron shoe lasts used by 
cobblers. 



The barn is partitioned into six areas, 
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A Provincetown Halloween celebrant dressed as a Doric column, 
from the ancient Greek order of architecture. 

Picture by Charles Decker. 

Halloween is a strange festival, combining ancient customs and 
more modern religious ideas. The Druids, an order of priests in old 
Gaul and Britain, believed that all kinds of ghosts, spirits, and 
witches came out to harm people. Black cats were sacred to them, 
having been human beings who were changed for committing evil 
deeds. Their autumn festival of Samhaim, or summer's end, was 
an occasion for feasting. 

In the 8th century, the Roman Catholic Church established Nov. 
1 as All Saint's Day. All saints of the faith are commemorated. All 
Hallow’s Eve is the night before and combines the pagan and 
Christian observances. When I was in Munich, Germany, in 1962, 
Nov. 1 was a legal holiday and all businesses were closed. 

Halloween was brought to this country by settlers. The pumpkin, grown by Native Ameri- 
cans, was used to make jack-o’-lanterns to scare away evil spirits. Today they continue to 
be an important part of the holiday decor. 

I remember Halloween parties in grade school. The most vivid memory is from 4th 
grade. Elizabeth Lindsey, our teacher, sent everyone out of the room to change into cos- 
tumes brought from home. When we returned, the classroom had been transformed into a 
dark, spooky place, illuminated by jack-o'-lanterns. We were each assigned to a different 
desk with a place card with our name spelled backward. Mine was “Selrahc Rekced 

At a Presbyterian Youth Group party in the 1940's, we were scared by figures looking in 
the windows, dressed in white sheets and with raw animal bones hanging in place of 
hands. 

This year, I attended the Halloween dinner of the Coventry Historical Society and wore a 
costume for the first time in years. I had been raking leaves and got the idea of going as a 
bag of leaves. I made arm and neck holes in a black plastic bag and pinned colored leaves 
to a knit hat. 

I was in Provincetown on Cape Cod for Halloween. That is the ultimate place for fanciful 
costumes. On Friday, Saturday, and Sunday nights, people paraded up and down Commer- 
cial Street in their get-ups. 
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The numbered box pews at Bruton Parish 
Church in Colonial Williamsburg. These 
would have been rented to prominent mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

Postcard from Charles Decker. 

Pew rent was a common practice in early 
churches in America. Church members paid 
such rent yearly and this money helped pay 
the salary of the minister and other 
expenses. 

The Bruton Parish Church (Episcopal) in Colonial Williamsburg has restored box 
pews with names of some of their famous occupants, such as Washington and Jeffer- 
son. Usually each pew had a door for entry and only the renting family and guests could 
sit there. 

The Presbyterian Church in Charles Town, W.V., is on land given by Charles Wash- 
ington, brother of George. It also has numbered pews which were rented. 

The Universalist Meeting House in Provincetown, Mass., is another interesting 
example. Each pew is numbered and has a step-up into the seat. As Provincetown was 
once a whaling port, the arm rests are appropriately decorated with white whale bone 
buttons. 

The choicest seats were the most expensive and only well-to-do families could afford 
them. In New England, only the upper class families were allowed to wear lace and 
materials embroidered with gold or silver, so they had the choice seats. In descending 
order was the goodman (householder ranking below a gentleman), the day laborer, and 
the servant. They were restricted according to their station in life. 

Not everyone was happy with this system. A little hand-written book, loaned to me by 
Harold Slater, expresses this disapproval with a short essay with the title “On Church 
Pues.” It begins, “I think that as having to Sell Seats in the Church is a good thing for 
the Big Bugs, for they can aford to buy any Seat they choose, but the poor man, think of 
him if you are not to proud, think of him. if he is a very poor man indeed he cannot 
afford to buy a Seat, but he loves to hear the Word of god and if he goes to church and 
is not Very Well dressed he is Stuck Way back next to the door.. . While the Big Bugs 
Dressed in there Silks and Linnens have there Seats next to the Stoves of corse. And 
next to the quire.” A date on another page is 1 872. 

Democracy as we know it was a long time coming to America. / I ^ j 
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The grave of Fred Scofield in an isolated section of Glenwood 
Cemetery. 

Postcard from Mrs. Elsenboss of Woodbury, Conn . 

Sometimes, while poking around cemeteries and old records, 
a human tragedy is uncovered. Such is the case of Fred 
Scofield. When looking for another grave some time ago, I re- 
discovered an isolated grave down over the bank on the north 
side of Glenwood Cemetery. That area is laid out with num- 
bered lots on the cemetery map, but only one row at the top 
has marked burials. 

In looking for another obituary in the old “Afton Enterprise” 
newspapers, I found the account of Fred Scofield’s death 
which occurred on June 29, 1906, at the age of 43. Described 
as “unmarried and of unsteady habits,” he had always lived 
around Afton, but had returned a few days before from a stay in Seneca County. He was 
working for Charles Poyer, owner of the St. James Hotel, now the site of the Rendezvous 
Cocktail Lounge, formerly Page’s Market. 

On the morning of his death, Fred was discovered unconscious by Orrin Sally, who 
was performing his duties in the barn of the St. James Hotel. Next to his prone body was 
discovered an empty laudanum bottle from which he had apparently ingested the poison. 
Laudanum is a derivative of the juice of the opium poppy from which the medicines co- 
caine and paregoric are also made. Heroine is another product and all are addictive. 

It was thought during the day that Fred might survive, but he died that evening. Dr. W. 
Lee Dodge had been called. Fred had a history of attempted suicides and had once been 
pulled off the railroad tracks before being struck by a train. 

About twenty years ago, Mrs. Elsenboss, a pharmacist in Woodbury, Conn., got my 
name through Postmaster Mildred Merrell, and sent me a collection of Afton postcards. 
One, with a hand-written caption, says “Grave of Fred Scofield.” It shows an open grave 
with an old-fashioned tapered casket, set into a wooden box. I had no idea then who Fred 
Scofield was, but I came across the card last week and suddenly all of the pieces of the 
puzzle fell together. 

The mother of Mrs. Elsenboss, who had collected the postcards, was from Middletown, 
N.Y., and had never lived in Afton, so their source is another mystery. 


4 
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The Decker and Grover houses as they might 
have looked on a Thanksgiving Day in the 
1930’s. 

Photo from Daisy Hurd Decker album. 

When I was young, we did not sing “Over the 
river and through the wood. To Grandfather’s 
house we go.” I do not remember ever going to 
grandfather’s house for Thanksgiving as it was 
almost required that we go there on Christmas 
Day. This was not always the choice for in-laws who might have wanted to spend time 
with their own families. 

Often we had Thanksgiving at home with invited family members. This is where all of 
the Deckers had grown up. 

I remember especially two Thanksgiving dinners here. One time, my mother had 
cleared out the dining room and had put all of the extra “stuff’ in the back room. During 
dinner, a deer was seen across the road in Grover’s field, an uncommon sight in those 
days. When it crossed the road and ran down back of our house, everyone dashed out 
the back door and through the back room. So much for hiding the cleared-out “stuff.” 

When I was in third grade, we again had company at our house. My mother roasted 
two chickens (we couldn’t afford a “boughten” turkey in those days) and they were a tight 
fit in the oven. When she took out the first roasting pan, it flipped onto the floor. My 
mother picked up the golden brown chicken, wiped it off, and we ate it gratefully. The next 
Monday we were asked by Marian Nesbitt, our teacher, to tell of something interesting 
from our holiday. I told about the flipped chicken. Miss Nesbitt, a former high school stu- 
dent of my mother, enjoyed the story so much that she called my mother to tell her about 
it. I doubt that my mother was so pleased with me. 

At another Thanksgiving, we went across the road to the Grover house. Bernice Gro- 
ver was the twin sister of my father Bernett. Instead of eating in the smaller dining room, 
we were in the big front room used by my Uncle Arthur as his office. There we ate at an 
oval extension table that had been made from a large butternut tree that had once stood 
in front of the house of Henry Carr on Spring Street, next to the Methodist parsonage. 
Mrs. Carr had been Mary Grover. 
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A tombstone from the Ephrata Cloisters Cemetery. It is of the 
same age and style as the Chapel Cemetery stones. 

Picture from "Death in Early America” by Margaret M. Coffin, 1976. 

I never know what kind of a problem l am going to be asked to 
solve. A few weeks ago, a man called me about three tombstones 
which he wished to be removed from his house. They had been 
acquired by a previous owner to be mounted on his fireplace wall. 
According to information told the present home owner, the stones 
had been removed from the Stevens Cemetery on Route 235 dur- 
ing the 1 970’s. That is in the Town of Afton. 

Since the Town of Afton has that cemetery mowed, I called 
Supervisor Rob Briggs about the disposition of the stones. As 
there was no place to store them in town facilities, I allowed them 
to be put in my garage. 

The names on the stones, all of marble, are Jonathan Atwater and his wife, Eunice; 
Amanda M., wife of Lewis Manning; and Jerome J. Badger. They all died between 1844 and 
1 853. The Badger stone has a well executed floral medallion and the name of the carver, 
L.F. P , Oneonta. The last name is not legible. 

I found that all of these families had Coventry roots, but I didn’t find these first names. 
Because of the age of the stones, on a whim I checked in Nelson Tiffany's four volume set, 
"Revolutionary War Veterans, Chenango County, New York.” There I found the names and 
dates for Jonathan and Eunice Atwater as they appear on the migrating tombstone. They 
were buried in the old Chapel Cemetery off Cueball Road in the Town of Coventry. The 
cemetery was near a Methodist Church which has also migrated and is still used as a 
church on Route 7 near the turn-off of Route 79 in Harpursville. 

Mr. Tiffany noted that the Atwater tombstone was missing in 1998 when he published his 
book, but now it is found. Today, while at the Chenango County Historical Society in Nor- 
wich, I looked at Tom Lloyd's listing of the Chapel Cemetery, but all three names were miss- 
ing. An earlier list, compiled by D.A.R. members in the 1930's, did have all three names, and 
I got a copy. As this is an alphabetical list, there is no way to determine the location of the 
graves. 

I have talked to Phyllis Lerwick, Coventry Historian, and arrangements will be made for 
the stones to be returned to their home. 
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Donald Rhydderch, Charles Decker, Arthur Nelson, and Russell 
Howe who walked home to South Main Street after school in 
1931. 

From picture received over the Internet. 

Some time ago, Pauline Poole Comings gave me a picture 
which I had not seen before. It is of my first grade class at Afton 
Central School, dated 1931. On the back is written “When I was 
in First Grade,” but no name is given. Pauline received it from 
Jonathan Caruana who found it on the Internet. 

Pauline graduated in my class in 1943, but she did not come 
to school in Afton until third grade, when the Bettsburg one- 
room school closed. Many of my graduating class members at- 
tended district schools in the lower grades and did not come to 
the “big school" until later. 

Five of us in the first grade picture went through all twelve 
grades together. They are Russell Howe, Marjorie Dixon 
Mudge, Jeanette Grover Meeker, Shirley Holdrege Gould, and myself. All five are still living. 

Two of the class died during grade school. They were Harry Jones, brother of Leta Bryden, 
and Joyce Tiffany. Harry died in an accident, and Joyce died suddenly while having dental work 
done. 

Of the twenty children in the picture, there are four that I cannot identify. Donald Rhydderch 
and Arthur Nelson died several years ago, and Merle Shaw and Robert Callen died more re- 
cently. Marguerite Shofkom Baciuska is the only girl that I know to have died. I do not know if 
Polly Fletcher is still living. 

The survivors are Mary Wheeler Joslyn, Shirley Holdrege Gould, Marjorie Dixon Mudge, 
Jeanette Grover Meeker, Marie Lewis Shofkom, and myself. 

Mary Joslyn and I are the only ones still living in Afton. Marge Mudge and I both attended 
the Alumni Dinner at the River Club in July. 

The boys that I knew best in the lower grades were Donald Rhydderch, Arthur Nelson, and 
Russell Howe, who all lived on South Main Street. Before there were school buses, we all 
walked together after school when I went to my Grandmother Decker’s house near their 
houses. 

It is interesting to note that of the twelve girls in the class, all but three wore bangs. I assume 
that in those depression years their mothers could cut their hair to save scarce money. 
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Tea Wagon of my Grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker as 
pictured in the Larkin catalog of 1924-1925. 

Catalog of Town Historian. 

The Larkin Soap Company was founded in Buffalo, 
N.Y., in 1875. An undated letterhead names John D. 
Larkin as President and Treasurer and Charles H. 
Larkin as 1st Vice President. The huge multi-block plant 
in Buffalo is pictured in the upper corner. 

The Larkin Soap Company was an innovator in mer- 
chandising. They issued coupons with their products 
which expanded from only soap to clothing, packaged 
foods, furniture and furnishings, tools, toiletries, and jewelry. The catalog of 1924-1925 is 
a smaller version of the Montgomery Ward and Sears Roebuck catalogs of the period. 

It is no wonder that the items in the catalog look so familiar. My parents were married 
in 1925 and many of our household items were Larkin products. My white, metal, sliding 
side crib is identical to the one pictured. A wicker lamp is still in my attic. When I was 
young, our living room had a four-globe center light under which stood a Larkin oak li- 
brary table with curved legs and a lower shelf. A similar one could be purchased with $45 
worth of coupons or was free with a $45 new purchase. 

My Grandmother Decker’s tea cart is pictured and I have her Hoosier cabinet-type 
base, both of which she probably acquired in 1925 when she and my grandfather moved 
to town in 1925. 

The clothing is interesting. Women were flat-chested and hipless, reflecting the styles 
of the Flapper Era. All of the models have bobbed hair, as did my mother, much to the 
displeasure of my Grandfather Bisbee. 

Coupons, similar to the later Green Stamps, were issued in 5c values. The larger 
ones, about the size of a dollar bill, were in several denominations such as $2 and $10. 
They, or cash, could be used to purchase new items. 

A woman could send for a “Neighborhood Pantry” kit with shelves all ready to assem- 
ble for the purpose of selling Larkin products to her friends. This was a precursor of the 
Tupper Ware Party. “Club of Ten” families could buy a case of soaps and divide the cost 
and the premiums. I have two small wrapped cakes of Clover Guest Size soap. 
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A rather grouchy looking Santa Claus carrying a small fir tree. He 
may have had some lumps of coal in his pack, as he was quite a 
disciplinarian. 

Card sent to Master Ellery Decker ; about 1908. 

The first Christmas tree that I can remember was at the maternity 
home of Inez Chandler on Main Street when my sister Sylvia was 
born. She was born on Dec. 23, 1928, so I was not quite 3 years 
old. I still have a picture of Mrs. Chandler holding her, with a small 
decorated tree beside her. 

Not many years later, my father had cut a spicy smelling hem- 
lock tree in the pasture, and my mother was decorating it after we 
had gone to bed. Suddenly I heard her calling, “Bernett, Bernett, 
come help me! The tree is falling over.” Somehow I knew that 
Santa Claus was not involved. 

The Christmas tree at the Presbyterian Church was always in 
the Parish House when I was in school. After the Sunday School “doings” on a week night, 
when we did recitations and sang songs to entertain our families, every one went to the 
Parish House to be greeted by Santa Claus (Frank Decker or Donald Whitson) and receive 
exchanged gifts of bags of candy. 

One legend has it that the Christmas tree had its origin about 1 ,225 years ago when 
Winfrid, an English missionary, prevented a human sacrifice at a sacred oak by Druids. 
When Winfrid cut down the oak, a fir tree sprung up in its place. This was to be the new holy 
tree. The fir is the German Tannenbaum which we celebrate in the familiar Christmas carol. 

The Germans were the first to decorate Christmas trees. According to legend, Martin 
Luther placed lighted candles on a fir tree, representing the stars in the night sky. 

Different countries used various types of tree decorations as can be seen at the Rober- 
son Center in Binghamton each Christmas. In this country, the trimming becomes more and 
more elaborate. In K-Mart, you can buy an artificial tree in one of several styles of decora- 
tion for a considerable price. I was told recently that the trees are put up so early in stores 
because special decorators go from store to store to do that work and have to start early to 
get to them all. 

A friend has five skinny artificial trees curved around the large opening between his living 
room and dining room. With its decorations and cotton snow beneath, it is most attractive. 
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The Greg Rutler family, new residents of the 
old Arthur Grover house, dressed in old- 
fashioned costumes for caroling at Christ- 
mas time. 

Photo from Janet Rutler. j 

I 

During the last few weeks, I have been 
experiencing what it means to be part of a 
community. One definition of a community 
from “Webster's New World Dictionary of the ' 
American Language” is "a group of people 
living together and having interests, work, 
etc. in common.” This kind of community can encompass a wide area. 

In November, I had a fender-bender while running an errand for a handicapped friend 
in Binghamton. The driver of the other car was a neighbor and friend of a couple from 
Hallstead, Pa., who attend meetings of the Afton Historical Society. The wife of the Dep- 
uty Sheriff was a schoolmate of the other driver. The security guard of the nearby Broome 
Developmental Center went to get wire to tie up my bumper so that I could drive home. 

All of these people showed great kindness to me. 

During the month when I was without my car, Chris Lissandrello of Sidney loaned me a 
car. The Lissandrellos, former residents of Afton, still belong to the Afton Presbyterian 
Church, another part of my community. They made my life so much easier by their 
generosity. 

On weekdays, I join a group of men at "The Round Table" at the Afton Cafe for coffee 
and conversation. Some are members of Afton Sertoma and others are board members 
of the Glenwood Cemetery Association. Discussions often involve matters of one or both 
of these organizations. 

At Christmas time, my neighbors, the Rutlers, from across Route 41 , and their friends, 
the Gaige family of Chenango Forks, sang carols for me. They are all members of the 
Grace Christian Church in Bainbridge, and had made their old-fashioned costumes. The 
women wore broad-brimmed bonnets, capes, and full skirts, a scene from Dickens. The 
men wore dark jackets and caps. They made me a part of their community by their 
singing. 

My cousin, Jim DeVona, in thanking me for the gift of a 2005 calendar, produced by the 
Afton Historical Society, expressed the idea of community very succinctly. He said the 
efforts of organizations such as the Historical Society make "the difference between a 
town and a home town.” 
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An early picture of the Vallonia Springs 
School, District No. 14 of Afton. 

Picture from Rex Cole. 

While Christmas shopping at the Old Hick- 
ory Antique Center, I spotted a Bible from 
the Terry family of Vallonia Springs. The 
information written in the family record and 
on inserted papers ties two people in the 
Terry family to their student days at the 
Vallonia Springs, District No. 14, School and to members of my family. 

The older members of the Terry family were Harry Wallace Terry and Virgie Way 
Terry, who were married May 9, 1906. In 1894 my Grandfather Frank H. Decker 
taught at that school. In June 1894, his students presented him with an autograph 
album. On the fly leaf are inscribed the names of all 24 of his students in several dif- 
ferent colored inks. In the last corner is the name of Harry Terry, who I believe was 
the last of his schoolmates to die. That was on Jan. 12, 1984, two months short of 
his 100th birthday. 

The daughter of Harry and Virgie, Harriet Estella Terry, married Leland Jay Rowe 
on Jan. 15, 1927. In his later life, Leland worked for my father. His wife, who went by 
her middle name Estella, became friends with my mother. Leland died in 1982 and 
Estella in 1996. I still have a handsome ceramic Christmas tree with a music box that 
she made for my mother. 

Papers tucked into the Bible have to do with Estella’s student days at the Vallonia 
Springs School and with her teachers there. Evidently, she was a good reader as 
she belonged to the Pupils Reading Circle for six years. The books are all listed and 
by 8th grade, she was reading Shakespeare. Her teachers were Mildred B. Hawkins, 
1918-1919; Harriet C. Sands, 1920-1921; and Bernice M. Decker, 1922-1923. Ber- 
nice was twin sister to my father Bernett H. Decker and daughter of Frank H. Decker, 
who taught in the same school in 1894. Two generations of students and two gen- 
erations of teachers were thus connected. 

In June of 1920, Alice Chamberlin signed Estella’s Certificate of Promotion to 5th 
grade. District Superintendent of Schools was Harvey B. Heath. 

The school house was a community center for several years after it closed and is 
now the home of Mr. and Mrs. Victor Searles. 
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The Church and Hill Bank about 
1920. Can anyone identify the 
tellers? The one at the left may 
be George Church. 

Photo from Tom Vail. 
Afton Historical Society. 


Tom Vail recently presented to the Afton His- 
torical Society a photograph taken inside the 
old Church and Hill Bank about 1920. It occu- 
pied the space where Morgan Hill Realty is 
now located. The picture originally belonged to Rose Van Valkenburg as did a similar 
one which came to the Historical Society through Martha Holdrege and then Frances 
Fenner. 


The Church and Hill Bank, a private organization, started out as E.M. Johnston & Co. 
Devillo C. Church was a partner of Enos M. Johnston of Bettsburg. Mrs. Johnston was 
Frances Church, so there was a family connection. Devillo Church died Jan. 12, 1894, 
and the firm was reorganized as Church and Hill when Enos Johnston sold his interest to 
Marshall G. Hill, who later owned the Afton Inn. Marshall Hill was President, Fred Church 
was Vice President, and George Church was Cashier. 

All of the people involved with the bank were owners or partners in several local busi- 
ness enterprises. Devillo Church was born on the old Church farm on the East Side, 
granted to Richard Church as a Vermont Sufferer. He went as a miner to California and 
became involved in the Gold Rush. He returned home briefly in 1854, apparently with 
improved fortunes because of the gold. He was soon in Iowa where he was locating and 
pre-empting land claims, probably for re-sale. He was back in Afton in 1856. 

In 1886, Devillo Church moved to the village, and, as Landers and Church, operated 
a lumber business. His steam sawmill was located in back of the present Afton Commu- 
nity Center. He purchased seven acres where his sons Fred and George had their 
homes. They are the adjoining houses of the late Addie Standish and the Palumbos. 

Fred and George were both involved in the Church and Hill Bank, Nickerson and 
Church wholesale lumber, and Church Brothers, coal dealer. 

The bank was organized in 1876 in the Derby Block. It failed in the early 1920’s. The 
interior is much changed today, the pressed tin ceiling having been covered over. 
The stove in the picture is in the right spot for the exterior chimney which has been 
lopped off. 
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The Hop Inn, a long-time hostelry 
in Hopbottom, Pa. 

Postcard from Town Historian. 

An old postcard shows the Hop Inn 
at Hopbottom, Pa., in Susque- 
hanna County. Mailed from Hop- 
bottom, the date is illegible. The 
book “Looking Back: A Souvenir 
Book of the Susquehanna County Sesquicentennial Celebration, 1810-1960” has an 
ad for the Hop Inn. The building looks essentially the same, except that the overhang 
and railing have been removed. In 1960, Jim and Amelia McDonald were the owners. 

In looking through two Susquehanna County histories, I find no mention of the grow- 
ing of hops, nor the source of the name Hopbottom. Wheat was once a profitable crop, 
but oats, corn, potatoes, rye, buckwheat and clover were the common ones in 1879. 

Part of the Borough of Lathrop, Hopbottom has parallels with the history of Afton. It 
has had several names and the first settlers arrived at about the same year, 1787. 
John Nicholson, a large landholder, brought in a group of Irish, Scottish, and German 
families. Due to hardships and lack of food, they did not stay and were replaced by 
people from New England. Andrew Tracy of Norwich, Conn., took 28 days on his trip to 
Hopbottom and first lived in a cabin thirteen feet square with a total of eleven occu- 
pants. He celebrated July 4th, 1799, by moving into a new house with 40 people 
invited to dine. 

Hopbottom, smaller than Afton, has achieved international fame through the “My 
Brother’s Keeper Quilt Program.” Begun by Flo and Jim Wheatly as a family project, it 
has expanded greatly, with many affiliated groups. Such a one is the Ugly Quilt Group 
which meets each .Friday at the First Baptist Church in Afton. Begun in 1994, these 
ecumenical women have made over 2,000 quilts for the homeless. They are distrib- 
uted far and wide. 

My father and mother attended the annual dinner meetings of the Massey-Ferguson 
Company in Syracuse, where awards were made to top sellers of equipment. A dealer 
from Hopbottom received one such award. When the name of his hometown was 
announced, peals of laughter arose from the crowd, most of them never having heard 
of Hopbottom. My mother grew up in Susquehanna County and visited relatives there, 
so was familiar with it. 
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Russell Nygren, former band director at Afton Central School. 

Picture from the “Crimson and White” yearbook of 1972, the 

year that he retired. 

Last week Russell Nygren died, a great loss to our commu- 
nity. He was a good friend to me and to countless others. 

Last summer Russ celebrated his 90th birthday at a sur- 
prise party held at the Afton Presbyterian Church. His musi- 
cian friends played during the party and he joined them for 
several numbers. Many people attended the event to extend 
their best wishes. 

His funeral on Feb. 5 was a joyful occasion, celebrating his long, useful life. 
His same musician friends played during the service and also at the luncheon 
afterwards. Judy Vail Giblin, a former student, sang solos with the band. 

During the service, after a brief homily on the 23rd Psalm by Rev. Robert 
Howard, people were asked to tell their memories of Russ. Many former teachers 
and students did so, showing the respect in which he was held. 

Russ Nygren came to Afton to teach music in 1938 when I was in 8th grade. 
He served in the 633rd Air Force Band during World War II, then returned to Afton 
with his wife Betty. He retired in 1972, having taught hundreds of students. He 
then spent winters in the South with Betty. After her death he wintered near his 
daughter Nancy in Florida and then in South Carolina. A son David and his family 
live in Statesville, N.C. John, now deceased, lived in Maine. 

I took clarinet lessons from Russ the first year that he taught here, as did sev- 
eral others who spoke at his funeral. Not being a dedicated musician, I must have 
been near the bottom of the chart as far as talent goes. I did get to play in the 
band, but never in the later competitions in which Afton won first place fourteen 
times at the Sherburne Pageant of Bands. 

Russ also led the Boy’s Chorus at school. I did get to sing at county music fes- 
tivals in which Afton participated. Later I also sang with him in the choir of the 
Afton Presbyterian Church. Often he played clarinet or saxophone solos during 
Sunday worship services. 

Russ did contribute greatly to my appreciation of music. I can play a phono- 
graph very well. 
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The Fowler, Dick & Walker Store on Court Street 
in Binghamton as it appeared in 1928. 

Postcard from Town Historian. 

In the Binghamton City Directory of 1923, Fowler, 
Dick & Walker is described as “Binghamton’s 
Largest Department Store” with “55 Specialty 
Shops in One.” It was one of the three largest 
stores on Court Street. The others were Hills, 

Haskins, and Sissons. 

It was sometimes known as just Fowlers and began as the Boston Store, founded in 
1880. My Grandmother Decker always called it that, remembering all-day shopping 
trips by train from Harpursville when she was a girl. 

In 1896, George Fowler, Alexander Dick, and Gilbert Walker were the owners of the 
store. George Fowler was the only local resident. Alexander Dick lived in Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., and Gilbert Walker lived in Evansville, Ind. 

I can remember going to Binghamton at Christmas time with my father and seeing 
large, red, plastic bells on the lamp posts and the trolley cars running past the Fowlers 
store. This must have been 1931 as the trolleys stopped running in the summer of 
1932. I was a little scared of them, because my father was an impetuous driver and was 
always cutting in front of a trolley car. 

As was the custom in those days, workers lived at a distance and business owners 
lived near their stores and factories. In 1923, George Fowler was President and lived 
farthest away at R.D.2, Johnson City. Archibald MacArthur was Vice President and lived 
with his wife Laura at 90 Main Street. John Manier was Secretary and lived with his wife 
Sophie at 199 Main Street. Archibald Whitelaw was Treasurer and Manager and lived 
with his wife Effie at 50 Riverside Drive. 

All of these men were involved with other firms and organizations. As an example, 
Archibald MacArthur was an executive in four other companies, was a Director of the 
Susquehanna Valley Home for orphans, and was a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Vestal Hills Country Club and West Presbyterian Church. 

* These men were the shakers and doers of their generation and were written about in 
glowing terms in histories of Binghamton and Broome County. Their homes were show- 
places of the community. Many more accompany them in these books. 

Today the Fowlers store is the site of Boscov’s. The tower was removed and the 
building renovated when Mayor Juanita Crabb persuaded Boscov’s to come here. 
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The rather barren looking new 
business section of Afton, 
shortly after rebuilding after the 
Great Fire of 1884. Main Street 
was not paved until about 1914. 
A single cross walk allowed 
crossing the street without get- 
ting into dust or mud. 

Picture from Afton Historical 
Society. 

The Great Fire of August 1884 was a disaster for the east side of Afton’s Main Street. However, 
from the ashes of the destroyed wooden, frame buildings arose a new, modern business sec- 
tion, something that most villages did not achieve all at one time. 

In all, 12 buildings facing the streets were burned to the ground. Many people lost their 
homes on the upper floors. 

During the rest of 1884, businessmen found temporary quarters and began the process of 
clean-up and reconstruction. Proudly, the progress was reported in the "Afton Enterprise.” They 
built well and most of their work is still standing and in daily use. Never has fire destroyed any 
of the brick structures, but in the 1970s the Masonic Block, the Dutch Treat Restaurant, and 
the Afton Pharmacy were heavily damaged by another fire. 

The old Village Hall and two wooden blocks, now the site of the Great American and Home- 
ward Bound Video, were razed in the 1 970s for the new construction. 

Perhaps some of the 1884 buildings could have been saved had the Afton Water Works and 
the Afton Hose Company been in existence then. In 1884, the only fire fighting equipment was 
a bucket brigade. Equipment from Binghamton was called for by telegraph, but it arrived by 
train too late to be of any use. A good water system and a fire company were the direct result 
of this fire. 

Seven buildings in the photograph, printed from a glass plate negative, still exist. The first 
one at the left has a new facade, its third, as the NBT Bank of Afton. An addition to the left 
includes the entrance and the tellers’ windows. The widest building, the next one, is now the 
Village Variety Store. Then comes Sunshine Hill, Linda Buman’s florist shop. Across the alley is 
the former Afton Pharmacy, with its windows furnished by Mick McClain with antiques. The old 
Post Office and the Masonic building are now combined into Vincent's Restaurant. The Ren- 
dezvous Lounge is next to the driveway into the rear parking lot. The last two in the photograph 
are the ones which were razed. The farthest wooden building was later raised up and a new 
ground floor inserted. We recently knew it as Ken’s Barber Shop. 
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Statue of Justice on the Chenango County Courthouse 
before its restoration in 1976. 

Picture from “Chenango County Courthouse: 
Norwich, New York." Afton Historical Society. 

By 1837, the old wooden courthouse of 1807 in Norwich 
had become outmoded and too small to accommodate 
the crowds who came to attend the more spectacular tri- 
als. A stiff competition arose between Norwich and 
Oxford over the location of the new courthouse. Norwich 
finally won out. 

The new building of stone was adjoining the site of the 
old one with additional land being given by Peter Garn- 
sey. Construction was begun in 1837 and probably the 
building was completed in 1840 when new furniture was 
ordered for the offices and courtroom. 

There were several cost over-runs from beginning to completion. The Chenango Canal 
had just opened for business and a rapid economic growth was expected, as had happened 
with the opening of the Erie Canal. It was written that “The public is interested in having the 
new courthouse which you are erecting a substantial and beautiful edifice worthy of the 
County of Chenango.” 

The crowning feature of the new courthouse was a seven-foot figure of Justice, placed on 
the cupola in the 1 840’s. It was carved of white pine with balance scales of metal. The figure 
was bought from William Dodge of New York City. His firm may also have carved figure- 
heads for sailing ships as the work is typical of such figures. The figure of Justice is often 
depicted as “Blind Justice,” signifying impartiality, but the Norwich Justice wears no blindfold. 

In 1976, the figure of Justice was found to be in a very deteriorated condition and was 
removed from the cupola. The left arm had been lost in a hurricane and had been replaced 
with an adapted table leg. Large cracks had been filled with putty and a hole in the top of the 
head had been stuffed with newspapers and then coated with tar. Loose pieces had to be 
taped in place. 

Restoration work was done by Faye Wrubel, a student at the Cooperstown Graduate Pro- 
gram in Conservation of Historical and Artistic Works, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheldon Keck. 

Miss Wrubel carved a new arm, filled larger cracks with soft pine, and filled the hole in the 
head with a piece of basswood and then recarved it. 

The statue is now housed inside the courthouse, with a replica on the cupola. 
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Florence and Thelma Brown in front of their par- 
ents’ U-AUTO-LUNCH on Afton’s Main Street 
about 1916. 


Photo from Afton Historical Society. 


About 1916, Blanche and Paul Brown had a 
small lunch counter on Afton’s Main Street. It 
was named the U-AUTO-LUNCH. Their daugh- 
ters, Thelma and Florence, were small children 
at the time. Thelma was born in 1914 and Flor- 
ence in 1915. Blanche Parsons Brown had 
been a schoolteacher on Perch Pond Hill, just 
down the road from where she grew up. Paul 
became a lawyer and practiced in Afton until his 
death in 1943. Blanche died at age 95 in 1986. Florence died in 1994 and Thelma 
in 2003. 

A succession of businesses have stood on the U-AUTO-LUNCH site which was 
directly across the street from the Veterans of Foreign Wars Hall. In the 19th cen- 
tury, before the Great Fire of 1884, the general store of Harris Briggs was there. All 
of the wooden buildings in that area were burned. The rebuilt brick structures leave 
a gap at that spot. 

When I was in school, the Ideal Restaurant was in a more substantial wooden 
building on the site. I believe it was operated by Bob Hall and his wife. 

Dick Holdrege once told me that early movies were shown on a screen on the 
east side of Main Street in front of the restaurant. Spectators sat on the west side 
of the street in front of the brick stores, genuine al fresco viewing. 

Later, a small brick building replaced the wooden restaurant and was occupied 
by the Randolph Guy Insurance Agency and then the James Ernstrom Insurance 
Agency. Ken Smith’s Barber Shop shared the building at one time. 

The final business in the brick building was the David Dodge Insurance Agency. 
It remained there until David retired and the NBT Bank bought the property, razed 
the building, and installed its ATM and drivethrough outside lanes. 

Today there are fewer businesses in the town and village. Fortunately, we still 
have a choice of restaurants to supply our needs for coffee, meals, and sociability. 
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Morris J. Mudge, Jr. (left) and his helper in 
the entry to his store on Main Street. The 
Sullivan House across the street is reflected 
in the windows: It burned in 1898 to be re- 
built as the Afton Inn. 

Picture from George Mudge, 
Afton Historical Society. 

Elizabeth and Guy Dawson have recently 
purchased the store building where Linda 
Buman had her florist business. They will be 
putting in a grille and bake shop. The build- 
ing, erected after the Great Fire of 1884, has a long history. 

The original building on the site had been a toll-house at the end of the covered bridge 
in Bainbridge. It was moved to Afton about 1830 by Benjamin Jacobs, an enterprising 
businessman who took an interest in Afton. It was used as a store by various persons, but 
was owned and occupied by Joseph A. Decker when it burned in 1884. 

Joe Decker rebuilt the store as a brick block and operated a general store there until 
he sold it to Morris J. Mudge, Jr. in 1889. Mr. Mudge was born in Afton on March 26, 1856 
and was educated in Afton schools. He was in business in Harpursville with his brother 
Arthur before coming to Afton. Zenas Tarble, William Partridge, and L.B. Farnsworth had 
successive meat markets in the basement. 

In 1911, Mr. Mudge still had the store but had also begun his flour, feed, and grain 
business near the river bridge. Later moved to Mill Street, it became M.J. Mudge and 
Son, then A.A. Mudge and Sons. It is now the location of McDowell and Walker. 

The Mudge building eventually became the Jenks and Swart Department Store which I 
remember from my youth. Later it was Stone’s Department Store and continued as such 
for several years. It was also operated by Nick Johnson. 

Eventually, the interior was remodeled and the Afton Christian Assembly Church occu- 
pied most of the rear portion. Various shops have been in the front. While the Greens 
owned the Treasure Chest, they expanded into part of the building and I believe that a 
tanning salon was in part of it. Steve Mason, architect, occupied the front for a short time 
and was succeeded by Mary Lockwood’s Tack Shop. The most recent business there 
was Linda Buman’s Sunshine Hill Florist. 

This building, although it has had many tenants, has never been empty for long. The 
overhead apartments have also had continuous residents 
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The rear wooden section of the brick 
block facing Main Street. It is opposite the 
building of the Afton Hose Company. The 
part with the advertising of G.F. Decker is 
now being converted into apartments. 

Picture from Lenora Knox Decker. 

March 1914. 

Phillip Canonaco of Bainbridge owns the 
brick block which was for many years a 
hardware store on the west side of Afton’s 
Main Street. He is now building apartments in the rear wooden portion of the structure. 

The building is on the site of the Jackson-Chaffee store which apparently burned in 
1885. Merlin Jackson came from the Town of Butternuts. Dates vary, but one account 
states that he built his store in 1837. He sold out his interest to Joseph B. Chaffee at 
the beginning of the Civil War. 

Merlin Jackson was 53 years old at the time of the 1855 New York Census. His 
household consisted of him, his wife Sylvia, son Charles, daughter Mary, mother-in-law 
Lucy Mason, sister Sarah, and servant Esther Smullen. Joseph Chaffee was 25 and 
his wife was Sarah. 

The store was just across the alley from the Sullivan House (now the Afton Inn), in a 
stereoscope picture of 1870. Then a sign advertised groceries, millinery plus two other 
illegible categories. Photograph rooms occupied a side wing, possibly a branch office 
of Albert North of Bainbridge, who took the picture. After Joseph sold out, Derby and 
Williams, Charles Hill, and Albert Hyde occupied the building. Mr. Hyde was there 
briefly after the Great Fire of 1884, across the street, destroyed his drug store. 

The present brick building was put up by Henry B. Kirtland as a hardware store. 
After his death it was operated by his son Erwin for a few years. A picture dated 1903 
has the name C.E. Carrington on the awning. He had a general store. For thirteen 
years, George F. Decker also had a general store there. The Morgan family then had a 
hardware store there for several years. This was succeeded by owners Eugene Web- 
ster, Littlewood, and Marion and Glenn Swart. It has had a variety of occupants since 
then. 

Apartments are located on the second floor in space that was once a hall for public 
use. The facade had been changed, the cornice removed, and the entrance door 
moved to the center. 
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Undated business card of CD. Cole, pro- 
prietor of the St. James Hotel in Afton. 
Distances by rail to east and west are 
listed on the back plus the stage line to 
Deposit. 

Card from Afton Historical Society. 

The site of the Rendezvous Cocktail 
Lounge has had a long history. The earli- 
est record is of Cook’s Hotel, opened by 
Nathaniel M. Cook in 1878. He had had a 
saloon there since 1872. He was the son of James B. Cook, a prominent Afton physi- 
cian and would have been 30 years old in 1878. 

In April of 1880, Herb Clapper was substituting for Sam Smith, the popular clerk of 
the hotel. Sam was visiting friends in Oneonta. In 1883, a billiard parlor was added. 

Cook's Hotel burned in the Great Fire of 1884. The building was insured for $3,500 
but the loss was $4,000. A new brick hotel was erected in 1885 and a brick barn was 
built in July in back where the parking lot is now located. In May, Lane, Olendorf, and 
Cook were painting the interior of the hotel. 

In 1889, renamed the St. James, the hotel was under the management of Chas. W. 
Poyer, who later went into business with William Phelps at the Phelps House, now the 
Afton Inn. In 1894, the St. James was under the management of Eleazar Everard. It 
had been newly refurbished, with rates of $1 per day. 

The Premium Books of the Afton Driving Park and Agricultural Association are a 
great source of information for the years in which they took advertising. In 1903, C.D. 
Bowman was proprietor. He was succeeded in 1904 by G.L. Page, whose bar was 


stocked with "choice wines, liquors, cigars.” 

Several hotels prospered in Afton from the coming of the D.&H. Railroad in 1867 
until the motor car became affordable to more and more people. The “drummers,” trav- 
eling salesmen, and fair people used the hotels, arriving by train. The rapid turnover of 
what had been Cook’s Hotel may have been a result. 

By 1916, no longer a hotel, the building housed the Eureka Market, a meat market 
owned by LeSuer and Williams. They were succeeded by Winan’s Market in 1937. 
Frank and Martha Page operated Page’s Market there until they retired. This was the 
last store in the building. Two floors of apartments still occupy what were once hotel 
rooms above what is now the Rendezvous Cocktail Lounge. 
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The trusty Brockway straight job used by 
Berne# Decker to haul coal for many 
years. 

Picture from Charles Decker ; 

Sometime in 1937, my father, Bernett 
Decker, purchased a steam boiler and 
cast iron radiators from a house being 
razed in Binghamton. Andy Colton, father 
of Ralph Colton, installed the used sys- 
tem in our farm house. We had always 
burned wood cut from our woodlot, but now we needed coal for steady heat. 

My father went to the Scranton area with his truck to get a load of coal. Soon, my 
grandfather, Frank Decker, my great uncle, George Decker, and my uncles Ellery 
Docker and Arthur Grover were requesting coal for their stoves and furnaces. My 
father found himself in business with an extra source of income during the latter years 
of the Depression. 

At first we had an outside bin and scales for weighing orders. Then he built the coal 
shed with inside bins and scales. We also had an endless belt conveyor, a very noisy 
contraption for loading and unloading. 

Many people bought coal by the 100 pound bag and came all hours of the day and 
night. My father usually left home for the coal country at about 8 P.M., returning at 
about 3 A.M, He would then sleep until about 11 A.M. Neven Schultes, and often my 
brothers and I, would deliver the coal over a wide area after milking and barn chores 
were done. During World War II, he often made two trips a day with a tractor trailer. 
Then we had to get up at about midnight to unload the first load so that he could go 
back. 

The different sizes of coal (stove, chestnut, pea, and rice) sold for different prices, 
the largest being the most expensive. In the 1940’s, chestnut coal sold for $8.50 a ton. 
A call to Mirabito Fuel Group revealed that this month chestnut sells for $195 per ton. 

I think that hauling coal was my father’s favorite occupation. He loved driving a truck 
and visitinr with cronies while the coal was being loaded at the breaker. At various 
times he uought coal at Carbondale, Blakely, Jermyn, and perhaps other places. 

Sometimes we got S.O.S. calls in the middle of the night when my father had a 
breakdown with his truck. Then Neven Schultes, Ralph Colton, and sometimes myself 
would have to go to the rescue. 
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Frank and Daisy Decker with what may 
have been their first car which he bought 
in 1916. I cannot identify the year of the 
car. 

Photo print from negative of 
Daisy Hurd Decker. 

According to family lore, my grandfather, 
Frank Decker, bought his first car in 
1916, supposedly a Buick. He had never 
driven a car, so my father went with him 
to Binghamton, probably on the train, to get the car. I don’t believe that my father, 
then 14 years old, had ever driven a car either, but he was very mechanically minded. 
He drove the car home. I don’t believe that a driver’s license was then required. 

My grandfather never really made the transition from the horse and buggy days to 
the motor age. When he was plowing with a tractor on our farm, across the road from 
my Aunt Bernice Grover’s house, she would be amused to see him haul up on the 
steering wheel and yell, “Whoa, whoa” at the end of a furrow. 

What is now the little house next door to mine was built as a garage for my grand- 
father’s first car. When I was young, there were three bays, the two ends ones with 
sliding doors. The middle bay had stairs going up against the inside wall. There was 
an old-fashioned work bench with a large wooden clamp for holding materials being 
worked on. 

In 1936, Neven Schultes came to work for my father on the farm. My father then 
converted the garage into a tenant house, lowering the ceiling to make room for bed- 
rooms overhead. Neven and his wife Mary raised seven children there. Neven was 
still working here when my father died in 1976. Neven died in 1996. 

My friends, John Restaino and Paul DuBois, redid the upstairs, making a studio 
apartment which I rented for several years. For a time, Tony Mott had an antique shop 
downstairs. 

Later Ed Pitt renovated the whole building, making a one-family house. He and 
Bonnie and the boys lived there while they were building the log house next door. 

Now Robert and Susan Robinson own the “little house” and are doing more reno- 
vations. They recently had a well drilled, so that the water system is now separate 
from mine. 

An example of recycling. The former garage continues to be useful. 
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The stone farmhouse near Harper’s 
Ferry where I stayed three nights on my 
recent trip. 

Picture by Charles Decker. 

The area where my friends John 
Restaino and Mark Schiavone live is a 
very historic one. Their address is 
Harper's Ferry, near the site of John 
Brown’s pre-Civil War raid. The house 
where my friend once lived was in the same block in Charles Town, W.V. as the site of 
the gallows on which John Brown was hanged. 

The battlefields of Cedar Creek, Opequon, and Antietam are within a short distance. 
I have seen an engraving of Chenango County militiamen encamped at Bolivar Heights 
above Harper’s Ferry where the Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers meet. 

The 114th Regiment of Infantry from Chenango County fought in the battles of Cedar 
Creek and Opequon. At Cedar Creek, from that regiment, 115 men were killed, 
wounded, or missing. At Opequon, 188 men were in those categories. This was a terrible 
toll for a county which still has about the same population as it had during the Civil War. 
The first Rural Free Delivery route in the U.S. was established in Harper’s Ferry in 1893. 

There are several colleges in the area, including Shepherd College at Shepherds- 
town, W.Va., and Shenandoah College at Winchester, Va. Shepherdstown’s main street 
has cafes and shops frequented by students who greet adults like me with “Good morn- 
ing, sir.” 

On my return north from a trip south in April, I again stayed with my friends near 
Harper’s Ferry. While there, we attended a piano recital at Shenandoah College by 
Robert Strain, a friend of my hosts. His recital was toward the awarding of a Doctor’s 
Degree in Music. He played works by J.S. Back, Beethoven, Chopin and Ginastera. 
My friends, knowing of my diminished hearing, suggested we sit near the front of the 
hall. At a few rows back, some of the music was so thunderous that they needed not to 
have worried about my hearing it. 

My friends live in an early 19th century stone farmhouse, to which they have added a 
harmonizing modern wing with up-to-date plumbing. The old part, now restored, has 
foot-and-a-half thick walls with wainscoting and a fireplace in each room. It was here that 
a reception was held for the pianist. I knew many of the guests from before, some hav- 
ing formerly lived in Chenango County. 
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A house on Front Street in Binghamton 
shown toppling into the Chenango 
River during the flood of 1935. 

From “Floodtide in the Southern Tier, 
New York State — July 1935". 

Raging flood waters can be terrifying 
and there is no way to stop them. I was 
away on a trip the first week of April 
when our area experienced what was 
said to be the worst flood since 1936. 
The first flood that I remember well 
was in 1935. It ravaged a very large area from Hornell to Norwich and from Ithaca to 
Delhi. There was tremendous damage to homes, businesses, roads and railroads. Over 
50 people lost their lives. A vivid memory is of having my tonsils out at the Bainbridge 
Hospital during the flood and wondering if we would be washed away. 

In 1936, our area was again struck by a severe flood. Friends from Binghamton had 
a cottage on our river bank for many years and the water was halfway up the window 
facing our house. Everything inside was soaked and muddy. Since water had to be car- 
ried from our house to the cottage, clean-up was a laborious task. 

The Mississippi River, draining a huge area of the central United States, had disas- 
trous floods in 1927 and 1965. Another, I believe in the late 1930’s, caused widespread 
damage. I remember sitting glued to the radio, listening to reports of its progress and 
destruction. 

In January during the 1950's, melting snow and heavy rains caused the Susque- 
hanna to flood. Water covered the road and fields on the East Side. The summer 
before, I had built a new barbed wire fence around a section of pasture which I rented 
on the Faulkner farm. The water suddenly froze into a three inch layer of ice over the 
fence posts. They were driven three feet into the ground under the weight of the ice 
when the water receded. The wire was broken at most every post and they were diffi- 
cult to pull out. 

The highways have been raised in several places so that flooding is less frequent, 
but in this last flood, the road was impassible between my place and Afton and between 
my place and Nineveh. Again there was much property damage and some loss of life. 

Flood walls and flood control dams, such as those at Whitney Point and East Sidney, 
have been a great help in reducing destruction. 
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Desk of native chestnut wood and wooden cannon from 
meeting rooms of the G.A.R. in Afton. The articles are 
now in the military room of the Afton museum. 

Picture by Charles J. Decker. 

The Grand Army of the Republic, or G.A.R. , was 
an organization of Civil War soldiers who fought for 
the North. It was founded April 6, 1866, at Decatur, III. 
by Benjamin F. Stephenson. Its purpose was “to 
strengthen fellowship between men who fought to pre- 
serve the Union, to honor those killed in the war, to pro- 
vide care for their dependents, and to uphold the 
Constitution.” 

In 1890 there were 409,489 members, but over the 
years, membership decreased until the last G.A.R. veteran died in 1955. The organization 
ceased to exist in 1956. 

Vanderburg Post, No. 12, G.A.R. S. N Y. was organized in Afton on Apr. 5, 1879, with 24 
charter members. They were John Robb, Alonzo Phillips, Washington Mead, W.H. Wilder, 
John S. Kelley, Perry Ellis, A. Huffcut, Geo. P. Smith, Theodore Cables, Charles G. 
Aylsworth, James A. Houston, B. Whitaker, Geo. Figger, John Higley, Geo. Woods, 
F.L. Willey, Charles Handy, Geo. B. Hickox, Charles Fisher, Thomas Wilkins, Zenas 
Tarble, Frank M. Mead, Charles A. Davis, and Henry Andrews. 

In July 1879 there were 98 members. Many were from Chenango County’s 114th Regi- 
ment. Others moved here later, after having served in other regiments. 

The meeting rooms were down Railroad Avenue, back of the brick business blocks. 
The parking lot now occupies that space. The G.A.R. met every Saturday night. 

The G.A.R. badge was a bronze star on a ribbon. It depicted a soldier and sailor shak- 
ing hands in front of a figure of Liberty. 

New York State G.A.R. members held annual encampments at various places around 
the state. In 1910 it was in Syracuse and Commander Rufus R. Lord and delegate 
George A. Haven attended. In 1920 it was again in Syracuse and Commander Lord and 
George W. Johnson attended. 

The G.A.R., under orders from John A. Logan, started the celebration of Memorial Day, 
then called Decoration Day. Old pictures show the parade led by the G.A.R., heading 
down Caswell Street from Main Street to decorate the graves of Civil War veterans buried 
in the Baptist cemetery. This year, the graves of Civil War and other veterans will be 
marked with flags by members of V.F.W. Post 3529. 
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St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in Harpursville, 
now the Museum of the Old Onaquaga Histori- 
cal Society. It was here that our tour of family 
sites began. 

Postcard from Town Historian. 

Marty Lathan and his friend Sheila came to 
visit me last weekend from LeRoy, N.Y., home 
of Jell-O. I had met Marty a few years back 
when he was in the area to trace his family 
and its roots in Delaware and Otsego Coun- 
ties. Some of his Lathans are buried in Wells Bridge. An Arbuckle uncle owned a hotel 
in Delhi and a Lathan was a miller there. 

On this trip, they wanted to visit museums in the area. We started at the Afton 
Museum where we have several Mormon items in the barn. We started out to see the 
Mormon sites in the valley, but after visiting St. Luke’s Museum in Harpursville, their 
interest switched to sites connected with my family. 

Their interest was piqued by my answer to their question as to why I had joined the 
Old Onaquaga Historical Society at old St. Luke’s Episcopal Church. It was because my 
grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, had grown up on a farm on Hurd Road near the 
museum. When she was very young, her family attended St. Luke’s Church since it was 
close by. Her mother sang in the choir. When she and her brother Ray were older, they 
traveled to the Nineveh Presbyterian Church where they were members. 

We then made a circle tour to Windsor, up Route 17 to Upper Court Street, and then 
back over the hill on the Colesville Road. Libby Crawford Hurd, first wife of my great 
grandfather Griffin Hurd, and her infant child are buried in the cemetery in Harpursville. 
Near Centervillage is the house where my great grandmother Rachel Bevier Decker 
grew up. Near Windsor is the site of the Simon Buell house and the grave of Grover 
Buell, great grandfather of Daisy Hurd Decker. Adah Belle Buell Hurd lived in a house 
which stood across the road from the "Shaker Barn” near Windsor when she was a girl. 

On the Colesville Road is the house built of used materials by my great uncle Ray 
Hurd when he was about 80 years old. The Hurd homestead stands on Hurd Road as 
does the former one-room school where my grandmother Decker taught. We also 
stopped at the Doraville School, now in Harpursville as a museum, where my grand- 
mother also taught in 1899. 

This tour revealed to me wLat deep roots I have in this area. 
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The Josiah Stowell house on Route 7 in Afton. 
Located on the Reiling farm, it is now an important 
stop for Mormon tourists. 

Photo from Town Historian. 

Squeezed in between the Afton Historical Society’s 
Rummage Sale and the Presbyterian Church’s Plant 
Sale have been visits by Mormon researchers. 

The first was Taylor Hollist, a retired professor 
from Oneonta. He has been collecting stories about 
the incidents in which local people told about Joseph 
Smith’s supposed attempts to walk on water. Taylor 
has now completed his paper and presented me 
with a copy. 

Last week, Craig Ostler and Ray Huntington, professors at Brigham Young University 
in Provo, Utah, spent about four hours with me. Craig had been here before with his fam- 
ily and discovered in the Afton Museum an early surgeon’s kit containing a circular, hand 
operated saw, similar to one used on the leg of Joseph Smith when he had a bone infec- 
tion as a youth. 

We made the usual circle tour of Mormon sites, beginning with the old Universalist 
Church, attended by the Joseph Knight family before it decided to follow Joseph Smith in 
what became known as the Colesville Branch of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. Just down the road is the site of the old Mormon House where Joseph Smith and 
Emily Hale were married on January 18, 1829, by Justice of the Peace, Zechariah Tarble. 

Next was the reported Joseph Knight home, now empty, below Nineveh on the East 
Windsor Road. Formerly the Harold Davy property, it is now vacant. We had permission 
to take pictures of Pickerel Pond on the opposite side of the road. Mormon baptisms are 
said to have taken place there. 

Across the Susquehanna, the Nineveh Presbyterian Church had as a member Josiah 
Stowell, who brought Joseph Smith to the area to search for treasure. Several of Smith’s 
detractors were also members of the church. The house next to the church is said to 
incorporate the original church building which existed when Smith was in the area. 

The Josiah Stowell house, recently the Reiling home, is now owned by Steve Glenn of 
Provo and is being restored. The schoolhouse attended by Smith is nearby, but the build- 
ing was replaced after a fire. 

The final stop was the Afton Museum where the surgeon’s kit was again photographed 
and the barn was visited to see the Mormon House mantelpiece. *Tf ff 
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Presson (or Preston) Peck was twice wounded in Louisi- 
ana during the Civil War. He returned to Afton where his 
family operated the Peck Mills at Middlebridge. 

Picture from Town Historian. 

In preparing a display for the Armed Forces Day program 
at the Afton Museum, I realized that this year is the 140th 
anniversary of the end of the Civil War. Gen. Robert E. Lee 
surrendered to Gen. Ulysses S. Grant at Appomattox 
Courthouse on Apr. 9, 1865. In letters from local Union sol- 
diers, one gets insights into the feelings and experiences 
of soldiers which are not found in the general textbook. 
Presson Peck of Afton wrote two letters, one dated May 
28 and one dated July 21, 1863. Near Brashear, La., his 114th Regiment was 
attacked by guerillas. He was in the rear guard which was also accompanied by about 
14,000 negroes, apparently refugees, being transported in over 670 four-mule carts 
and cane wagons. There was a general stampede which was finally halted by the 
regiment’s Lt. Col. Per Lee. Bets were being taken that the 114th would be returning 
to New York within two months. 

In the second letter, Peck recounts his injuries received in battle at Port Hudson, 
La. His right wrist was “scratched” by a rebel “pill.” To him it looked more like a wound 
from a pick ax or crowbar. At the same instant a second “pill” passed below his collar 
bone, near his left breast, and then into his right side where it was removed from just 
below his armpit. He made light of these injuries. Optimistically, “The boys here think 
the war is about wound up.” 

On Aug. 21, 1863, Hanford D. Rowe of Sanford wrote to Zenas Tarble from the 
U.S. Army Hospital at Baltimore where he was a nurse. Zenas had also been a nurse 
there but was now in New Orleans. Hanford felt blessed that he received a letter from 
home every week, which Zenas probably did not, being in the battle zone. Washing- 
ton Mead’s wife and two babies had recently visited from Afton. More pessimistic, 
Hanford asks Zenas if he thinks the war “will ever end.” 

Another Town of Afton soldier was Rosetta Wakeman, alias Pvt. Lyons Wakeman. 
On Apr. 14, 1864, she fought in the Battle of Pleasant Hill, La., and lay all night 
among the dead and wounded. She died June 19, 1864, in New Orleans from chronic 
diarrhea. 
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Afton’s World War II Honor Roll. The 
sign was built by William Ferguson 
and was lettered by Rev. Clifford E. 
Webb. 

Picture from Afton Historical Society 
calendar for 1998. 


Memorial Day was observed this 
week throughout the nation. In the 
Afton Presbyterian Church, Lay Preacher Lynn Reeves ably led the service. She 
set aside time to remember those men and women who have served in the 
Armed Forces from World War I to the present time. 

In the Afton Museum is a framed list of 313 service personnel from World War 
II from the Town of Afton. Some of them were photographed by Ward Williams 
and are also framed together. The Town Honor Roll once stood near the old 
Bandstand. 

The Presbyterian Church has Honor Rolls for both World War I and World 
War II. For World War I, 14 names are listed. Seven are Army, four are Navy, 
one Marine, one Aviation, and one Hospital Corps. A later member of the church 
was in the Army. 

On the World War II Honor Roll, 23 names appear. Ten were in the Army, ten 
were in the Navy, two in the Air Force, and one in the Marine Corps. None of 
them died in the war, but only three of the 23 are still living. Four other service 
men have been members of the church, but only one is now living and he was 
present. 

For the Korean War era, three men, two in the Army and one in the Navy, 
were remembered. The one still living was in church. Two men served during the 
Vietnam conflict and one of them is still living. None could be named from Desert 
Storm from the church. 

Today, two young women are serving in the Army, one overseas. A young 
man is serving in the Naval Reserve. 

This is a large number of service men and women to be associated with a 
small congregation. Lynn paid tribute to them and the sacrifices that they made 
and are making so that we can come to church and worship as we see fit. 
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Hoppy, a Decker pet, sitting on the well-traveled path 
to the gas station. 

Photo by Charles Decker. Dec. 1947. 

Several years ago, friends from New Jersey and New 
York City suggested that I build a deck or patio on the 
rear of my house. Their idea was to have privacy out 
of the view of passersby. I already had a large front 
porch, added by my grandparents in 1909, when new 
houses had porches and old ones, like mine, had 
them added. 

My friends didn’t know that I had been brought up 
as a front-yard person. My father had built the gas sta- 
tion in 1929, and from then until he died in 1976 the 
gas station was the focus of our daily lives. Even though we were farmers, an eye 
had to be kept out front to keep track of customers. We were all, adults and children, 
on call to pump gas, check oil, wash windshields, and in season to dip ice cream. 

Some later acquaintances always take off their shoes when indoors. We could not 
do that as we had to be ready to run out the door when a customer appeared. 

Many neighbors and townspeople came to buy ice cream on a warm summer eve- 
ning. My mother did most of the dipping at that hour, while trying to get the four of us 
bathed and put to bed. A single dip was 50 and a double dip was 100. Pints, hand 
packed, were 250 and quarts 400. During Fair Week, then in August, we always 
stayed open late until the fair crowd had stopped by for ice cream. During good 
weather, that was a busy time. 

Family pets were always evident when waiting on gas station customers. A black 
duck, survivor of a flock, caused much amusement as it waddled down the path 
behind my mother and then back to the porch upon her return. We always had at 
least one dog. Spilled ice cream cones were always replaced free and the dog was 
the beneficiary of an extra treat. 

When we were small, our sand pile was along the path to the gas station, where 
my mother could keep track of us while watching the pumps. It was always marked 
by toy dump trucks and other toys. 

Even today, my front windows remain unblocked by curtains as I am so used to 
watching out front, day and night. 
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Logo of the 1885 Sandborn Insurance Map. 

From Cally Pletl to Afton Town Historian. 


Maps can be great sources of information about 
places and people in our area. The earliest map of 
Chenango County which I have is dated 1829 and is 
from the Atlas published by David H. Burr. It shows 
the great lots surveyed after the purchase of the origi- 
nal Clinton Township in 1785. Streams, villages, 
stage roads, county roads, mills, schools, and 
churches are shown. Individual homesites do not 
appear. An almost identical roll-up map has the date 
obliterated but printed data are from 1838. 

The 1855 wall map has all of the above information, but also shows farmsteads with 
the names of the residents. There is no inset of the Village of Afton which was then 
South Bainbridge. 

The next large roll-up wall map is dated 1863 and includes the counties of Chenango 
and Cortland. This map includes an inset of the village with the names of the owners of 
homes and businesses. 

The 1 875 Atlas of Chenango County by Beach Nichols has a good map of the town 
and a detailed inset of the village. It is more legible than the wall maps which are 
printed on fabric-backed paper which has tended to darken with age. The darker color 
of this material does not copy well. 

The Sandborn Insurance Maps show only village streets and give great detail. I have 
access to one for 1885 and one for 1891 . These are in large scale and show the out- 
lines of buildings, including porches and bay windows. Business places are in pink and 
residences are in yellow. There is also information about the kind of heating and lighting 
and whether there is a night watchman for a business. Some street names have been 
changed over the years. 

A town map from the 1960’s shows all of the roads with names much as they are 
today. Locations of buildings are shown, but without the names of owners. 

Beginning with the 1855 map. one can trace ownership of a piece of property, aug- 
mented by census records. If a home appears for the first time on a map, it can be 
approximately dated. A house existing today may not be the original one, but newspa- 
pers and scrapbooks may give dates of fires or replacements. An example is St. Ann’s 
Church which was struck by lightning and burned in 1890. ^ h<*i 
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Arched sign of the Livery and Feed 
Stables of Burt Reynolds and Will 
Briggs at the left of the Central 
House, now the Afton Inn . Home of 
harness-maker Rufus Smith in 
background under arch . 

Postcard from Town Historian. 


I have been looking through vari- 
ous sources for advertising, signs, 
and souvenirs bearing the names 
of Afton businesses and organizations. This is in preparation for producing the 2006 
calendar for the Afton Historical Society. 

I discovered that many businesses and products do not exist today, but were adver- 
tised in 1902 when Hanford’s “Directory of Chenango County” was published. 

Today we do not have acetylene gas generators, but at the time of the fire which 
burned the Pierce Sash and Blind Factory in 1902, there was such a plant on the Pierce 
property which produced artificial gas for lighting. The Presbyterian Church had gas 
lights for a short time. 

In 1902, there were five blacksmiths in Afton, just at the beginning of the “Automobile 
Age.” Today there is one horse-shoer listed in the Chenango County phone directory. 
Related to the blacksmith business were one harness maker and two carriage and 
wagon makers. Spoke manufacturers provided those parts for wagon and buggy 
wheels. 

Livery stables, of which there were five in Afton, catered to residents and travelers 
who came by train who needed to hire horses and carriages for specific lengths of time. 
Draymen, the truckers of the time, were for hire to haul heavy loads in wagons. 

There were many stage lines in Chenango County. One that served Afton was the 
Deposit and Afton Stage line which took 3 1/2 hours for the trip, each way. Today we 
cannot even take the train or a bus in Afton for distant travel. 

Hop growers and ice dealers have also disappeared. Before 1900, there were about 
36 farms in Afton which grew hops, when Cooperstown was the “Hop Capital” of the 
U.S. Hops are now grown on the West Coast. The ice man has been superseded by 
the modern ice cube producing electric refrigerator and the ice chest at the supermar- 
ket. The Afton Museum barn has such curiosities as ice tongs, ice saws, pike poles, 
and a horse-drawn ice plow. 

Some of the media for advertising have also disappeared. Blotters, no longer used 
after the advent of the ball-point pen, once were printed with all kinds of business 
advertising. 
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A carriage made by Brewster and Co. of 
New York City. The folding tops were similar 
to the one on the vehicle bought by E.R. Hitt. 

Picture from " American Carriages , Sleighs, 
Sulkies, and Carts" by Don H. Berkebile, 

1977. 

On July 3, 1891, the following document was 
drawn up. “Know Ye, that I, E.R. Hitt, of the 
Town of Afton, County of Chenango, State of New York am indebted unto A.W. Pow- 
ers of Oxford, Chenango County, N.Y. in the sum of Sixty Dollars and fifty Cents, 
being for the purchase price of a Brewster top buggy”. 

I do not find any information about E.R. Hitt but Alanson W. Powers was a wagon 
maker and carriage dealer in Oxford. 

J. Brewster was the most famous of all coach builders in America and nis business 
was located on Broome Street in New York City. The “Road Coach" was chiefly a 
commercial vehicle, although a few were used for private driving. The "Drag" was 
used only as a private coach. In illustrations, they are almost identical. 

Probably the model bought by Mr. Hitt was a type with a top like a Brewster vehi- 
cle. Another illustration shows an English-Quarter Landau built by Brewster. It had a 
falling top and was very expensive. Two tops unfolded to form an enclosed coach. 
The buggy from Mr. Powers may have been an imitation of the Brewster vehicle. 

Nineteenth century pictures of Afton show the rails in front of the stores where 
horse drawn vehicles were tied up. Watering troughs were at the corner of Main and 
Spring Streets and at the intersection of the East Side. Each residence had a barn for 
housing the horses and their vehicles. 

Many serious accidents happened when horses were frightened by trains and later 
by automobiles. In my youth, our neighbor, Charles Fisher, still drove my grandfa- 
ther’s old yellow buggy to town. One day, as he was homeward bound in front of our 
gas station, a car started to pass, not seeing another car coming around the curve 
from the other direction. The passing car pulled back in behind the buggy, but struck 
the rear, throwing Charlie to the ground. His bald scalp was torn off into a flap, but the 
doctor stitched it back on and it healed. 

The horses started to run away, but were stopped when they went straddle of the 
maple tree on the corner of our yard. 
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Decoration Day at Afton in 
1895. The parade is just turn- 
ing down Caswell Street to 
go to the First Baptist Church 
Cemetery to decorate the 
graves of Civil War soldiers. 
Stereoscope card from 
John Gregg. 
Afton Historical Society. 

This Fourth of July weekend has been the occasion for several area parades to cele- 
brate the Declaration of Independence from England in 1776. A Public Radio broadcast 
reminded us of the great cost to the signers of that document. Some died in the Revolu- 
tionary War and some had their property destroyed. 

On Saturday, July 2, I sat at St. Luke’s Museum in Harpursville, where I had a great 
vantage point to view the parade there as it passed along the street. The Nineveh Pres- 
byterian Church received much publicity in local papers for its prize-winning float. 

Afton always has a parade on Memorial Day when marchers pass along Main Street, 
then to the river bridge, and finally to Foster Park where a formal ceremony is held to re- 
member veterans of all wars. In years past, the parade marched to the First Baptist 
Cemetery to decorate the graves of Civil War soldiers. 

Probably the grandest parade in Afton was in 1879 when Vanderburg Post of the 
G.A.R. was host to the 114th Regiment Reunion. Seventy-five veterans and their fami- 
lies boarded the train in Norwich and were joined by more men at Guilford and other sta- 
tions. At Sidney, men from New Berlin and Unadilla Valley met the group. At Afton they 
paraded from the D.&H. Station to the Pagoda. In front of the Pagoda stood the veter- 
ans, surrounded by “thousands of Interested spectators.” After several orations, begun 
by Rev. E.P. Jacobs of the First Baptist Church of Afton, the Afton Cornet Band provided 
music, followed by more orations, a notable one by Maj. Gen. John G. Robinson of Bing- 
hamton. This was followed by more band music and a half-hour speech by Capt. Char- 
les W. Underhill of Hamilton. 

Another parade, led by Col. Samuel R. Per Lee on a spirited gray horse, ended at 
food tables set up in a tent on the school grounds. A feast was served to between 1500 
and 2000 people in several sittings. 

After a business meeting at Sullivan Hall, the visitors reboarded the train and returned 
to their homes, declaring that it had been a red-letter day for the 114th. 
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A souvenir window decal which was received by 
each alumnus at the July 9 dinner. 

Prepared by Judy June. 

School reunions are fun but require a lot of planning 
and preparation. The Afton Central School Alumni 
Association has been in the process of reorganiza- 
tion for the past two years and has had several ex- 
tra meetings. 

The original Afton High School Alumni Banquets 
were held the week of Commencement in conjunc- 
tion with Baccalaureate and Class night events. The 
last of these was held in 1 969 when lack of interest 
caused discontinuation. 

A few years later, under the urging of Thelma Brown of the Class of 1932, a few 
classes, including hers, began reunions again. This then expanded to include all of 50 
years or more plus the 49th anniversary class. 

After several years, younger classes asked to be included and this has been done in 
2004 and 2005. A membership fee of $5 has brought in about 200 paid memberships. 
Those, with some larger donations, have enabled the group to establish a bank account 
which allowed the awarding of the first $1000 scholarship to Emily Terrana this June. 

This year the Alumni Reunion was held at the Silo Restaurant on July 9 with 140 peo- 
ple present, the largest number ever. It was preceded by a tour of the school, led by 
Marge Secrest. The event date has been set for the second Saturday in July, to avoid all 
of the busy activities of June, and so that alumni can plan on that date each year. 

A social hour, both before and after the dinner, enabled friends and classmates to be- 
come reacquainted. Mick McClain played background music on the piano for the enter- 
tainment of those present. 

Ray Decker was Master of Ceremonies for the program. Betty Briggs presented a 
very informative overview of present and projected activities for the school. The Class of 
1970 had the largest attendance followed by the Class of 1965. Marion McKee Cook of 
the Class of 1935 and Elnora Merritt Boykin of the Class of 1936 represented the earli- 
est classes. Elnora had driven herself from Texas and was joined at the reunion by a 
large group of family members. 

The most important part of the business meeting was the adoption of by-laws first pro- 
posed by Rudy Schuster and adapted by Ernie Cutting. 
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2005 view of SUNY Delhi - College of 
Technology. 

From SUNY Delhi online catalog. Courtesy 
of Sidney ; Memorial Public Library. 

Last week, Jim Scott of Nineveh gave me 
a folder found in a house being torn 
down on Blowers Hill Road. It contained 
course notes and exam papers of Dennis 
McKown, who must have lived in the house at one time. The papers are from Delhi 
Agriculture and Technical College from the spring term of 1978. Courses included 
General Physics, Construction II, Math I, and Introduction to Film. 

Dennis got good grades in math and not-so-good grades in physics. I found no 
graded papers for construction. 

The Introduction to Film was interesting as it had a full listing of movies to be 
shown, once a week, at the College Union from September 8 to May 12 of the 
school year. 

The assignments included the study of film-making, biographies of filmmakers, 
and technology and technique. The student, in this case Dennis, then wrote reviews 
of each film seen. 

Many well-known films of the period or before were shown at the College Union. 
Included were Great Gatsby, One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, Bound for Glory, 
Lost Horizon, Animal Crackers, Bonnie and Clyde, Patton, and Easy Street. 

In his review of Easy Street, starring Charlie Chaplin and Buster Keaton, Dennis 
received a C+. The teacher commented on his paper as follows: “Well organized 
essay. You need to make your points in a more specific manner. You are too general 
in discussing the various aspects of the two.” 

The State University Agricultural and Technical College at Delhi was founded in 
1913. It was a pioneer in two-year higher education for New York State. It was later, 
with other two-year colleges, included in the State University system. In 1974, the 
school had more than 3000 students in Agriculture, Business Mahagement, Con- 
struction Technology, and Hotel, Restaurant, and Institutional Management. Many 
Afton graduates have attended Delhi. Often a two-year college is a step to a univer- 
sity education. Today the school is known as SUNY Delhi - College of Technology. 
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Kyle Russell, Bonnie Stone [Pitt], Blake Russell, with 
Black Lab Lucy on Decker front steps. 

Picture by Charles Decker. 

I do not often have overnight company, but this sum- 
mer I have had several visitors. 

In May, Marty Lathan and his friend Sheila Spade 
came from Le Roy, N.Y., on their way to visit his 
ancestral sites in Wells Bridge and Delhi. I met Marty 
a few years ago and learned of his interest in history 
and genealogy. Le Roy is the home of JELL-0 and 
he is an avid collector of JELL-0 memorabilia. A cou- 
ple of years ago, he was bidding on E-Bay for a Delhi Sesquicentennial plate, but 
lost to a bid of $65. I found the same plate for him for $6 at a shop in Bainbridge. 

For the Afton Central School Alumni meeting, my brother Ray and his wife Mary 
spent three nights here, coming from Michigan. Ray was Master of Ceremonies for 
the program part of the meeting which was attended by 1 40 alumni at the Silo Res- 
taurant. Lois and Paul Oswald came back to my house with us and we were joined 
by their daughter Marie. The Oswalds had just arrived from Florida the day before 
and Lois was happy to see her sister, Mary Decker. 

On Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Danek came to visit Ray and Mary. Bill was Best 
Man for their wedding and the couples had met but once in the 50 years since then. 

Ray and Mary left Monday morning. Later that day, Bonnie Pitt (now using her 
maiden name Stone) arrived with her boys, Kyle and Blake. They formerly lived in 
the log house next door to me and the boys grew up with my dog Lucy. Their visit 
was less structured, as the boys wanted to get together with former classmates and 
Bonnie had a lunch date with a former co-worker at MeadWestvaco. Kyle and Blake 
came to live here at an early age and were surrogate grandsons to me. I always 
attended Grandparents Day at school at their invitation. I visit them in Georgia when 
I go south each spring. 

Bonnie rented a U-Haul trailer to take home some possessions from my barn. She 
measured carefully and, to my surprise, everything fitted in. 

I enjoyed my company but was glad to be able to follow my own schedule after 
their departure. 
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A Chenango Camper in appropriate setting at the 
Henry Ford Museum in Dearborn, Michigan. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

Three years ago, when I visited Ray and Mary 
Decker in Michigan, we all went to the Henry Ford 
Museum in Dearborn. I had been there before, 
but there were many new exhibits to see. Among 
them was a Chenango Camper, made in Norwich, 
N.Y. On two wheels, the canvas tent-like enclo- 
sure raised up and out to provide sleeping space. 
In good weather, table and chairs and cooking equipment could be set up outside. 

From 1932 to 1946, Rev. Clifford E. Webb was Pastor of the Afton Presbyterian 
Church. In those days, the church closed for the month of August when the minister 
took his vacation. The Webbs, including Clifford, his wife Lillian, daughter Shirley, 
and son Elliot, traveled with their Chenango Camper behind their car. I just talked to 
Shirley, my school classmate, and found that they usually went to Honeoye Lake in 
Western New York. Mr. Webb took his sign-making equipment to earn extra money 
during his vacation. One year he did signs for the campground owner. 

Their dog, a cocker spaniel named Jo, accompanied the family on these trips. 
After a gasoline fill-up, it was discovered that Jo was not with them. Backtracking to 
the gas station, they found Jo patiently waiting and all was well. 

The Boy Pioneers, of which I was a member, met weekly at the Parish House 
which then had basketball and shuffleboard courts. Mr. Webb had also set up a 
woodworking shop upstairs over the kitchen. Every Saturday, something was going 
on for the boys of the church. I still have items which I made in the shop for family 
members and myself. 

The Chenango Camper was also important for the Boy Pioneers’ annual camping 
trips to Chenango Valley State Park. These were led by Mr. Webb, Fred Crane, and 
Ward Merrell. They stayed in the camper while the boys slept in tents. I remember 
one very wet trip when the water ran into the tents, soaking our clothes and bedding. 
My father, Bernett Decker, sometimes transported the tents and equipment to the 
park in his coal truck. 

Mr. Webb had churches in De Ruyter and Unadilla before returning to Afton to live 
in his retirement. 
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Perch Pond Schoolhouse in 1905. Left to 
right: Julia Pinney, Maude Parsons, 
Blanche Parsons, Teacher Tena Griggs, 
Elton Parsons, Harry Hurlburt. 

Picture from Thelma Brown. 

On Saturday, I attended the Ice Cream 
Social at the Perch Pond School. It is a 
fund-raiser for the Perch Pond Cemetery 
across the road. The cemetery, which has 
markers with many familiar names, is 
neat and well-kept, indicating well-spent funds. 

The School, No. 6 on the 1908 Plat Book of Broome County map, is in the Afton 
School District, even though located in the Town of Colesville. When I was a student 
at Afton Central School, many students came on the bus from Perch Pond Hill. 
Among them were the Niles and Nabinger children. 

In the diary of Emerson Demeree, written in 1880, he tells of going from his home 
on Route 41 to Sunday Services in the school. It was part of the Harpursville Circuit 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. One anecdote relates that the minister was 
invited to take dinner with a member family after service, but found nobody at home. 

Much of my detailed information about Perch Pond Hill people came from Blanche 
Parsons Brown, mother of Thelma Brown. Blanche, the daughter of Lafayette 
Sylvester Parsons, was born in a house, now gone, on land on both sides of the 
road and surrounding the schoolhouse and the cemetery. She attended the school 
with her sister Maude and brother Elton. 

After finishing school Blanche attended Training Class in Unadilla along with Gol- 
die Goodnough Pratt of Afton. She taught for one year at Clark’s Hill School on Cass 
Road, known as the O’Brien District. She then taught in her home school for a time. 
The Afton Museum has her large hand bell which she used in her classroom. 

Blanche married Paul Brown in 1911 when she was twenty. They moved to Afton 
in 1919 and lived in the house next to Kelsy Manor for the rest of their lives. Paul 
graduated from Albany Law School in 1915 and was an attorney in Afton. He died in 
1943 and she in 1986. 

The obituary of David Robinson, who died in 1910, describes Perch Pond Hill as 
“an exceptionally inviting and desirable home community.’’ r z / , 

y ] i / 
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Looking up the road from Nineveh to 
Nineveh Junction to a once thriving 
railroad community. 

Picture from Bruce Tayler. 

This morning, at the Round Table 
Coffee Group at the Afton Cafe, 
Bruce Tayler gave me some post- 
cards, three of which are of Nineveh 
Junction. Two are different views of 
the “carriage road,” as opposed to 
“railroad,” I suppose, curving up to the railroad center. They probably date from about 
1910 as there is a horse-drawn carriage and a pedestrian on the road. 

Nineveh Junction got its big break from the building of railroads. In 1867, the Albany & 
Susquehanna Railroad reached Nineveh and then continued through the tunnel to Bing- 
hamton, where a big celebration was held on Jan. 12, 1869. 

After the big fight at the tunnel in Aug. 1869, the A. & S. gained control over the Erie. 
On Feb. 24, 1870, the A. & S. was leased to the Delaware & Hudson Coal Co. which, 
until then, had been shipping coal from its mines near Carbondale by canal boat to 
Rondout on the Hudson River. The D. & H. needed a route to ship coal overland to 
Albany and to Canada. On July 17, 1872, a connecting line was opened from Jefferson 
Junction, near Lanesboro, to bring coal directly from the mines to Nineveh Junction, 
hence its name. From there it could be shipped east and north. This was 27 miles shorter 
than sending cars all the way to Binghamton on the Erie. This new line had three rails like 
the D. & H. from Nineveh to Albany to accommodate 6 foot and standard gauge trains. In 
1876, over 30% of D. & H. receipts were from coal. 

Harpursville and Nineveh vied with Oneonta and other towns for the location of the 
new D. & H. shops, but lacked a large area of level ground. Oneonta won out in Apr. 
1872. Oneonta was considered close enough to service trains from the Jefferson Branch. 

Improvements on the road were always being made. In 1911, a grade reduction was 
made between Nineveh and Oneonta. More recently, a turn-around was built for pusher 
engines on the Fred Nesbitt farm, but became obsolete when Diesel engines came into 
use. It has since grown up to brush. 

Another old postcard shows Nineveh Junction at its heyday with all of the structures 
needed to fulfill its function. Today, the store, the depot, the water tower are all gone, 
leaving only the hotel. The last steam engine ran in 1953 and the last passenger train in 
1962, changing things forever. 
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Afton’s business section in a post- 
card dated 1906. Every business 
block then had canvas awnings to 
shade interiors from the sun. 

Picture from Town Historian. 

This last week, the owner of Vin- 
cent’s Restaurant has been adding 
an overhang canopy which con- 
nects the facades of all three of the 
buildings which he owns on Main 
Street. Constructed of sturdy mate- 
rials, it is reminiscent of the long row of awnings which the stores on both sides of 
the street had in the early twentieth century. 

In the picture postcard, Main Street *s still unpaved, but flagstone sidewalks have 
been installed and crosswalks connect the two sides at intervals. In wet weather, 
mud was the big hazard and in dry weather it was dust. Dimly, in the background of 
the picture can be seen two sprays of water arched over the street. A village ordi- 
nance required that residents sprinkle the dirt streets to lay the dust. 

The first three awnings on the east side of the street in the picture are on the 
buildings which are now the bank, the Village Variety Store and the Afton Bakery and 
Grill. The last three awnings are on the buildings owned by Vincent's. All of these 
brick buildings were built after the Great Fire of 1884. 

The first was the old Hyde Drug Store, founded by Albert Hyde and continued by 
his son, Burt, well into the twentieth century. Eventually Charles Goodwin became 
the owner. 

The middle store was that of Augustus England. Among later owners were Bert 
Lord and Whit McHugh. That building became the Afton Post Office and was used as 
such until the new Post Office was built on the present location. In the 1970’s, Char- 
les Goodwin closed in the alleyway between the two buildings and expanded his 
drug store. 

The third building was the drug store of Henry Carr until his death in the 1930's. 
Then it became the men’s clothing store of Clarence Eldred. The Masonic rooms 
were upstairs and the marble keystone in the upper facade gives the date 1884. A 
succession of restaurants has followed in what was the original part of Vincent’s, 
which has expanded to its present occupancy now connected by the new canopy. 
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Martin. Ray. Sylvia, and Charles Decker in a 
picture taken about 60 years ago in 
Brooklyn. 

Photo from Charles Decker album. 

The weekend of August 19-21, I, my brother 
Martin and his wife Martha, and my sister 
Sylvia and her husband Clint, went to Grass 
Lake, Michigan, to visit our brother Ray and 
his wife Mary. Their new retirement home 
has a lawn which slopes down to wetlands 
and Tims Lake which is about three times 
the size of Afton Lake. Several times, three sand hill cranes strutted across the lawn, 
several deer crossed into the trees, and a family of swans greeted us on the lake. 

The trip was through Canada from Lewiston, N.Y. and then to Sarnia before cross- 
ing into Michigan. I rode with Sylvia and Clint in their new Volkswagen sedan, so I 
could rest and doze when I wished. The trip took ten hours each way with an hour’s 
wait at the bridge approaching customs going and coming. I had driven to Skaneate- 
les Thursday night to meet Sylvia and Clint at her daughter’s house so we could get 
an early start. 

Although we were in Michigan only one day, the time was relaxing for me. I had 
no phone calls and no requests for historical information. I did write drafts for my arti- 
cle for the Tri-Town News and an item for the Presbyterian newsletter. 

At my niece’s house and at Ray’s house I slept in the lower bunk of a double bunk 
bed. I was reminded of my student days at Cornell University, where I slept in the 
same lower bunk all four of my years there. 

Ray has a pontoon boat on which he likes to give tours of the lake. It has a depth 
gauge and a fish finder. We had one trip in the morning and then went into Ann Arbor 
to visit Ray’s lab building. Lunch and a visit to some shops concluded that tour. 

Ray and Mary’s daughters Sue and Laura and families joined us for supper after 
which we had another boat ride and fed the swans. After a late dessert, back at the 
house, we played croquet and bocci on the sloping lawn. I seemed to do better on 
the upgrade. Light was provided by a hand-held flashlight. 

Such were the simple pleasures of our second Decker reunion. 
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The Afton Presbyterian Church as origi- 
nally built in 1876. The tower and front 
were changed when an addition was put 
on the front about 1905. Selah Decker 
and his wife were charter members. 

Postcard from Charles Decker. 

My recent trip to my brother’s house in 
Michigan reminded me of how a family 
can be dispersed over many years. 
When we passed the signs for London, 
Ontario, I remembered that David Decker, a brother of my great grandfather, Selah Decker, 
had been a pioneer settler in London Township in 1818-1819. He moved there from Jeffer- 
son in Schoharie County, N.Y. Selah Decker moved from Jefferson to where I live in 1866. 
He brought his two sons, Charles and Joseph. Chrystal Holmes Lindsey, a descendant of 
David, has chronicled this history of the family. On a visit to her in Michigan several years 
ago, she took me on a visit to her relatives and Decker sites in Michigan. There is a Decker- 
ville there. 

Our original Presbyterian-Congregational ancestor was the Rev. John Youngs, founder 
and pastor of the Congregational Church at Southold, Long Island from 1640-1672. His 
descendant, Elizabeth Youngs, married my great-great-grandfather, Peter Decker, in Morris- 
town, N.J., where they were members of the Presbyterian Church. About 1796, they moved 
to Jefferson, N.Y., where they belonged to the Presbyterian Church, now disbanded. 

When Peter’s son Selah moved to Afton in 1 866, there was no Presbyterian Church here, 
so they joined the Nineveh Presbyterian Church. The Hurd, Bevier, and Knox families were 
also members there, so there were soon marriages into the Decker family. In 1875, the 
Deckers were founding members of the Afton Presbyterian Church. That is where I and my 
siblings were baptized. I joined the church on Easter Sunday in 1938. 

When I was young, the farthest away any of my first cousins lived was Unadilla. Second 
cousins lived in Binghamton, Albany, and Houston, Texas. Most were Presbyterian with a 
few Methodists. 

Today, my sister lives in New Hampshire, one brother in Rhode Island, and the other 
brother in Michigan. All of them and their spouses attend Congregational churches. I still 
attend the Afton Presbyterian Church. 

The next generation, children of my siblings, is scattered from coast to coast — Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Colorado, California, Oregon, and 
Washington. Some of them are Presbyterians, some belong to other denominations, while 
some may have no affiliation. 
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Searles Hill, off the Guilford Road, in the Town of Bain- 
bridge. In 1875, three Searles families were living in the 
area. 

Map from “Stones From the Walls of Jericho” 
by Edward Danforth, 1986. 

Sometimes I find local history in unexpected places. I 
have a friend who is researching the Searles family 
whose several branches were residents of the towns of ' 
Afton, Bainbridge, and Colesville. In the book “Early Mor- 
mon Documents, Vol. 4,” edited by Dan Vogel in 2002, 
there is an excerpt from the memoirs of Asa B. Searles, 
who was born in Cincinnatus in 1810. He ended up in 
Lee County, III., where he laid out the community of Binghamton and operated the 
Binghamton House and a store. Previously, he had lived in Marathon with his 
brother Harry. About 1826 they moved to South Bainbridge where Asa B. Searles 
attended school at District No. 9 along with Joseph Smith, Jr. and Josiah Stowell, 

Jr. Their teacher was Lemuel Searles, Asa’s brother. 

Harry lived near Nineveh on Rte. 7 or St. John Road. Aaron Wilcox was one of 
his neighbors. This seems to be confirmed by the fact that Albert H., Charles B., 
and Abram H. Searles, all sons of Harry G. and Hannah H. Searles, are buried in 
the nearby Reed-Guy Cemetery. 

Robert Searles lived on Afton’s East Side, near the East Side Cemetery. He, 
with his wife, joined the Afton Baptist Church in 1887. When that church was reno- 
vated in 1905, one of the new stained glass windows was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Searles. 

Searles Hill in Bainbridge has a connection to the same family. Abner Searles 
came as a pioneer from Dutchess County, N.Y., to settle 400 acres. His son, Reu- 
ben, one of 17 children, came to Binghamton with his parents and also lived on 
Searles Hill. Reuben’s son, Thomas Emery Searles, farmed on his own and was a 
prominent citizen. He served in the Civil War. 

People with the Searles name, variously spelled, are listed in the 1790 Federal 
Censuses for Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, New York, and Pennsylva- 
nia, so they made up a prolific family in all its branches. 

My friend is especially interested in the marriages and ancestry of Asa B. Sear- 
les and Elihu Searles. He hopes to extend the family history further back in time. 
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Trainer Tom Smith with Seabiscuit. 

Picture from USC Library. 

Recently I read the book “Seabiscuit, an Ameri- 
can Legend” by Laura Hillerbrand, published in 
2001 . Knowing nothing about the sport of horse- 
racing, I was intrigued by the rivalries between 
horse owners and the tough life of a jockey. 

This last Sunday evening, the movie “Sea- 
biscuit” was shown at the Afton United Method- 
ist Church with Pastor Dolly as hostess. About a dozen people from Afton 
churches viewed the film and took part in the discussion afterward. 

Seabiscuit, when first bought as a race horse, was wild and intractable. Owner 
Charles Howard, trainer Tom Smith, and jockey Red Pollard saw possibilities in 
the animal and combined their skills. By patience, gentle handling, and intuition 
they were able to bring about a complete change in Seabiscuit, so that he, with 
the proper jockey, became a winner. 

The film, based on the book, is in color, but is interjected with black and white 
period clips. These illustrate the background and times of our country at the time 
that Seabiscuit was racing. Those were depression years, following the Crash of 
1929. Those clips are what was standard fare in the newspapers when I was 
growing up — bread lines, dust bowl refugees, and apple sellers on the streets of 
cities. Franklin Roosevelt’s federal programs finally turned things around, giving 
hope to millions of hungry and unemployed citizens. 

Jockey Red Pollard, a former boxer and without a job, first met Seabiscuit in 
1936 at the Howard stable. At the time, he had 27p, a sugar cube, and a bottle of 
cheap wine in his pockets. He gave the sugar cube to Seabiscuit, the beginning 
of a fruitful relationship with his being hired by the horse’s owner and trainer. 

The story, in a way, parallels the story of the U.S., broken by the depression. 
Red Pollard suffered a broken leg and Seabiscuit also suffered a leg injury. By 
sheer grit and determination, the jockey restored both of them to fitness to again 
win races. Americans also made a comeback by grit and determination. 

Seabiscuit died May 17, 1947, at the age of 14. His grave, on the former How- 
ard ranch, is marked only by an oak tree. 
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The beginnings of an arrowhead or spear point 
made from flint. 

Picture from "America's Fascinating Indian 
Heritage.” Reader’s Digest, 1978. 

A question from Walter Rose prompted this article 
for the Tri-Town News. He asked, “Where did the 
Algonquin Indians of this part of New York get the 
flint to make their stone tools?" 

So far, I have found only a partial answer. 
In Europe and Africa, the Stone Age started about 
2'A million years ago. In Mesopotamia and Egypt it 
bronze came to be used for tools. 

In North America, stone tools were used until the advent of the white man. 
These are the arrowheads, spear points, axe-heads, and other tools which we 
still find in our fields and in archaeological digs. 

When I was in Europe in 1 960, my friend Peter Jures took me on a drive north 
of Hamburg, Germany, to Lubeck, at the western end of the Baltic Sea. It was in 
early November and the crops had been harvested. The bare land in that area 
was covered with pieces of flint. I had read that, in prehistoric Europe, regular 
trade routes had been established to bring flint from the north for the making of 
tools in other areas of the continent. Other products were exchanged for the flint. 

A booklet by William Ritchie on the Algonkian tribes of New York states that 
Precambrian igneous rocks are found in the Adirondacks and southern New 
England uplands. Also, on either side of the Hudson River, are found marine 
sediments which produced flint. All of these were useful to the Native American 
for making stone tools. As in Europe, the flint and other rocks may have been 
traded for products from other areas. 

A map in “America’s Fascinating Indian Heritage,” published by Reader’s 
Digest, shows Flint Run, Va., where hunting, quarry, and camping sites have 
been excavated, dating from 9000 B.C. 

The Indian artifact collections in the Afton Museum, especially those given by 
Isabelle Jennings, show a variety of colors and textures and were probably given 
to Isabelle from a variety of sources. 
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General Winfield Scott, whose army career extended from 
the War of 1812 to the Civil War. He was known as “Old 
Fuss and Feathers” because of his fondness for fancy 
uniforms. 

Picture from Buell Family album. 

Last month I read an historical novel about the Mexican 
War, which spanned the years 1846-1848. It was interest- 
ing and informative to me as General Winfield Scott was 
the commanding officer and he had a connection to my 
family. 

Born in Petersburg, Va., in 1786, Winfield Scott earned 
a law degree. In 1808 he joined the army and made it his 
career. He was a Lieutenant Colonel when the War of 1812 began. He was sent to the 
Canadian Front where he was captured but soon released. He became a Brigadier Gen- 
eral in 1814 and fought at Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane where Scott and my ancestor 
Major Peter Mills became acquainted. According to family tradition, when Scott and Mills 
were conversing on the battlefield of Lundy’s Lane, Mills offered snuff to Scott. His snuff- 
box was shot from his hand. Later Scott presented him with a new snuffbox which I now 
have. It is round and is of a mottled yellow and brown color. 

During the Mexican War, Winfield Scott was the General-in-Chief of the American 
Army. He commanded the battles of Veracruz, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, 
Molina Del Rey, and Chapultapec. The culmination of the campaign was the taking of 
Mexico City. 

This was the period in American history of Manifest Destiny, the idea .that the United 
States should eventually govern all of North America. The Mexican War certainly fostered 
this goal. Added to the United States were California, Nevada, Utah, most of Arizona, and 
parts of New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming. 

There were complaints by officers and soldiers alike about President James K. Polk’s 
conduct of the war and his failure to provide adequate supplies and numbers of men to 
face the superior forces of Dictator Antonio Lopez De Santa Anna. 

In Mexico, under Scott, were younger officers such as Robert E. Lee and Ulysses S. 
Grant, both graduates of West Point. Scott saw especial potential in the abilities of Lee. 
His career spanning over thirty years, Scott was still an army officer at the beginning of 
the Civil War. He went to Washington where he recruited men to defend the nation’s capi- 
tal. Although a Virginian, he remained loyal to the Union. He retired in 1861 and died in 
1866. 
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The front portion of this house, once owned 
by Joseph Knight, Sr., was recently pur- 
chased as a Mormon site by Steve Glenn of 
Utah. 

Picture by Charles Decker. 

The last few weeks have seen about 125 
Mormon visitors in Afton. They come to see 
important sites connected with the life here 
of Joseph Smith from 1825 to 1830. Included are families from Arizona, Idaho, and 
England. Trevor DeVore is preparing a website of such places. Bob Jones from Califor- 
nia and Kay Godfrey from Utah both led bus tours. The sites are all listed in "The LDS 
Family Travel Guide,” 2003, by Becky Smith. She visited each place personally. 

I usually take visitors on a circle tour, down the river to Nineveh, and back up Rte. 7 
to Afton. and then to my house again. On tour buses, I am given the microphone to 
describe what we are seeing. If there is time, we stop to take pictures and enter 
buildings. 

On the East Windsor Road, just below Nineveh, is the former home of Joseph 
Knight, Sr., one of Joseph Smith’s earliest converts, along with his children and in-laws. 
This house is now owned by Steve Glenn of Provo, Utah, as is the Reiling house on 
Rte. 7, the former home of Josiah Stowell. 

The original Nineveh Presbyterian Church building, now incorporated into a frame 
house next door, was attended by the Stowells and some of Joseph Smith's detractors. 

The Reiling house was built by Josiah Stowell, who brought Joseph Smith to the 
area to hunt for a lost Spanish silver mine. Just up the road is the schoolhouse where 
Joseph Smith and Josiah Stowell, Jr., attended school together. Not original, the school 
was rebuilt after a fire in 1891 . 

The Afton Historical Society has on display in the barn a mantelpiece from the old 
Mormon House on the Fairgrounds plus a state historical marker which has incorrect 
information about the source of the Book of Mormon. The Afton Inn may have been the 
site of the 1826 trial of Joseph. Smith in its first incarnation built by Alpheus Wright in 
1825. 

The old Universalist Church on the East Side was attended by the Knight family. 
Nearby is the New York State historical marker for the former home, now gone, of 
Zechariah Tarbell, who married Joseph and Emma Hale on January 18, 1827. 

The final stop is my own living room where I have a second mantelpiece from the 
Mormon House, salvaged when it was torn down in 1948. 
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A set of dehorners from “Farm Imple- 
ment News, Buyer’s Guide, ” 1906. 

Veterinarian Dr. Richard Ingalls re- 
cently presented to the Afton Museum 
a set of dehorning shears for removing 
the horns of cattle. This set is marked 
PAT. APRIL 5, 1892. MFGD BY H.H. BROWN & CO, DECATUR, ILL., U.S.A. 
A similar set, made by Leavitt Manufacturing Company, Urbana, III., is shown 
in a catalog of 1 906. 

Horned cattle, especially bulls, were a danger to stock raisers and dairy- 
men. Young calves could be treated with dehorning paste which killed the 
growth cells. A mature animal had to have the horns cut off, causing bleeding 
which had to be stanched. The dehorning shears are about a yard long, of 
stout construction, and with a strong leverage. 

Before the days of artificial insemination, most farms had their own bulls. 
There were many occasions when a farmer or hired man was gored by a bull, 
sometimes fatally. A nose ring was usually inserted through the nostrils so 
that the bull could be led by a rope or a bull staff, a long pole hooked into the 
nose ring. 

There are many stories about people being chased by bulls when crossing 
pastures. Not everyone was lucky enough to escape. It is evident that not all 
animals were dehorned. Even dairy cows with horns could be a threat to 
humans and other cattle. A feisty Decker cow named Hitler had stub horns 
which she used to corner other cows as they came into the barn to be milked. 

A young heifer with horns once knocked me down and dragged me across 
a field, backwards, with me holding onto her horns until my brother rescued 
me. The same heifer also cornered my grandfather, pinning him against the 
barn wall. That heifer went to the butcher. 

Horned bulls are used in sports such as rodeos and bull fights. Being 
gored is a hazard of such sports. Each year, spectators are injured or killed 
during the Running of the Bulls during the fiesta in Pamplona, Spain. 
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House on Monroe Street in Harpursville 
where Griffin and Adah Buell Hurd began 
housekeeping in 1875. 

Picture from Daisy Hurd Decker collection. 

I keep finding more little tidbits of family 
history as I look through diaries, notes, and 
old pictures. I have had a picture from my 
Grandmother Decker’s papers for some 
time, but I just realized what it was. It shows a house with a white picket fence and 
a kerosene street lamp. A family gathering is posed on the porch and in the yard. 
A driver sits proudly with his horse and buggy at one side. 

A caption on the back reads “Baptist Parsonage, Harpursville, N.Y." Then in my 
Grandmother Decker’s handwriting is “House where Griffin & Adah Hurd began 
house-keeping. Also where a Baptist minister lived, whose wife started the Girls 
Mission Society, of the Girls in Harpursville, to which we all belonged.” 

I had not realized which house this was until recently. The map of Harpursville in 
the "Broome County Plat Book” of 1 908 shows the Baptist Parsonage on Monroe 
Street, just behind St. Luke’s Church Museum. In checking that house, it is the 
same as in the picture, except for some modifications. The current owner is Robert 
Guley, a member of the Old Onaquaga Historical Society at St. Luke’s Church. 

My memories of Griffin Hurd’s home are of his farm on Hurd Road where my 
Great Uncle Ray Hurd lived when I was young. It was the second house on the left, 
just past the old District 12 Schoolhouse, now a residence. 

When my great-grandparents moved there from Monroe Street, there was an 
older house on the site of which I also have a picture. In 1884, when my grand- 
mother was six years old, her father Griffin built a new house. He and his family 
lived in the rear portion while he tore down the front part and built the new house. 
That house still stands. 

When my Grandmother Daisy Hurd married Frank Decker in 1901, she moved 
to the house where I live in Afton. Then when my parents, Bernett and Mildred 
Bisbee Decker were married in 1 925, Frank and Daisy moved to the house on 
Main Street in Afton, just across from the Afton Museum. 
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Leaves and flowers of a female hop plant. 

Picture from “ The Hop” by Herbert My rick, 1899. 

On Oct. 27, I had the honor of speaking to a class of Hartwick 
College students, my first experience before a group of col- 
lege level people. This was at the invitation of Dr. Edythe Ann 
Quinn, Chair of the History Department at Hartwick. I met her 
just by chance at the antique show sponsored by the 
Chenango County Historical Society at the Norwich Fair- 
grounds on Labor Day Sunday. 

I had just bought a tool for pulling hop poles and, sitting 
next to Miss Quinn at a food booth, we got jnto conversation 
about the hop industry in this part of New York State. Hops are used in beer making. 
She asked me if I would be interested in coming to speak before her freshman class 
on New York agriculture, along with Al Bullard. Mr. Bullard is an authority on hops 
and was curator of a past exhibit on the subject at the Farmer’s Museum in 
Cooperstown. 

The meeting was held at Hartwick’s Pine Lake Environmental Campus near West 
Davenport. The twelve students are involved with the Changes in the Land seminars 
and were very attentive. Two of them are from New York towns where hops were a 
main crop in the 19th century, so they were familiar with the lore. Al Bullard was the 
main speaker of the two hour session. He gave an in-depth history of the crop, its 
social implications, and the reasons for the decline of its culture in New York. 

The Clark Farm, just outside of Cooperstown on Rte. 28, was the largest opera- 
tion, employing about 1000 pickers in late August and early September. It was a 
gala occasion for mostly young women and girls to spend time in the country. Men 
did the harder jobs such as bringing the vine covered poles to the pickers. Many 
young women met their future husbands during hop picking. 

The Chenango County Directory for 1 869-70 lists 38 farms in the Town of Afton 
which grew hops. There were five hop houses for processing the blossoms. The 
D.&H. Railroad issued discount tickets for hop pickers. I have one issued for travel 
from Afton to Cooperstown Junction, where one would have to change trains to 
Cooperstown, perhaps to the Clark Farm. 

Blue mold and other diseases caused the end of commercial production of hops 
in New York. It moved to California and is now centered in Washington. p( jj u, 
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The former Center Methodist Episcopal Church is now the 
Provincetown Public Library. I spent some low-cost time 
there during my recent trip. 

Picture from “ Provincetown , Volume II. ” 
By John Hardy Wright, 1998 . 

A week ago, I took my annual trip to Provincetown on Cape 
Cod. It was an occasion divided between stress and enjoy- 
ment. When about 25 miles from my motel, I accidentally 
ruptured my gas tank, of which I was informed when pulled 
over by a police car. As the leak was substantial, he called 
the fire company and a tow truck. I had no idea what I was 
going to do in the rain. The policeman told me that he was 
going to relay me to my motel. He did this by radioing ahead 
to the next town where another police car was waiting, and 
so on for four rides. The last one took me directly to the door of my motel. 

I am known at the motel where I have stayed several years. A note was on 
the office door giving my room number and that the key was in the door. As I 
always walk to wherever I want to go in Provincetown, it was no problem to be 
without a car for three days. 

The cost of getting the gas tank replaced and the time of five days to get it 
from Detroit was bad news. My friends advised me not to put that amount of 
money into an older car which would also soon need new tires. 

Just by luck, the brother of Patricia, the motel owner, was visiting from Florida 
and was driving to Boston on the day I planned to come home. We stopped in 
Orleans to get things from my car and then he dropped me off at the bus station 
in Hyannis after I had signed over the title to my car to the tow company. 

I had planned to go Hyannis, Boston, Albany, and Binghamton to get home. 
The last bus to Albany pulled out just as I went to the desk to ask about it. I was 
re-routed by way of New York City and arrived in Binghamton at 10:00 P.M. and * 1 
was met by a friend with whom I stayed overnight. A friend from Afton brought 
me home in the morning. I now have a newer vehicle, bought since I got home. 

It is a good-looking pickup with a good set of tires and low mileage. 

For what could have turned into a complete disaster, I really had a good trip. 
So many friends and strangers showed concern for my plight and I can never 
thank them enough. Patricia even called me later to see if I got home safely. 

I have a list of sixteen angels who watched over me. 
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The Decker home in 1911. The foundation on the 
left side can be seen to be banked. My grandfa- 
ther, Frank H. Decker, was then the owner. 

Picture from Daisy Hurd Decker album . 

Harvest season has been with us for several 
weeks. I have been cutting or digging vegetables 
from my garden in the tradition of four genera- 
tions before me on this place. I have frozen 
beets, carrots, green beans, applesauce, tomato 
juice, and Swiss chard and have made apple and 
and a few pickles. I have stored onions, potatoes, 
and butternut squash. My final live arrangement for church today was a bowl of 
green leaves, the last to escape the frost. Included were Swiss chard, parsley, straw- 
berries, and a couple of unidentified weeds. 

I can again see the houses of my neighbors since Dale Grover has harvested his 
corn crop. The huge field, extending from Decker Road to Ives Hill Road, disap- 
peared in about three days. Only the corn kernels were augered into trucks and then 
into drying bins. When corn was grown only for silage, before field choppers, a five 
acre field would take as long to harvest, with all of the manual labor involved. With 
the modern picker for grain corn, not a stalk or ear has to be lifted. 

Now I am raking and bagging leaves. Hazel Prentice, a long-ago coal customer 
on Algerine Street, did not “rake" leaves, she * l, harvested ,, them, like any other useful 
crop. She used them for "banking” her house, that is, placing them against the foun- 
dation for insulation. 

My father also banked our house. First, he put up boards, supported by stakes, 
about a foot from the foundation. Then he raked piles of leaves which he packed into 
the space, up to the sill of the house. 

In my youth, there were about ten large, old maple trees around my house, so 
there was no lack of leaves. Burning of the excess leaves in the driveway at night 
was a ritual which I have always remembered. 

Today, I rake and bag the leaves and still use them for banking. I still have the 
same old foundation walls which in some places are not very wind-proof. I follow the 
generations-old tradition of banking, but with plastic bags of leaves. Eventually they 
end up as mulch for the garden. 
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The Chenango County Historical Society Mu- 
seum on Rexford Street housed in an old school 
building. Plans are under way for an expansion. 

Picture from a brochure for the Museum. 

Last Thursday I attended a meeting of Town 
Historians at the Chenango County Museum in 
Norwich. Before a good representation, Dale 
Storms, County Historian, presided. 

The morning session was devoted to the re- 
cently re-discovered, controversial Mormon ma- 
terials which had disappeared for several years. 
They were found in a closet in the home of former County Historian Mae Smith, where 
she had been protecting them. Each attendee was given a full copy of the papers and 
correspondence pertaining to them. 

The story begins with the discovery and removal of bills pertaining to the 1826 and 
1830 trials of Joseph Smith in South Bainbridge. Rev. Wesley Walters and Fred Poffarl 
discovered the papers which were vouchers turned in to the Chenango County Board 
of Supervisors for services rendered, in this case by a Justice of the Peace and a Con- 
stable. These bills, with many others, had been dumped on the basement floor of the 
County Jail and were slated for disposal. (They have since been rescued, microfilmed, 
and indexed.) Rev. Walters wrote in a letter that he had taken the bills to Yale Univer- 
sity for treatment for preservation as they were in a deteriorating condition. Also, in a 
letter to Sheriff Joseph Benenati, he claimed to be returning the 1830 bill with the 
letter. 

Between 1971 and 1977, there was a series of letters back and forth from Rev. Wal- 
ters and others to Mae Smith pertaining to these papers, with claims and counter- 
claims. Finally, last summer they were found and copies have been sent to the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints in Salt Lake City. They help fill in details of the life 
of Joseph Smith in this part of New York State, something that the Mormons are re- 
searching very much at present. 

The re-discovery of these papers vindicates the claims of Rev. Walters that he had 
returned the bills in good faith. Unfortunately, he has since died so cannot enjoy this 
news. 

I knew Mae Smith well and Rev. Walters had called on me several times, so all of 
this was personally of interest to me. I am glad to see the situation resolved. 
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The well-remembered Gregory’s 
Store on the East Side in Afton. 
The house at the left and another 
one were removed when the 
ramp to 1-88 was built. 

Picture from Daisy Hurd Decker 
album. 

While sorting pictures, I came across one of the old Gregory Store on the East Side of 
Afton. The Gregorys and their store are still vivid in my mind as I had to pass it every 
time I went into Afton. Philip Gregory was near my age and I often played with him 
when we were young. 

The building was erected in 1892 as a store by Fuller and Pearsall and ads appear 
for 1898 and 1908. It was later owned by E.R. Gregory and Son. Earl died in 1947 and 
Victor in 1950, after which it was operated by Victor’s widow Dorothy and their son 
Philip. The building has since housed an apartment, antique shops, a florist shop, and 
now a music store. 

In the days of Gregory ownership, it was a general store, selling groceries, some 
clothing, tools, etc. The Deckers bought many of their groceries there. In turn, the 
Gregorys bought coal from my father, Bernett Decker. I remember falling off a heaping 
load of stove coal onto the concrete pavement while making a delivery with Neven 
Schultes. 

A large, undated advertisement clipping, probably from the 1940’s, lists the Thanks- 
giving specials. Examples are: Campbell’s cream of mushroom soup - 2 for 29C; Sea- 
brook Farms frozen peas - 2 pkgs for 41 C; pumpkin pie spice - 13c; Jell-0 - 3 pkgs for 
22c; bacon - 1 lb for 43C; walnuts - 1 lb for 49c. 

A complete menu “For a Meal with Man Appeal” is included in the ad. Items listed 
are Cream of Mushroom Soup, Celery, Olives, Roast Turkey with Oyster or Sage Stuff- 
ing, Giblet Gravy, Cranberry Sauce, Mashed Potatoes, Green Peas, Creamed Onions, 
Rolls and Butter, Hot Mince Pie with Cheese, Fruit, Raisins, Walnuts, Salted Peanuts, 
Coffee, Mint Candies. 

That menu is similar to what is still served today and I expect that all of the ingredi- 
ents could be purchased at Gregory’s Store. Probably a whole Thanksgiving dinner for 
a family would have cost no more than a single restaurant dinner today. 

The building of quick access interstate highways and the establishment of large 
chain grocery stores have made it impossible for such family businesses to survive. 
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House in New Paltz, N.Y., built by Louis 
Bevier in 1698. It is quite primitive inside. 

Picture postcard from Charles Decker. 

I have been sorting through pictures in my 
collection and in books and find that I have 
quite a few of ancestral family dwellings, 
some dating back three centuries. As I have 
lived in this same house for almost eighty 
years, this place has become the repository of much family history. 

The oldest house in my collection is the Bevier-Elting House on Huguenot Street 
in New Paltz, N.Y. Louis Bevier and his wife Marie LeBlanc arrived in America in 
1675 and then in New Paltz in 1678. They probably were born near Lille, France, 
from whence they fled during the persecutions of the Calvinist Huguenots. The 
Bevier-Elting House was built in 1698 and is one of several open to the public each 
August. It was sold to the Elting family in 1 760. My Grandfather and Grandmother 
Decker were both descended from the Beviers. 

Another early house is the Pedric House in Marblehead, Mass. Builder John 
Pedrick was a pre-Revolutionary soldier and the owner of twenty ships. During the 
Revolutionary War, he lost many of them to British warships or they rotted in the 
harbor during the blockade. John’s descendant, Rebecca Pedric, married Samuel 
Van Gorder. They were parents of my Great Grandmother Anne Van Gorder 
McVey. I have a roll of wallpaper picturing documents from the Henry Ford 
Museum in Dearborn, Mich. It has Pedric names and a drawing of the same house. 

From my mother’s family is a picture of the James and Delia McVey Bisbee 
home on Jackson Avenue in Susquehanna, Pa. My Grandfather Bisbee worked for 
the railroad and lived in Pullman, III., and Horseheads, N.Y. before settling in Sus- 
quehanna where my mother grew up. In the picture, my grandmother, my mother, 
and her sisters Marion and Sylvia stand in the yard. 

A house nearer to home was built by my Great Grandparents, Griffin and Adah 
Buell Hurd on Hurd Road in Harpursville. It replaced an older house on the site and 
was completed just in time for Thanksgiving dinner on Nov. 26, 1887. 

I have visited all of these houses and most of the others, each one being a trip 
back in history. 
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The Afton Presbyterian Church as it appeared 
to Christmas pageant attendees in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s. 

Picture from files of Afton Presbyterian Church. 

On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 11, I attended the 
performance of “The Best Christmas Pageant 
Ever” by Barbara Robinson, presented by the 
Afton Community Theater at Afton Central 
School. 

This was a delightful comedy with most of 
the cast made up of children. The plot revolves around the volunteering of children 
from the Herdman family to fill some of the major roles of the traditional Christmas 
pageant. Their rambunctious behavior is vexatious to the director. The fact that 
they have never heard about the child born in a manger, the shepherds, and the 
Three Wise Men leads to some interesting dialog and gives some new insights to 
those of us so familiar with the old, old story. 

The play evoked memories of my own childhood experiences in Christmas pag- 
eants in the Afton Presbyterian Church. Each year, on an evening a few days 
before Christmas, the Sunday School had what was then called its “exercises” or 
"doings.” Each class had recitations and songs, culminating in the pageant similar 
to the intention of the director of the one in the play. Usually it went much more 
smoothly, but there were occasional glitches. 

There was always a pre-rehearsal collection of scarves, headdresses, drape- 
able fabric, bathrobes, shepherd’s crooks, stars and tinsel. Even though the Pres- 
byterian Church now has no age group to stage a pageant, many of these articles 
may be found stored away. 

One of the hazards of such a production, as in any theatrical show, was the ill- 
ness of one of the main actors, especially when the Sunday School was small. 
Hasty adjustments had to be made. I remember filling in for a missing wise man 
when I was much older and taller than my two traveling companions. 

Sometimes comedy was a factor in those productions too. I remember that 
bystanders cracked up when a boy in a later class stated that he didn’t want to be 
a “Wise Guy” for the current pageant. 
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Ira Linderman, a college student from Brooklyn, 
roping a calf on the Decker farm in 1 968. 

Picture by Charles J. Decker. 

This past week has been one of reunions and 
reminiscences. I have been in contact with sev- 
eral friends of many years ago. 

On Monday I attended the Funeral Mass of 
Verna Hospodor at St. Anthony of Padua Church 
in Endicott. I had only met Mrs. Hospodor once, 
but she was the mother-in-law of one of my 
Cornell roommates, Robert Conti. As I had not 
seen him or his wife, Eleanor, for several years, 

I wanted to go. Bob was my roommate for three years at Alpha Phi Delta fraternity 
and I had attended his wedding. I had visited in their home a few times, years ago. 

Bob did not recognize me, but I was looking for him, so I spotted him. During the 
hour before the Mass and at the lunch afterward we had a chance to catch up on 
each other’s lives, even though we correspond at each Christmas. I met younger 
members of both families and sat with Julie and Robert Hospodor and her parents 
from Campville. We had some acquaintances in common. 

Vivian Cattarulla Reynolds, sister of another roommate from Endicott, was also ; 
there and she brought me up to date on her brother, Elliot Cattarulla. 

On Tuesday I called Ira Linderman on Long Island. He worked for me on the 
farm in 1966 and 1968 just before we sold our cows when 1-88 was being built. 

I then went to Library School. Ira was then a college student in Brooklyn and was 
required to do farm practice in order to graduate from the Cornell College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, which he later attended. I was shocked to learn that he was dis- 
abled with serious heart disease, even though he is twenty years younger than I. 
His older son will be graduating as a veterinarian in June. 

On Wednesday I joined Pauline Poole Comings and her daughter, Shary, Harriet 
Shepard Snell, Bill and Lorraine Shepard Poole, and Doug and Cindy Poole 
Whitaker in East Meredith at the Whitaker home. We had lunch there and a delight- 
ful afternoon of memories, stories, and laughter. Except for the Whitakers and 
Shary Cutting, we had all been school and/or church friends in the 1930’s and 40’s. 
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The Pony Express, a colorful stage in the 
advance of communications in the U.S. 

Picture from "The World Book, ” 1976. 

Long distance communication is a fairly recent 
accomplishment. Sailing ships could take 
months to cross the Atlantic or go around the 
Horn. On Columbus’ first trip to the New 
World, he left Palos, Spain, on Aug. 3, 1492 
and arrived at San Salvador in the Bahamas on Oct. 12. On his return, he left Haiti 
on Jan. 16, 1493 and arrived home on Mar. 15. For sixteen months, no one in Palos 
had had any news of the success or failure of Columbus’ trip. 

The same problem still applied to communication at the time of the American 
Revolution. Imagine waging a war across the Atlantic and not knowing, for a mini- 
mum of two months, where the British troops were engaged or whether a battle was 
won or lost. 

Steamships greatly reduced the time of travel between Europe and America, so 
improved communication also. 

Overland communication in the country was very slow. In 1672, the 235 mile Bos- 
ton Post Road was completed between Boston and New York City. A government 
stage coach used the road as a mail route in Colonial times. In 1789, under Post- 
master General Samuel Osgood, the U.S. had only 75 post offices and fewer than 
2000 miles of post roads. 

The Pony Express, established on Apr. 3, 1860, between St. Joseph, Mo. and 
Sacramento, Cal., could carry mail over the 1900 miles in eight to ten days. It contin- 
ued until Oct. 24, 1861 when the telegraph lines first reached coast to coast. By 
1846, the telegraph had linked New York City and Washington, D.C. 

The telegraph made possible the laying of the first successful Atlantic Cable, com- 
pleted on July 27, 1866 by Cyrus Field and the Great Eastern steamship. With this 
great advance, a message could be sent across the ocean and an answer received 
in only a few hours. 

The telephone, invented by Alexander Graham Bell in 1876, allowed quick com- 
munication between individuals at low cost. No longer did a visitor have to send a 
postcard a few days in advance to announce his plans. 

The “wireless” radio allowed communication with ships at sea in the early 20th 
century. Today, satellites bring instantaneous news from around the world. 
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Ancestral Hurd home in Woodbury, Conn. It is 
now the Museum for the Historical Society. 

Postcard from Charles Decker collection. 

The Christmas holidays have been steeped in 
history, something that I don't seem to be able 
to avoid. 

For my brothers and sister, I researched and 
compiled an historical picture book of sites in- 
volved in the lives of various branches of my 
family. I started with pictures of family homes, scattered around the northeast. 

I had quite a number of these. If I didn’t have a picture of a house, I used one of a 
church with which a family was connected or a view of a community where they 
lived. The oldest sites date from 1635, 1640, and 1679. 

Thanks to my Grandmother Decker and my Great Grandmother Bisbee, I have 
all of the family histories which they collected, plus three published genealogies. 
From them, after research, I typed captions for the pictures. I then photocopied 
them onto white, letter-size card stock. I photocopied the pictures which I then 
pasted onto the pages above the captions. Tplaced these pages in ring binders. 

Most of the pictures came from family collections, while others came from 
books. I sent to the Presbyterian Historical Society for a picture of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Morristown, N.J. My ancestors, Peter Decker and Elizabeth 
Young, were married there on May 17, 1794, shortly before moving to Eminence 
in Schoharie County. 

With the title page and an explanatory page, I had a total of 30 pages. 

I adapted the books to make copies for my cousins, Dale Grover and Linda De 
Vona. 

After Christmas, a young couple named Chamberlin from Provo, Utah, stopped 
by to seek family information. I had sent material to his mother several years ago. 
From a Chamberlin family genealogy by Margaret Guy, from a Delaware County 
history, and from the Biographical Revue of Delaware County, I was able to find 
just the information they were looking for about William Chamberlin and his family 
from Franklin, N.Y. 

For me, such history is fun and I enjoy using the resource material I own. 
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The house on Maple Street in Harpursville, once 
owned by Dr. Bancroft. 

Picture from “Dr. J.D. Bancroft of the 19th 
Century. ” By Paul M. Bancroft, M.D. No date. 
From Old Onaquaga Historical Society 

A large yellow house on Maple Street in Harpurs- 
ville is of historical significance. In the 19th cen- 
tury it was the home of Dr. John Demarest Ban- 
croft, a prominent physician. 

Dr. Bancroft was born on May 24, 1800, in Catskill, N.Y., the son of a doctor. He 
attended Fairfield Medical College in Herkimer County, N.Y. and then began his prac- 
tice in Boonville. He had met Laura Birdsall when she was his student while he was a 
schoolmaster. They were married on Oct. 29, 1829, at Huntsville, Otsego County. 

They eventually moved to the Town of Colesville where the doctor farmed and con- 
ducted his small medical practice. Times were hard, money was scarce, and he could 
not meet the payments on the farm. While his family stayed with relatives in Huntsville, 
Dr. Bancroft went to Michigan where he bought and sold timberlands until his finances 
improved. In 1837, the family came to Harpursville where he bought the house on 
Maple Street and established a profitable practice. He owned a large meadow across 
the street and his office was on the approximate site of the Osterhoudt- Madden Funeral 
Home. 

The house, built in the early 1800’s, was in need of extensive repairs. New cedar sid- 
ing replaced some of the old and some windows were changed. In 1838, new pump 
logs brought water to the house. A new-fangled dog treadmill was a great boon for 
Laura Bancroft in the churning of butter. 

The Bancrofts attended the Baptist Church and were very active in community 
affairs, including singing schools, sports, the temperance society, literary society, and 
the playing of musical instruments. Dr. Bancroft held political offices as a member of the 
Republican Party. 

In 1829, the doctor delivered 25 normal births at $4 each, with 11 more unusual 
births. There were no deaths as the doctor was aware of the dangers of unclean instru- 
ments, much ahead of the general knowledge. 

The Bancrofts left Harpursville in 1845 due to his ill health. Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Euker lived in the house from the early 1940’s until 2001 . Changes were made before 
then. The present owners are Mr. and Mrs. John Odonnell. 
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Main Street, Afton, after a snowstorm, this 
one in February 1926. Druggist Henry Carr 
commands the top of the snowbank. Others 
are Herschel Slusser, George Decker, and 
Frank Stanbro. 

Postcard from Town Historian. 

In 1925, my Aunt Leonora Knox Decker kept 
a diary in which she always recorded the 
temperature, whether it was sunny or stormy, and when there was moonlight. 

Her husband George was a broker for produce and in January was buying up 
potatoes to ship by the carload by rail. On Jan. 6, George Decker and Dan Grant 
were out buying potatoes for such a shipment. In those days, many farmers grew 
potatoes for themselves and as a cash crop. I have a picture of my Grandfather 
Frank Decker and his neighbor Homer Hawkins with their jointly owned potato dig- 
ger, probably new at the time. 

On Jan. 8, they began to load a car. The price per bushel was 48c. The cold 
weather was a problem because of the danger of freezing. It was only 12 degrees 
when they finished loading the car. 

On Jan. 19, George had an order for another carload, but it was even colder and 
snow had accumulated to 21 inches. Charles Moore brought potatoes which were 
loaded onto the car by Dan Grant. It was feared that they would freeze, so they 
were unloaded, two Ford truck loads, and transferred to the cellar of George 
Decker’s house on Spring Street. The truck almost became stuck in the driveway. 
One consignment of potatoes had to be thoroughly sorted as many were already 
frozen. 

In 1925, early in the automobile age, horses and sleighs were still used in winter. 
Back roads became impassible to any vehicles and it was dangerous to be out in a 
storm. On Jan. 8, with the temperature at -8 degrees, Ruth Decker left the George 
Decker house to go on a High School sleigh ride to Bainbridge. The coldest tem- 
perature for January recorded in the diary was -40 degrees at Afton Lake, accord- 
ing to Clarence Vail. 

On Jan. 30, the snow was the deepest in several years. On the next day, Leon- 
ora “hopped" onto the sleigh of George McKee to ride down to Main Street from her 
home on Spring Street, between 3 to 4 foot high snowbanks. 
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Harriet Scouten Hurd, Aunt of Daisy Hurd 
Decker, on her 80th birthday. Women on the 
ends, probably the housewife hostesses, are 
wearing their aprons. 

Picture from Daisy Hurd Decker album. 

The principal use of Grandma’s apron was to 
protect the dress underneath, but along with 
that, it served as a potholder for removing hot 
pans from the oven. It was wonderful for dry- 
ing children’s tears, and on occasion was 
even used for cleaning out dirty ears. 

From the chicken coop, the apron was 
used for carrying eggs, fussy chicks, and sometimes half-hatched eggs to be fin- 
ished in the warming oven. 

When company came, those aprons were ideal hiding places for shy kids. 

And when the weather was cold, Grandma wrapped it around her arms. 

Those big old aprons wiped many a perspiring brow u >nt over the hot woodstove. 

Chips and kindling wood were brought into tK^ Mtchen in that apron. 

From the garden, it carried all sorts of vegetables. After the peas had been 
shelled, it carried out the hulls. 

In the fall, the apron was used to bring in apples that had fallen from the trees. >' 

When unexpected company drove up the road, it was surprising how much furni- 
ture that old apron could dust in a matter of seconds. 

When dinner was ready, Grandma walked out onto the porch, waved her apron, 
and the men knew it was time to come in from the fields to dinner. 

It will be a long time before someone invents something that will replace that "old- 
time apron” that served so many purposes. 


Contributed by Walter Rose of Afton. 


My Grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, always wore an apron around the house. This 
was before the days of automatic washers and permanent press materials. She 
made her own house dresses with aprons to match. They were often decorated with 
rick-rack. I can remember her using her apron for many of the same things as men- 
tioned in the above article. 
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Wear-Ever aluminum double boiler from the May 
1917 issue of "The Ladies’ Home Journal." 

From Town Historian Collection. 

In times of shortages, American householders are 
urged to be frugal and to conserve energy and 
materials. This is especially true in wartime. A little 
book with the title "Round the Clock Conservation 
Hints” was published in 1945 by Epsilon Sigma 
Alpha National Business and Professional Women’s 
Organization. 

The book has all kinds of suggestions for using 
commonplace materials and commonsense meth- 
ods of performing tasks without purchasing scarce or expensive supplies. 

The saving of food is one emphasis of the book. Soggy pieces of French toast can 
be cut into small pieces, put under the broiler and then served as tasty croutons. 
Nutritious potato peelings may be salted and peppered and baked until they are 
crisp. They are then served as a vegetable. Honey will not cling to a spoon if it is first 
dipped in hot water or greased before using. 

Fuel and energy may be saved by using both parts of a double boiler to cook two 
foods at once. A brick soaked in kerosene for three or four days will serve as an 
excellent stove for heating food on a picnic. 

In the days of the Great Depression and then World War II, within the memory of 
many of our Senior Citizens, frugality was a way of life. I remember that my Grand- 
mother Decker once heard a friend of Scottish descent say, “I have been frugal all of 
my life. How can I be any more frugal?’’ 

My Grandmother Decker always "turned" collars by unstitching them and reversing 
them so that the outside became the inside when folded in place. My snow pants 
were recycled from an old pair of trousers which had belonged to my Uncle Ellery 
Decker. Grandma also remade a dress into a flapper gown for my Aunt Ruth, the 
third remake since the material was first purchased for her great grandmother as a 
young bride. 

I have my own foibles about saving, carried over from the Great Depression. 

I always stick the small remnant of a bar of soap on the new one so that none gets 
wasted. The last dollop of toothpaste has to be squeezed from the tube. 
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Bert and Lilian Kniskern Lord beside their house on 
Spring Street, at the corner of High Street. 

Picture from the album of Dr. John Junkin 
Francis, next-door neighbor. 

Lilian Kniskern Lord was an Afton diarist who kept 
an interesting account of the events of 1933. She 
was born Feb. 12, 1872. Her sister, Harriet Kniskern 
Sands, graduated from Afton Academy in 1 890, but 
Lilian is not listed in any Afton Alumni roll. 

She married Bert Lord on Aug. 3, 1893. According 
to her obituary, she taught in Afton High School for 
23 years, having charge of the Primary Department, 
lists her on the faculty is for 1900-1901. 

Bert Lord was a store owner in what was later the Afton Post Office and is now a 
part of Vincent’s Restaurant. He was elected Town Supervisor in 1905 and then to 
the New York State Assembly in 1915. After a term as Commissioner of Motor Vehi- 
cles, he returned to the Assembly. He later was a New York State Senator. In 1939, 
he was elected to the United States House of Representatives where he served until 
his death in 1939. 

The Afton Historical Society has a fine framed photograph of Lilian Lord from the 
time when she was a teacher. In later years she suffered from ill health and often 
records trips to various doctors for treatments. She died on May 25, 1937, after hav- 
ing had an operation in Washington, D.C. 

The diary reflects the activities of both Lilian and Bert Lord. In 1933, he was in the 
Assembly and was away much of the time, traveling back and forth to Albany by 
train. He also bought tracts of timber and sawed mine props and railroad ties at a sid- 
ing behind his old store building on Main Street. 

Lilian spent many days in bed when she didn’t feel well. A Mrs. Cook helped with 
cleaning and Bert usually did the washing. Lilian did quite a little baking and sewing. 
They installed a bathroom and then refurbished the rear apartment where the Merwin 
Thomson family lived. The couple did take a trip to the World’s Fair in Chicago. 

Among visitors were old schoolteacher friends, including Thelma Straley, teacher 
of History and Latin, and Lucy Chrestian, teacher of English and Librarian. Miss 
Chrestian was still School Librarian when I was in High School. 



The first available catalog which 
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Mantelpiece from the Mormon House. Now on 
display in the barn of the Afton Historical Society. 

Photo by Charles J. Decker. 

The Afton Historical Society is about to undertake 
an interesting project for its collections. Nick and 
Wendy Caldiero, society members, will be going 
through the accession book to enter all items into 
a database. 

The basis of the present collection is the items 
from the old Historical Rooms in the former Vil- 
lage Hall which was torn down in the early 1970's. 
The items were housed in two rooms on the second floor and had been organized by 
Cunahunta Chapter of the D.A.R. Most of the donors are now deceased. 

When the Village Hall was torn down, the collections were moved to the McNayer 
house next to Horton Hardware. The house was loaned for use by the Historical Soci- 
ety until it was razed by Hortons to make room for its new addition. It was named 
Isabelle House for Isabelle Jennings, whose many collections were included. After a 
period of storage in the Town Hall, the present Museum building was purchased as a 
permanent home. 

With a permanent place for collections and artifacts, donations have been steady, 
so that space is now at a premium. 

Pieces of furniture include chairs from the old Town Clerk’s Office in the Henry Carr 
drugstore, a rope bed from the Loomis farm, and a desk from the old G.A.R. rooms. 

The doll and elephant collections and many other miniatures are from the items 
collected over the years by Isabelle Jennings. There are many hats and other items of 
clothing from many donors. Scrapbooks, diaries and schoolbooks highlight the history 
of this area. A Military Room has artifacts from every U.S. war, from the American 
Revolution to Desert Storm. The Children’s Room has toys and games donated by 
many local residents. Clothing is well represented. 

The barn contains tools and implements of all types. One whole section pertains to 
milk and butter production. The ice industry, once important in our town, is well 
represented. 

Of special interest to Mormon visitors is the mantelpiece from the Mormon House 
where Joseph Smith was married to Emma Hale by J.P. Zechariah Tarbell. 
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The Decker Homestead where Charles Decker was 
born during heavy snow and a chimney fire on 
Feb. 19, 1926. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

On Sunday, Feb. 19, I celebrated my 80th birth- 
day. I had told people that thinking about it, it 
seemed terrible, but actually it didn’t feel too bad. 

For one thing, I have surpassed the ages of my parents, who died at 73 and 76. 

My Grandmother Decker lived to be 1 03, so I might expect to survive another few 
years. 

On Saturday I received delivery of a beautiful bouquet of flowers from friends 
Marty and Sheila from Leroy, N.Y. I had met Marty a few years ago when he was 
doing family history in the area. Last fall they both visited and we had a good time 
antiquing, researching relatives, and touring the Afton Museum. 

On Sunday morning, at the joint worship service at the Afton United Methodist 
Church, Pastor Dolly announced that it was my birthday and Sue Nerz, the organist 
and longtime acquaintance, accompanied the singing of Happy Birthday. To make it 
official, at the "Coffee Minute," I was treated to a beautiful birthday cake decorated 
with yellow roses, and many congratulations. 

After church I was invited to dinner at the home of my neighbors, Greg and Janet 
Rutler. I walked into a houseful of their family and friends who greeted me warmly. 
There we had another birthday party with a different birthday song plus cake and ice 
cream. This was served to me on a special tray with flowers, a single regular candle, 
and small extra piece of cake with a birthday candle. Their custom was that I should f 
take one bite of that piece of cake before I could blow out the candles (eight) on the 
birthday cake. I succeeded in blowing out all of the candles. 

I did not know many of the other guests, but I had good conversations with Wink 
and George Rutler, Greg’s parents, who belong to the historical society in Springfield 
Center, and a man from Delaware County with whom I shared many acquaintances 
from my days on the Four County Bookmobile. 

My friend John Restaino from West Virginia made a timely arrival just as I was get- j 
ting home. He also brought flowers. We spent the rest of the day with conversation. 

I have to admit that turning eighty was not only not so bad, but was indeed quite 
wonderful. 
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Brigham Young succeeded Joseph Smith and led the trek 
to Utah, arriving in 1847. 

Picture from “The Lion of the Lord" by Stanley P. Hirshon. 

A one-page article on the “Brigham Young Chair Factory” 
in “The Decorator Digest" of 1968 piqued my interest in 
Brigham Young and his youth in New York State. There is 
much contradictory information about his early life, espe- 
cially in local publications. 

Brigham Young was born in Whitingham, Vt., on 
June 1, 1801. His family moved to Sherburne (Smyrna in 
some accounts) about 1804. This confusion was re- 
solved when I found that Smyrna was taken off from Sherburne on Mar. 25, 1808. 

In Mendon, where the Youngs moved in the spring of 1829, they had a chair and 
basket factory. Brigham had no horses or oxen, so peddled chairs and baskets door 
to door with a backpack. The few surviving chairs and rockers are highly collectible 
antiques today. 

Brigham Young met Joseph Smith in Kirtland, Ohio, about 1831, after he had 
read the Book of Mormon. An associate of Young in Mendon was Heber C. Kimball, 
a potter and blacksmith, also bom in Vermont in 1801 . 

In my Buell family genealogy papers is an account of Frederick Oliver Buell, who 
was born in St. Joseph, Mo., on July 18, 1860. After his father’s death, his Grand- 
mother Prescindia Huntington Buell Kimball took Frederick back to Salt Lake City 
with her. He became a favorite of Brigham Young and sometimes went by the 
Young name. This event led me to the intricacies of polygamy, already practiced by 
some Mormons, but revealed to Joseph Smith on July 12, 1843. There was consid- 
erable opposition to this idea by both men and women of the faith. 

Prescindia Huntington Buell and her sister Zina Huntington Jacobs were daugh- 
ters of William Huntington and both married Joseph Smith, Prescindia on Dec. 11, 
Zina on Oct. 27, 1841. Prescindia left Norman Buell in 1846 to marry Heber C. Kim- 
ball and Zina left Henry Jacobs to marry Brigham Young the same year. This was 
after the murder of Joseph Smith on June 27, 1 849. 

It is interesting that Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, and Heber Kimball all had 
roots in New York and also had the same wives, also New Yorkers. 
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My father’s dog sitting atop the gasoline en- 
gine used to buzz firewood. About 1926. 

Picture from album of Bernett H. Decker. 

My house has two cellars, one under the 
main part of the house and a small one under 
part of the kitchen and bathroom, with only 
crawl space between. In my youth there was 
a kitchen wood range for cooking. This pro- 
vided the heat for the wing. A wood-burning 
furnace heated the main part of the house. Eventually, all was converted to coal. 

Finally, an oil furnace was installed in the main cellar, but I still had to burn 
wood in a heating stove in the wing while an electric stove provided for cooking. 
After two chimney fires, I decided to put another oil furnace in the small cellar. It is 
a great convenience, requiring no tending, and providing the first ever warm 
bathroom. 

When I get my oil bill each month, I wish I had the lower cost of my own wood. 
Then I think of all of the time and labor of cutting, seasoning, and carrying of wood 
that I would not be able to do at my age, even though I still have a woodlot. 

I can remember going to the woods on cold winter days with my father and the 
hired man to cut trees. Axes and a two-man saw were used to fell a tree. The old 
saying was true that “You are twice warmed by wood — when you cut it and when 
you burn it.” 

Once a tree was felled, my father would trim off the brush and start a fire with it. 
This provided a place to warm chilled hands and feet. The trunk was then cut into 
lengths with the rhythmic strokes of the same two-man saw. 

Once hauled down to the farmstead on bobsleds, the logs were placed where 
they could be sawed again into stove lengths and then split to season for burning. 
Finally the split wood was tossed into the woodshed where it was stacked, out of 
the weather. It still had to be carried in to the woodbox. For the furnace, the wood, 
in larger chunks, was put through the window hole into the cellar. 

By the house, I can remember the logs being cut by a buzz saw run by a gaso- 
line engine. Later, my father had a buzz saw rigged up on the front of this 
McCormick-Deering 10-20 tractor. 
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Clark l_. Norton, 

AFTON, N. Y. 

Implement Store and Wagon Repository 

and General Hardware, Paints, Oils, etc. 


Ad for Clark Horton’s Hardware Store 
before the new store was built in 
1906. 

From Premium Book of the Afton 
Driving Park and Agricultural 
Association, 1901. 


Horton Hardware will soon celebrate the centennial of its present business 
location. Clark Horton, a farmer from Coventry, first did business in one of the 
small buildings which fronted on what was Maple Street, before the D. & H. 
Railroad underpass was constructed in 1933. 

I can remember going into Horton Hardware when it was owned by Harry 
Horton, Clark’s son. The counter was along the right-hand wall of what is the 
center of the now expanded store. On the wall behind the long counter were 
samples of metal shingles, like those which were on the main roof of my 
house until two years ago. I believe my Grandfather Decker installed them 
about 1 909. Gerry Matthews recently removed the same kind of shingles from 
his house, and I saved a few specimens. Harry Horton’s old house on South 
Main Street, now occupied by Jay Hager, still has them. On the sides of those 
shingles were folded joints which were soldered to make them watertight. My 
attic still has beads of solder scattered all over between the rafters. 

I was recently asked a question about why old road signs to Horton Hard- 
ware have the head of a Chinaman on them. The reason is that Horton’s sold 
Chi-Namel, a paint for redoing furniture at a time when it was very popular to 
update old-fashioned pieces by giving them a coat of paint over the original 
varnish. Against the same wall as the metal shingles was a poster and a cane- 
seated chair which was half painted and half varnished. The poster advertised 
Chi-Namel. 

Horton Hardware still has a large folding advertising umbrella with alter- 
nating panels for the Horton name and then the full figure of a Chinaman hold- 
ing a pail of the paint. The Afton Historical Society also owns one of the 
umbrellas. 
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An ad which Clifford Webb put in the local 
newspaper when the snow-laden roof caved in on 
his car. 

From clipping found in a book. 

Rev. Clifford E. Webb was my pastor at the Afton 
Presbyterian Church from the time I was in 
second grade until after I graduated from Afton 
Central School. From Afton, Cliff Webb and his 
wife Lillian went to churches in DeRuyter and 
Unadilla. Upon retirement, they came back to 
Afton and lived downstairs in what had been 
Gregory’s Store on the East Side. 

Old pictures of the store show an awning over 
the front windows and entrance. At some time it 
was replaced with a roof supported by posts. This 
could be used for parking for customers or as a carport. 

In his retirement, Cliff Webb continued to work as a sign painter, a sideline 
during his minister days. He parked his car under the front overhang to protect it 
from the weather. On January 6, 1971, a heavy snow caused the collapse of the 
roof and irreparable damage to the car. Undaunted, Cliff put an ad in the “Afton 
Enterprise” stating that “WE’RE STILL IN BUSINESS AS USUAL.” 

The Webbs soon had another Ford car which he drove until his final illness. 
After his death, I bought that car from the Noyes Ford Agency and drove it for 
several years. One day, on the way to work on old Route 7, the timing belt 
broke. I parked the car in a driveway and, luckily, a passerby drove me to the 
Four County Library System in time for work. My father and Ralph Colton came 
to get the car running. 

Another time on the way to Norwich to a meeting, I stopped at McDonald’s for 
a quick lunch. I had just nicely gotten seated when someone said, “Oh! Look! 
Someone just backed into that parked car!” I looked out the window and saw 
that it was my car. The other driver and I exchanged names and addresses. The 
left rear fender and bumper were dented, but I never did get them repaired. 
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Decker Road as it appeared about 
1 920. The Decker sugar bush is on 
the left, about opposite the house 
of Mrs. Howard Mills. 

Photo from the album of 
Daisy Hurd Decker. 

Decker Road, off Route 41 on the 
East Side, has not always been 
Decker Road. Even with its original name of Midland Road, it is of relatively 
recent origin. 

The wall map of Chenango County for 1 855 shows no road on the site, nor 
does the map of Chenango and Cortland Counties for 1 863. This confirms 
the family story that the road was built sometime after the Decker family 
moved to the homestead in 1 866. According to my Grandfather Decker, when 
the road was laid out, a stone wall separated the Cornwell (Grover) farm from 
the Decker farm above the old creek bridge. Rather than eliminate the stone 
wall, it was moved over to the edge of the right of way on the Decker side. 

At that time, the Decker land did not extend all the way down to Route 41 
on the south side of that road. To get to the pasture from the north side of 
Route 41 , the cows had to be driven up what is now Decker Road. A diagonal 
property line separated a parcel which belonged to Victor R. Gregory. A deed 
dated January 13, 1920, shows that Frank Decker bought that parcel from 
Victor E. Gregory and his wife Nora. This allowed Frank to put his cows under 
the Cornell Creek bridge instead of across the road. 

The Decker sugar bush and sap house were up Decker Road on the left in 
a triangular piece of land. As there was no water for pasturing cattle, the par- 
cel was sold to Grovers, who later sold a lot to Jerry and Sally Rudnitski, who 
built a new house there. It is adjacent to the foundation of the old sap house. 

Only after the building of 1-88 was the name Decker Road applied to the 
lower portion. 
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Horton Hardware as it 
looked in 1957 at the time 
of the Town of Afton Cen- 
tennial. The large painted 
signs were visible from a 
distance. 


Picture from 
Town Historian. 


Harry Horton lived on 
South Main Street in Afton, 
where Jay Hager now 
lives. At one time he drove 
a light green, twelve cylinder Lincoln sedan. I once heard him say that it was 
the most economical car he ever owned. 

Harry's wife was Fannie Hare, a Harpursville girl, and a girlhood friend of 
my Grandmother Decker. They often visited back and forth and my Grand- 
mother called on Fannie in her later years when she was in ill health. The 
Hortons had a son who died when he was still a teenager. 

My father took me into Horton’s Store, especially at Christmas time. Friday 
night was shopping night in Afton and all of the stores were open late. I 
believe that my Buddy-L dump truck came from Horton's. Before my father 
leveled the front lawn, our concrete sidewalk slanted toward the highway. I 
could sit on the dump body and coast down the sidewalk with my feet on the 
front fenders. The steel wheels are a little out of line from the wear and tear. A 
few years ago, I saw the same chassis on a tow truck in an antique shop in 
Maryland. The price was close to $900. 

I also had an Erector Set from Horton’s. I still have a few of the metal con- 
struction pieces, but the wooden chest-type box contains sand that I brought 
back from Riis Park on Long Island. I went there on the ferry with my Grand- 
mother Bisbee in 1935. There is a bridge now. It was the first time I had ever 
seen the ocean. As I had no bathing suit, I could only wade in the shallow surf. 
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Washington A. Roebling was the engineer for both the 
Brooklyn Bridge and the Ferry Street Bridge in Binghamton. 

Picture from “The Great Bridge” 
by David McCullough, 1972. 

I started reading “The Great Bridge” by David McCullough. 
It is an in-depth account of the building of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

John Augustus Roebling, German born, started the first 
wire rope and cable factory in the world in Pennsylvania, 
later moving it to Trenton, N.J. With his cable he was able to 
design strong suspension bridges without using chain links. 
His son Washington Augustus was a partner in the business. 

The Roeblings had already built several suspension bridges. The one I was espe- 
cially interested in was the Ferry Street Bridge in Binghamton for which W.A. 
Roebling was the engineer. 

Ferry Street in Binghamton was named for the Lyons Ferry, which carried turnpike 
travelers over the Chenango River. Ferry Street was originally only two blocks long, 
connecting Washington Street and Front Street via the bridge. It later was extended 
eastward and is now Clinton Street. 

The Binghamton site first had a wooden bridge which was taken out by a flood in 
1865. Col. Walton Dwight, a native of Windsor, was Mayor of Binghamton and 
pushed for a new bridge. A suspension bridge was built in 1 871 with W.A. Roebling 
in charge. Dwight was so determined to have a bridge that he paid for the abutments 
himself and offered to pay any amount over the proposed cost of $28,000. The 
bridge was 360 feet long and a single span. It was supported by seven steel wire 
ropes, two inches in diameter. 

Unfortunately, the bridge was deemed unsafe in 1896 and a steel bridge of four 
spans replaced it. That bridge collapsed into the Chenango River at 2:30 p.m. on 
July 8. 1935 during the disastrous flood that did so much damage in the Southern 
Tier. The present Clinton Street concrete bridge now occupies the site. 

The Roeblings had to use some persuasion to convince people that a single-span 
bridge over the East River from Brooklyn to Manhattan would be feasible. In 1869 
they took a party of 22 people to inspect their bridges in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and 
Niagara Falls. The Brooklyn Bridge was completed in 1883, twelve years after the 
Ferry Street Bridge, at a cost of $15,000,000. 
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The maple trees which once stood 
beside the Decker homestead. Dated 
1911. 

Picture from “ Daisy Hurd Decker album. 

The last few days I have been doing 
yard work, clearing off flower beds and 
raking lawns. One of my projects has 
been to smooth out low spots and 
remove the remains of two maple 
stumps. 

For years, five sugar maples stood in 
a row alongside my house. According to 
family lore, they were planted by my great grandfather, Charles W. Decker, 
soon after the family moved in 1866 to this house from Jefferson in Schoharie 
County. Like the older members of my family, the maples have passed away. 

Numbers two and three to go were the last two in the row, the farthest from 
Route 41 . When I had them cut, the workmen put a rope through a pulley 
attached to a young, sturdy tree a distance across the driveway. As the saw 
cut through the base of the tree, a truck tightened the rope to make sure that 
the tree fell away from the house. 

After several years, the stumps are well rotted. With an ax I was able to 
completely remove one, well below ground level. I am still working on the 
other one. I could split off fairly large chunks, but the core is still solid. 

Chips and pieces flew in all directions, so I will have a raking job to do. My 
black Labrador dog, Lucy, loves to chew branches and chunks of wood, so 
she carries them off to make new piles of chips. 

I have planted some replacements to duplicate the work of the other Char- 
les Decker. He did not live to see the demise of the trees which he planted, 
nor do I expect to see the end of mine. His trees were well over one hundred 
years old and provided not only shade for the house but also untold numbers 
of gallons of maple syrup, a double gift. 
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Anna Jures, widow of Peter Jures, who worked for 
me in 1958; Mildred Decker; Stan Artz; and Char- 
les Decker. Summer of 1966. 

Snapshot from Charles Decker. 

One of the bonuses of my 80th birthday in Febru- 
ary was that I heard from old friends, some of them 
a continent away. One of those was Stan Artz, who 
as a Cornell student worked for me on the farm the 
summer of 1966. As he was in the College of Agri- 
culture and a city boy from Queens, he had to earn 
farm practice credits on a working farm in order to graduate. 

Stan was 20 years old in 1966 and I was twice his age. As he turned 60 in February, 
he figured correctly that I must be 80. He sent a card and a much appreciated letter for 
the occasion. The card says, "Congratulations! You done good." It "done me good" to 
get the letter. 

One of his memories is of the good meals prepared by my mother. To him, my father 
was an "imposing, gruff gentleman” to whom he was afraid to speak. However my father 
was on the outside. Stan suspected that he was softer on the inside. His father was 
much more mild mannered. 

Stan remembers the smells of freshly mown hay, barn odors, and especially the pun- 
gent aroma inside the silo. These were all new to him, being from the city. 

He also remembers carrying a new-born calf to the barn from a thicket and witness- 
ing the birth of a deformed calf, assisted by a jack apparatus used by the veterinarian. 
He said that he still has nightmares about a good milk cow which broke off a front hoof 
when she caught it in a wagon hitch while eating hay in the night pasture. He thinks of 
the clumping of the bare bone as she was led up into the rendering truck to be taken 
away. 

I had forgotten that he went with me to area cemeteries where I was looking for 
graves of ancestors. That sparked his interest in what turned into an occasional hobby 
for him. 

Our evening recreation was often swimming and playing board games at the Shepard 
cottage on Afton Lake. We also took Sunday drives, including one to hear the Boston 
Symphony at Tanglewood. I too have fond memories of that summer 40 years ago. 

Over the years we have kept in contact and I have visited Stan and his family at Pur- 
due University and the University of California at Berkeley and Davis. 
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A stone boat, used in the age of horses, 
to haul stone and other heavy objects 
over the ground. 

Picture from “Diary of an Early American 
Boy’’ by Eric Sloane, 1962. 


In 1866 , my Decker ancestors migrated from rocky, hilly Jefferson in Schoharie 
County. One reason for their move was to find a river valley farm with easily tilla- 
ble soil. My great-great-grandfather, Selah Decker, is said to have stated that, “If 
I want to have a good nightmare, all I have to do is dream that I am plowing on 
the old farm in Jefferson.” 

The soil conditions here are much more amenable to agriculture, but we still 
have a good supply of rocks. The river flat where the Decker home is located 
was partially formed by the meanderings of Cornell Creek as it carried water 
down from “The Rocks” and from the branch from Vallonia Springs. 

When I was young, one of the first spring chores was to pick stone on the 
newly plowed and harrowed fields. Some parts of the flat had no stones at all, 
only loam, while other parts were gravelly or really stony. Part of the old night 
pasture, never plowed until Dale Grover bought the flat, has a ridge which is 
nearly all large stones. Dale’s corn and soybeans grow very sparsely there. 

In the last few years, I have been cleaning up junk spots. One of the worst 
chores is to get rid of the sumac bushes which can spring back and grow a foot 
between lawn mowings. There are also the accumulations of stones and rocks. 

Last fall, I cleaned up a spot back of the Quonset building where there were 
old tractor tires, cinder blocks, nettles, golden rod, and rocks, rocks, rocks. 
Some had been piled inside the stacked tires. Just around the corner of one of 
the sheds, I had already started a stone wall up against the end of the building, 
so I added to it with those rocks. The wall serves no purpose except as a neat 
way to dispose of the rocks. 

This spring, my amassing of rocks has an unpredicted usefulness. My neigh- 
bors, the Rutlers, needed some rocks for edging a new flower bed. This week, a 
friend from Port Crane began to haul rocks from my wall to construct a wall in his 
own garden. I have no fear of running out soon. 
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The new. store building of Clark L. Horton and 
Son as it appeared in 1906. Large additions 
have since been made at both sides and in the 
rear. 

Picture from Afton Historical Society. 

Horton Hardware will be celebrating its cen- 
tennial as a retail store on May 19, 20, and 21 . 
After operating a country produce and butter 
store where the parking lot entrance now is, Clark Horton and Son opened their 
brand new building, the center part of the present store, where the main 
entrance is still located. Although now owned by the Gaydorus family, the store 
still bears the Horton name. 

In the picture, a buggy can be seen in the upstairs windows. The second floor 
was reached by an elevator which, until a few years ago, was operated by hand, 
pulling on a rope. It is now electrified. Some of the artifacts on display for the 
celebration were found on shelves in the large elevator cage and also upstairs. 

For many years, Harry Horton was Secretary of the Afton Driving Park and 
Agricultural Association. In the weeks before the annual fair, inside the large, 
left-hand front window was the station of Miss Ellen Russ, who recorded the 
entries of those who wished to compete for ribbons and prizes in many catego- 
ries. In those days, the Floral Hall was filled to capacity with flowers, vegetables, 
canned goods and handwork. There were also many classes of poultry, sheep, 
swine, and cattle. 

Afton’s Isabelle House Museum was housed for a few years in the old 
McNayr house, formerly a tourist home. It was loaned by Charles Gaydorus to 
the then historical society until the business was ready to expand. The building' 
was razed and a large addition to the store was built. That museum was the par- 
ent organization of the Museum of the Afton Historical Society, located farther 
down Main Street. 

The Afton Historical Society will always be grateful for the use of that house 
and the opportunity to start building its extensive collections. The society is 
proud to loan a few of the items now on display in Horton Hardware. 
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Carrie and Emma Edgerton who, with their sister Jennie, 
are buried in Glenwood Cemetery. 

Picture from Daisy Hurd Decker album. 

My friends Marty and Sheila from LeRoy, N.Y. came to visit 
and stayed overnight on Friday. They are interested in local 
history and genealogy and left on Saturday for Delhi where 
Marty’s ancestors lived. 

Both of them enjoy browsing cemeteries, so we went to 
both Glenwood and East Side Cemeteries, although neither 
has kin buried in either one. Looking at the gravestones is 
like taking a walking tour through a local history book. 

I was able to point out the graves of Florence Carr, my seventh grade 
teacher; Alice Wrench, my eighth grade teacher; Marie Eckler, my math teacher; 
her father Dr. W. Lee Dodge, who delivered me; Dr. Philetus Hayes, who deliv- 
ered my father Bernett and his twin sister Bernice; and Joyce Tiffany, my class- 
mate who died in 1935 in fifth grade. Also I pointed out the graves of many busi- 
nessmen and my own relatives. 

An unusual stone was that of Jennie, Carrie, and Emma Edgerton. All three 
maiden sisters are named, but with no dates. After the death of their parents 
who owned a farm in Coventry, they moved into the house that was right next to 
Afton School. I remember Carrie and Emma who were very active in the Presby- 
terian Church when I was young. They were great gardeners. The church was 
always filled with their flowers on Children’s Day. 

Marty is a Civil War buff, so he was very interested in the G.A.R. markers for 
the veterans of that war. Regimental information is on the stones and Marty 
knew where each regiment was from. 

In the East Side Cemetery are the graves of several Revolutionary War sol- 
diers, some of them of shaped and beautifully incised designs. Both Marty and 
Sheila admired those. 

After leaving the cemeteries, Sheila remarked that the tour was the most 
unusual one she had ever taken as no other guide had so much personal knowl- 
edge of so many of the people interred. 
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The Steel Works, established by Cornelius 
Atherton, were just south of Wassaic in the Town 
of Amenia in Dutchess County. 

Map from New York State Atlas, 1975. 


The “Afton Enterprise” of June 25, 1903, has an 
article with the title, “A MARK FOR AFTON”. It is 
about Cornelius Atherton, noted for his steel 
manufacturing process during the period of the 
American Revolution. As is often the case, the 
newspaper contains information not available in 
history books. 

The encyclopedias have much information on steel making, but are too general. 
The newspaper piece states that William Atherton of Chicago unearthed a contract 
made by his ancestor Cornelius in 1772 to instruct James and Ezra Reed of Amenia, 
N.Y., in the making of steel and for the erection of a facility. 

Cornelius Atherton was born in Cambridge, Mass., in 1736. He moved to Amenia 
in 1763 where he was a blacksmith and gunsmith. Somewhere he had learned how 
to manufacture steel, which had been obtainable in the colonies only from England 
or Germany. The supply was cut off by the war. 

From Amenia, he returned to Cambridge where he superintended an armory 
owned by John and Samuel Adams and John Hancock. That place burned about 
11770. 

About 1775-6, Atherton moved to Plymouth, Pa., in Luzerne County, and there 
Ipracticed his trade. He was drafter for military service, but his eldest son Jabez 
f served in his place. Jabez was killed in the Wyoming Massacre. 

Cornelius Atherton was married twice, first to Mary Delano, and then to Jane 
[ Johnson. He had seven children by each wife. He moved to Afton in 1 804 and lived 
here until his death in 1809. He and his wife Jane are buried in the cemetery on the 
Bill Schuldt farm in Vallonia Springs. I once made a rubbing of his tombstone which 
I found lying face down on the ground. The cemetery has been restored recently. 

The Atherton family is well documented in the “History of Chenango and Madison 
Counties” of 1880. His youngest son, Cornelius Atherton, Jr., was postmaster of 
Afton in 1855-56. He lived on Spring Street about where Alan and Sharon Hulbert 
lived until recently. His widow, Jane Atherton, was still there in a directory for 1889. 
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Wallace Nutting, antiquarian and author. 

Picture from “ Wallace Nutting ” by Louis M MacKeil, 1984. 

One of the first comprehensive books on antiques which I ever 
purchased was the two-volume set “Furniture Treasury” by 
Wallace Nutting. The first edition was issued in 1928, but my 
edition is from 1948. It has thousands of photographs and 
descriptive captions. Most of the furniture and accessories are 
American, with a few English examples. 

Last week, while antiquing with friends, I found a little book- 
let with the title “Wallace Nutting” by Louis M. MacKeil, pub- 
lished in 1984. It is very informative as I knew little about Mr. 
Nutting’s background. He was born on Nov. 17, 1860 in Rock- 
bottom, Mass. His father enrolled in the Civil War when Wallace was only nine 
months old and died of dysentery in 1864. 

Wallace Nutting was trained as a Christian minister and served several large 
churches. Failing health forced him to withdraw from the ministry. For many years he 
was a photographer and took pictures of country scenery and the interiors of old 
houses, often with people posed in costumes of the period of the house. He hired 
young women, sometimes as many as 200 at a time, to hand color the prints on a 
special platinum-type paper. These were framed and were sold very successfully to 
the public. They are now collector’s items. 

Wallace Nutting also restored several early American houses, including the Iron 
Works House at Saugus, Mass., and the Webb House on Wethersfield, Conn. I once 
toured the Webb House where George Washington had stayed. It has very interest- 
ing flocked wallpaper in that bedroom. It is now faded to a brown, but was originally a 
bright red. 

Although Nutting had restored the house, he was roundly criticized for removing 
the old kitchen interior to make room for his picture business. He never replaced 
what he had removed. 

Nutting also made very accurate furniture reproductions. His workmen took old 
pieces apart, measured them, and then reproduced them exactly. In spite of his sig- 
nature on these pieces, they are sometimes mistaken for original old ones. 

Wallace Nutting died on July 19, 1941 at the age of 80, not too bad for a man with 
health problems in earlier life. / / r f n , 
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Vegetable garden back of the Decker farm- 
house, probably in 1947, the year of the diary. 

Photo from Charles J. Decker. 

I am an avid gardener and the only diary I 
ever wrote, for the year 1947, reveals that I 
have been planting and growing flowers and 
vegetables for about 60 years. I was 21 years 
old when I wrote the diary. The dates recorded 

here are from May 1 to June 30, 1947. 

On May 1 , I moved Paul’s Scarlet Climber and Madame Plantier rose bushes to 
the back yard. They had been flanking the trellis at the entrance to the remnants of 
my Grandmother Decker's old garden where the gas station stands. My grandmother 
was a great gardener and sparked my interest. 

Many of the plants, shrubs, and trees around my house came from the wild on the 
farm. On May 4, I planted a maple tree in the front yard. I believe that it is the one 
still struggling, of the four which I planted to replace the huge old ones which had 
provided shade and maple syrup for almost a century. The hemlock hedge that I 
planted at the same time soon succumbed to road salt. 

Other things brought from the pasture that year were an oak tree, a spruce tree, 
barberry bushes, daffodils, pink trillium, and lady slippers. From Anderson’s Nursery, 

I bought a forsythia bush, a spirea bush, gladiola bulbs, a floribunda rose, and 
chrysanthemums. 

By May 19, I was cleaning off the garden plot by the small chicken house. I 
plowed that one and the plot behind the house the last week of May. Tomato and 
pepper plants were the first to go in after June 1 . I started planting seeds in the gar- 
den back of the house on June 3. 

Vegetables were much the same as I plant in my garden now — pumpkins, squash, 
peas, sweet corn, beets, carrots, beans, lima beans, spinach, and turnips. The flower 
seeds planted were pansies, larkspurs, zinnias, marigolds, strawflowers, and 
hollyhocks. 

Grandma Decker gave me calla lily and gladiola bulbs. Another trip to Anderson’s 
Nursery resulted in the purchase of sweet William and Carnation plants. 

I still enjoy planting, caring for, and harvesting the results of my labor as much as I 
did in 1947. 
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McGraw Tower on the Uris Library is symbolic of the Cornell Uni- 
versity campus and houses the chimes which can be heard far 
and wide. 

Picture from "The Cornell Chimes " by Ed McKeown, 1991. 

I spent June 8-11 at my 55th reunion of the Class of ‘51 at Cor- 
nell University. About 145 members of the class, plus spouses 
and guests, were present. 

Many alumni from the College of Agriculture, now Agriculture 
and Life Sciences, had branched out into all kinds of fields such 
as teaching, insurance, and business, just as I became a librar- 
ian. A few actually remained as farmers. 

It took me almost as much time to find Mews Hall, a new fresh- 
man residence complex on the North Campus, as it did to drive 
from Afton to Ithaca. Detours because of road construction and closed bridges, plus a 
maze of newer campus buildings, complicated my search. No street signs indicated this 
new complex. Hunter R. Rawlings III, Cornell’s outgoing President, stated that all fresh- 
man dorms and student center are now in this same area. Their faculty mentors and 
their families actually live in the same dorms to maintain a close relationship. Shuttle 
buses took us back and forth to activities, so I did not use my car. 

Our meals, except banquets, were served in “air conditioned” tents on the lawn. With 
the wind, rain, and cool temperatures, we really had air. The tent flaps flapped, table- 
cloths billowed, and water ran in around the edges. We really appreciated our lined, red 
jackets from the 50th and the fleece vests from the 55th reunions. They were our con- 
stant garb. 

The opening night program was a great relaxer. It was by the Ithaca Savage Club, 
organized after a visit by glee club members to the Savage Club of London in 1895. 
Music, comedy, and recitations made it very enjoyable. Master of ceremonies was Bill 
Cooke, Ithaca auto dealer and husband of Joan Cooke, one of my Library School 
classmates. 

Wally and Doris Rich from Hobart were the people I knew best as they were regular 
patrons of the Bookmobile the entire time I was working. Larry Smith and Alvin Mac- 
Comber, previously unknown to me, were table-mates and we attended events together. 

On Sunday morning, I attended services at the Presbyterian Church where I saw 
faces familiar from Presbytery meetings. Their “picnic” was held in the church dining 
room where I had attended many Westminster Fellowship suppers. 
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A print of the picture “Memories of the Red Ear” by 
J.G. Brown. 

From calendar of 1901. 

Sometimes I think I am right about a story, but then 
find that the facts don’t jibe. Such is the case with an 
oil painting which I own. I always believed that the 
man in the picture was Erastus Fisher who owned 
the farm where Greg and Nikki Page now live. 

Margaret Gregg Lord once owned the painting. 
George and Margaret Gregg lived on the corner at 
Bettsburg and were near neighbors to Erastus 
Fisher’s children Amelia, Charles, and Susan. I remember the three from my 
youth. Three generations of that family are buried in the East Side Cemetery, so 
I was able to find birth and death dates. 

When my friends Marty and Sheile were here a few weeks ago, they noticed 
my painting and said it looked familiar. Last week, to my surprise, I received in 
the mail from Marty a picture from a 1901 calendar put out by a New York City 
publishing house. The subject is the same in both pictures except for minor 
details. It is the same bearded man wearing a hat and husking corn in a barn 
very similar to the Fisher barn which has long since been torn down. The title of 
the picture is “Memories of the Red Ear,” harking back to the custom of getting to 
kiss a girl whenever you found a red ear, which the man is holding. 

The print is signed by J.G. Brown, N.A., and is dated 1899. I believe that N.A. 
stands for the National Academy of Design, founded by Samuel F. B. Morse who 
started his career as a portrait painter. Since Erastus Fisher died in 1 892, the 
picture cannot be of him. My painting is signed by E.T. Hathaway, a cousin of the 
Fishers from Hornell, N.Y. My Grandfather Decker used to bring her and her 
trunks from the depot to the Fisher house, probably at a date later than 1 901 . 
She spent the summer there giving painting lessons. My painting is not dated 
and may be a copy of the one by J.G. Brown. 

There are no Fisher descendants and I have not been able to find any infor- 
mation about either artist. I may never solve the mystery. / f 
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Sage Chapel at Cornell University opened in 
1875. A plaque there is in memory of Ernest 
Huffcut, member of the first graduating class of 
the Afton Union School and Academy in 1879. 

Picture from album of Daisy Hurd Decker. 

While at my Cornell Reunion, I attended a Serv- 
ice of Remembrance for Cornellians who had 
died in the past year. This was held at Sage 
Chapel, which opened for use in 1875. I always 
enjoy its intricately decorated interior. 

According to the only diary I ever wrote, I attended the services every Sunday that I 
was in Ithaca, from September to December 1947, often with my roommate Ames 
Philippone. 

The program for the Service of Remembrance had a list of “Eminent Divines” of 
many different backgrounds who had preached in Sage Chapel. I was amazed that 
there were names of preachers that I had heard over fifty years ago. 

Those on the list whom I had heard were Harry Emerson Fosdick, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
and Elton Trueblood. I can remember others from my four years as a student. One was 
Joshua Loth Liebman, the first Rabbi to speak there. 

Those whom I heard as a Freshman were Dr. Bernard Clausen, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Bishop Bayne of Seattle, Dr. Ralph Sockman, Dr. Paul Weaver, D. Elton Trueblood, and 
Halford Luccock. 

Bernard Clausen had a family connection. He preached in Syracuse when my 
mother was a student at Syracuse University. Later, he preached in Providence, R.I., 
when my Aunt Sylvia Austin and her family lived there during World War II. They had 
heard him in those places. 

I believe that the Dr. Weaver is the same minister who was on the staff of the Pres- 
byterian Summer Conference on the Wells College in the 1940’s. He was affectionately 
called “Fuzzy” Weaver. 

Reinhold Niebuhr is probably the most famous as he is the only one whom I find in 
the World Book Encyclopedia of 1976. Born in 1892, he graduated from Yale Divinity 
School in 1915. He first was a Socialist and preached the “social gospel” in industrial 
Detroit, Mich. He later because disillusioned with those ideas and preached along the 
ideas of Martin Luther and the Reformation, adapting them to modern-day problems. 
He died in 1971. ^ / 06 
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“The Crazy House" in SmithvHle Flats, tilted to this 
position by the notorious flood of July 1935, was a 
tourist attraction until it finally fell into decay. 

Postcard from Town Historian. 

The past week has been one of stress and hard- 
ship, both for those who had damage and loss of 
property and for those who could not get to work 
or shop for groceries. 

I have always told people that water from the river never gets anywhere near my 
barn. This year the water was about two inches deep on the inside driveway. I had to 
move boxes of items stored there for a friend. 

All kinds of rumors abounded. On Frjday, I had a telephone call that the East 
Sidney Dam had burst. Actually, water was being released to relieve pressure on the 
.dam. 

The stream next to the house of Linda and Dan DeVona on Route 7, just outside 
Afton, deposited a thick layer of rocks on their yard, on the road, and down to the rail- 
road tracks. It was rumored that their house had been shifted on its foundation. Since 
they are my cousins, I visited there today and found that to be untrue. 

On Saturday, Eric Cheney, a former Afton resident, stopped by to check on me as 
he had heard that I had lost my house. Of course, that was not true either. However, I 
was glad for his visit and concern. 

Another rumor was that the bridge over the Susquehanna River in Afton might be 
damaged so as not to be re-opened. Saturday morning, as I walked back across it 
from Main Street, the inspectors announced that it was safe for traffic. I was relieved 
as I had been isolated at home for three days. 

With the many roads and bridges closed, it was questionable as to whether we 
should hold services at the Afton Presbyterian Church. I found that Rev. JoAnne 
Bartel of Ithaca was planning to make the trip to supply our pulpit and the roads and 
bridges were becoming passable. The Lectionary for the day was most appropriate as 
the scripture readings dealt with stress and loss. There had been plenty of both dur- 
ing the week. 

A particular joy to me was the number of phone calls which I received from rela- 
tives and friends all over the United States, asking how I had fared. I really appreci- 
ated that they were thinking about me. 
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The 19th century farmhouse of the Jures fam- 
ily near Hamburg, Germany. 1960. 

Picture by Charles J. Decker. 

In 1958, Uve and Dieter from Germany came 
to the U.S. to work for Henry Schuldt on his 
farm in Vallonia Springs. Their friend, Peter 
Jures, wished to come here also, but Henry 
did not have work enough for three boys. 
Hence, Peter came to work for me for the summer. 

It was a successful summer and my first experience in hiring extra help that I 
did not know. Peter was the first of a succession of foreign and Cornell students 
to come to work here. In the fall, all three boys went to work on a ranch in Texas 
until it was time to return to Germany. 

I corresponded with Peter and in 1960 I went to Germany for a visit. Peter’s 
parents and sisters lived on a farm in Poppenbuttel, a 700 year-old suburb of 
Hamburg. The house was built in the late 19th century and was of wood with a 
red tile roof. The entry room had a fireplace and the wall was faced with old pur- 
ple and white pictorial tiles. The room was very handsome. A barn and other 
buildings adjoined the house. 

I slept in a bed with a feather tick and quilt. The bed sagged and was almost 
as deep as a hammock. The feather stuffing took forever to warm up in the cool 
November nights. 

Fuel for the kitchen stove was chopped twigs and branches, about the size of 
chestnut coal. It made a quick and hot fire for cooking. The main heat for the 
house was a tile stove, set in the wall between the living room and the dining 
room. I believe that coal was burned in that stove. 

Meals were delicious, but no-nonsense. There was little lingering for conversa- 
tion. A girl, hired to do her household training, cleared the table as soon as plates 
were empty. Breakfast utensils included the schall platten, like a miniature cutting 
board, for slicing cheese and ham, which were breakfast staples. Peter’s mother, 
as trainer of the young girl, supervised the kitchen and the serving of the meals. 

I enjoyed my visit there and then travelled to several other countries before 
returning home. f' f ' Q 
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Kim Wilson presenting Junius F. Wells Award 
to Mormon President Gordon B. Hinckley on 
May 11, 2005. 

Picture from Mormon Historical Studies. 2005. 

I recently read a book by Gordon B. Hinckley. 
The title is “Standing for Something: 10 
Neglected Virtues That Will Heal Our Hearts 
and Homes.” Mr. Hinckley is the President of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, or Mormons. He is the successor of 
Joseph Smith, Jr., who was the founder of that 

church and lived in this area. 

When I was in Utah in 2001 , on a trip sponsored by my friend Chris Jones, he 
had arranged an appointment for us to meet President Hinckley at his office. This 
was canceled because Mr. Hinckley was not feeling well. However, when we went 
to eat lunch at the Joseph Smith Memorial Center, President Hinckley, his wife, and 
son and daughter-in-law were there. I got to meet all of them. Chris had brought a 
cane which had belonged to former President Lorenzo Snow. He offered it to Mr. 
Hinckley because of his lameness, but he declined it because he was afraid he 
might lose it. 

Gordon B. Hinckley was born in Salt Lake City on June 23, 1910, to teacher par- 
ents who always provided good books for their children. As Gordon was sickly as a 
child, his father bought a small farm in nearby East Millcreek, where the family 
spent vacations and holidays. The children all learned to work hard. Gordon liked 
to build things and eventually built his own house. 

He served his first Mission in England in 1933. Even though he did not like to 
travel, his work has taken him all over the world. 

In 1937, he married Marjorie Pay and they have five children. 

At the New York World’s Fair in 1939, the replica of the Mormon Temple was 
Gordon’s idea and he supervised its construction. I remember visiting it with my 
family. He has dedicated more than half of the temples around the world. 

Gordon B. Hinckley was ordained as the 15th President of the Church on March 
12, 1995. The First Annual Junius F. Wells Award, for “Outstanding Achievement in 
Preserving Church History,” was presented to him on May 11 , 2005. / ~ / /)(A 
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A full grandstand and 
overflow crowd at the 
Afton Fair about 1910. 

Undated postcard 
from Town Historian. 

The Afton Fair was 
again held last week, 
the 117th since 1890. 
Many changes have 
taken place since that 
first event. In the early 
years, the fair was held for two or three days in September, after garden produce 
and field crops had been harvested. Later, the fair occupied a full week, but had 
been moved aheac to the next to the last week of August. Now, even earlier, there 
are only four days in the middle of July. 

For years, the best place to eat was at the Afton Grange building where a great 
many meals were served. The organization and the building are both gone. The 
building, which stood next to the Grange building, succumbed to the flood of 2006. 

Before the days of the automobile, fair visitors arrived by horse and buggy or by 
train. Old photographs show them parked on the grounds. On the unpaved roads, 
there was a continuous cloud of dust. Fair entertainers and workers stayed at the 
hotels in town or boarded in private homes. 

A full stage once stood in front of the grandstand, an original building. Matinee 
and evening shows brought a great variety of entertainment before the days of 
television. Edwin Franco Goldman's nationally known band played for two years in 
a row. At least two area couples were married in public ceremonies on the stage. 
This year, the group Route 66 played in a tent toward the front of the fairgrounds. 

In each recent year, the number of livestock has declined, with no cattle in 
2006. When Jay Terry was poultry manager for the fair, there were several dozen 
varieties of fowl on display. 

This year, sulky races were run on only one day. Formerly, they were daily 
events. Now we have demolition derbies and tractor pulls which produce noise 
which reverberates under the grandstand and is very distressing to people man- 
ning the various booths. 
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William Shakespeare. 

Picture from World Book Encyclopedia, 1976. 

On July 30, I went to Woodstock, N.Y. to see the produc- 
tion of “Two Gentlemen of Verona," put on by the Bird- 
On-A-Cliff Theatre Company. I have not read many of 
Shakespeare’s plays, so each one I have seen there is 
usually brand new to me. 

The Woodstock productions are done in modern dress, 
a sort of mixture of hippie, business formal, loud colors, 
and mini-dress sexy. This year the all-purpose stage had been remodeled. Sur- 
rounded on three sides by a grove of trees, the outdoor setting is informal, allow- 
ing actions not possible in the original Globe Theatre. People are scattered with 
their lawn chairs, blankets, and lunch baskets and coolers. 

The two main characters, Valentine and Proteus, travel separately to Milan. 
There, through a complex plot of rivalry and deceit, they vie for the love of the 
same girl. A former lover of Proteus, by arriving in Milan disguised as a man and 
acting as a spy, complicates the plot. Finally, all of the intrigue gets untangled 
and most everyone ends up happily with the desired partner. 

The audience space also served as an adjunct to the stage, when actors 
entered and exited through the spectators. After the intermission, the audience 
became part of the action. Five-foot-long foam plastic swimming pool toys were 
distributed among the spectators. These each had a swatch of green rags 
inserted at one end to represent trees. In one scene, two of the characters are 
banished into the evil forest at Mantua. On cue, three different motions were to 
be made with the “trees"; waving, bashing, and a jerky sideways twist. At the 
same time, actors dressed in green, with the same green rags in their head- 
dresses, chased the banished men, making horrible noises and threatening 
motions. This was accompanied by the audience and all of its “trees." 

I thought that the “trees” might be kept as souvenirs, but after the scene, the 
actors came out into the audience to retrieve them. 

At the end of the play, the actors came out into the audience, gamboling back 
and forth for a hilarious climax. I think that Shakespeare would have enjoyed it. 
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Farm location of Ernest and Mabel Secrest. At 
arrow on Melondy Hill Road. 

Map from Rural Register Map of Chenango 
County, New York , 1940. 

The Afton Historical Society received last week 
a cigar box full of papers and receipts which 
had belonged to Ernest E. Secrest and his wife 
Mabel Woolley Secrest. They lived on a farm 
on Melondy Hill Road, the first place on the 
left, just past Wolfe’s Junk Yard. They owned 
three parcels: a farm of 55 acres, a farm of 
40-1/2 acres and a woodlot of 200 acres. 

The papers give an overview of the business of a farmer of 50 years ago and also a 
good picture of the businesses in Afton with which the Secrests had dealings. 

The Secrests had a 1949 Chevrolet pickup truck with a farm license and a car. They 
had these serviced at East Side Sales and Service, Master Oil Company, Norm Briggs’ 
Service Station, all in Afton, and at George F Demeree in Bainbridge. Their tractor was 
a 1941 Allis Chalmers, Model B, which they took to E.E. Matthews in Harpursville. 

Earl Clendenning did some day labor on the farm. Two bills show that lime and fertil- 
izer were delivered to the farm, partially paid for under a government subsidy program. 
For feed and farm Supplies, the Secrests dealt with M .J. Mudge & Sons, G.L.F., and 
Bernett Decker. In 1949, five pounds of butter was purchased from the Dairymen's 
League 

In 1955, Dr. Jane Benson tested 26 cows for tuberculosis. They all passed negative. 
In 1952, Ernest sold several cows, apparently culls, to Empire Livestock Cooperative. 
He sold his milk to Crowley’s Milk Company in Afton. 

His insurance vendors were Mutual of Omaha, Allstate, Merchants Mutual, and Che- 
nango County Fire relief. Covered were life insurance, accident, liability, and fire 
insurance. 

Appliances were bought at Wadsworth & Sons in Sidney and furniture was pur- 
chased at Sears Roebuck and the Fair Store in Binghamton. John Marnell did plumb- 
ing for the Secrests. Edgar H. Bailey did a considerable project of painting and paper- 
ing in 1955. 

Ernest was a Republican and subscribed to the Afton Enterprise and Chenango 
American They donated to the Afton Community Chest and to the Red Cross. 
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The Willamette Meteorite, discovered in 
Oregon in 1902. 

Picture from “The World Book,” 1976. 

At about 10 PM. on August 11, I let my dog 
Lucy out before going to bed. On that clear 
night, a bright meteor made a brief journey 
across the southeastern sky. Its path was 
sort of wobbly, not a straight line. It 
reminded me that this is the time of year for 
the Persied Meteor Shower, concentrated on August 1 2. I was outside on the 
12th, but saw no more meteors. 

One of the spectacular meteor showers is the Leonid, which occurs on 
November 17. It is at its brightest once every 33 years. It was reported as long 
ago as 902 A.D. It made a brilliant display in 1833 and 1866, but the numbers of 
meteors was not so great in 1899 and 1932. It was bright again in 1965. 

In 1833, the Leonid Meteor Shower was seen all over eastern North America. 
The event has been recorded by Tom Gray, Guilford Town Historian, in his 
“Guilford Bicentennial Booklet” and quoted by Fran Bromley in her “By The 
Way," about the Town of Colesville. According to the Encyclopedia Britannica of 
1967, no meteorites reached the earth. In contradiction, the Guilford account 
states that: “The residents of those days were wakened by the fear of fire as the 
night sky lit up and fires burned in the surrounding woods as the meteorite 
streaked past and finally impacted on Cole’s Hill behind Cole's Tavern. . . . The 
meteorite's intense heat prevented inspection of the impact site for several 
days." Cole’s Tavern was near Harpursville. 

Meteor showers are named for the constellations from which they appear to 
come, in this case Leo. 

Meteor comes from a Greek word which means “things up in the air.” Meteors 
are seen when particles forming a meteoroid enter the earth's upper atmos- 
phere and dissipate their kinetic energy in the form of heat, light, and ionization. 

The largest meteorite ever found in the United States is the Willamette, dis- 
covered in the Willamette Valley in Oregon in 1902. It weighs about 15-1/2 tons. 
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The First Congregational Church in Coventryville 
as it appeared in the year 2000. 

Photo by Charles J. Decker. 

On Saturday, while acting as docent in the barn 
of the Afton Historical Society, I took some time 
to look through the scrapbook of Edith E. Ireland. 
Most of the clippings in this "Mark Twain’s Scrap 
Book," patented by Samuel Clemens in 1873, are 
poems taken from magazines. Interspersed as 
inserts are several items relating to the Ireland 
and Bulkeley families of Coventry. 

Brownell Bulkeley and his wife Dellia Worth 
came to Coventry from Connecticut in 1808. Their son George was married to Esther 
Pendleton whose birthday, July 29, 1826, was celebrated almost yearly from 1890 to 
1911 with a long poem by Rev. Augustine Caldwell, who had been pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Coventryville from 1883 to 1886. On her 85th birthday, 
Esther also celebrated 50 years as a Sabbath School teacher. 

The First Congregational Church had been organized in 1807 and the building 
was erected in 1808. The steeple and bell were added in 1840. Other additions and 
improvements were made over the years. The handsome building burned to the 
ground on June 4, 2003, after having been struck by lightning. It has since been 
rebuilt to continue its heritage. 

A son of George and Esther Bulkeley was Robert P. Bulkeley, who married Edith 
Ireland, compiler of the scrapbook. They were active in the Coventryville church and 
Robert operated the homestead farm on Bulkeley Road until he sold it and moved to 
Afton in 1922. He and Edith joined the Afton Presbyterian Church in 1923. I remem- 
ber his clear tenor voice as leader of the Sunday School. He also served as a Justice 
of the Peace for several years. 

Edith died in 1929 and a year later, Robert married Charlotte Morgan, a retired 
schoolteacher, who was also born near Coventryville. She taught an adult Sunday 
School class in the Afton Presbyterian Church. 

Robert Bulkeley died in 1949 and Charlotte in 1964. They lived on Myrtle Avenue, 
just opposite the Afton school bus garage. Robert, Edith, and Charlotte are all buried 
in Glenwood Cemetery in Afton. 
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Rumford Everyday Cook Book for the Housekeeper and 
Student, c. 1925. 

From Walter Rose . 

Knowledge of nutrition is fairly recent in the history of food 
and cooking. When the Township of Clinton, now Afton 
and Bainbridge and a piece of Coventry, was being settled 
in 1786, the new arrivals had to rely on wild plants, wild 
game, and hastily planted crops, placed among the 
stumps of cleared land. 

Scientific investigation of foods began much later and 
the teaching of nutrition followed at high schools which 
taught home economics and at the College of Home Eco- 
nomics (now Human Ecology) at Cornell University. 

My mother, Mildred B. Decker, was very aware of the importance of nutrition and 
planned meals with recommended proportions of fruits, vegetables, and meats. We 
received daily doses of cod-liver-oil and, later, vitamin capsules. We had fresh- 
squeezed orange juice every day. 

My grandmother, Daisy H. Decker, was not brought up to be concerned about vita- 
mins and nutrition. Her cooking was frugal but tasty with most of the foods canned 
from her own garden. This was a source of disagreement between my mother and her 
in-laws. To my grandmother, an orange was a treat which you received once a year in 
your Christmas stocking. You didn’t go out and buy a dozen at a time all year. My 
grandfather didn’t hesitate to help himself to two oranges from my mother’s grocery 
box. He liked mid-year treats. 

Walter Rose again dropped off some items for me to look at. Among them are small 
cook books published by food manufacturers. They emphasize nutrition as known in the 
1920's. The Rumford Baking Powder book points out the content of phosphate in its 
product, stating that it restores the phosphates removed in the modern milling process. 

The Royal Cook Book emphasizes that cream of tartar is the “precious ingredient of 
the best baking powder.” It was made from the crystals formed in the juice of ripe 
grapes. Special processes produced a very pure product. Before the manufacture of 
modern baking powder, our cooks used a mixture of cream of tartar and soda. My pres- 
ent can of baking powder contains cornstarch, sodium bicarbonate, calcium phosphate, 
and sodium aluminum phosphate. 
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Dr. Jonas E. Salk, developer of a vaccine against polio. 

Picture from World Book Encyclopedia, 1976. 

In a box of clippings I found the following notice dated 
August 31, 1944. “It has been decided that Afton Cen- 
tral School will not open on September 5th as previ- 
ously announced due to the prevalence of Infantile 
Paralysis. The opening will depend upon the trend of 
the epidemic.” 

I can remember when newspapers advertised that 
“Parents are strongly advised to keep children from all 
places of public gathering and especially where polio 
contacts are probable.” In spite of the warning, I went 
to the Afton Fair. During that night in bed, I felt pains in my legs and was sure 
that I had become infected. Fortunately it was my imagination. 

The disease was called infantile paralysis, polio, or polio myelitis. At one time 
it was thought to affect only children, but many adults also got the disease. I 
knew several people who had physical handicaps resulting from polio. 

My most traumatic experience with polio was the death of Colleen Moore on 
December 23, 1944, my sister’s birthday. Born in 1928, Sylvia and Colleen were 
the same age, were Juniors at Afton Central School and Sunday School class- 
mates. The funeral was held at the Afton Presbyterian Church with the Rev. Clif- 
ford E. Webb officiating. All of us young people were shocked. 

Today, very few people contract polio, thanks to the research of Dr. Jonas E. 
Salk, who developed a vaccine after many years of study. Born in 1914, he 
graduated from N.Y.U. Medical School in 1939. In 1942 he went to the University 
of Michigan on a research fellowship, and then to the University of Pittsburgh in 
1947. 

In 1 953, he bravely used the trial vaccine on himself, his wife, and his three 
sons. In 1954, a mass trial was made on 1,830,000 school children. In 1955, the 
vaccine was declared safe. 

Soon afterward, an oral vaccine was developed by Albert Sabin. Today we 
are relatively safe from what was once an often deadly disease. 
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Bassins Department Store as it appeared about 
1955. 

Picture from "Deposit, New York," no date. 
Published by The Deposit Courier. 

This week, the radio and television are full of pro- 
grams remembering the September 11 attack on 
sites in the United States. Survivors are being inter- 
viewed and plans for a memorial and rebuilding the 
Twin Tower site in Manhattan are being made. 

Over fifty years ago, probably about 1955, an 
undated clipping tells of an exercise in which about 1500 people were evacuated 
from Binghamton to Deposit as if an A-bomb had been dropped on Binghamton. 

Although World War II had ended in 1945, shortly after the bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, in 1955 the Cold War was in full force. U.S. citizens, as 
today, feared attacks by a foreign power, at that time the Soviet Union. 

People were urged to build bomb shelters, either in their own houses or as col- 
lective places of shelter. I remember signs designating bomb shelters in larger 
towns and cities. I once received a questionnaire asking what preparations I was 
making. 

The evacuees to Deposit were to be residents of the 12th Ward, on the edge of 
Binghamton, which would receive a direct hit. It was not taken as a serious event 
as the newspaper described the people as in a holiday mood as though they were 
going to a picnic. On May 5. the volunteers loaded cars, buses and trains. There 
were about 200 cars in the cavalcade which traveled on the hilly and winding old 
Route 17. The Erie Railroad carried 100 “litter cases” and children supposedly 
separated from their parents. There were no driving restrictions as the people were 
supposed to be fleeing as though panic-stricken. They were put up in the homes of 
Deposit residents. I believe they all returned to Binghamton the same day. 

Lt. Governor George B. DeLuca was present in the absence of Governor Averell 
Harriman, as were Civil Defense leaders from across the country. This was the first 
such major test in the U.S. Officials judged the test a success. 

I always wondered why Deposit was chosen as the haven for the evacuees 
instead of a community such as Owego to the west. Deposit, to the east, would 
have been directly in the path of prevailing winds and fallout. 
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A common hop kiln with cupola for ventilation. The 
building was used only during the harvest season. 
Picture from ‘The Hop" by Herbert My rick, 1899. 

This last weekend was one of historical programs and 
celebrations. One of them was the annual Hop Fest 
at the Madison County Historical Society in Oneida. 

Madison County, along with the adjoining counties 
of Otsego, Oneida, and Schoharie, was the center of 
the hop industry in the United States in the late 19th century. Two thirds of all the 
hops in New York State and one half of all those grown in the United States were 
produced there. The crop was very important economically and it had a very strong 
social impact on the area. Chenango County was on the fringe of these counties, but 
also had many hop farms. In the 1869-70 Directory of Chenango County, the Town of 
Afton had 38 farms with some acreage. The Decker farm was included. 

As I had prepared a paper on hop growing in Broome and Chenango Counties 
several years ago, I was invited to take part in the program as one of the 1 3 present- 
ers. The all-day session covered all aspects of hop production, especially the archi- 
tecture of hop barns or kilns. Several hop kilns are being restored under a barn grant 
plan. 

The headquarters of the Historical Society is housed in “Cottage Lawn," a hand- 
some stone Gothic Revival house built in 1840. Some of the furnishings are original 
to the house and others have been tastefully selected to complement the period of 
the house. 

Dot Willsey moderated the programs, most of which were held in the carriage 
barn of the estate. I was especially interested in the one which I attended in the 
house where a video on “When the Hop Was King” was shown. It was a general 
overview of the hop industry and confirmed the accuracy of my paper, the material 
for which I did most of my research in the New York Historical Association Library in 
Cooperstown. 

I had also used the diaries of Permelia Bevier of Centervillage and Emerson 
Demeree of Sanford. Permelia and her sister Rachel, my great grandmother Decker, 
picked hops on the farms of Mr. Tyrrell and Mr. Heath, near their home. Mr. 
Demeree, then 15 years old in 1880, cut hop poles on his father’s farm during the 
winter. Unfortunately, he does not tell where they were sold. 
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The former District No. 2 schoolhouse in Coventryville, 
now the Coventry Museum. 

Picture from “Chenango County: Twentieth Century.” 

1998. 

The Bicentennial Celebration of the Town of Coventry 
on Sept. 17 was an enjoyable occasion. Many organi- 
zations contributed to make it a success. 

I find that no town is isolated from its neighboring 
towns in its history. There is a definite overlapping of people and relationships which 
are not limited by boundaries. I find the “History of the Town of Coventry” of 1975 by 
Catherine Bickford to be invaluable in tracing Afton families. 

In the Coventry Museum, newly reopened after fire damage, I looked at a clipping 
about the 90th birthday of my Grandmother Decker and also an obituary and picture 
of Wellington Swart who was in school ahead of me. 

Conversely, when Phyllis and Oscar Lerwick attended a showing of scrapbooks 
and albums at the Afton Historical Society meeting, they found not-before-seen pho- 
tographs of Civil War soldier Charles Moon and his wife. 

The rebuilt Coventryville Congregational Church is a tasteful resurrection of the 
old building which burned. I had not been inside it before. 

At the Coventry Methodist Church quilt show, there were many beautiful examples 
of old and new quilting. Some of the handwork was by Afton women. One friendship 
or signature quilt top is very similar to one owned by the Afton Museum. 

The Coventry Museum has many tools and other items like or similar to those in 
the Afton Museum. An unusual one is a wooden obelisk which came from the Red 
Men’s Hall in Coventryville. I was asked several questions about that organization— 
the Improved Order of Red Men— which was an exclusively white men’s organiza- 
tion. Ironically, the first Native American was admitted many years after its founding. 
In 1976, there were still 1,300 lodges with 85,000 members. Lu B. Cake, an Iowan 
who married Ella June Mead of Afton, wrote a songbook and a glossary of so-called 
Indian words used in their meetings. 

I enjoyed the concert by the Bainbridge Old Time Band and got to shake the hand 
of Senator Thomas Libous who announced a grant to the Coventry Fire District. 
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Afton’s Civil War monument in Glenwood Cemetery. 
Afton Historical Society members Pat Stafford, Ruth 
Bolster, Axel Moore, Thelma Brown, Bill Stafford. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

There is a great deal of interest today in the American 
Civil War which ended over 140 years ago. Re-enact- 
ments take place in many places every year. A recent 
one was in Norwich. My neighbor, Harlan Mills, is one of 
the participants. Full costume makes them very realistic. 

Last year the Coventry Town Museum Association 
erected a plaque in the Coventry Cemetery to com- 
memorate Civil War soldier Charles Moon. A fiddle which once belonged to Mr. 
Moon is being restored to be used in a future program. 

Many communities have an imposing Civil War monument in a prominent place. 
The one in Binghamton stands before the Broome County Court House and is 
notable for its tall shaft and surrounding cannons. 

Afton’s Civil War monument is modestly hidden away in Glenwood Cemetery on 
the Soldiers' Lot on which are buried soldiers Cyrus A. Lamb and Moses Tuttle. 
The monument is inscribed “In Memory Of The Union Veterans Of The Civil War, 
1861-1865. Erected By Eliza Girvan Tent No. 62, 1940.” 

Bill Searfoss of South Oxford is researching the record of Adam Carson, another 
Civil War soldier, who is buried in Glenwood Cemetery with his wife and children. 
He was captured at the Battle of Cedar Creek, along with many other New York 
men, by the Confederates. Some sources say that he defected to the Rebel cause 
while in prison, but he apparently later returned to the Union Army. This is one of 
the aspects being studied by Mr. Searfoss. Page 8 of Catherine Bickford’s “History 
of the Town of Coventry, 1900-1975” has an interesting paragraph about Adam 
Carson. 

Adam Carson is mentioned in letters from Charles Moon to his father, so there is 
a definite local connection. They were in the same regiment. The Carsons lived in 
the jog of the Town of Coventry which projects into the Town of Afton, apparently 
on what is now Route 235. A confusion arises as they were in the Town of 
Coventry, but in the old directories their address is given as Coventry, Afton or 
Nineveh Junction. 
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Original limestone farmhouse, now the home of John 
Restaino, near Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. A modern, 
harmonizing wing has been added. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

Last weekend I went to visit friends near Harpers Ferry, 
West Virginia, the scene of some of the activities of 
John Brown, an early abolitionist from North Elba, New 
York. He was hanged in nearby Charles Town when he 
was captured and tried after a raid on the United States 
Arsenal at Harpers Ferry. 

One of my hosts was John Restaino, whose New Jersey family owned the former 
home of Lulu Clark in the Town of Sanford. John built an octagonal log cabin on that 
property in the 1970’s and many of the weekend guests had been present at the raising 
of that building. Other guests I had known when they lived in Greene, so I was not among 
strangers. I spent Saturday afternoon at their house watching a DVD of an opera, filmed 
in Venice. 

I spent two afternoons at a huge antiques emporium at Beaver Creek, near 
Hagerstown, Maryland. I didn’t buy anything, but compared prices on items that I own 
and on some things at the Afton Museum. I talked to another customer about a twig 
smoking stand, very similar to one which was made in the 1930’s by Gypsies who 
camped in our sugar bush. A Gypsy woman traded it for a dollar’s worth of gas which my 
mother pumped for her. My father was not happy with the trade. At the list price of $98, 
I wish I still had the stand. 

Several of the dealers had pieces of glassware in the American pattern, made by 
Fostoria. One vase was identical to another which had been donated to the Afton 
Museum yard sale. Prices are much higher there. Stoneware jugs with blue decoration 
were another high-priced category. Both the Museum and I have several desirable 
pieces. 

Yellow-ware bowls are another very collectible group. I have a set of ten bowls left to 
me in the will of a friend in Manhattan. There were many toy trucks, mostly from the 
1930’s and 40’s. Those with brand-name products on the sides are the most valuable. 

I still have my Buddy L dump truck, given to me by my father about 1930. I saw one there 
on a previous visit, listed at $850. 

The food at the gathering of about 75 people was delicious. Each guest brought a 
covered dish, so it was much like a church supper. Being there for most of four days 
made it a relaxing trip. ^ 
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Pvt. Emerson Merrill, one of Coventry’s honored Civil War 
casualties. 

Picture from program cover. 


On October 1 5, the Town of Coventry held a program honor- 
ing another Civil War soldier who died in that war. Last year 
the honoree was Charles Moon. This year it was Emerson 
Merrill. 

The program, held in the Coventry United Methodist 
Church, was in charge of Phyllis Lerwick, Coventry Town 
Historian. There was the singing of several Civil War period 
songs by the audience, led by Douglas Besemer on the 
fiddle and his wife, Joyce. Civil War era and contemporary 
poetry pertaining to the war were also read. 

Events of last year’s tribute and the placing of a marker in the Union Cemetery 
across the road were recalled. Bill Searfoss has been doing continuing research 
on both Charles Moon and Emerson Merrill and reported on his findings. The fiddle 
which belonged to Charles Moon has been donated to the Coventry Museum by 
the Afton Historical Society and is being restored by Douglas Besemer. Magnolia 
leaves, recently sent from the grounds of Salisbury, N.C. Prison, were displayed. 
Bill Searfoss then gave a tribute to Pvt. Emerson Merrill, who died in the war in 
1863. 


Pastor Veleda Banta spoke briefly, using poetry and writings about the war. 

The Civil War Baladeers, guests of the program, presented a selection of 
compositions with duets accompanied by a keyboardist. 

The program was concluded in Union Cemetery, across the road, assisted by a 
group of Civil War re-enactors with a salute of the firing of guns and the laying of a 
wreath o the marker of Emerson Merrill, PVT. CO I 72 NY INF. 

A reception with refreshments was held at the Church Chapel and then a 
covered dish supper was served at the Coventry Town Hall. Food was bountiful 
and delicious. 

This program showed that small communities have a wealth of history to share 
and that, by many groups working together, history can be presented in a very 
meaningful fashion. 
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The old Ansco Plant in Afton, be- 
tween the D&H tracks and the Sus- 
quehanna River. 

Picture postcard from the Chamber- 
lin Family Collection. 

I enjoy getting long distance phone 
calls from far away places. Some 
callers ask me for information or 
have information to share with me. 

Other calls are just interesting or amusing. 

In 1999, I had a call from Bruce Campbell in Anchorage, Alaska. His father Julian 
Campbell had been a photographer in Binghamton and Bruce had about 1,500 glass 
plate negatives of subjects around our area. Of the total, 43 were of Afton and were taken 
from 1911 to 1913. After he sent photocopies of prints, glossy prints of all 43 glass plates 
were ordered and received by the Afton Historical Society. Some of them were already 
familiar as postcards. Julian Campbell’s sister Bessie had hand etched, in reverse, the 
caption for each plate. A most desirable picture is of the old Universalist Church on 
Afton’s East Side. It is in good state of repair with its entrance and steeple still intact. That 
congregation disbanded in 1922. 

Another phone call was from Paul Borkowski of Toa Alta in Puerto Rico in 2002. He 
had lived on Long Island before his retirement in Puerto Rico. His special interest was the 
Ansco Company which had a plant in Afton at the time of World War I. He had furnished 
information for a display at the Roberson Museum and sent me a wealth of information 
and pictures of the Binghamton and Afton operations. I sent him copies of the Afton 
Historical Society calendar on Afton Lake, issued in 2001. He had been in contact with a 
granddaughter of George Topliff, executive of Ansco, who had a cottage at Afton Lake. 

An amusing overseas call was received this month from a lady telemarketer in India. 
She spoke excellent English so I understood her very well. Her first question was “How 
many television sets do you have in your house?” When I answered “None,” she was 
amazed and said emphatically, “What do you do?” I explained that I had little time to 
watch television and listened to Public Radio while doing other things. Forgetting any 
sales pitch, she told me about the documentary programs she enjoyed, especially about 
the attack on Pearl Harbor and the entry of the U.S. into World War II. Apparently she 
enjoyed the conversation as she concluded by saying, “You sound just like my Grandma.” 
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Old dairy barn on the Decker farm, sur- 
rounded by flood water in June 2006. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

Dairy barns of the old type are fast disap- 
pearing from the landscape. They have 
become obsolete, but a few are being 
restored with a special grant fund. No 
longer are the cows turned out to pasture 
after morning and evening milkings. It used 
the cows back to the barn at those times. 
Today, the modern dairy is housed in a more or less open shed and moved to a 
milking parlor at milking time. 

There is no longer a need for a hay mow, that stifling place during the bringing in 
of the new crop of hay. The hay is now rolled into huge bales, encased in plastic. It 
can be stored until needed almost anyplace outdoors. Special equipment is needed 
to move the heavy bales to the barn. 

My old dairy barn was nearly surrounded by water during the 2006 flood of the 
Susquehanna Valley. There were about two inches of water in the stable driveway 
and the gutters were full, the first time the barn had ever been flooded from the 
river. 

I assume that the original part of my bam was built about 1838, the same time as 
my house. That is when my farm was separated off from the Enos Cornwell place, 
later the home of the Arthur Grover family, now the Rutler family. 

According to family lore, the barn was originally to the left of its present location 
and was a one-story, English style drive-through barn. That is, the doors were at the 
sides of the building under the eaves, as opposed to the Dutch style barn, in which 
the doora^ere in the gable ends. 

When the barn was moved, it was jacked up and a basement cow stable was 
installed. The left-hand shed addition was also put on then. My Grandfather Decker 
added on to the back of the barn and my father also added another shed to expand 
the space for milkers. My father replaced the wooden basement walls with cement 
blocks and tile blocks, making the building much warmer in winter. 

My barn needs a new coat of paint on its metal roof, but is pretty much structur- 
ally sound. I expect it will last at least as long as I do. 



to be the task of the children to drive 
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The Old Cole Tavern, located on Colesville 
Road near Harpursville. 

Picture from “Famines, Fires & Festivals: 
A History of Colesville, 1 785- 1978. " 

My grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, often 
spoke of the Old Cole Tavern in the Town 
of Colesville. Built by Nathaniel Cole and 
his son, Nathaniel Cole, Jr., it was in 
operation by 1 800. It stood on what is now 
the Colesville Road, near the Coles Hill Cemetery. The sites of District School 
No. 7 and the Presbyterian Church are nearby. The church is long gone and the 
school was remodeled as a residence by Winthrop Olmstead. 

The tavern was on the stage route from Albany to Binghamton and the Post 
Office was in the building. The Post Office was still there in 1973 when James E. 
Jewell was Postmaster. The Jewells appear in Colesville censuses from 1870 to 
1880. 

My Grandmother Decker, from Hurd Road in Harpursville, knew the Jewell fam- 
ily and played there as a girl. She wrote that ‘This was a large building. The first 
part, probably the back, was built in 1 795, the rest in 1 800. The front door opened 
into a large front hall, with a wide staircase which ended in a large ballroom [on 
the second floor] across the front of the building, with windows in front and ends, 
and doors opening into bedrooms on the back. At the north end of the room there 
was a fiddler’s stand, on a raised platform, and a step at each end, and a railing in 
front.” 

The old tavern was torn down in 1925 by Mr. Olmstead when it had become 
deteriorated beyond repair. The foundation stones are still visible and the site is 
marked by a small wooden sign made by an Eagle Scout. 

The Mormons are much interested in the Cole Tavern, perhaps because it may 
be the site of the 1830 trial of Joseph Smith, just before the Colesville Branch was 
forced to leave this area. A year ago, Craig Ostler, a Mormon from Pleasant 
Grove, Utah, was here and I went with him to locate the site. He was here again a 
few weeks ago, but I missed him. He was looking for a picture of the tavern, I 
found out in a later phone conversation. 
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Alpha Phi Delta Fraternity at 515 Stewart 
Avenue in Ithaca. It was the former home of 
Willard Straight, eminent Cornellian. 

Picture from “1951 Cornellian.” 

The other day, while looking for something 
in my home of 80 years, a neatly tied bundle 
of papers toppled over on my foot. I set it 
aside and have been looking through the 
contents. It is like having a part of my life, 
partly forgotten, flash before my eyes. My whole Junior year at Cornell University in 
1949-50 is documented with programs, bulletins, notes and grade reports. 

On Sunday mornings I attended worship services at either Sage Chapel on cam- 
pus or at the Presbyterian Church downtown. Two of the eminent pastors whom I 
heard at Sage Chapel were Bernard Clausen from Cleveland, Ohio and Ralph W. 
Sockman from Christ Church in New York City. Walter Dodds was pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church and I had know him at Summer Conference at Wells College the 
summers of 1941 and 1942. His son Josiah was my classmate in the Ag School. 

On Sunday evenings, the Westminster Fellowship held a Vesper Service and sup- 
per at the Presbyterian Church, with students preparing and leading the service. My 
turn came on May 7, 1950, with Mary Jane Hall as my assistant. I have the bibliogra- 
phy for preparing my sermon, the topic of which was “Jesus' Teaching about God.” 

There are also programs for plays, concerts, a Christmas-Hanukkah party, Farm 
and Home Week, and newsletters from the Westminster Foundation. My Public 
Speaking professor made several notes, constantly reminding me to “Speak out 
stronger." My grades for both terms were quite mediocre, the only two 90's being in 
Farm Power and Agricultural Biochemistry. The last was surprising as I just 
squeezed by in basic chemistry, both in high school and at Cornell. 

On Dec. 16,1 949, 1 received an invitation to join Alpha Phi Delta Fraternity, where 
I had been a roomer since my Freshman year. An interesting sheet of paper contains 
seven limericks which I had apparently been required to write about my fraternity 
brothers for initiation. 

As a member of Alpha Phi Delta, I was elected to represent it in the Inter Frater- 
nity Council. A discussion of three major criticisms of fraternities was held on April 
30, 1950. Many of these events had been completely forgotten. 
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The Colosseum in Rome could seat about 45,000 
spectators. 

Picture from the World Book Encyclopedia, 1976. 

When I go into Vincent’s Restaurant in Afton, some 
of the pictures on the wall remind me of my trip to 
Rome in 1960. A friend recently returned from a 
tour of Italy and her accounts of the city also 
brought my trip to mind. 

I spent three weeks in Europe at this time of year in 1960. After spending a couple of 
days with friends in Munich, I used my Eurail-Pass and took a sleeper to Rome. My com- 
partment mate was a former German soldier who spoke little English and I had not yet 
studied any German. He had lost a thumb and forefinger in the war, so it became my job 
to take out and put back in the cufflinks in his shirt, night and morning. Communication 
was by hand signals. 

After a brief stop in Florence and a bountiful meal on the train, I arrived at the modem, 
glass and stainless steel railroad station in Rome. It is one of the largest in the world. I 
had no reservations, so I bought a city map and started out walking. The first promising 
hotel was booked full but I was referred to a nearby one where I got a room. Although 
inexpensive, the room was beautifully furnished with oriental rugs and had a modern 
bathroom. 

Many of the buildings were the oldest in which I had ever set foot. The Pantheon, com- 
pleted in A.D.126, was a Christian church from the 1600's to 1885. Now it is a shrine and 
the burial place of many famous Italians. I visited St. Peter’s Square, but did not go into 
the church. The balmy weather of Rome was so enjoyable after the cold wetness of 
northern Germany that I stayed out in the sun. 

The Colosseum, completed in A.D.80, was imposing both as a structure and as the site 
of early Christian persecutions. One impression was the strong odor of urine around the 
outside arches. 

I, of course, threw a coin into the Trevi Fountain and had an excellent dinner at a res- 
taurant on the Piazza Navona. All of my travel in the city was on foot, so I got a close-up 
impression of streets and people. 

I was not among complete strangers. The first people whom I met when I started out 
walking were a Mr. and Mrs. Berman from the Berman Express Company of Binghamton. 
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Mason jar used for canning food. 

Picture from “Dover Stamping Co., 1869.” 

An interesting reprint book given to me by Walter Rose is 
“Dover Stamping Co. 1869.” It is a catalog of Tinware, Tin 
Toys, Tinned Iron Wares, Tinners’ Material, Enameled Stove 
Hollow Ware, Tinners’ Tools and Machines. Many of these 
items, all pictured in the catalog, are antiques and collector’s 
items today. 

One item, highlighted on a whole page, is the Mason jar, 
made in 1 pint, 1 quart, and 2 quart sizes. Its popularity 
resulted in the sale of 3,000 gross in New England alone in 1867, 9 years after its 
invention. The picture shows the jar with the legend raised in the glass “Mason’s 
Patent, Nov. 30th, 1858.” 

Canning of foods dates back to the 1700’s. Napoleon I of France offered a prize 
for a simple method of preserving foods. Nicolas Appert decided that air caused 
food to spoil and worked with glass containers. Peter Durand worked with metal 
containers called cannisters, hence the shortened word “can.” 

No one really understood why canning worked until Louis Pasteur discovered 
that bacteria caused most foods to spoil. Heating to kill the bacteria and then seal- 
ing the container to keep them out was the secret. 

John L. Mason invented the Mason jar in 1858. The screw-top lid with a rubber 
gasket fulfilled the purpose established by Pasteur. The two-piece Economy lid 
was invented in 1914. 

When my great grandmother, Adah Buell Hurd, was born in 1848, people were 
still putting up preserves, pickles, and meats in stoneware crocks, now also col- 
lectible. They required strong sugar, vinegar, or brine solutions to do the preserv- 
ing. By the time she was married in 1875 and moved to the farm in Harpursville, 
Adah was able to use the wonderful new Mason jars to preserve all kinds of foods 
produced on the farm. She never ceased to marvel at this invention of which she 
spoke to my grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, who then passed the story on to 
her children and grandchildren. 

I still have a few Mason jars of vegetables which my mother canned in the 
1 940’s. They sit on a shelf in the cellar, but I do not wish to sample them. 
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Admission ticket to the observatories of the 
Empire State Building. 

From Town Historian. 

Tucked in among other papers, I found the other 
day a souvenir receipt for the observatories of 
the Empire State Building. My Afton Central 
School Class of 1943 went on its Senior Trip to New York City instead of to wartime 
Washington. One of the places we visited was the Empire State Building. Later, at 
the end of the summer of 1 964, I took Stan Artz back to Queens after a period of 
work on my farm as a Cornell student. Although a native of Greater New York, he 
had never been to this famous landmark, so I took him there. 

At the observatory on the 86th floor, we looked over the spectacular view of the 
city. Standing next to me was a young girl who purposely dropped her ticket over the 
railing. It started floating downward, but suddenly it was caught by an updraft. It 
ascended to my face and flattened itself over my right eye where it stayed. I was sur- 
prised and the girl was very embarrassed. I suspect that my ticket is from that 
occasion. 

The Empire State Building, on 5th Avenue between 33rd and 34th Streets, was 
begun on Mar. 17, 1930, on the site of the old Astor Mansion, later the site of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, now in a different place. The building, in Art-Deco style, was 
designed by the firm of Shreve, Lamb and Harmon Associates. It was conceived “as 
a column, complete with base, shaft, and capital or finial.” It cost $40,948,900 to 
build. 

During the Great Depression, the building’s spaces were not filled and it survived 
only by the fees charged to tourists. In 1964, at the time of the New York World’s 
Fair, admission to the observatories was $1 .40 for adults and 70c for children. The 
observatory on the 86th floor is open while the one on the 102nd floor is enclosed. 
The television tower makes the total height 1 ,472 feet. It was later exceeded by the 
Sears Tower in Chicago and the World Trade Center. 

About 25,000 business persons occupy the building during the day and 1 .5 million 
tourists visit it each year. Tour guide books recommend it as the best place to get an 
overview of Manhattan. 

In a 100 mph wind, the Empire State Building sways about 1.45 inches from cen- 
ter. In 1945, a B-25 bomber struck at the 78th floor, killing seven people. / W - / 
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A cigar box cradle made with directions from “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal” of December 1 908. 

Picture from the magazine. 

Another gift from Walter Rose is “The Ladies’ Home 
Journal” for December 1908. It is entirely Christmas 
oriented with stories, advertising, and directions for 
making gifts. 

Commercialism of Christmas was then a concern as it is now. “A Christmas 
Declaration of Independence,” a formal proclamation as one made by a Mayor in 
the Tri-Town News, avows, “That we, the people of this town, hereby declare our 
independence of Santa Claus. We serve notice that he is not to appear within our 
bounds or to be mentioned in our homes for the space of six months from date.” 
Instead, Christ’s birthday should be celebrated. It reminds me of when Rev. Nicho- 
las Bruinix, of the Afton Presbyterian Church, banned Santa Claus from the chil- 
dren’s Christmas program at the Parish House in the late 1950’s. He has never 
reappeared there. 

Some of the companies which advertised in 1908, and still do, are Knox Gela- 
tin, Jell-O, Gillette Safety Razor, 1847 Rogers Bros., Colgate Dental Cream, H. G. 
Heinz, Prudential Insurance, Welch’s Grape Juice, Macy’s Retail Stores, Tiffany & 
Co., Singer Sewing Machine, Armour & Company, and many more. 

For gifts, much emphasis is placed on those hand made. For children’s gifts 
there are articles on “Dolls’ Furniture That All Can Make,” “Cigar Box Toys for 
Christmas," and “Presents Made by School Children.” For women directions may 
be had for “New Paris Belts for Christmas,” “Collars, Jabots and Ties for Christ- 
mas,” and “What Can be Done With Ribbon.” Alt are illustrated. 

Among the magazine stories, the only author which I recognize is Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, who wrote "Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Her 1908 story is “The Land 
of the Blue Flower,” a tale of knighthood. 

Among new books reviewed is ‘The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer” by her hus- 
band, Professor George H. Palmer. Alice was a native of Windsor, New York, a 
graduate of the University of Michigan, and became President of Wellesley Col- 
lege. I have the Palmer book in hand. Other still familiar authors reviewed are 
Henry Van Dyke, Edith Wharton, and Stewart Edward White. 
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Center portion of a special greeting card made by 
Linda DeVona for the Christian Coffee House at the 
Afton Presbyterian Church. 

Sometimes I have a hard time getting into the 
Christmas spirit. When Christmas trees and deco- 
rations appear in the stores for sale about Labor 
Day, and the stores are fully decorated for the holi- 
days right after Halloween, I am not ready and 
want to say, “Bah! Humbug!” 

For me, December is when I want to think about 
Christmas. The Afton Christmas parade on Dec. 2, 
with its many floats and marchers, began to put me 
in the mood. The only problem was that, except for the announcements from Radio 
Station WCDO booth in front of Vincent’s Restaurant, some of the floats could not be 
identified in the dark. The ice sculptures were beautiful, especially when I watched 
some of them being made. I did not go to Liggett Park because, after standing in the 
cold for about an hour, I felt like one of the ice figures. 

The dinner and decorating party at the Afton Presbyterian Church on Dec. 10 fur- 
ther boosted my spirits. The Christmas tree, lights, wreaths, and garlands made the 
sanctuary and Parish House very attractive and festive. This has been done annually 
since 1958 when Rev. Nicholas Bruinix became our Pastor. 

The Christian Coffee House in the Parish House on Dec. 15 put the finishing 
touches on my Christmas spirit. After a day of setting up, the beautiful decorations, 
the candlelit tables, and the good food made a special ambiance for a truly holiday 
feeling. This year, all of the entertainers and readers were local people, making the 
event special. A live, recently born baby was the centerpiece of the nativity story 
which began the program. Our worship on Sunday morning was in the same room, 
with the congregation sitting informally at the same tables as on Friday night. 

Of course, our Christmas Eve Candlelight Service will be the culmination of all of 
this preparation and celebration. Special music, readings, and the lighting of candles 
in the dim sanctuary will prepare us for Christmas Day. 

Christmas only begins on Dec. 25. It extends for the next twelve days until Epiph- 
any on Jan. 6, the day when the Three Wise Men traditionally came to visit the infant 
child. There are seldom any carols on the media during that week. 
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“X” marks the approximate site of the 
TA Family Restaurant and truck stop on 
Upper Court St. in Binghamton, on Rte. 11 
near the crossover of 1-81 over Rte. 1 69. 

From Broome County map. 

When I stop at a restaurant or diner, I like 
to sit at the counter, rather than at a table. 
This is because I am usually alone, also 
because it is usually easier to get into a 
conversation at a counter. One learns a lot 
about people from what they say to you and from what you overhear. 

Quite often, when I am in Binghamton, I stop at the TA Family Restaurant at the truck 
stop on Upper Court Street. It was badly flooded in the June flood and in November had 
its Grand Opening after a complete renovation inside. 

On a recent Sunday night, I talked to an African American truck driver from Memphis, 
Tenn. I had seen him there a week before and, recognizing me, he struck up a conver- 
sation. Earlier in the day, he had attended a church service in an upstairs room at the 
truck stop. I knew about the service as I had met the minister who conducts them a 
year or two ago. The truck driver was impressed by the service, apparently having been 
brought up as a devout Christian. His home church was small, having been converted 
from a construction trailer. His statement was that when we are called above on Resur- 
rection Day, God will not be interested in the buildings, but only in the people. 

Some conversations are not so reassuring. One day I sat between two truck drivers 
from Texas. Both owned land on the Mexican border and complained about border 
crossers who cut fences, leaving gaps where cattle and horses could escape. One man 
went so far as to hire a bounty man to shoot any unauthorized person on his property. 

Once at Denny's Restaurant on the Vestal Parkway, I sat near a man who asked if I 
were Richard Church, a former teacher in Bainbridge. His son had been a student of 
Richard, whom I knew through the old Jericho Historical Society. He then stated that af- 
ter moving to Vestal, Larry Learner had also been his son’s teacher there. I replied that I 
also knew Larry through historical connections. Then, as we paid our checks at the 
cash register, the lady ahead of us was from Afton and knew me. He was amazed that 
a complete stranger knew the same people that he did plus other people out of town. 
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Male and female American Indian dolls given to Isabelle 
Jennings in the 1 930’s. 

From Afton Historical Society. 

Dolls were apparently universal toys for little girls. 
Melissa Landers was the daughter of Isaiah Landers, 
one of four brothers who came to settle in the new Town- 
ship of Clinton, now Afton and Bainbridge. They arrived 
from Lenox, Mass., in 1786. Isaiah and his family lived a 
short distance up Melondy Hill Road in the vicinity of 
Middlebridge. 

Later in her life, as Mrs. Lyman Wilkins, Melissa wrote 
her reminiscences about her early life here. As a child, 
she had no doll, but yearned for one. While playing by the nearby creek, she spied a 
stone of a suitable shape, dried it, and wrapped it in a scrap of blanket. Fearing ridicule, 
she never took her “doll” home. A few Indians still remained in the area, and one day, 
kindly old Kunkerpot spotted Melissa playing with the doll. He felt sorry for the girl, whom 
he drew to school on her sled in winter, and whittled a fine doll for her out of wood. The 
hair and eyes were burned in and the lips and nose were colored with berry juice. 
Melissa was delighted. She took the doll home and her mother made a dress for it. 

When I read this story, I wondered if an old Indian would really know about dolls, sup- 
posedly the white man’s creation. Last week I was in the Afton Free Library and bor- 
rowed a copy of the Christmas 2004 issue of the magazine “Colonial Williamsburg.” In it 
is an article on dolls and other children’s toys. Pictured are some very fancy dolls with 
fashionable costumes. However, most Colonial girls could not afford these imported 
dolls. They could make simple dolls out of corn husks fairly easily with help from their 
mothers. Clothes could also be made from the corn husks and faces could be painted 
on. According to the article, Indian children had been making corn husk dolls for 
centuries. 

When the first English colonists came to Roanoke, Va., in 1585, they brought cos- 
tumed dolls from home. The Indian children were “gratly delighted with puppets and 
babes (dolls) which are brought oute of England.” A 1590 engraving shows an Indian girl 
playing with a rattle and such a doll. 

So, old Kunkerpot made something for Melissa which was quite familiar to the Indians 
of his time as well as to the white man. 
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Toy stove and utensils of cast iron given as 
Christmas gifts from the attic of Charles Decker. 

Photo from Afton Historical Society 
2003 Calendar. 

In an attempt to downsize and dispose of some 
of the "stuff” filling my home, I sorted through 
drawers, closets, and attic to select Christmas 
gifts. It was surprising to find items about which 
I had completely forgotten. As I visited relatives, 

I got ideas for things that they would appreciate. I didn’t use any of these things and 
now they have found a new home. 

Most of these gifts had *o be sent long distance by mail, so they had to be pre- 
pared and carefully packed to avoid damage. The first item was a pocket watch my 
great grandfather, Griffin Hurd, had received from his father’s estate in 1876. It is 
documented in the record of the estate settlement. My Grandmother Decker later 
used the watch when she taught school in the 1890’s. Assorted pattern glass goblets 
went in the same package. 

At Thanksgiving dinner, some food was served in a small glass bowl of the “Amer- 
ican” pattern made by Fostoria. It was fitting that I should give a larger salad bowl to 
go with it. For the young son, I wrapped up three old wooden tops, not knowing if a 
modern boy with Lego blocks, battery controlled cars and electronic games would 
like them. I found that he was intrigued by the old tops. 

Three framed woodcuts were appreciated by another cousin who has an art back- 
ground. The prints, by an artist named Ward, were used in 1931 in the book “Most 
Women” by Alec Waugh, as noted on the back of one. 

I plan to deliver to a great niece a toy cast iron stove with iron utensils and coal 
scuttle. Another great niece received a set of gold band doll dishes and a table on 
which to set them. 

The family of another niece received the stereoscope viewer and many cards to 
use with it. The family lives in Colorado and there were several Colorado views. My 
great grandmother, Adah Bell Buell Hurd, recorded in her journal that she received 
them for Christmas in 1874. 

Even though I was late in sending gifts, it was a fun Christmas for me. I know that 
the gifts, some old, some not so old, were well received. 
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The snowdrop, one of the earliest flowering 
plants of our climate. 

Picture from The World Book 
Encyclopedia, 1976. 

The snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis, is a 
member of the Amaryllis family of bulbs. Its 
white blossoms, each on a green stem, 
with separate leaves, are among the first 
flowers of spring. The bulbs are easily grown and usually poke up through the sur- 
face in late February or March when the ground begins to warm up. 

This year, on January 13, 1 was surprised to see snowdrops just ready to open 
beside my front steps. The> had sprung up quickly with the rain and warm weather. 
With the morning sun and heat reflected from the concrete porch foundation, they 
always bloom earlier than those in the back yard, where they are protected under 
some rose bushes. This is the first year that mine have ever blossomed in January. 
Sometimes they start up in February, but then snow holds them back until March. 

In England, it is usual for snowdrops to bloom earlier than here and they are 
known there as The Fair Maid of February. 

The January flowers are so unusual that I dug up a clump, placed them in a 
green ceramic bowl, and put them on the pulpit at the Afton Presbyterian Church 
on Sunday. This was a custom begun many years ago by my grandmother, Daisy 
Hurd Decker, when she made a bouquet of snowdrops for the pulpit to mark the 
advent of spring. I continued to do this after she was no longer able. This year, our 
Pastor, Rev. Lynn Shepard, was inspired to use the snowdrops to illustrate her chil- 
dren’s sermon. 

My grandmother was a great gardener, I expect all of her long life. I know that 
she had yellow roses from her yard in Harpursville for her home wedding on June 
19, 1901 . When she lived where I do, her first flower garden was behind the house, 
according to her pictures. Later she moved it to the spot where my father built his 
gas station. My snowdrops are descendants of those which were in those garden 
spots. 

After my grandparents moved to town, across from the Afton Museum, my 
grandmother had extensive flower and vegetable gardens for many years. 
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Black Lab Lucy in one of her favorite spots, 
especially in her old age. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

My Black Lab dog Lucy, now 1 3 years old, 
has been diagnosed with cancer of the 
bone in her left -front leg. Already arthritic, 
especially in the left rear leg, she has a 
decided limp. X-rays by the vet have con- 
is helping considerably, but the time is 
approaching when I have to make a decision about prolonging her life. 

Lucy still eats well and, when she is excited, prances around as if she had no 
pain. She also likes to go outside and explore trails left of visiting animals in the 
yard. She can still get up into armchairs, sofas and the bed where she occasionally 
chews on the bedclothes. 

“Colonial Williamsburg" magazine for Autumn 2004 has an interesting article on 
the history of dogs. Related to wolves, dogs, over many centuries, have been 
associated with man. The ancient Romans had the expression “cave canem" or 
“beware the dog" just as we have to put up such signs. Shakespeare used the 
terms “dog” and “cur” to describe unworthy persons. Benjamin Franklin wrote, 
‘There are three faithful friends — an old wife, an old dog, and ready money.” Just 
as there are different kinds of people, there are different kinds of dogs. 

Dogs appeared in paintings as early as 1434. George Stubbs did portraits of 
horses and dogs. Thomas Gainsborough included dogs in portraits of people. 
Elegies to dogs appeared in the poetry of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

In the Age of Reason, the beginning of the scientific era, in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, dogs came into their own rights as having value, as is still recognized in 
the Animal Rights movement. 

Affluent middle class people began to express status by the owning of purebred 
dogs and many new breeds were developed world-wide. The American Kennel 
Club continues this emphasis and sponsors popular shows of registered dogs. 

Lucy, a purebred, was pregnant just once before being spayed. She had an 
unplanned pregnancy and gave birth to eight fine puppies, but of several colorings 
and markings. 
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Postcard from Jenks and Swart Depart- 
ment Store, advertising Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide work shoes. Dated 1948. 

Afton Historical Society. 

Shoes for human wear have a long his- 
tory, with many interesting stories. The 
earliest recorded shoes were sandals of 
plant fiber or leather, worn by the ancient 
Egyptians about 3700 B.C. Ancient Greeks and Romans also wore sandals as did 
Jesus and his disciples. The custom of foot washing was established for guests in 
a home to remove the dust of the road. In colder climates, boots or sometimes 
cloth wrappings were used for warmth. 

the American Indian was making and wearing leather moccasins before the 
arrival of the white man who sometimes adopted that shoe form. 

Shoe styles, especially for women, change constantly. There are variations in 
materials, shape of toes, thickness of soles, and height of heels. Several years ago 
I stopped to look at an historical exhibit of women’s shoes at the Fashion Institute 
in Manhattan. It was amazing to see what the wearers would endure to be in style. 

Sometimes families had to make do for footwear when there was little money. 
I remember reading a story, set in the Midwest, where the Kiskis, children of a poor 
family, came to school in winter with their feet wrapped in burlap. 

When I was growing up during the Great Depression, we seldom wore shoes in 
the summer. We usually had no more than two pairs of shoes, one for school and 
one for church. One year’s Sunday shoes became the next year’s school shoes. 

I learned at Colonial Williamsburg the difference between a shoemaker and a 
cobbler. The first makes shoes from scratch while the cobbler mends shoes. Most 
farms had cobbler’s lasts on stands for mending the family shoes. The Afton 
Museum has several sets of cobbler’s lasts of all shapes and sizes, made both 
from wood and iron. The wooden ones have nail pricks around the-bottom edges, 
made when new soles were being attached to the uppers. 

Old, handmade boots had no right or left foot. They had to be broken in to the 
shape of the foot by wear. The fit of shoes and height of heels can affect general 
health and joint comfort, not only for foot bones, but also for the legs and spine. 
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Sleigh-loads of ice waiting to unload 
at the old Borden’s Creamery in Afton, 
later the Dairymen’s League Cream- 
ery. Farmers were contracted with to 
haul the ice from Afton Lake. 

Picture from Town Historian. 


On Sunday morning, in a conversa- 
tion with a man in Kathy’s Kitchen in 
the Afton Inn, the state of the weather led to the subject of ice cutting. The man had 
seen pictures, but expressed the desire to see the actual operation. I told him about 
the annual ice-cutting demonstration at Hanford Mills in East Meredith. In her service 
at the Afton Presbyterian Church that morning, Rev. Lynn Shepard mentioned that 
she and her daughter had seen the demonstration the day before. My friend will 
have to wait another year. 

When I was very young, and for many years before, winter ice cutting was a 
necessity if one were to preserve foods the next summer. Every farm had an ice 
house built with double walls filled with sawdust. The main source of ice here was 
Afton Lake, but some individuals like George W. McKee cut ice from the Susque- 
hanna River or from ponds. I can just remember going to Afton Lake with my father 
on the horse-drawn sleigh to buy loads of ice for our ice house. The lake ice cutting 
was a commercial enterprise which sold ice and also filled a large ice house between 
the lake and Route 7. The local creameries also stored huge quantities of ice, 
needed for their own milk and for what they shipped by rail. 

Harvesting ice was a rugged business and could be dangerous. There is a story 
of a team of horses falling through the ice at Afton Lake, never to be seen again. 

Before the electric refrigerator, the ice box was found in every home. The block of 
ice was placed in the upper part so that the cool air would descend on the food com- 
partment. For village residents, the ice man made his rounds to deliver the amount of 
ice indicated by a card placed in the householder’s window. One ice man in Afton 
was Mr. Pixley. His advertising ice pick, used for breaking the ice into smaller pieces, 
reads, “PICK PIX’S ICE. SAFETY+SATISFACTION+ECONOMY. L.F. PIXLEY. 
PHONE 2741 FOR ICE DELIVERY.” 

A large, double-door ice box may be seen at the Afton Museum Barn along with 
many ice-handling tools. 
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Bernett H. and Frank H. Decker proudly showing off 
their cabbage crop in 1924. 

Picture from Daisy Hurd Decker album. 


Last Saturday, the Afton Presbyterian Church had its 
annual Soup Supper. As usual, church members and 
friends donated vegetables for the soup. My contribu- 
tion was six heads of cabbage. 

Those six heads cost $8.77. The last time we grew 
cabbage on the Decker farm, in 1947, the price was 
$5.00 per ton. I was a freshman at Cornell University 
and came home on weekends to help harvest the 
cabbage. My roommates envied my being able to go 
home so easily until they found out what I had to do 
there and the hard work involved. The highest price we ever received was $50 per 
ton. That made the work seem not nearly so bard. 

My Grandfather Decker and his brother, George, introduced cabbage growing into 
this area and it was shipped by rail to market, probably in New York City. My grand- 
father also peddled cabbage door-to-door from a huge wagon load. He started out 
early in the morning and came home when he had emptied the wagon. 

For many years, most of our neighbors also grew cabbage, a very labor intensive 
crop. My father planted the seed in a bed with a Planet, Jr. seeder. The seedlings 
grew until about the time that school was out. Then the plants were dug up and 
placed in crates with burlap wrapping to keep them moist. My Uncle Arthur Grover 
owned the cabbage setter, which had a large water barrel on the top. Two people 
rode in low seats at the rear and alternately placed plants in the furrow made by the 
machine. A click timed the placing of the plants to get the proper spacing. As the 
roots were covered, the water barrel delivered a spurt of water to moisten the roots. 

For a short time, the rows could be cultivated by a horse- or tractor-drawn 
machine. As the leaves spread out, hand hoeing had to be done. Then, to control the 
cabbage worms, rotenone powder had to be sifted onto each head. 

The final harvest was the hardest, when each head had to be cut from its stalk 
with a knife or hatchet, not a stand-up operation. The severed heads were then 
picked up to be loaded loose on the buyer's truck or weighed into 50 pound sacks 
which had to be stitched shut with a bag needle. It was hard work. 
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“The Pit” copper mine in Bisbee, 
Arizona. 

Picture from brochure “Bisbee 
Arizona 1920’s. 

My mother’s Bisbee ancestry has 
been well documented genealogi- 
cally. One of her ancestors, Seth 
Bisbee, was born in Plympton, 
Mass., but settled in Harford, Pa., in 
the early 19th century. His first wife 
After Leah died, he married Hannah 
Fish, a widow, by whom he had seven more children. According to family tradition, 
Hannah had children by her first husband, making a household of twenty children. 
Although not substantiated by written records, one of the Bisbee sons left home and 
was never heard from again. Some of his brothers moved to distant states. 

I have always wondered how Bisbee, Arizona got its name. Could the missing son 
have ended up there? It is not a common name. Bisbee is a famous copper mining 
center. In 1960, its population was 9,914, having grown slowly from 9,205 in 1920. 
According to a brochure from the 1920’s, Bisbee High School had an enrollment of 
nearly 400 students with 16 other buildings in the district. 

Bisbee, Arizona, has one of the largest copper mines in the world. The Copper 
Queen mine, from 1880 to 1902, produced 378,042,210 pounds of crude copper. 
A main attraction in the brochure is Sacramento Hill or “The Pit." After years of exca- 
vation by steam shovels, the hill has been reduced to a hole several hundred feet 
deep, covering 18 acres. It is reminiscent of the strip mining in the Eastern United 
States coal regions. 

In the 1920’s, there were from 3000 to 3500 men involved in mining, not only in 
copper, but also in silver and gold. Labor strife made headlines there at one time. 

From early times, until the 1800’s, methods of processing copper changed little. 
By the late 1800’s, demand had greatly increased due to the development of electric 
lights, the telephone, and the telegraph. Each of these required miles and miles of 
copper wire. ' 

Souvenir copper ore fragments are an attractive turquoise green. 



was Leah Aldrich, by whom he had six children. 
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Shervin F. Estes, Civil War veteran from Perch Pond. 

Photo from Afton Historical Society. 

This last week I have been involved in helping with 
research of three people connected with our area. Two, 
Shervin F. Estes and Orin Terry, were Civil War soldiers. 
William E. Demeree, from Sanford, was an assistant princi- 
pal at Academy High School in Erie, Pa. 

Nick Caldiero, a member of the Afton Historical Society, 
has been transcribing a diary of Shervin Estes who lived 
at Perch Pond and enlisted in the Union Army toward the 
end of the war. He served with General Wm. T. Sherman in 
his Georgia Campaign. The diary was given to the Afton 
Museum by Erma Estes, widow of Larry Estes, grandson of 
Shervin. There is quite a little information about the soldier 
in the “History of Broome County” of 1885, and an obituary 
was found in a scrapbook in the Old Onaquaga Historical Society Library. He belonged 
to the Henry Williams Post 150 of the G.A.R. in Nineveh and is buried at Perch Pond. 

Bill Searfoss of South Oxford has been helping me find out more about Orin Terry 
who served in the 5th Regiment, Heavy Artillery, Company G. I was unaware of his 
service until I had a letter from his granddaughter, Wilma Thompson, of New Berlin. In 
past years, when she visited his grave, there was never a flag. He is buried in Glen- 
wood Cemetery. I can find no mention of his name in any list of soldiers from this area. 
He has been overlooked completely. In a second letter, Mrs. Thompson sent a photo- 
copy of Grin’s discharge paper. We are now in the process of sending for his service 
and pension records from the National Archives so that he can be given proper 
recognition. 

The request for information about William E. Dimorier, also buried in Glenwood 
Cemetery, came from Ann Silverthorn of Erie, Pa., forwarded to me by Ramona 
Bogart, Librarian at the Afton Free Library. Mrs. Silverthorn is not a relative but a writer 
who came across some manuscripts of Mr. Dimorier at the sale of a discontinued print- 
ing house. She is especially interested in finding a copy of a small book of poems with 
the title “Rhymes and Some Reason.” She recognized the high quality of the poetry 
and hopes to write a memoir of the author. I immediately recognized the title. When 
visiting his sister and husband, Mr. and Mrs. Burt Wood, he gave a copy to my brother 
Ray who pumped gasoline for him. I am hoping that Ray will copy the book for her. 
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William E. Dimorier, teacher and administrator at Academy 
High School in Erie, Pa. He was an alumnus of Afton High 
School. 

Picture from “Academe” yearbook, 1923. 

Since last week, I have acquired a lot more information 
about William E. Dimorier. I have talked on the phone to 
Ann Silverthorn, his researcher, and received another letter 
from her. 

William E. Dimorier was born in Afton Aug. 30, 1871. His 
parents were Robert and Phoebe Dimorier (or Demorier). 
He had brothers and a sister. John Dimorier married Zilpha 
Sackett, sister of Florence Carr Sackett. They lived on Chapel Street in Windsor 
and had a daughter Eleanor. Fred was married, but had no children. Oliver 
Dimorier married J. Burton Wood of Melondy Hill in Afton. Their sons, Gordon 
and Robert, are well remembered in Afton. 

William was reportedly born in Afton, but the family lived in the Town of Coles- 
ville at the time of the 1875 State Census. He graduated from Afton High School 
in 1897 at the age of 25. He may have lived with the Woods as he often visited 
them in later years. He graduated from Colgate University and brought his 
church letter to the First Baptist Church in Afton from North Sanford in 1898 
when he was a college student. 

Mr. Dimorier went to teach at the old Erie High School in 1906. He transferred 
to Academy High School in 1919 as boys’ counselor. He became assistant prin- 
cipal, which post he occupied from 1922 to 1940. 

He apparently loved his work in the school. He was business manager for the 
Academy Singers and traveled with them to their engagements. He was involved 
with the debate team from 1906 until his death in 1951. He was the spark-plug 
behind the fund raising drive for the athletic stadium at Academy High School. 

His hobby was writing poetry, of which Mrs. Silverthorn speaks highly. One of 
his poems has the title “Sanford Creek." There is no creek with that name on any 
map that I have and no one has been able to tell me of its location. 

William, John, and Zilpha are all buried in Glenwood Cemetery, j j q 7 
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George A. Haven, survivor of the Andersonville Prison 
Camp in Georgia during the Civil War. 

Picture from Haven family album found by 
Town Historian in Marathon, N. Y. 

Last week I was updating my files of Civil War soldiers. I 
had found three more lists which I was integrating with the 
existing file. I have ended up with 376 names, but for some 
there is no information at all. Some of them had enlisted 
from neighboring towns or had moved here after the Civil 
War and are buried in the several cemeteries in the area. 

In that terrible war, in which American fought against 
American, 376 men from our area is a huge number. With 
so many men in service, the work at home, especially on farms, was especially 
hard for those who remained. 

In examining the records available for these men, I find a total of 43 casualties. 
Counted as casualties are those killed in battle, those who died of disease, those 
wounded, those captured, those imprisoned, and those who died in prison. 

Of those for whom there are data, only three were killed in battle; one at Cedar 
Creek, one at the second Battle of Bull Run, and one at the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness. Dr. George G. Donnelly accidentally fell through a bridge and was killed. 

Disease was the greatest cause of death, because of unsanitary conditions and 
primitive medical service. Eleven men and our woman soldier, Sarah Rosetta 
Wakeman, alias Pvt. Lyons Wakeman, died of infections such as chronic diarrhea 
or typhoid fever, usually contracted in the South. 

Captive numbered fifteen, most of them taken at Opequn or Cedar Creek in Vir- 
ginia, or at Port Hudson in Louisiana. The 114th Regiment from Chenango County 
was engaged in those battles. 

Four men were discharged with disabilities which probably affected them for the 
rest of their lives. 

The most unfortunate of all were those captives who were taken to Confederate 
prison camps such as Libby, Andersonville, and Salisbury. Of three men taken to 
Andersonville, only George A. Haven survived. Three men were confined at Salis- 
bury where Rodney Presho died. The others were later discharged. 

\ 
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The ancient Castillo de San Marco in St. 
Augustine, Florida. It is a major tourist attrac- 
tion in the oldest city in the United States. 

Postcard from Town Historian. 

One of my favorite cities in the United States is 
St. Augustine, Florida. Sometimes, we in the 
Northeast forget that many parts of the United 
States were at one time Spanish possessions, 
as was Florida. St. Augustine was founded in 
1565 by the Spanish explorer Pedro Menendez de Aviles. This was 55 years before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. St. Augustine is the oldest city in the United States. 

Juan Ponce de Leon visited this Florida area as early as 1513, supposedly seeking the 
Fountain of Youth. He also charted the Gulf Stream, still an important route for modern 
shipping. 

The most famous Spanish structure in St. Augustine is the Castillo de San Marco, first 
built as an outpost to protect Spanish treasure ships. Its construction was ordered in 1669 
by Queen Regent Mariana and was expanded over the years. It was renamed Fort 
Monroe under the British in 1825. It became a national monument in 1924 and its original- 
name was restored in 1942. 

The Cathedral of St. Augustine is the oldest Christian parish north of Mexico, with 
records dating back to 1594. The present church was completed in 1797, then restored 
and enlarged after a fire in 1887. 

The oldest house was started as a small building in 1 599. Changes by a succession of 
later owners reflect the history of the city. Many of the older houses in the Spanish section 
of the city have balconies which overhang the street. Many have been restored to their 
original look. 

Flagler College, once the Ponce de Leon Hotel, is a liberal arts school for girls. It was 
built by Henry M. Flagler in the 1880’s. He was a founder of the Standard Oil Company 
and builder, of the Florida East Coast Railroad. He was bom in Hopewell, N.Y. 

Across the street from Flagler College is the Lightner Museum, the former Alcazar 
Hotel. The museum was a gift to the city by Otto C. Lightner of Chicago and houses a 
delightful selection of collectibles. 

The city is a fun place, but also a place for the unexpected. I found there a great copy of 
a genealogy of the Stowell family with all of the Afton members. When dining at the Monk’s 
Vineyard, my neighbors at the next table were Bookmobile patrons from Endwell, N.Y. 
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Harrison R. Caswell, 19th century Afton resident. 

Picture frotn framed group which once hung in entryway of 

Afton Masonic Hall. 

Harrison Caswell of Afton was a prominent farmer, busi- 
nessman, and churchman. He was the son of Amos and 
Abigail Caswell. Amos was born in Massachusetts while 
Harrison and his mother were born in New Hampshire. 
Amos was a blacksmith. 

Harrison was first married to Jannette Chamberlin, 
daughter of Col. John Chamberlin, who had been a U.S. 
Senator. They had a daughter Sarah Jannette who married George Jay, an Afton 
builder. They moved to California. Harrison's wife Jannette died young. 

Harrison married for his second wife May Ursula Landers in 1858. Their 
daughter was May, who married George Armstrong Liggett, D.D., Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Springfield, N.J. 

In 1860, Harrison bought the farm of his first father-in-law, John Chamberlin. 
This land extended up Pleasant Avenue from Main Street to Evergreen Avenue. 
In 1875, it was still shown on the map as the Caswell farm. Harrison was a wool 
buyer and a hop grower. The Fenner house on Orchard Street was a hop barn, 
so was very handy to the Caswell farm and to the Nickerson hop yards extend- 
ing down from High Street. 

Moses Caswell had been a founding member of the First Baptist Church of 
Afton, but Harrison was an early supporter of the Episcopal Church. He spent 
his energy and considerable funds in establishing St. Ann’s Church. At the 
beginning in 1858, he helped fit up a chapel in an old schoolhouse next to the 
Baptist Church. In 1860, he was present at the organization of the parish and 
was elected a Warden. In 1868, he gave land from his farm as a site for the new 
church building, completed in October of that year. Harrison, his daughter Jan- 
nette, his wife May, and their daughter May all joined St. Ann’s on Oct. 10, 1861. 

Harrison Caswell served as a Justice of the Peace, was in the mercantile 
business with Charles L- Seely, and was a member of Afton Lodge 360 of 
F.&A.M. In politics he was a Democrat. 

The Caswell house is now the home of Hope Congregational Church. 
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The northeast corner of the Town of 
Afton in 1875, showing the Corbin, 
Humphrey and Partridge families living 
as close neighbors. 

From Atlas of Chenango County, 1875. 

A recent genealogical request was for 
information about four related families: 
The Corbins, the Humphreys, the Par- 
tridges, and the Romans. All of these 
families lived in the Bennettsville area, 
some in the Town of Afton and some in 
the Town of Bainbridge. Due to proximity and close association, they intermarried over 
the years. 

The Corbin family was very prominent and had many members in the area. As often 
happens after several generations, families disperse and move elsewhere. Today there 
are no Corbins with Afton or Bainbridge addresses in the directories. 

The first Corbin in the area was Sylvester, who was born in Vermont in 1 771 . His son 
was William W. Corbin, who married Eunice Ann White, the daughter of a physician. In 
the 1855 Census, William and Eunice had four sons. Two other boys had died as chil- 
dren. William was a lumberman and farmer whose land was on Corbin Road, leading 
into Bennettsville. He hauled his lumber to Deposit, from where it was rafted down the 
Delaware River to Philadelphia, a thriving market. Later he dealt in cattle and wool and 
had a saw mill. The 1868-69 Directory of Chenango County shows that he was also a 
hop grower. The 1875 Chenango County Atlas shows a hop house on his property. His 
farm contained 530 acres. 

Devillo White Corbin, son of William W. and Eunice White, continued in his father’s 
footsteps in the lumber business and in the buying and selling of livestock and wool. He 
was born in 1835 and attended Franklin and Sherburne Academies. Because of poor 
eyesight, he was forced to withdraw, but still was very successful in life. He married 
Emeline Mosher in 1859, before serving about one year in the Civil War in Co G 5th 
Reg NV Heavy Artillery. He returned unscathed and he and his wife raised four children. 

Most of the Corbins were Universalists and helped to found the congregation on the 
East Side in Afton. There are 16 Corbins recorded in one of the minute books of that 
church and many of them are buried in the East Side Cemetery, once the Universalist 
Cemetery. 
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The North Afton United Methodist Church as it 
looked before alterations on its bell tower. 

Picture from Afton Town Historian. 

On Easter Sunday, the Sunrise Service, sponsored 
by the Afton Inter Church Council, was held at the 
North Afton United Methodist Church. On that win- 
tery morning, a good number from the churches in 
Afton joined in worship. 

It was interesting to meet there after just having 
read the new history of the church by Pastor Benja- 
min Shaw. I could observe the paneling, the light fix- 
tures, the organ, the door to the social hall, and the 
social hall itself, all of which are noted and dated in 
the book titled “Between the Book and the Bell,” 
published for the 175th Anniversary of the church. 

The “History of the Wyoming Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” by 
A.F. Cahaffee in 1904, gives a brief history of the congregation. It is also recorded 
in a booklet by Carlton Wrench, written for the 1 50th Anniversary in 1 978. 

The church was first known as ‘The Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and Congregation in Newton Hollow.” It was incorporated on Feb. 17, 1829, 
although members had been meeting previously in private buildings. It was re- 
incorporated on Sept. 10, 1833 as “The West Bainbridge Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” It is now known as “The North Afton United Methodist Church.” 

The congregation has some interesting community connections. In its early 
days, several Universalists worshipped with it. When the Universalist Church on 
Afton’s East Side disbanded, the bell was removed to the North Afton Church. 

In 1928, the pipe organ from the Bainbridge Presbyterian Church was given to 
North Afton. It served there for many years until an electronic organ was pur- 
chased. The old pipe organ, restored, serves in a private home in Vermont. 

Peter Bridgeman, a trustee of the church in 1829, was a nephew of Miriam 
Bridgeman Stowell, wife of Josiah Stowell, who brought Joseph Smith, the Mor- 
mon, to this area. Peter was among those who had Joseph arrested and brought to 
trial as “a disorderly person and an imposter" on Mar. 20, 1 826. 
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Joseph B. Chaffee, Master of the Afton Masonic Lodge in 1862, 
63, 64. 

• Picture from Afton Historical Society. 

The little booklet “Masonic Bodies, Afton N.Y., 1931” lists all of the 
Past Masters of Afton Lodge No. 360, F.&A.M. which met twice a 
month in the Masonic Lodge rooms over what is now Vincent’s 
Restaurant. In the entryway to those rooms were two framed 
groups of photographs of the 24 Past Masters from 1862 to 1913. 
The frames were damaged by the fire which nearly destroyed the 
building in the early 1970’s. They have been restored and are now 
in the Afton Museum. 

First organized as the Nineveh Lodge, it was chartered on June 20, 1855. The present 
name was adopted when it moved to Afton on June 20, 1862. The members, mostly busi- 
nessmen, were the shakers and movers of the community. The first Master was Harvey 
Bishop. Those in the pictures are as follows, with the dates when they held office. 

1 . Joseph B. Chaffee. 1862, 63, 64. He was the stepson of Merlin Jackson who owned 
the wooden store on the site where the V.F.W. rooms are located. Joseph later owned the 
store, but then moved to Binghamton. He was Supervisor in 1862 and suggested the 
name Afton when our town seceded from Bainbridge in 1857. 

2. Jonathan Farnsworth, Jr. 1865, 66, 67. Owned the Farnsworth farm on Caswell 
Street. Was Supervisor in 1865, 1878, 1880. Was prominent in the secession from 
Bainbridge. 

3. Harrison R. Caswell. 1868, 1878, 1880. Hop grower, wool buyer. Commissioner for 
the suspension bridge in 1868. Gave land for St. Ann’s Church. 

4. Daniel A. Hyde. 1870, 1877. Son of Daniel Hyde, pioneer from Claverack, N.Y. in 
1801. On board of Afton Driving Park. 

5. Erastus Fisher. 1871. Farmer. Hop raiser. Supervisor in 1869. 

6. John C. Chamberlin. 1872-73. Builder of Nickerson house (site of Jack Bolster Com- 
munity Center). Sold coal. Had livery stable. Supervisor in 1873. 

7. S.D. Wilkins. 1874-75. 

8. Zenas Tarble. 1881-82, 1889. Member of G.A.R. Had meat market which burned in 

1884. County Sheriff 1898-1901. Tobe continued .... 

CORRECTION 

The correct title of the history of the North Afton United Methodist Church is “Between the 
Bell and the Well.” It is by Benjamin Shaw, Pastor of the church. 
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Daniel Grant. Master of the Afton Masonic Lodge in 1913. 

Picture from Afton Historical Society. 

Continuation of Past Masters of Afton Lodge No. 360, 
F.&A.M. 

9. Richard Rush Church. 1883-84. Owned farm of Col. 
Timothy Church, Vermont Sufferer. On board of Afton 
Driving Park. 

10. Daniel A. Bissell. 1885-86. Physician in Afton, 
1886-91. 

11. Leroy B. Farnsworth. 1887. Son of Jonathan Farns- 
worth, Jr. Successor of Zenas Tarble in meat market. 

12. Charles E. McCracken. 1888. Foreman of D.&H. 
Railroad. Lived in Nineveh Junction. 

1 3. Isaac W. Seeley. 1 892-93. Secretary of Afton Agricultural Society. 

14. Eugene A. Goodsell. 1895. Physician. In first graduation Class of Afton 
Union School and Academy in 1 879. 

15. Wayland A. Hinman. 1896. Board of Directors, First National Bank of Afton, 
1920. 

16. Philetus A. Hayes. 1898. Long-time Afton physician. Graduate of Geneva 
Medical College. 

17. James O. Beatman. 1900. Had livery stable. Justice of the Peace in 1905. 

18. George E. Jay. 1902. Son-in-law of Harrison R. Caswell. Rebuilt Afton Inn 
after fire of 1 898. 

19. Fred Buck. 1903. Afton Fair President, 1898. 

20. George A. Haven. 1904. Prominent Afton lawyer. District Attorney 1884-87. 
Represented pros in incorporation of Village of Afton. Fair Board, Clerk of Board of 
Supervisors. 

21. Theron D. Reed. 1906. Partner with Frank E. Keator in grocery store. 

22. Bert B. Hyde. 1907. Successor to father, Albert Hyde, in Hyde Drug Store. 

23. Wesley C. Handy. 1908. Photographer, insurance business. Wife Emma 
was a milliner. 

24. Daniel Grant. 1913. Farmer, Postmaster, Trustee of Afton Free Library. 
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The intersection of Spring Street 
and Main Street about 1913. 
Photo by Julian Campbell. 

From Afton Historical Society. 

When Julian Campbell took his 
glass plate negatives about 
1913, he included a large area of 
northern Pennsylvania and the 
Southern Tier of New York. About 
40 prints of his pictures were 
sent in 1999 to the Afton Historical Society by his son, Bruce, of Anchorage, Alaska. 

Julian Campbell was born in Tallmanville, Pa., on June 14, 1889. He began taking 
pictures as a teenager with a German camera. Many of this photos were made into 
picture postcards with the captions written in reverse on the plates by his sister, Bes- 
sie. When printed, the captions were in the right order. 

During the Great Depression, Julian Campbell farmed and worked at a Ford car 
agency. He lived on Court Street in Binghamton in 1908, but also lived in several 
other places, including Bassano, Alberta. He also served a hitch in the U.S. Army. He 
died in 1973. 

His views of Afton depict a simpler life than now. The one of the intersection of 
Spring and Main Streets shows an open touring car filled with passengers. Several 
of the pictures show cars driving the same direction on both sides of the street. The 
old horse watering trough stands in front of what is now Morgan Hill Realty. 

The fire hydrant signals the existence of the Afton Hose Company and the fine 
water system that brought water from Vallonia Springs to Afton in 1 895. 

Also pictured is the Afton Band Stand for which money was subscribed in 1876. 
Concerts were held on Thursday nights during the summer, with the audience listen- 
ing from parked carriages, later cars, along the streets. The replica, now in Foster 
Park, was a Centennial project of Afton in 1976. 

Horton Hardware, founded by Clark Horton, opened its new store in 1906. Pic- 
tured at the right, the business celebrated its centennial in 2006. Now owned by the 
Gaydorus family, it still bears the Horton name. 

The single oil lamp on the post was one lighted by Robert Thomson until 1914 
when electricity came to Afton. 
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Marian Munn at about age 15, dressed in probably vintage clothing. 

Photo from Walter Rose. 

Walter Rose brought me an enlarged picture from a postcard dated 
Oct. 22, 1909. Mailed to Walter Egbert Rose of Sanford, the mes- 
sage reads: “Dear Walter: Here is a picture of the Village Beauties. 

The ? are fine. You are missing the time of your life. Ellen C.” 

In the picture are Helen Church, Marian Munn, and Ellen Cham- 
berlin. They are standing on the front steps of what was known for 
many years as the Whitman Block. The Post Office was in the left 
part of the main front and the right side is now the Hair Salon. In 
the window in the picture is a sign which says “Millinery.” Marian 
Munn's mother was a milliner, so it may have been her shop. 

The girls are all dressed in long black dresses (possibly vintage) 
with leg-o-mutton sleeves and pointy toed high-laced shoes. They 
are a saucy trio as each has her skirt lifted slightly to show a little 
ankle, albeit encased in black leather. 
The clothing may have been from their 
parents’ era. 

The hats are quite fantastic, large and 
covering bountiful hair. Miss Chamber- 
lin’s hat is covered by a small shawl and 
she wears a kind of loose coat. It must 
have been a chore to care for such cloth- 
ing before the days of dry-cleaners and 
even to get dressed to go out. 

According to Marian Munn’s obituary, 
she was born in 1894, so she was about 
15 years old in the picture. She was born in Carbondale, Pa., where her father was a 
printer. She graduated from Afton High School in 1911 as did Ellen Chamberlin. Helen 
Church graduated in 1910, so the three girls were schoolmates. 

Marian attended Oneonta Normal School and Centenary College. She was the first 
kindergarten teacher in the Afton School, which position she held until her retirement. 
Many former students remember her fondly. 

The humor expressed in this photograph shows that our supposedly staid ancestors 
liked to have a little fun, as we do. 
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Cookstove advertised by R.M. Gallup in the 
“Home Sentinel” of April 8, 1876. 

Newspaper from Afton Historical Society. 

The “Home Sentinel,” published by John F. 
Seaman from 1876 to 1880, was Afton’s news- 
paper until the establishment of the “Afton 
Enterprise.” The only issues known to exist are 
those of April 8, June 3, one page from July 8, 
July 15, and November 4, each from 1876, and 
April 9 from 1 880. 

All of the issues are printed on rag paper which has lasted very well. The April 8, 
1876 issue is Volume 1 , Number 1 . Interestingly, there is only about a column and-a- 
half of local news. Many of the items have to do with the building of new structures 
and making improvements in businesses. C.E. Carrington, H. Briggs, and J.H. Nick- 
erson were each building a new residence. The Presbyterian Church was hauling 
materials for its new building next to the school. 

Charles Tracy had recently installed a steam whistle in his steam mill. The D.&H. 
Depot had made some convenient changes at the suggestion of its agent, Mr. 
Garrett. 

The Musson House is recommended as the “best place of entertainment for board 
and lodging” in the area. 

A Business Directory on the front page is in rather small print. Three physicians, 
Dr. E.A. Kent, Dr. J.B. Cook, and Dr. P.A. Hayes were all practicing in Afton as was 
dentist Dr. I .A. Yale. Lawyers were J.B. Kirkhuff and George Beebe. Mrs. C.B. Swift 
was a milliner and S.W. Woolley was a merchant tailor. E.M. Johnston & Co. were 
the bankers. 

Other stores were Tarble & Mead, meat market; Hickox & Fisher, hardware; 
T.L. Willey, groceries, drugs and medicines; C. Hill & Son, groceries and provisions; 
H. Paddock, crockery store; O.N. Swift, watch-maker and jeweler; H. Briggs, grocer- 
ies and provisions; Wright, Price & Co., sash and blind factory; R.M. Gallup, hard- 
ware; D.G. Willson, grocery and variety store. 

Merchants from neighboring towns also advertised. The Deposit Stage Line of 
A.G. Loomis left Deposit at 6 A.M., returning from Afton at 3 PM. after the arrival of 
the east and west express trains. 
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The third and last Presbyterian manse on Main Street in 
Afton. 

Picture from the Liggett album of the 
Afton Historical Society. 

The Afton Presbyterian Church has owned three differ- 
ent manses since it was founded in 1875. Until the turn 
of the 20th century, the ministers found their own hous- 
ing whether they stayed for a short or a longer time. 

The first manse was located on Spring Street, 
between the present homes of the David Dawsons and 
the David Mandycks. During the pastorate of Rev. Clifford E. Webb, the house 
needed major repairs, so it was sold and another manse was purchased on Pleasant 
Avenue. It is now the home of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Powers. Glenn Russ purchased the 
old building, tore it down, and used the lumber to build a new house on the Russ 
farm on Long Hill Road. His sister, Ellen Russ, lived there after she retired from 
teaching and until she moved to the Good Shepherd-Fairview Home. 

About 1 968, the manse on Main Street, at the foot of Pleasant Avenue, was pur- 
chased to house the incoming Rev. Richard Heaphy and his family. It was sold to us 
by Mildred Merrell, whose father William had built it in 1918. The manse office was 
originally the telephone central’s office, the position held by Mildred’s mother, Nellie. 
Later, Mildred filled in also. 

The story was told in my family that when my great-grandmother, Rachel Decker, 
lived next to the Afton Fair Grounds, her daughter, Lillian Decker McKee, called her 
early every morning from her home where Linda and Dan DeVona now live. Rather 
than have to be present to connect the two parties each morning, Nellie did so at 
night before she went to bed. Thus, Aunt Lillian was able to make her call each day 
without disturbing Nellie so early. 

In 2006, the Afton Presbyterian Church sold its manse. After the severing of the 
yoke with the Nineveh Presbyterian Church, Afton was no longer able to support a 
pastor. Rev. Douglas Horne was the last resident Pastor. The new owners are Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Harrington. 

We now have a temporary Stated Supply Pastor, Rev. Lynn Shepard, who com- 
mutes from Franklin in Delaware County. Her contract has just been renewed for 
another six months. 
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H.T. Dana, author of “Stray Poems and Early History of the 
Albany and Susquehanna Railroad." 

Book from Walter Rose. 

Another donation from Walter Rose is a small book with the title 
“Stray Poems and Early History of the Albany and Susquehanna 
Railroad," by H.T. Dana, published in 1 903. The author had been 
an employee of that railroad and then of its successor, The Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad. He lived in Cobleskill at the time of 
the writing of his book. 

Only a few of the poems have to do with railroading. They have titles such as 
“A Wreck on the Road,” “Railroad Reminiscences,” “Lines in Favor of Building the 
Albany and Susquehanna Railroad,” and “The Coming of the Cars." 

The last 24 pages are devoted to the memories of the author about his employ- 
ment by the railroad and about its early history. He names many of the officers of the 
company and also many of his co-workers. 

He begins his story with the plans and arduous preparations necessary to take 
produce by wagon to Albany from our area before the advent of the railroad. The trip 
took three days to go to Albany and back from Cobleskill. The women had to prepare 
food for the menfolk to take with them. The Erie, passing through Binghamton on the 
West, and the New York Central, passing through Albany on the East, were too far 
away to be economically advantageous. 

The Albany and Susquehanna Railroad Company was first organized in 1852, but 
the actual raising of funds and the construction took several years. At first, subscrip- 
tions were solicited from individuals. Proving to be unsuccessful, legislation provided 
that pledges of financial support be made by each town along the route. Afton’s 
share was $30,000. Then in 1 863, an appropriation from New York State pushed the 
railroad as far as Oneonta. It was completed to Afton in 1867 and finally to Bingham- 
ton in 1869. 

The struggle for control of the line by the Erie Railroad was made famous by the 
movie “Saratoga Trunk” with its battle of the rival forces at the Tunnel near 
Harpursville. 

The coming of the railroad had a great affect on the development of Afton. 
Because the railroad was on the west bank of the Susquehanna River, that is where 
the business section finally developed. 
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Crossed by the first Erie train from Piermont to 
Dunkirk in 1851, the Starrucca Viaduct is still in 
use today, supporting the heaviest locomotives. 
Picture from (( Erie Railroad: Its Beginnings— 

and Today” 

Another informative booklet about railroads is 
“Erie Railroad: Its Beginnings— and Today." The 
early history section is by Robert E. Woodruff, 
Chairman of the Board of the Erie Railroad. The 
occasion was the Centennial of the opening of 
the full length of the railroad from Piermont, on the Hudson River, to Dunkirk, on Lake 
Erie. 

On May 14, 1851, two trains were boarded by dignitaries who had arrived on the 
steamer “Erie” from New York City. Among these 300 men (no women are mentioned) 
were U.S. President Millard Fillmore and Secretary of State Daniel Webster. This was the 
first long-distance train trip in the United States. 

Benjamin Loder, President of the Erie, had invited the guests and the Chief Engineer 
was Horatio M. Allen, who had driven the Stourbridge Lion, the first locomotive in the U.S. 
He also built the first locomotive made in the U.S. 

The Erie had the widest gauge track (six feet) to accommodate the heavy locomotives 
and also the expected heavy traffic. It was also in the charter so that no other railroad 
from another state could connect to take goods into the Port of New York as they had nar- 
rower gauge locomotives. 

The New York and Erie Railroad was incorporated on April 24, 1832. The original cost 
estimate was 6 million dollars, but the actual cost was over 20 million dollars. Construc- 
tion began at Deposit, a political decision. Investors at each end of the proposed line dis- 
trusted completion of the work if it were begun at the opposing end. The first section, from 
Piermont to Goshen, was completed in 1841 and then to Binghamton in 1849. 

On the inaugural full-length run, stops were made at stations along the way. One of the 
longer stops was at Deposit. Orations were delivered by Fillmore and Webster. Daniel 
Webster rode in a rocking chair fastened on a flat car so as not to miss any scenery. The 
largest crowds were at Binghamton. Elmira, the largest city on the route, with 3000 popu- 
lation, was the overnight stop. 

At Dunkirk, invited guests dined at the Loder House while villagers and others had a 
tremendous barbecue in a pavilion near the tracks. 

Today, Jersey City and Buffalo are the termini of the Erie Railroad. 
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A tanyard where hides 
were cured for making 
leather. 

Picture from 
"Colonial Craftsmen” 
by Edwin Tunis. 

In 1933, Tyne Brothers 
and Willey built the new 
concrete bridge across 
Cornell Creek next to the Decker farm. My father became friends with Jack Tyne. 
The next bridge project was at Marathon, where an old tannery building had to be 
removed. My father took down the structure and built our repair garage from the lum- 
ber. The book “Colonial Craftsmen” by Edwin Tunis states, in the section on leather 
tanning, that “When the wind was wrong, nearly every village in early America was 
within smelling distance of a tannery.” Although no tanning had been done in this 
building for years, an odor lingered. 

In years past, tanning was an essential business everywhere. Leather was used 
for so many things — boots and shoes, breeches, work aprons, harnesses, carriage 
tops and curtains, and coach slings for suspension instead of springs. Some tanners 
also made leather articles and some shoemakers also did their own tanning. 

A tanner got half the hide in pay and also the hair, which he sold to plasterers for 
mixing in wall plaster. Offal was sold for making glue. Nothing was wasted. 

Hides were from larger animals while skins were from smaller ones. Skins were 
“tawed,” a process different from tanning, intended to make the leather soft and 
pliable. 

Tanning was a long process. Hides were first soaked in water to soften them. Hair 
was loosened by soaking in limewater or by sweating. After being scraped on both 
sides, they were washed. The treated hides were then layered in large vats, alternat- 
ing the hides with ground tree bark. (Black oak and hemlock were best.) They were 
then soaked for up to a year, with occasional turning. The slow combining of tannic 
acid with the gelatin in the hide toughened it into leather and preserved it. Finally the 
hides were again washed and dried. 

The preparing of the ground bark was a supporting business. The best time to cut 
the trees was at com planting time, but the grinding could be done in other months. 
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Aerial view of the Decker farm showing the “little 
house” where the Neven Schultes family lived for 
many years. 

Picture from Charles Decker. 

I was *a guest at the 70th birthday party of Arlene 
Schultes Shaw on June 16. The party was given by 
her daughter Terri Shaw who recently bought the “lit- 
tle house” next door to me. It was there that Arlene 
grew up with her six brothers and sisters, the children 
of Neven and Mary Schultes. 

The house was built as a garage by my Grand- 
father Decker when he bought his first car about 
1916. When Neven Schultes came here to work for 
my father in 1936, Dad remodeled the building as a 
tenant house with the help of Frank Johnson. Neven 
lived there for over forty years, even after my father 
died in 1976. It was modernized into a comfortable 
home several years ago by my friend Ed Pitt, now liv- 
ing in Georgia. 

The birthday party was like an Old Home Day for me as I met people that I had not 
seen for years, some of whom l did not at first recognize. One was Estella Schultes 
Dietrich, a sister of Neven, who was in school with me. Lucille Hamilton Schultes, widow 
of Jay Schultes, was also there as were a daughter and granddaughter of Letha Schultes 
Applegate (another sister of Neven) and her husband Stanley. 

All but two of Arlene’s siblings were present, including sisters Anna and Marjorie and 
brothers Albert and Don. I did not recognize Albert as I had not seen him for a time. Rose- 
mary and Neven, Jr., were not able to attend. Many friends and co-workers of Arlene 
were also present and their cars filled up the driveway and much of my yard. Everyone 
was having a really good time. 

Nostalgia was an important part of the party. I gave Arlene a blown-up and framed 
copy of a snapshot that I had taken of her, Rosemary, and Anna in December 1947. It 
caused a lot of interest and comments. I also brought over an aerial view of the property, 
taken when the Schultes family still lived there. The old horse barn was still standing 
behind the house and the cow lane ran right next to it. 

The event brought back a lot of memories as so many of the guests had spent time at 
that house many years ago. 
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Logo of Afton Central School. 
From Commencement Program 

of June 22, 2007. 


I attended the 129th Com- 
mencement of Afton Central 
School on June 22. I do not 
often attend Commencement, 
but this year my cousin Julie 
Grover was a graduate, so I 
went to honor her. 

Learning from past experi- 
ence, this year I sat in the 
raised bleachers so that I could get a better view of the proceedings. I could see well 
and could hear most of the speakers fairly well in spite of my deteriorating hearing. I 
also enjoyed sitting with other cousins, Linda and Dan DeVona. 

When I graduated from Afton in 1943, graduation exercises occupied four nights 
in a row. There was Baccalaureate, a religious service in a church, as now; Class 
Night, an informal night of entertainment by the Seniors; Commencement; and the 
Alumni Banquet, held in one of the several meeting halls or in a church. 

In 1943, there were many fewer awards than in 2007. This year there were 76 
awards with a total monetary value of $36,658. As I remember, for my class there 
were ten or fewer awards, but the Balfour Key continues to be given as the highest 
honor. Until after World War II, not nearly as many graduates went on to fields of 
higher education. 

My class had 27 members, many of whom went into military service. At our Com- 
mencement, held in the old auditorium now replaced in the new addition, the Seniors 
were honored by the Juniors. They held a rope of evergreens and daisies the full 
length of each aisle as the graduates marched in to the music of the school 
orchestra. 

For me, there was a note of sadness in the making of the awards. At least ten of 
them were in memory of promising young people who died prematurely in their 
youth. I remember the sad occasions when they died and attended some of their 
funerals. It is fitting that these awards perpetuate their memories and make it possi- 
ble for their successors to aim for their career goals. 
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All of the pre-cut lumber for this Aladdin 
pre-cut house could be purchased for 
$540 in 1919. 

Picture from ‘The Farmer's Wife,” 
July 1919. 

I recently received a copy of “The 
Farmer’s Wife” from July 1919 from 
Sally and Alton Jenks. The magazine, 
especially for rural women, reflects the 
wartime period in which it was published. However, the cover features a pretty, dark- 
haired girl holding a heifer by its halter. 

Many of the articles and ads are of historical interest today. Women’s Suffrage 
was about to be ratified into law. One woman was not too impressed by a large 
parade in Minneapolis-St. Paul in celebration of the occasion. She wrote, “Are we all 
going crazy? Pretty soon we shall have to pull off a parade every time a baby is born 
or a man buys a Ford.” The editor defended parades as a way of cementing our 
national unity. 

Free government lands in 640 acre tracts were still available in 25 states. A classi- 
fied ad urged readers to take advantage of this opportunity. 

The Western Stoneware Co. listed dozens of items made of stoneware, including 
crocks for preserving eggs. When farmers and townspeople raised their own chick- 
ens, having eggs in the off-season was expensive with wartime prices of 850 to $1 
per dozen. The eggs would be submerged in slimy water glass (a sodium silicate 
solution) or in a lime solution to protect them from the air. My mother preserved eggs 
in this manner. She often sent me to the crock on the ledge in the cellar-way to get 
two or three. Two five gallon crocks could store 30 dozen eggs. 

Aladdin Houses advertised all of the pre-cut lumber for a small, five-room house 
for $540. A list of Aladdin homes near you was available for you to check out. There 
are several such pre-cut houses, not all Aladdin, in the Afton area. 

Aluminum products, not made cheaply and in quantity until 1883, are touted in the 
ad for Wear-Ever Aluminum Cooking Utensils. They are noted as having been used 
by service men under the “rigorous conditions of war.” 

Advertised products which I remember are Fels-Naptha soap, Pepperell sheets, 
Luden’s Menthol cough drops, Mentholatum healing cream, and Coca-Cola, jf ^1o~f 
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Statler Hall at Cornell University. The wed- 
ding reception of Marie Oswald and Alan 
Karasin was held there on 7/7/07, the day 
of 38,000 other weddings in the U.S. 

Picture from “ Cornell in Pictures: 

1868 - 1954 ” 

On July 7, my cousin, Linda DeVona, 
drove me and my nieces, Susan Fleming 
and Laura Decker, to Ithaca where we attended the wedding reception of Marie Lois 
Oswald and Alan Joel Karasin. Marie, daughter of Paul and Lois Mae Birdsall Oswald, 
works for the Raymond Corporation in Greene, and Alan is employed by the City of 
Ithaca. 

Susan and Laura had a 13 hour drive from Ann Arbor on Friday, so they were happy to 
have a chauffeur. Linda got us off on an early start, so we stopped for a snack at the 
famous Moosewood Restaurant in downtown Ithaca before going to the one o’clock 
reception. The wedding had been solemnized at an outdoor ceremony on the Cornell 
Campus with the Rev. Jaime Quinones, uncle of the bride’s mother, as officiating minister. 

The reception was held at Statler Hall, also on the Cornell Campus. It is the home of 
the School of Hotel Administration. We were early, so the rooms were not yet open. There 
was not a single person waiting whom we knew. We were finally admitted to the reception 
room, which was set up with tables of hors d’oeuvres, snacks and drinks. We enjoyed 
these, but it was still almost an hour before any familiar faces arrived. The first was Susan 
Fenner Kopyar from Afton. Soon I spotted my brother, Ray, and then the bride and 
groom. 

After an extended period of visiting and greeting relatives, the dining room was opened 
up and we were seated for a delicious buffet. There were the traditional toasts and intro- 
duction of parents and the wedding attendants. 

The two women at my left had lived in Walton and we found that we had mutual friends 
at the Walton Library. The afternoon was a festive affair with the meeting of many new 
people. Many photographs were taken for a thorough documentation. 

I was surprised to learn that the two staff members serving tables that I spoke to were 
not students at the Hotel School. One was a student at Ithaca College and the other was 
in the Cornell Engineering School. 

Before leaving the campus, Linda gave us a brief tour, with a stop at the Perennial 
Gardens on Tower Road. The beds were beautiful, with unusual plants. 
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The logo of the Afton Central School Alumni 
Association newsletter, ‘The Afton Rainbow.” 

On July 14, the Afton Central School Alumni 
Association held a very successful reunion and 
banquet at the Silo Restaurant near Greene. The 
120 guests filled the dining room to capacity. The 
alumni group, having been re-organized about 
five years ago, has made many innovations, including the invitation to all gradu- 
ates, not just those over 50 years ago. Also, two newsletters a year keep alumni 
informed about events and classmates. 

The original alumni group included graduates of the old Afton Union School 
and Academy. The first class in 1879 included three people: Eugene A. Good- 
sell, who became an Afton physician; Ernest W. Huffcutt, who became Dean of 
the Cornell University Law School; and Jennie McCullough, mother of Lillis Reed 
Barr. The Class of 2007 had over 50 members and there have been larger 
classes. When my mother, Mildred Bisbee Decker, taught in Afton in 1923-25, 
the faculty consisted of nine teachers, including the principal. 

The committee, following suggestions made by previous attendees, did an 
excellent job of making arrangements, allowing ample time for visiting among 
classmates and friends. The tables were attractively decorated and numbered to 
correspond to a ticket received at registration. This greatly reduced confusion. 

Raymond Decker acted as Emcee for the program, following dinner. Special 
year classes were recognized including the one with the most attendees. We are 
all proud of the scholarship moneys awarded to graduating seniors. Betty Briggs, 
Superintendent of Afton Central School, pointed out high points of the past 
school year and programs'being anticipated for the coming year. 

A 50-50 drawing and door prizes provided excitement. Marge Secrest and 
helpers had arranged attractive baskets of donated items for prizes. Each had a 
theme such as Dog Lover, Big Breakfast, Crafts, etc. 

President Ernest Cutting conducted a brief business meeting at which officers 
were elected and an amendment to the by-laws was passed. 

With musical entertainment by DJ Ken Cayley, more visiting and dancing fin- 
ished out the very enjoyable evening. 
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The Decker Homestead, familiar to family 
and friends who have been visiting during 
July this year. 

Photo by Charles Decker. 

The month of July has been a time of re- 
unions and the unexpected meeting of rela- 
tives and friends whom I have not seen in a 
long time. Also, some of those seen more 
often have been present. 

At the wedding of Marie Oswald and Alan Karasin in Ithaca, my brother Ray and 
his wife, Mary Birdsall Decker, were present as were their daughters, Susan and 
Laura, all from Ann Arbor, Michigan. I see Ray and Mary each year at the Afton Cen- 
tral School Alumni Association Reunion. They were here for that occasion a week 
later this year. I had not seen Susan and Laura since I was in Michigan two years 
ago. 

Several of Mary Decker’s relatives were also at the wedding. Her brothers and 
sisters all went to school in Afton and some were also at the school reunion. Rev. 
Jaime Quinones, husband of Ruth Birdsall, performed the wedding ceremony in 
Ithaca. 

Also at the school reunion at the Silo Restaurant, I was pleasantly surprised to 
see my Bisbee cousins, Martha and Nancy, daughters of George and Becky Sutton. 

I hadn’t seen them since a funeral in 1 998. Also present were Tim and Norma Jean 
Decker Ryan from Tennessee. I hadn’t seen them for some time. It was fun to run 
into them, not knowing they would be there. 

Earlier in the summer, I had a surprise visit from Chris and Barbara Bisbee Baker 
of Weedsport, N.Y. Chris, an art teacher, had brought some of his work to be shown 
at the Roberson Center in Binghamton. 

All of these people grew up in Afton and graduated from Afton Central School or 
were frequent visitors to the Decker farm. They are now scattered far and wide, but 
like to return to their roots. I enjoy seeing them. 

This week, I will have as guests Marty and Sheila Lathan, neither relatives or 
Afton natives. Marty is a Civil War buff and has roots in the Delhi and Wells Bridge 
area. They were married in June and are swinging by here on the way home on their 
belated wedding trip from LeRoy, N.Y 
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Jolly, roly-poly Santa Claus might well be advised 
to take off a few pounds during the summer, before 
taking off on his December rounds. 

Picture from ‘The Night Before Christmas” by 
Clement Moore. Whitman Publishing Division, 1968. 

In an issue of “The Farmer’s Wife” for July 1919, 
the following statement is made. “One of the rea- 
sons there are 6,000,000 under-weight school chil- 
dren in the United States is that considerations of 
health have always been made a discipline, almost 
a punishment to youngsters.” Many of these under- 
weight problems may also have been caused by 
poverty, forced child labor and the hard work of 
growing up on a farm. 

How things have changed in regard to weight. The “Press & Sun-Bulletin” reported 
on July 5, 2007, that nutrition programs are losing the fight against childhood obesity. 
This year, the federal government will spend over $1 billion on nutrition education, with 
only four out of 57 of these programs showing any success in changing the way kids 
eat. 

Letitia Jenkins has made great efforts to teach her eighth grade pupils to chop and 
eat fresh vegetables, but is frustrated to see them go across the street to get doughnuts 
and coffee drinks during breaks. In school where prizes were given to students who ate 
fruits and vegetables, the kids reverted to soda and chips as soon as the prizes were 
discontinued. 

Obesity has serious consequences such as diabetes, high blood pressure, and 
orthopedic problems. Not only are children a concern. Andy Simmons reports in the 
August 2007 “Reader’s Digest” that in America, combined children and adults are 
7,223,637, 522 pounds overweight. 

In the last few years, Manufacturers have been taking advantage of these over- 
whelming obesity figures by targeting people with equipment, furniture, and clothing 
adapted to the heavier person. Chairs, beds, and child car seats are being made larger 
and stronger. One can now buy bathroom scales which measure up to 1,000 pounds. 
Designer clothing is being made for overweight women and even for men. Euphemisms 
such as ample, opulent, cuirvaceous, and voluptuous are used to tempt customers. 

Convenience and greate r prosperity make fast foods all the more tempting. 
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Two characters in traditional dress from 
Shakespeare’s “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” 

Picture from ‘The Complete Works of 
Shakespeare,” no date. 

On August 5, I made my annual trip to 
Woodstock, N.Y., to see a Shakespear- 
ean play staged by the Bird-On-A-Cliff 
Theatre Company. The play, performed 
out-of-doors with an all purpose stage, was enjoyed by an audience sitting in lawn 
chairs or on blankets on the grass. 

Before going to the theater area, up the hill from the main street, I stopped at the tri- 
angular park in the center of Woodstock to listen to the Sunday Drum Circle music. 
The ever changing group plays a penetrating rhythm with all kinds of drums and other 
percussion instruments. Passing tourists and visitors may pick up an instrument from 
the center of the circle and join in the fun. There were about 30 people in the large cir- 
cle. They ranged from young children to stately city people to aging hippies with gray 
pony tails. A woman was setting the tempo for the group with a large bongo-type drum 
which she struck continuously with a pelt-headed drum stick about a foot-and-a-half 
long. Her deeply tanned skin could have made serviceable sandal straps. A black man 
periodically blew on a conch shell. I spoke to him about a similar one once blown by 
early 1 9th century Afton Presbyterians to call members to worship. 

A woman spectator was slowly dancing around the perimeter of the circle. Probably 
in her seventies and quite attractive, she wore a long dress and sandals and her hair 
was pinned back in a neat bun. The amazing thing about her was her thin goatee of 
gray hair about two inches long. 

The play itself was a comedy, but in modern dress. Some of the young women char- 
acters were shapely and in quite skimpy costumes. One of the husbands wore a black 
shirt and slacks topped by a gold lame jacket. One of the young servants had a scarlet 
streak through his hair. Shakespeare dressed his characters in contemporary costume 
and I have a feeling that he would have been delighted with this 2007 production. 

At the beginning of both of the two acts, volunteers were requested from the audi- 
ence. Six men had the job of holding up banners to describe the beginning action. 
Several children were dressed in bright, filmy capes as fairies in the second act. 
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The Afton Historical Society Museum at 
116 Main Street in Afton. 

Drawing by Linda DeVona. 

While acting as docent at the Old Ona- 
quaga Historical Society Museum in 
Harpursville on Sunday, I was looking 
through a scrapbook presented by 
Edna Chapel Sornberger. Most of the 
clippings were about Windsor. However, one which caught my eye was about a 
meeting of the Chenango County Historical Society held at the “local unit in Afton” 
in November, 1 941 . 

A call to the Chenango County Historian informed me that the Chenango 
County Historical Society was organized in 1939 with Dr. Carlton Hayes as Presi- 
dent. The society had no building, so it met in different towns around the county 
for about ten years, hence the meeting in Afton. The present Chenango County 
Museum was acquired about 1 965. 

Afton, at that time, housed its small collection, “containing many historical items 
from homes in the vicinity,” in two rooms in the old Village Hall. These became the 
basis for the present collections of the Afton Historical Society. When the Village 
Hall was torn down in the 1970’s, the artifacts were stored in the basement of 
Vance's Flower Shop, now the Guy Law Offices. 

The former McNayr Tourist Home became the Isabelle House Museum as a 
loan from the Horton Hardware Store. When Hortons tore down the house for 
expansion of their store, items again went into storage, this time upstairs in the 
Town Hall. Finally, in 1986, the Afton Historical Society was chartered and 
acquired the former home of Goldie Pratt on Main Street, where the house and 
barn, now overflowing, display the ever-growing collections. 

Afton also belonged to the Jericho Historical Society which owned no building. 
As Afton, Bainbridge, and a part of Coventry composed the old Town of Jericho, 
the three towns organized the society which held monthly meetings. Then Coven- 
try acquired its schoolhouse museum, Bainbridge acquired the Grange Hall, and 
Afton acquired the Pratt House. The Jericho Historical Society disbanded in 1991 . 

Today, Afton has its display in the house and barn in its Museum at 116 Main 
Street. 
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A fanning mill for separating chaff from 
grain. It is a favorite machine viewed by 
visitors to the barn at the Afton Museum. 

From the farm of Hyman Wilcox. 

On August 17 and 18, during the Afton 
Arts and Crafts Days, I acted as docent at 
the Barn Museum of the Afton Historical 
Society. It is always an interesting experi- 
ence for me as people have questions 
about tools and artifacts in the collection which continues to grow. Also, visitors 
bring questions (and answers) about Afton families and local houses. 

We had an international component of visitors this year. Eight members of 
one family were from Argentina. Some now live in the U.S., but others were visit- 
ing from South America. Another woman was from Sheffield, England. A young 
woman from China, now living in New York City, signed her name in Chinese 
characters, at my request. 

A couple from Binghamton had interesting information about the coal busi- 
ness of the husband’s father. We shared similar stories about shoveling back the 
coal in cellar bins to keep from being buried as the coal neared the floor joists 
above. Barked knuckles were a badge of service. 

The occupants of 64 Spring Street inquired about the history of their house. 
Shown in the Atlas of Chenango County of 1 875, the date does not correspond 
with a later date from papers of the owner. 

Another inquiry was about the Schoolcraft Sawmill which once stood on the 
site of the recently razed Town Barn on Caswell Street. I remember the mill, but 
so far have found no documentation of it or of Mr. Schoolcraft. 

A woman visitor introduced herself as a daughter of Vivian Youngs, a member 
of the Class of 1938 at Afton School. She was one of ten siblings of the Youngs 
family, some of whom I remember. 

Another connection was a woman from Windsor who had been a long-time 
Bookmobile patron. We remembered old times when I was working. I was sad to 
learn that her daughter, whom I also knew, now has Multiple Sclerosis. 

It was exciting to learn from people whom I did not know how many connec- 
tions we had once we got into conversation. 
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Ludwig van Beethoven, composer of the Ninth Symphony. It 
premiered in Vienna in 1824. 

Picture from Tanglewood program. 

I made my annual trip to Tanglewood to hear the Boston 
Symphony concert on Sunday, August 19. 1 went for the first 
time in 1955, so with two skips and two duplicates, this was 
the 53rd performance I have attended. 

The Ninth Symphony by Ludwig v?n Beethoven was the 
entire program. The hymn, “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” 
derives its tune from the symphony. Rafael Fruhbeck de Burgos was the guest 
conductor. The concert was supported by a generous gift in memory of Beverly 
Sills, who died on July 2, 2007. She was famous as an opera singer, administrator, 
and supporter of the arts. 

According to the program notes, people of many political persuasions have 
adopted the “Joy” theme of the chorus of the final movement. Leonard Bernstein 
conducted the Ninth Symphony to celebrate the fall of the Berlin Wall. It is the 
anthem of the European Union. Communists, Christians, Nazis, and humanists 
have all claimed the music as their own. 

I believe that the Sunday audience was the largest I have ever seen at Tangle- 
wood. The largest previous record that I remember was 6,000 people. It was hard 
to find a spot in which to place my folding chair on the lawn. Prices for seats in the 
Music Shed are prohibitive. The music lovers on the lawn were equipped with pic- 
nic hampers, coolers, folding chairs, and sometimes even tables. Some had their 
meal before the concert and some after, with snacking in between. 

I parked in the lot near the Lion Gate entrance to the grounds. I found that con- 
cert goers do not drive pick-ups. Mine was one of only two in the whole parking lot. 

To say that I heard the concert is accurate, as I did not actually see the orches- 
tra. I sat fairly close to the Music Shed which is a very deep, dark auditorium in 
about the shape of a quarter circle. A white mass with dark oval spots turned out to 
be the chorus and the spots were the heads of the members. The back of a white 
figure with waving arms I decided was the conductor. 

The music was great and the setting in the Berkshire Mountains was great, so it 
was a most enjoyable day. yf -jj / 
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Logo of the Truck Stops of America and Family Restau- 
rants in Binghamton and other locations. 

Tractor-trailers haul much of the freight in the United 
States and highways are thronged with them all months of 
the year. Even Route 41 has its share of trucks cutting 
over from 1-88 to Route 17. 

Trucks have to be fueled and serviced and the drivers 
have to rest, get showers, and be fed, hence the number of truck stops in our cit- 
ies and along our highways. The one I am most familiar with is the Truck Stops 
of America, or TA, on Upper Court Street in Binghamton. It is also advertised as 
a family restaurant and I often go there for coffee and an inexpensive meal of 
soup and rolls. In the 2006 flood, the water was over the table tops. The place 
was closed from June to November for a complete renovation. 

I usually sit at the counter where it is easier to get into conversation with 
those sitting near me. Conversations may range from scary to tragic to inspira- 
tional to international. 

A truck stop may seem to be an unlikely place for preaching and outreach. A 
Baptist minister leads a worship service for truck drivers on Wednesday and 
Sunday evenings in the upstairs lounge. They are announced over the loud- 
speaker and attendance may be as many as 13 people. The minister and his 
assistant often speak to me if we are having coffee at the same time. A black 
truck driver once told me of worshipping in his home church in the South. 

Last week, I sat at the counter next to a fairly young man, but we did no more 
than nod to each other at first. When he spoke on his cell phone in a language 
with which I was not familiar, I asked him about it. It was Russian. His family had 
moved from Siberia to the Ukraine. Later he had joined a couple of brothers in 
this country. From a large family, he also has several children at home in Con- 
necticut. He hopes to become a U.S. citizen soon. He has learned English only 
through his job, but I could understand him quite well. 

On the tragic side, another driver, hearing the remarks about the large family, 
said that he had had four boys and four girls. Three of the boys had been killed 
in separate accidents, to his great sorrow. a f . j c 
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Small blacksmith’s forge as was used by a farmer on his 
own farm. Given to the Afton Museum by Tony Kane. 

Picture from the Afton Historical Society's 

2007 calendar. 

In the 1894 “Directory of Business and Professional Men 
of Chenango Co., N.Y.,” six blacksmiths are listed for the 
Town of Afton. C. Ayers was at Bettsburg, while R.E. 
Fowler, Wm. Herkimer, E.C. Makley, L.J. Merrill, and 
O.E. Sackett were all in the Village of Afton. Some were 
listed for blacksmithing and horseshoeing, some for 
blacksmithing and jobbing, and some for blacksmithing 
and carriage ironing. L.S. Merrill also made carriages and sleighs. 

In 1936, Marion Nicholl Rawson wrote an interesting book with the title “Hand- 
wrought Ancestors: The Story of Early American Shops and Those Who Worked 
Therein.” It has the most detail of many handcrafted processes that I have ever 
seen and is well illustrated with her drawings. Her old-time expressions add to 
the interest as when she drops the “g” in words like “tinkerin’” and when she 
uses old terms contemporary with the processes she describes. 

Mrs. Rawson distinguishes between the blacksmith and the farrier. The black- 
smith worked in iron in the making of many articles, while the farrier was the 
shoer of horses and other beasts of burden. It may be seen that the Afton smith 
overlapped the two categories in their work. 

In the days of horse-drawn and oxen-drawn vehicles, and because of the 
need for all kinds of iron hardware, the blacksmith and/or farrier was an essential 
artisan of the pre-automobile age. The barn of the Afton Museum displays a 
small forge given by the late Tony Kane. At one time we had one on my farm. 
I also have parts of two sets of large bellows which provided the draft to heat the 
coals for such forges. One was from the Arthur Grover farm and one was from 
the Robert Austin farm. The building which housed this equipment on the Grover 
farm is now gone, but the one on the Austin farm still stands. It is apparent that 
individual farmers did some of their own blacksmith work. 

Handcrafted, old ironwork is very collectible today and desirable pieces turn 
up at yard sales and auctions. Good pieces can bring high prices. ^ 
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Logo of the Town of Coventry Bicentennial Commit- 
tee in 1976. It shows the Town of Coventry School 
District No. 2 schoolhouse, now the town’s Museum. 

Picture from cover of Souvenir Program. 

On Sunday I spent an enjoyable afternoon at the 
Open House of the Coventryville Schoolhouse Mu- 
seum, formerly District School No. 2 of the Town of 
Coventry. Badly damaged in the fire which destroyed 
the First Congregational Church next door, the build- 
ing is now completely refurbished. Its artifacts and 

pictures are attractively displayed. 

The ties between neighboring communities are amazing. Each has its own unique 
history, but there is much that is shared in common. The “History of the Town of Cov- 
entry” by Oliver P. Judd and its update by Catherine Comings Bickford are invaluable 
in researching connected families of Afton and Coventry. The indexes prepared by 
Catherine are a great help. Membership in historical societies crosses town bounda- 
ries. I meet Phyllis and Oscar Lerwick at meetings in Afton, Coventry, and Harpursville. 

In looking at old pictures in the museum, people from Coventry may have been my 
classmates in Afton Central School, although they attended grade school in District 
Schools such as No. 2. Some of my teachers taught in both towns. A picture of Coven- 
try firemen includes many men who graduated from Afton. 

In the scrapbooks displayed on a table, the clippings are not limited to Coventry. In 
one, I found a picture of my grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, taken on her 100th birth- 
day. Biographical information about Philip Comings brought back memories of him as 
a member of my Class of 1943 at Afton, as was his wife Pauline. 

A picture of Frank Lee reminded me that he once worked for my father. Not knowing 
when, I once asked him. It was when he was 1 6 years old and he was present at my 
birth during a chimney fire at home. Dr. W. Lee Dodge showed me to Frank as a new- 
born baby, his first such experience. 

The local museums often display the same items, common throughout the area. 
The Afton, Coventry, and Harpursville museums ail have a drag-shoe or “druggie” 
which, suspended on a chain under a wagon, could be let down under a wheel to act 
as a brake on a steep descent. 

Another great part was visiting with others to discover other connections. 
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Guilford Center, showing the Congregational 
Church, now the Presbyterian Church. 

From the “Atlas of Chenango County, 
New York” 1875. 

On Sunday, Sept. 23, the Guilford Center Pres- 
byterian Church celebrated its 200th Anniver- 
sary. The Town of Guilford was part of the Town 
of Oxford until 1818, so the church’s first name 
was the Second Associated Presbyterian Soci- 
ety of Oxford. In 1814 the name was changed 
to the First Congregational Society. In the late 19th century the present name was as- 
sumed. In the 19th century, many of the area churches alternated between the Presby- 
terian and Congregational name, but were usually under care of a Presbytery. 

I was asked to compare church life of 1807 to that of 2007. One great difference is 
that Rev. Lynn Shepard, our shared Pastor in the Afton and Guilford Center churches, 
would not have been in the pulpit, nor would there have been any women Elders. 
Women did not fill such roles until late in the 20th century. 

In the early days, many churches had box pews for which rent was charged to help 
pay the expenses of a congregation. The choicer pews cost more and servants usually 
sat at the back or in the balcony. 

A heated sanctuary was not considered conducive to a worshipful atmosphere. The 
only heat provided was what each worshipper brought himself — warm clothes, a foot- 
stove or a soapstone. A footstove, about 8 inches square, had a pierced tin case in a 
wood frame. A small metal drawer held hot coals. The soapstone had a handle and was 
heated at home before starting to church. Services were long, sometimes three hours in 
the morning and three hours in the afternoon, with a break for lunch in a heated house. 

In early non-liturgical churches (Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and Congrega- 
tional) musical instruments were not allowed. A “precentor” set the first note on a pitch 
pipe, sang the first line of a Psalm, and was followed by the congregation. This was re- 
peated until the entire Psalm was finished. 

A conch horn, made from a spiral sea shell, was used to call people to worship be- 
fore a church building could be built or before a church bell could be afforded. A surviv- 
ing conch horn was used for this service. 

It was obvious in our service that many practices of the church have changed. Many 
of the changes have led to greater comfort and more meaningful worship. 
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Model No. 2 carriage made by Hobbs Broth- 
ers of Nineveh. Called the French 5 Glass 
Landau. 

Postcard from Charles Decker. 

We tend to think that horses have always 
been here in the United States, but they are 
relative newcomers. They were first brought 
to the Western Hemisphere by the Spaniards 
and then to the South and West through Mexico. These horses had an Arab origin. 

Horses adapted well to American conditions and were soon adopted by the 
American Indians, who became good horse masters and riders of great skill. The 
Indians did not have the wheel, but transported goods and people on the travois, 
two poles which dragged on the ground with a net or platform fastened between. 

Our Pilgrim Fathers imported British horse-drawn vehicles, mostly carts and 
wagons. Later, European carriages of all kinds were imported, but they were not 
strong enough for our rough roads or long distances. During the American Revolu- 
tion there was a ban on importing English carriages. 

American vehicles developed into having strong, large wheels and long wheel 
bases. The popular buggy, which seated two people, could be drawn by one horse. 
The fringed Surrey was favored in the South. A buckboard needed two horses. 

Coaches were used for long distance travel. The most famous American coach 
maker was J. Brewster. A noted local maker was the firm of the Hobbs Brothers in 
Nineveh. Their luxury vehicles were elegant with beveled glass windows and brass 
fixtures. 

The age of the horse had many subsidiary businesses such as blacksmiths, tan- 
ners, harness makers, livery stables, wheelwrights, saddlers, and makers of horse 
medicines such as Spavin Off, made in Afton. 

In 1894, Afton had two wagon and carriage makers: L.J. Merrill and Linus Jack- 
son. Liverymen were J.O. Beatman and James Landers. Blacksmiths were C. 
Ayers, R.E. Fowler, Wm. Herkimer, E.C. Makley, O.E. Sackett, and again, L.J. Mer- 
rill. Rufus Smith was a harness maker and also sold blankets, robes, and whips, 
necessary for our climate. I know of no tanneries nearby. . n ( j,/ ^ 
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Daisy Hurd Decker at the Susquehanna 
Nursing Home where she died at age 1 03. 

Picture from Charles Decker collection. 

One of my recent tasks was to bring to my 
house the file cabinets and genealogy files 
of my friend, Jim Benedict, of Binghamton. 
A week-and-a-half ago, he had just re- 
turned to his apartment in a senior housing 
building after spending some time at the 
Bridgewater Nursing Home. Now, requiring 
a 24-hour oxygen supplement, he has 
given up his apartment and is at the Willow 
Point Nursing Home. 

Such a decision is usually a difficult and painful one for a person giving up his in- 
dependence and a long established lifestyle. Some fortunate people, such as Lois 
Birdsall and Ellen Russ, made their own decisions well before the time of necessity, 
so as to relieve family of a later decision. They both lived long, fruitful lives at the 
Good Shepherd-Fairview Home in Binghamton. They were close enough that friends 
and relatives could visit them often. 

My Grandmother Decker moved to the Susquehanna Home in Johnson City out of 
necessity. She had her own home until she was 90, then lived with children until they 
could no longer care for her. The home was near my office, so I could visit her often 
on the way home. I had to sign the register at each visit and sometimes I leafed 
through the book, noticing that some of the residents had not a single visitor for 
months at a time. 

Last week, at the counter of Travel Centers of America (formerly Truck Stops of 
America) I talked to a black truck driver from Georgia. He had three senior citizens 
living in his home as he did not want them to have to go to a nursing home. One was 
his mother-in-law, aged 85. The others were her sisters, the eldest being 1 00 years 
old. He was grateful to his two devoted daughters who helped his wife care for them. 

I am now 81 and often think of what I must do to prepare for the future. I have be- 
gun to downsize. After five generations of my family having lived in this same house, 
there is quite an accumulation of everything. To make it worse, I have been a collec- 
tor and pack-rat for many years. 
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The Coventry United Methodist Church, site of the 
Coventry Civil War Memorial Event on Oct. 14. 

Picture from Afton Historical Society Calendar 

for 2000. 

On Sunday, Oct. 14, I attended the Civil War Me- 
morial Event at the Coventry United Methodist 
Church. The honoree was Pvt. Charles M. Gil- 
more, member of Co.H, 5th Reg., N.Y.H.A. and a 
native of Coventry. 

His grandfather was Perez Gilmore, an early 
settler in Coventry from Vermont. Perez was a founding member of the Baptist 
Church, but later joined the Methodist Church. His wife was Abigail. 

At some time, the family of Charles moved to Wisconsin, but Charles remained in 
Coventry. In the 1850 Census he was living in the household of Binah (Beriah) Gil- 
more and his wife E.L., apparently an uncle and aunt. Also in the house were Perez 
and Abigail, his grandparents, and a sister F.C. The property is located just east of 
the Union Cemetery in Coventry and on the 1855 and 1863 maps is shown under 
B.C. Gilmore. 

Charles Gilmore enlisted in the Union Army in 1 864, along with his friend Charles 
Moon. Charles Gilmore is often mentioned in the still existing letters of Charles 
Moon. 


After the war, Charles Gilmore attended Lowell’s Business College in Bingham- 
ton. He married Jennie Chambers of Binghamton. They lived in many places, includ- 
ing California and Washington, D.C. In later life, he was confined to homes because 
of ill health. He died in 1919 while on a visit to his wife’s family in Binghamton. He is 
buried in Spring Forest Cemetery where a marker has been placed as a part of this 
Coventry observance. Incidentally, James W. Gilmore, a cousin and member of Co.E 
of the 144th Reg., is buried near Charles. 

At the program, Robin Dumais, cousin of Charles Gilmore, gave a brief biographi- 
cal sketch of his life. Other speakers were Douglas Oakes, Bill Searfoss, and Phyllis 
Adams as Harriet Dada, Civil War nurse. Music was provided by Mary Hamilton, and 
Joyce and Doug Besemer. 


During the supper, I was able to talk to C. Allen Gilmore of Eldridge, N.Y. He is re- 
lated to Floyd, Roger, and Keith, all of whom I remember from school. 
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The Reed and Keator delivery wagon. 
The man is unnamed. About 1910-1912. 

From the scrapbooks of Bruce Keator. 

Afton Historical Society. 

Recently, Nick Johnson of Afton pre- 
sented to the Afton Museum a box of 
scrapbooks, albums, and other items. 
They had been collected by Bruce Keator, 
an old-time Afton resident. Many of the 
pictures date back to the early twentieth century. 

Bruce Keator was the son of Frank E. and Helen Stone Keator, who came to 
Afton from Roxbury, New York. Frank’s parents were Omar and Eliza Stevens Kea- 
tor of Roxbury. Helen brought her church membership from the Jay Gould Memorial 
Reformed Church to the Afton Presbyterian Church in 1914. 

In 1902, Frank Keator was in the grocery business with Theron Reed on Main 
Street in Afton. Theron Reed married Jennie McCullough, a member of the first 
graduating class of Afton Union School and Academy in 1879. They were the par- 
ents of Lillis Reed Barr. 

Later, Frank Keator was in business by himself. In the 1912 and 1913 Afton Fair 
premium books, he advertised as “Your Grocer.” In 1921, he advertised “Fresh 
Baked Goods and Groceries.” 

Bruce Keator continued the business after the death of his father Frank in 1933. 
Bruce was first married to Nan Hill, daughter of Marshal G. Hill, another Afton busi- 
nessman, and former owner of the Afton Inn. Bruce later married Grace Merrell Har- 
pur, whose daughter Roberta married Clifford Johnson. They were the parents of 
Nick Johnson, donor of the historical items. 

Bruce Keator had many other interests in addition to his store. He was the third 
President of the First National Bank of Afton, a member of Kalurah Temple Shriners 
in Binghamton, a member of the Elks Club in Norwich, a member of the Masonic 
Lodge No. 360 in Afton, and a member of the Afton Hose Company. With the num- 
ber of Afton Fair pictures in the collection, I believe that he held an office in that or- 
ganization. 

Bruce Keator died in 1968 and his wife in 1965. They and Frank and Helen are 
buried in Afton's Glenwood Cemetery. 
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Three “Gallant Outriders” sharing a rocking horse. 

Picture from “St. Nicholas” March 1874. 

Among several items left on my doorknob by Wal- 
ter Rose were some early issues of “St. Nicholas: 
Scribner’s Illustrated Magazine for Boys and 
Girls,” conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. The 
magazines are copiously illustrated by drawings 
and engravings, but not yet by photographs. 

The index for Volume I, Nov. 1873 to Oct. 
1874, lists many authors, some of them being fa- 
miliar to me as having been studied in the 1940’s in High School English in the 
old “Prose and Poetry” textbooks. Some of them are Louisa May Alcott, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, James C. Beard, William Cullen Bryant, Lucretia B. Hale, Bret 
Harte, Sarah Orne Jewett, Lucy Larcom, Frank R. Stockton, and Celia Thaxter. 
They probably have been succeeded by more modern authors in today’s classes. 

The March 1874 issue has a poem with the title ‘The Gallant Outsiders” by 
Burt McMillan. It is about children riding a rocking horse. The third verse reads: 

“Jack had the whole of the saddle; 

I held on to the tail; 

And Leslie, under the fore-feet, 

Managed to ride the rail.” 

The illustration is what caught my eye. It shows those small boys in the posi- 
tions described in the poem. It brought back memories of how my brother Ray, 
my sister Sylvia, and I all climbed onto our rocking horse at once. Ours was two 
wooden horses, low down to the ground, with a seat built in between. One of us 
sat in the seat, one between the front feet, and one between the back feet. When 
we rocked really hard, as we usually did, the whole thing would creep across the 
floor. My brother Martin was younger, so I don’t remember his participation. 

When my brother Ray had young grandchildren, I took the rocking horse to 
him in Michigan. As it originally was used in my father’s family, and Ray now has 
great grandchildren, I suspect that this sturdy toy is now being used by the fifth 
generation of our family. 




srly patients. 
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I MADE IT 
TO THE TOP 


P 


PILGRIM MONUMINT 

AND PEOVINC1TOWN MUSEUM 


Sticker to celebrate the climbing of the 116 steps and 60 ramps of 
the Pilgrim Monument in Provincetown. 


The week of Halloween, I took a long anticipated trip to Province- 
town on Cape Cod. I had hoped to experience the holiday celebra- 
tion, but it had been observed the previous Saturday instead of on 
October 31 . There was some parading in costume, but few tourists 
were present. 

As I have been very busy the last few months, I spent a relaxing 
time doing nothing I didn t have to. I spent a little time in the new 
Provincetown Public Library, which is the recycled Center Methodist Church, built in 
the 1830 s. It is now serving the public in an attractive new way. The old mahogany 
armrests from the pews have been incorporated into the tops of the stack ends — two 
armrests, back-to-back, to remind us of the origin of the building. 

A feature which I liked was a spacious reading room from which cell phones, 
headphones players, and laptop computers were banned. As I leafed through some 
National Geographic magazines in the quiet, the only sound was that of turning 
pages. 

I also spent some time in the Provincetown Museum. I had been there before, but 
the changed exhibits displayed many different things of interest. Pictures and arti- 
facts were clearly labeled with helpful information. Prominent in the exhibit was the 
Centennial observance of the laying of the cornerstone of the Pilgrim Monument 
next door. President Theodore Roosevelt was the main personality in the ceremony 
in 1907. 

I was told that the Cape Cod economy is suffering from the decline of the fishing 
industry. Boats must go much farther out to sea to find profitable catches. I walked 
out onto a pier where boats are moored. Most of the fishing boats tied up looked 
rather shabby. 

Also on the same pier is the Expedition Whyda Museum. Built in London as a 
slave ship in 1 71 5, it very soon became a pirate ship. The Whyda sank in a storm off 
the coast of Cape Cod in 1717. It was discovered by Barry Clifford in 1984 and 
many items from the contents are now displayed in the Museum. 

In the off season, many shops and restaurants are closed. The streets were lined 
with plumbing, construction, and painters trucks, making repairs for the 2008 sea- 
son. Sounds were of hammers, rattling ladders, and slapping paint brushed. 
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Scene in the home of S.S. Webster in Nin- 
eveh. 

Picture from Daisy Hurd Decker collection. 

A domestic scene on a postcard has the 
names written on the back in the handwrit- 
ing of my grandmother, Daisy Hurd 
Decker. Pictured are Mrs. Jane Webster, 
sewing; Mary Webster, reading; Mrs. John 
Humphries, reading; and S.S. Webster, 
paring apples. A Rayo type kerosene lamp 
provides light and the family parrot occupies a cage in the left background. 

Of particular interest to me is the ogee-frame clock on the top of the bookcase. It 
appears to be the same one which my grandfather, Frank H. Decker, bought for me at 
the household auction of Mary Webster Fisher about 1945. The clock label reads: 
"Patent Brass Clocks. Wm. L. Gilbert. Winchester, Conn." This style of clock was 
made from about 1830 to 1845. I still have the clock in an upstairs bedroom. It still 
works and has a chime. I replaced the original, peeling reverse painting on the glass 
door with a decal. 

In 1885, S.S. Webster was a partner with Charles S. Smith in a general store in 
Nineveh, near the Nineveh Presbyterian Church. I believe the building is the one now 
occupied by a bar. It was built about 1835 by a Mr. Butler. 

S.S. Webster was a trustee in the Harpursville Baptist Church. His wife Jane joined 
the Nineveh Presbyterian Church in 1870, and I believe that her daughter Mary Web- 
ster Fisher was also a member there. I don’t know Mary’s husband’s first name. 

The old Nineveh Methodist Church also stood near the Smith and Webster Store. 
That congregation disbanded and united with the Harpursville Methodist Church. The 
building was for a time used for showing movies. According to a story which I heard 
years ago, Mary Webster Fisher disapproved of children attending movies on Satur- 
day night and then being too tired to go to Sunday School on Sunday morning. About 
1920, she bought the building and had it torn down. 

In 1875, the Websters lived in the second house south of the District No. 17 School 
on Church Hollow Road. They soid the place to Frank Taggart, father of Alice Tag- 
gart, who appears in other Webster fatnily pictures. Man/ Webster Fisher's house was 
in Nineveh. 
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The Chenango County Museum at 45 Rexford 
Street in Norwich. 

On November 16, while in Norwich, I visited 
the Chenango County Museum on Rexford 
Street. It is housed in the old Ward 2 Schoo| s 
Building, erected in 1896. The Museum was 
chartered in 1939, but, like the Afton Museum, 
is overflowing with its collections. A Capital 
Fundraising Campaign is underway to provide 
funds for improvements and expansion. 

When I checked in, I intended to just visit 
the historical files downstairs, but I was offered a tour of the building. On this one-on- 
one tour I was able to ask many questions and talk about similarities of collections 
and problems in the Afton Museum. It had been several years since I had seen all of 
the displays. Usually I am there only for meetings. 

As Curator in Afton, I have been trying to put similar objects together, just as they 
have been placed in Norwich. In both buildings, there are collections of dairy items, 
including churns and a treadmill. In Afton, a chum is connected to a long arm on the 
treadmill, while in Norwich, the churn is connected with a belt to a pulley wheel. 

Both museums have a yellow-painted swing chum made in Bellows Falls, Ver- 
mont, in 1879. The maker’s name and date are stenciled on the sides of the churn. 
These are two of three that I know of. The third was pictured in a collector’s column 
in “Country Living” in a recent issue. It was valued at $800. 

Other collections, although considerably larger, parallel those in Afton. I recently 
mounted all of our old telephones on a wall and shelf in one place. Business equip- 
ment, including adding machines and typewriters, are all together. Furniture and dis- 
play shelves had to be re-arranged in order to do this. Several pieces of basketry, 
beadwork, and stone implements of Native American origin are now together in a 
glass case. 

The Chenango County Museum has large display areas for items such as spin- 
ning and weaving equipment, ice cutting tools, shoemaking and hamessmaking 
tools, and woodworking tools. Most of Afton’s collections of this type are in the 
Museum Barn, but spinning wheels and yarn winders are scattered in both house 
and barn. / y _ 

n »-/ £L : 
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Thanksgiving dinner at the DeVona home 
in 2006. Jim DeVona, Larry Cook, Marion 

Cook. 

Thanksgiving is always a happy time with 
family get-togethers and bountiful meals. 
As usual, this year I spent the day with 
my cousins, Linda and Dan DeVona at 
their home on Route 7 just south of Afton. 
Present were only my hosts and their chil- 
dren Jim, Rachel, and Joey, along with 
Linda’s parents, Marion and Larry Cook of 
Chenango Bridge. I went back Saturday 
for Marion’s 91st birthday party. Her son Gary and wife Eliie were there that day. 
Marion was born in the DeVona house which her parents, George and Lillian Decker 
McKee, had bought in 1915. Lillian McKee was born in my house in 1884. 

My own family is so scattered that I seldom see them. I have two brothers and a 
sister, 10 nieces and nephews, 22 grand nieces and nephews, and one great grand 
niece. They live from coast to coast in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Michigan, Illinois, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, and California. 
My niece, Emily Gregg and family of Skaneateles, is the only one living in New York 
State. The last time my siblings and I got together was in Michigan in August of 
2005. 

I did call each of them just after Thanksgiving, so found out what they had been 
doing. Ray and Mary and family gathered at the home of their daughter Susan in 
Ann Arbor. The center of their attention was Susan and Stewart’s new granddaugh- 
ter. I have attended the weddings of three generations of that family. 

Sylvia and Clint, in Plymouth, New Hampshire, hosted two of her children and 
their families. Martin and Martha, in Narragansett, R.I., had as guests their daughter 
Lisa and family from Boston. 

When I was young, all of my Decker cousins lived nearby, the farthest in Unadilla, 
so we saw each other often. My Bisbee cousins, although they lived farther away, we 
saw at least once a year. I have never seen some of my grand nieces and nephews. 

My mother always regretted that her grandchildren lived so far away so that she 
never really got to know them. # ■ q j ^ £ c ^ 


JL 
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The white sand and blue water at 
Eagle Beach in Aruba . Sometimes 
the sand is polluted by discharge 
from oil tankers. 

The “Afton Enterprise” of July 23, 
1964, has a paragraph stating that 
Mrs. Artie Bouren, school nurse at 
Harpursville, had attended a two- 
week meeting on air pollution at 
Teachers’ College in Cortland. Vari- 
ous government and health agencies joined to study the increasing “smog" problem. 

Several years ago, Ernest Poole gave me several slips of paper of complaints made 
by Afton residents about water pollution in the village. One of them, from South Main 
Street, reported that a neighbor had left a dead cow decomposing in his back yard. 
The drainage from this was contaminating the well of the complainer. 

Afton still does not have a wastewater treatment plant, so that individual septic 
tanks are necessary. The Susquehanna River is now much cleaner than when villages 
discharged sewage directly into the river. On November 30, 2007, the “Press & Sun- 
Bulletin” reported that Whitney Point has just opened its $8.3 M wastewater treatment 
plant. We are slowly making progress. 

Even large corporations are guilty of unreported pollution. In Endicott, a settlement 
is still in litigation because of a spill of trichloroethylene at the site of the IBM plant. To 
date, 70,000 gallons have been extracted from the ground. The chemical is suspected 
to be the cause of the high incidence of cancer and birth defects among residents of 
the area of the plant. 

Several years ago, the oil tanker Valdez ruptured and caused a large spill off the 
coast of Alaska. There was much pollution then as there was in a recent tanker acci- 
dent in San Francisco Bay. Wild life is especially affected. 

When I was in Aruba in the early 1970’s, portions of the sparkling, white, sandy 
beaches were dotted with black, gooey masses resulting from the flushing of oil tank- 
ers offshore. 

Recent proposed legislation would increase the fuel efficiency of motor vehicles and 
thus reduce air pollution, but we still have far to go. With the prompt reporting of such 
pollution hazards by the world media, we are beginning to take notice and, hopefully, 
take measures to prevent such conditions. 
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Dr. George E. Bennett, famous surgeon from Afton. 

Picture from Bruce Keator scrapbook, Afton Historical Society. 

At our recent Afton Central School Alumni Association planning 
meeting, the subject came up of success stories to be written up 
in future issues of the alumni newsletter, “The Afton Rainbow.” 
According to the dictionary, an alumnus is a person “who has at- 
tended or has been graduated from a school, college, or univer- 
sity.” Hence we have loyal members who are not listed with any 
class. 

Such an alumnus would be Dr. George E. Bennett, a physi- 
cian especially noteworthy in the world of baseball. Dr. Bennett 
was born in 1886. His parents having died young, he lived with 
his aunt and her husband Hiram Rose in the house on Main 
Street once owned by Fred Foster, now by Alex Kopetz. 

Dr. Bennett attended Afton High School and was listed in the 
Pre-Academic Department in 1901-02 as was his cousin Lewis 
Rose. There is no record of his graduation from Afton, but he is 
still considered an alumnus. As a youth, he played on a baseball 
team in Sidney and was its manager. His interest in medicine 
developed as he rode in a horse and buggy around the Afton area with Dr. Philetus A. 
Hayes as he made his daily rounds to visit patients. 

Dr. Bennett graduated from the University of Maryland School of Medicine. In 1914, 
he joined the faculty of Johns Hopkins University. From 1931 to 1948, he was Profes- 
sor of Orthopedic Surgery there. 

Because of his first-hand experience as a baseball player, he took an interest in 
treating athletes. He developed a national reputation among baseball players and 
many famous ones were his patients. They gave him much credit for extending their 
careers. Some of those he treated were Dizzy Dean, Allie Reynolds, Lefty Gomez, 
Dixie Walker, Joe DiMaggio, Phil Rizzuto, Pee Wee Reese, Red Rolfe, and Pete 
Reiser. He kept a baseball bat in his office and observed how players handled it in 
diagnosing problems. 

He directed the first iron lung center in the world at Children’s Hospital in the 1940’s. 

During summers, Dr. Bennett was a familiar figure in Afton where he stayed at the 
Handy home on Main Street. Here he was known as “plain George Bennett.” He died 
in 1962 after a long and useful life. 
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The snows of yesteryear, probably 
1 926. Afton’s Main Street. Horton Hard- 
ware at right. 

Picture from Daisy Hurd Decker album. 

On the weekend of December 14, the 
weather forecast for our area was for- 
midible, especially for Sunday. Early 
that morning, I had a call from Rev. 
Lynn Shepard about whether we should 
cancel our Presbyterian Church service 
at 11:15. Albert Ives, from the Guilford 
Center Presbyterian Church, had already called Pastor Lynn to cancel the earlier service 
there, where the roads were teacherous. As we share our pastor with the Guilford Center 
Church, she would have had to drive from her home in Franklin to Guilford Center, then to 
Afton, and finally back to Franklin. With the slushy, slippery condition of the road in front of 
my house, we decided to cancel the service in Afton. 

Later, at our worship time, the main roads were not bad, but by the time that the service 
would have been over, it was raining, with the temperature at 30 degrees. Then the snow 
began. At first, I thought that perhaps we had made the wrong decision, but worshippers 
and pastor would not have arrived home before the roads again became slippery. 

At least twice this last week, school officials have had to make the same decisions 
about closings on account of unsafe roads. Many schools finally closed after first announc- 
ing delayed openings. 

I remember only once when my school bus got stuck in the snow on the way to school. 
At that time, the bus came down Route 41 from town and on to Nineveh. It then turned up 
Route 7 to Nurse Hollow Road, before going on to Afton. Somewhere up that road, the bus 
slid off the shoulder and could not move. School was not cancelled, but we were quite late 
that day. 

Someone told me last week about once being stuck in a school bus from morning until 
about 2:00 P.M. The driver had gone on foot to get help, trusting the older students to 
keep the bus engine running to provide heat. 

On another occasion, a bus got stuck, I believe on Melondy Hill. The students had to be 
evacuated to a point which could be reached by car. The bus was dug out of deep drifts 
the next day. 
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The Creedmoor mechanical bank of a soldier 
shooting into a stump. Recent reproductions 
also sell at a high price. 

Picture from “First Reader for Antique 
Collectors" by Carl W. Dreppard, 1946. 

Again this year I am sorting out things from my 
home to give as Christmas gifts. I like to write 
up a little history to accompany each family 
piece that I give. Sometimes I find that the 
family lore handed down about an object is not necessarily historically accurate. 

An example is a mechanical bank in the form of a soldier aiming his gun at a slot 
in a tree stump. One draws back the spring-loaded lever, places a penny on top of 
the gun barrel, trips the mechanism by pressing the toe of the soldier’s boot, and 
the penny flies into the slot. The family story is that my great, great uncle Wallace 
Buell brought the bank to my great uncle Ray Hurd from the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia in 1876. In checking facts, I found that the bank, made by Creed- 
moor, was patented in 1877, the same year that Uncle Ray was born. Neither the 
bank nor Uncle Ray existed in 1876. I suspect that the bank may have come from 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. That fair was attended by members 
of the family. Uncle Ray would have then been 1 6 years old, rather old for such a 
toy. I bought the bank from Uncle Ray, but it is too late to ask him about it. 

Another mistaken identification was that of a silver cake stand which belonged to 
Auntie Bell Mills, aunt ofWallace Buell. The dish was always said to be of sterling 
silver. When my grandmother Daisy Hurd Decker gave it to me, the mark on the 
bottom plainly indicated that it was silverplated and made in Meriden, Connecticut. 

Another shattered story was that of my grandmother’s stencilled, arrow-back 
rocking chair, of which she was very proud. According to family tradition, the chair 
was brought to America by my Bevier ancestors who were French Huguenot refu- 
gees. They settled in New Palz, New York, in 1678. The house which they built still 
stands on Huguenot Street and is open to the public every August. As far as I can 
determine, the rocking chair was invented by Benjamin Franklin, who was born in 
1706. The stencilled, arrow-back style was developed in the early 19th century. This 
chair could not possibly be of 17th century origin. 
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The Afton home of Frank and Daisy Decker where 
the Decker family has served many Christmas din- 
ners 

Picture from the album of Daisy Hurd Decker 

Traditions of all kinds change with the 
generations. We always had Christmas dinner at 
the home of my Decker grandparents on Main 
Street in Afton, even after my grandfather died. 
All of their children, grandchildren, and 
greatgrandchildren were expected to be there. 

I can remember going on Christmas Day to the home of my Bisbee grandparents in 
Susquehanna, Pa., only once. It was almost not allowed. 

Christmas Day was not always the most pleasant time at our house. We had to do 
farm chores first, but then we could not open our presents until my father got up. After 
he began to haul coal, he left for the mines in the evening and then slept late in the 
morning. Then we had to leave our gifts to go to Grandma’s house. We were almost 
always late for dinner. Then, my father was enjoying himself and stayed late. Until I 
had my own car, we could not get home to start evening chores. 

In later years, we went to the home of Ray and Mary Decker in Oakland, N.J., for 
Christmas. I sang in the church choir for the Christmas Eve Candlelight service at 
11:00 P.M. and then drove to New Jersey immediately after. That made a strenuous, 
long day. 

Now, I have Christmas dinner just across the river at the home of my cousins, Dan 
and Linda DeVona. It is a very pleasant time. 

Traditions in the Afton Presbyterian Church have also changed over the years. 
When I was young, the Sunday School had its program on a week night. The children 
made recitations and sang songs. From there they recessed to the Parish House 
where there was a Christmas tree and gifts were distributed by Santa Claus. There 
were no decorations in the sanctuary, not even a poinsettia. 

In 1958, Rev. Nicholas Bruinix was our new Pastor. I had seen the decorated 
sanctuary of the King’s Lawn Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn when visiting my Uncle 
Jim and Aunt Muriel Bisbee. This suited Rev. Bruinix and we adopted such decoration 
here. Next year will be the 50th year that I have hung greens at the windows of our 
church, a long tradition. 
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Corvus brachyrhynchos, the common crow, very 
prevalent at this time of year. 

Picture from World Book Encyclopedia, 1976. 

The common crow is not a beautiful, colorful bird and 
is considered a pest by many. However, I find him 
very interesting. The occupation of the land by man 
has made a landscape very hospitable to crows. 
Croplands make good feeding grounds and the scat- 
tered forests make nesting sites. 

Many crows spend the summer further north, but in 
winter they come to extreme southern Canada and 
further south. We see many flocks in our area at this 
time of year. Their main winter food is waste corn. A great attraction is the large 
number of cornfields here. Crows also eat carrion, shellfish, mice, reptiles, wild 
fruit, seeds, nuts, and the eggs and young of other birds. 

One of the places that I see them most often is along the highways where they 
pick at the roadkill and gram dropped from trucks. I consider crows very intelli- 
gent. They have strong feet good for walking, so when a car approaches their 
feeding place in the road, some fly up, while others just step over onto the shoul- 
der until the car passes. 

From my breakfast table I was observing a small flock of crows. Some were 
pecking through the snow in Dale Grover’s large cornfield across the road. Oth- 
ers were at the shoulder of the road, where Dale’s corn picker had scattered cobs 
and grain. Others flew up into a dying maple in front of my house and, sidestep- 
ping up the small branches, were apparently finding insects under the loose bark. 

I very rarely see a dead crow along the road, as they are deft at evading traffic. 
About three years ago, one flew up from the left shoulder of Route 41 , over my 
car, and was sucked down to strike and break out part of my grill. Needless to 
say, it died. 

When I was young, I found a dead crow in the yard. I discovered that if I 
stepped on just the right spot, I could make it caw. 

When started young, crows can be made into pets and even taught to say a 
few words. A Bookmobile patron in Otsego County once had a pet crow which 
flew off with her keys. 
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Joseph B. Chaffee, Afton Supervisor in 1865, signed the book of 
the Overseers of the Poor, certifying that the records of Poor- 
master Philander Miller were accurate. 

The Afton Historical Society recently acquired the account book 
of the Overseers of the Poor, beginning in 1824 when Afton was 
a part of the Town of Bainbridge, to 1873 when Afton had be- 
come a separate town. 

Apparently much of the legislation for the duties of the Over- 
seers for the Poor was passed in 1819. In the “Laws of the State 
of New York” for that year are several pages related to the sub- 
ject. Examples are: That charges for services rendered for the relief and settlement of 
the poor shall be audited; family members of the poor, blind, lame, or decrepit persons 
must maintain such persons under penalty of a fine; a stranger may be sent back to 
his former place if he becomes a charge of the town; children begging on the street 
may be sent to an alms house; every city and town shall support and maintain their 
own poor, etc. ^ 

In 1840, the law required that the Overseer of the Poor also had to enforce the laws 
regarding licenses for peddlers and the sale of liquor to drunkards. 

Records of the costs of maintaining the poor also appear in the Journals of the Che- 
nango Board of Supervisors which then met once a year for about a week. In 1873, a 
budget insert shows $75 allotted to Afton for caring for the poor. There were 135 pau- 
pers in the Poor House at Preston (now called Preston Manor) and Afton was levied 
$14.90 for its maintenance. That year, Rufus Burlimgame was Overseer for Afton and 
had a balance of $27.38 in the Poor Fund. He claimed $10 in expenses from Che- 
nango County. From 1884 to 1889, E.W. Lingee was Overseer of the Poor. The most 
he claimed was $52.41 in 1888. The most part of these claims was for aid for these 
poor and transportation to other places from home. 

John V. Stevens made entries in the account book from 1888 to 1890. Apparently 
he fed and housed transients for the Overseer. On April 11, 1888, he recorded: ‘To 
two tramps to supper Lodging and Breakfast $1 .50.” 

Sometimes the Overseer of the Poor had only to provide food, clothing, or find a 
home for a poor person. Sometimes a funeral was paid for. At time of death, a 
pauper’s possessions could be sold with the proceeds going to the town. 

In one family, found in the 1855 Census, the father had left his family destitute and 
the town provided support for them. I recently had an inquiry about him. ^ ^ 1 io ^ 
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Sturnus vulgaris, the common starling, so prevalent in 
our area. 

Picture from “World Book,” 1976. 

Recently I wrote about the common crow which we 
see everywhere in our area. Another common, but not 
very popular, bird is the starling. Like the crow, the 
starling is not colorful, but its dark feathers change 
subtly from season to season. Its formal name is Stur- 
nus vulgaris. Vulgaris comes from the Latin, meaning 
common. 

Last week, while I was eating lunch, a large flock of starlings suddenly flew into 
my front yard. There were hundreds of them. Many of them flew up to the porch 
posts and started eating the berries of the Boston ivy vines which my Grand- 
mother Decker had planted there in the early 20th century. Others hungrily gob- 
bled the red barberry fruits below. Others were pecking through the thin covering 
of snow and seemed to be finding edibles. They all acted as though they were en- 
joying an unexpected feast. Then, just as quickly, they flew away in a body. 

One of my Cornell roommates from Endicott was Italian, but many of his neigh- 
bors were of a Greek heritage. They paid him for any starlings which he could 
catch. They then cooked them up to eat. We are all familiar with the rhyme which 
contains the words “Four and twenty black-birds baked in a pie.” 

Several varieties of starlings are native to Europe, Africa, Asia and even Aus- 
tralia. The common starling of Europe is what appears in the large flocks in North 
America. About 60 starlings were set free in Central Park in 1890. The next year, 
about 40 more were released. The present population has resulted from those 
few. 

Starlings are gregarious and they feed or roost in large flocks. They may nest in 
colonies, choosing holes in trees, earthen banks, or buildings. Some build oval, 
hanging nests. Each year, I see them coming from between separated concrete 
blocks on my old milk house. About 4-6 light blue eggs are laid. 

Starlings are beneficial when they eat large quantities of insects, but become 
pests when they go after berries, cherries, or even apples and pears. 
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The Old Stone Fort at Schoharie, N.Y. It was 
originally built as a church. 

Picture from Town Historian. 

What is now known as the Old Stone Fort in 
Schoharie, N.Y., was built as a church by the 
Reformed High Dutch Church Society in 1772. 
It was used as a church until the time of the 
American Revolution, when in 1778 it was forti- 
fied with a stockade, blockhouses, mounted 
cannon, and cabins to shelter citizens. In 1785 
it again became a church. The spire and belfry with weathercock were removed in 
1830. The weathercock, preserved in the museum, was made in Holland. 

During the Revolution, the whole valley was threatened by Indians, Tories, and 
the British. Three forts were built in the Schoharie Valley, the one at Schoharie being 
known as the Lower Fort. The valley was an important source of grain for the Conti- 
nental Army. A total of 80,000 bushels of wheat were produced there. 

The fort was under the command of Col. Peter Vrooman of the 15th Regiment of 
the Albany Militia. On Oct. 17, 1780, the valley was devastated by an attack by Sir 
John Johnson’s troops and Indians under the command of Joseph Brant. Crops were 
destroyed and livestock were killed. Two cannonballs were fired at the fort, but 
sharpshooters, firing from the steeple, repelled the invaders. There were few human 
casualties, but the livelihoods of the residents were destroyed. 

After the war, the stockade and fortifications were removed and worship resumed. 
In 1844, a new church was built in Schoharie Village. The old building was pur- 
chased by New York State in 1 857 for use as an arsenal and for training troops. The 
balcony was removed, a second floor laid, and a stairway was built. In 1873, owner- 
ship was transferred to Schoharie County. 

The Schoharie County Historical Society was chartered in 1889 and maintains 
displays on the first and second floors. Other buildings and acreage have since been 
added to comprise today's Stone Fort Complex. 

I have visited the Old Stone Fort more than once. The displays recall the impor- 
tant history of the area. The library has an extensive collection of historical and 
genealogical material. The records of all of the graves displaced by the building of 
the Gilboa Dam are preserved there. 
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A long, unshoveled path to the former District School 
No. 26 at the corner of Hunt Road and Oxbow Road. 
Picture from Isabel Meek. Afton Historical Society. 

Members of the Harry Meek family were acquain- 
tances, schoolmates, coal customers, and Bookmo- 
bile patrons over most of my life. Harry Meek and his 
wife, Annie, lived at the top of Ives Hill Road where it 
becomes Hunt Road. They lived in the house just be- 
fore the turn-off to Oxbow Road. It is now in decay. 

The 1855 and 1863 Chenango County maps show 
S. Castle on that property and in 1875 a Doolittle. 
The first map to show Harry Meek there is the “Clock 
System” Rural Index of Chenango County of 1927- 
28, but he was probably there earlier. Danny Stevens 
lived there afterwards. 

The District School No. 26 was on the corner of 
Hunt Road and Oxbow Road. It burned while Mrs. Dopp, Danny Stevens’ mother-in-law, 
lived there. This is probably where Isabel and Doris Meek attended school before enter- 
ing Afton High School. Isabel graduated in 1918 and Doris in 1936. 1 remember her as I 
was just finishing fifth grade that June. 

Later, the Meeks moved to North Sanford, where they lived next door to the Methodist 
Church. We delivered coal to them there and I remember the difficulty of getting around 
back of the house on the sloping, snowy ground. We sometimes dug up the lawn with 
tire tracks. 

Isabel and Doris both borrowed books from the Four County Bookmobile at our 
monthly stop in North Sanford. Doris had married Roscoe King, who worked for the 
Whitsons at the time of my birth, duripg^himney fire. He, with neighboring farmers and 
their hired men, helped put out the fire. 

Isabel taught at the District 26 school, very handy next door. The law for Common 
Schools required that the teachers board in the homes of the parents of students if they 
had no other place within the district. She also taught in the Russell School and the Aus- 
tin School, district numbers not known. She probably had to board out in those districts. 

All of these Meeks are now dead. Their headstones in Glenwood Cemetery record 
their dates: Harry, 1873-1956; Annie, 1876-1960; Isabel, 1898-1990; Roscoe King, 
1896-1971 ; Doris Meek King, 1916-2003. . / / 
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Albert Force inscribing the Lippitt Cookbook 
in 1956. 

Picture from “ Albert Force 1897-1970 ” 
By Elizabeth Baker Wells 

I came across a small paperback biography 
the other day. Its title is “Albert Force 1897- 
1970." Albert. Force was an antiques dealer in 
Forest Home, just outside of Ithaca and near 
the Cornell Campus. I went to his shop at 2 
The Byway whenever I visited Ithaca. 

In scanning the book, I found that we had much in common. We both lived in the 
houses in which we had grown up. We both listened to the Metropolitan Opera on 
the radio. We both attended concerts at the Berkshire Music Center at Tangle- 
wood. We shared an interest in antiques and their history. 

Albert started collecting and selling antiques in the early 1930’s. He was one of 
the first dealers to show at the Cortland Antiques Show when such shows were 
something new. He studied the subject thoroughly and became a respected au- 
thority, He dealt in only the finest quality items. 

For many years, Albert traveled in an open top automobile. His first trip to a New 
York'Gity show was in-October, 1935. Driving on old Route 17, he ran into a severe 
storm at Liberty. He arrived at New York City with everything, including himself, 
soa'kbd. The tattered quilts covering his wares caused the doorman at the site of 
the show to direct him to the rear of the building, thinking him to be a rag-man. 

In traveling around the country in quest of antiques, Albert often found treasures 
neglected in barns or out in the weather. Because of this, he organized antiques 
study clubs. He was active in the DeWitt Historical Society in Ithaca and was a 
great help to Henry Francis DuPont in organizing his Winterthur Museum in Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

H,e also, in 1956, inscribed in old style calligraphy a book of recipes predating 
1820. This is on display in the kitchen of the Lippitt House at the Farmer’s Museum 
in Cooperstown. The last time I saw it, it was under glass, and a photocopy was 
available for visitors to leaf through. 

The last time I visited 2 The Byway, I was met at the door by a neighbor who 
sadly informed me that Albert had died a few days before. 
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George Haven, a member of both the G.A.R. and Afton Ma- 
sonic Lodge. 

Picture from Afton Masonic Lodge. 

During the 19th and most of the 20th century, Afton residents 
had many organizations and activities in which to participate. 
Only a very few of them still exist in Afton today. 

The “Weekly Press" of Afton, in an issue of 1883, lists four 
organizations. Vanderburg Post, G.A.R. met every Saturday 
and was composed of civil War veterans. It was organized in 
1878. Vallonia Chapter No. 80, R.A.M., organized in 1856, met the 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays. Afton Lodge No. 360, F.& A.M., met the 2nd and 4th Tuesdays. It had 
been organized in 1855 as the Nineveh Lodge, but moved to Afton and changed its 
name in 1862. The fourth was Susquehanna Lodge No. 185, A.O.U.W., which met 
on the 1 st and 3rd Mondays. I believe that the initials stood for Amalgamated Order 
of United Workmen. Death benefits were paid to family members. 

Later organizations were the Eastern Star, an auxiliary of the Masonic Lodge, 
Vandenburg Woman’s Relief Corps, organized in 1894, and Eliza Girvan Tent of 
Daughters of Union Veterans, which had floats at the Afton Fair up to 1938 and 
erected the Civil War Monument in Glenwood Cemetery in the 1940’s. 

World War I veterans formed the American Legion Clifford-Holmes Post 923. The 
V.F.W. Post 3529 includes veterans of later 20th century wars. The D.A.R., organ- 
ized in 1910, honors Revolutionary War veterans, but is now merged with Bain- 
bridge. 

Afton has also supported the Improved Order of Red Men, the Odd Fellows, and 
the Grange. 

Many other organizations include the Home Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, 
Afton Hose Company, the Citizen’s Band, town baseball teams, Senior Citizens, 
and the P.T.A. For youth there have been Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 4-H. 

In 1 883 there were only five churches in the town: Methodist in Afton and North 
Afton, and Baptist, Episcopal, and Presbyterian. Today there are nine congrega- 
tions, the only increasing institution. 

Some men, such as Attorney George Haven, belonged to the Masonic Lodge 
and to the G.A.R., which, between them, had seven meetings a month. A busy time! 
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An Afton W.C.T.U. float at the Aftor 
Fair, probably about 1915. 

Postcard from Daisy Hurd 
Decker album. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union was founded in Cleveland. 
Ohio, in 1874. Ending with chapters 
in all of the states, the members be- 
lieved in total abstinence from all al- 
coholic beverages. In addition, through its educational programs, the Youth Temper- 
ance Council for high school and college students and the Loyal Temperance Legion 
for grade-school students were organized. 

Local Good Templar’s Lodges were organized to promote temperance. A note in 
the “Afton Enterprise” of April 24, 1885, states that “Afton claims to be a temperance 
town, but for some reason a good Templar’s Lodge does nor flourish here". Efforts 
had been made as reported in Afton’s “Weekly Press" of May 20, 1880. “Hiss C.M. 
Victor lectured in the Presbyterian church last evening. -Subject temperance and 
prohibition”. On September 22-23, a prohibition camp meeting was held at Pollard’s 
Flats in Afton. At some time a W.C.T.U. group was formed. 

From remembered family comments, many women were very disturbed by the 
drinking habits of their husbands and really wished to stop them. They wholeheart- 
edly supported these organizations. 

Apparently, after the Afton Fair had been organized in 1890, there was an active 
W.C.T.U. in Afton. There are several picture postcards of floats, both of the W.C.T.U. 
and the Loyal Temperance Legion. One postcard shows the W.C.T.U. tent at the 
Afton Fair with the sign: “Our Slogan. A Saloonless Nation in 1920”. 

Carry A. Nation was the most colorful and famous advocate of temperance. Her 
first husband was a drunkard who died soon after their marriage, so she acted from 
experience. 

With her second husband, she settled in Kansas in 1889. Liquor sales were 
Danned. but the law was not enforced. Her weapons were the Bible and a hatchet. 
She prayed before the saloons and also wreaked havoc inside with her hatchet. 

The 19th Amendment of 1919 prohibited liquor sales in the U.S., but the 21st 


Amendment of 1 933 repealed that act. 
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Afton Town Board of 1960. Seated: 
Thelma Armstrong, J. Gordon Wood, Ar- 
thur J. Grover. Standing: Lynn LaRue 
Loomis, Ernest L. Poole, Jesse L. Barr. 

Picture from Town Historian. 

A photograph from 1960 shows the Afton 
Town Board for that year. The six people 
in the picture were all community minded 
and had long-time roots in Afton and the 
surrounding area. They are now all de- 
ceased. 

Thelma DuMond Armstrong was born 
Aug. 2, 1916, in Walton and was the daughter of Charles and Bernice Tanner DuMond. 
Her grandparents were George and Estelle Caswell Tanner of Caswell Street. Thelma 
married Donald Armstrong. She served as Town Clerk for several years and was later 
succeeded by her daughter-in-law Carol LeSuer Armstrong. Thelma was a member of 
the Baptist Church. She died Jan. 2, 2002 and is buried in Glenwood Cemetery. 

J. Gordon Wood, son of J. Burton and Olive Dimorier Wood of Melondy Hill, was 
bom in 1908. He married Dorotha More of Afton. For many years he raised poultry and 
sold eggs from his farm on Melondy Hill Road, near Middlebridge. In later years he 
drove school bus for Afton School. He was a member of the Baptist Church. He died 
Nov. 24, 1966. 

Arthur J. Grover was bom Jul. 15, 1900, in Coventry, the son of Earl B. and Carrie 
Wright Grover. Earlier members of the family lived in Afton. Arthur graduated from 
Greene High School in 1 91 8 and attended Cornell University for one year. In 1 922 his 
family moved to the farm now owned by Dale Grover, grandson of Arthur. Arthur mar- 
ried Bernice Decker on Aug. 21 , 1 923. He was a lifelong farmer and served as a Justice 
of the Peace. He died Jul. 22, 1975, and is buried in Glenwood Cemetery. 

Lynn LaRue Loomis was bom Mar. 20, 1890, the son of LaRue and Lucy Loomis. He 
graduated from Afton High School in 1910 and then attended Alfred for two years be- 
fore teaching at the Coventry School. He served in World War I and then was a farmer 
in North Afton. He was a member of the Grange, the American Legion, the North Afton 
Methodist Church, and was a director of the Dairymen’s League. He died on Dec. 15, 
1980, and is buried in the North Afton cemetery. 

To be continued. 
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Home and business block of Daniel 
A. Carpenter, first Supervisor of the 
Town of Afton. The store building 
now houses the Afton Town Super- 
visor’s and Clerk’s offices. 

Picture postcard from Chamberlin 
family collection. 

AFTON TOWN BOARD OF 1960. 
Continued from last week. 

Ernest Louis Poole was born July 18, 1902, on the farm between Bettsburg and 
Nineveh on the east side of the Susquehanna River. His ancestors had settled there in 
1836. His parents were James W. and Elizabeth -Garlick Poole. He married Reta S. 
Young on November 24. 1921, in Nineveh. 

£rnest was born only six days before my father, Bernett H. Decker. Two of his children, 
Pauline Poole Comings and William Poole, graduated from Afton Central School with me 
in 1943. 

Ernest ran the family farm until he sold it to his son Edward. He and Reta then lived in 
the old Dutton house on the corner of Main and Spring Streets. 

Ernest Poole held several public offices during his lifetime. He was a Justice of the 
Peace for 18 years. Town Supervisor for 30 years, and chairman of the Chenango County 
Board of Supervisors for 2 years. He was a member of the Grange. Sertoma. the Afton 
Masonic Lodge, and the Glenwood Cemetery Board. He was a member of the Afton Bap- 
tist Church. He died August 1 1*. 1985. 

Jesse L. Barr was born April 14, 1890, to William W. and Cora Liliey Barr. He gradu- 
ated from Afton High School in 1911. He married Lillis Mae Reed and they boarded Afton 
school teachers at their home on Pleasant Avenue. Jesse was plant manager at the 
Dairymen's League Creamery in Afton until his retirement. He died on Dec. 28, 1973. 

The members of the Afton Town Board of 1960 were successors to a century-long line 
of public servants, dating from the organization of the Town of Afton on November 18, 
1857. A series of other names predated that of Afton, chosen from Robert Burns’ poem 
“Afton Water.” First we were a part of Clinton Township, then South Jericho, and finally 
South Bainbridge, before becoming the youngest town in Chenango County. The Town 
Board then consisted of Daniel A. Carpenter. Supervisor; Edgar Garrett, Clerk* and Morris 
J. Mudge, Sr., and Hiram Willey as Justices of the Peace Some other positions no longer 
exisi. 
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View from the top of the Decker silo, 
looking across the Susquehanna 
River to Route 7. 

Snapshot by Martin Decker. 

In the 1950’s, my father hired to be 
built a concrete stave silo. To its origi- 
nal height was later added an addi- 
tional 20 feet to make it the tallest silo 
around. It is visible from up and down 
the valley. 

Soon after it was finished, my 
broflfer Martin climbed to the top and took a whole roll of snapshots, facing in all direc- 
tions. To the south are Cornell Creek and the three acre meadow now occupied by the 
log home of Robert Robinson. There are still a number of the old willow trees along the 
creek. Planted by the Deckers after they came to the farm from Jefferson, N.Y., in 1866, 
they were the source of the name Willow Brook Farm. 

To the east are the land and buildings of the Arthur Grover farm, much as they re- 
main today, although owned by Janet and Greg Rutler. The view to the north takes in 
the upper part of the Grover farm where Dale and Jennie Grover now live. Also seen 
are the Decker fields along the Susquehanna River. 

In the picture with this article, looking to the west, the Elwyn Guy farm is across the 
river, with its then open land and pasture, both below and above Route 7. The house, 
now occupied by Paul Polizzi, and a large poultry house are visible. The old dairy barn, 
j now gone, is just below Route 7, to the left. This is the view from my rear windows. 

The Decker field lay-out is much different now. Where once there were a night pas- 
; ture and three separate fields, plus two more at the upper end of the river flats, there is 
I now but one large one. Under the ownership of Dale Grover, one continuous field ex- 
j tends from the creek to the Grover farm, and from the Susquehanna River to Route 41 . 

, Each year it is planted to either corn or soybeans. 

A small pond, near the river at the left, was once used for retting (soaking) flax to 
make it ready for hatchelling and spinning to make linen thread. Near it is the summer 
cottage used by the Moak family of Binghamton, but originally on the farm of Bevier 
relatives near Centervillage. 

This is but one example of the changes in agriculture in our valley. 
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The rear of Decker’s Quonset hut as it was 
nearing completion in 1954. 

Photo by Charles J. Decker. 

One of the first buildings one sees as one ap- 
proaches the Decker farmstead south of Afton 
on Route 41 is a large Quonset hut, now owned 
by Dale Grover. Bernett Decker had seen an ad- 
vertisement in a farm paper in 1954 and was in- 
terested in a storage building. As I remember, he 
went with a truck to Connecticut to buy the building from its owner. It had never been 
erected as it was in its original packaging. 

The first Quonset hut was built for the U.S. Navy in 1941 in Quonset, R.l. The huts 
were made for both military and civilian use, and were usually 50 to 100 feet long and 
20 to 40 feet high. By pacing off the front and side, this one seems to be 50 by 100 feet. 

My father made the supports from stacked five gallon oil buckets, filled with concrete 
in place, and fitted with bolts which were fastened through the bottom frame of the 
building. The skeleton was first bolted together and then the skin of curved, galvanized, 
corrugated sheets was put on. The ends of the structure were the last to be sheathed. 

In the fall of 1954, Hurricane Hazel, the most violent storm of the year, struck our 
area. Weather warnings had been heard all day on the radio, but the winds reached 
their greatest force in the evening, after dark. My father had been impatient to see the 
finished front of the building, so he had hung the doors on their track earlier in the day. 
A foundation trench for the door guides had been dug, but the concrete had not yet 
been poured. As a precaution against the expected wind, the doors had been closed 
and tied down. 

After bam chores, when the wind was really picking up force, we went to check the 
ties. Just as my father got inside of the tall doors, the ties let loose. They blew into a 
straight-out horizontal position with him hanging midair on one of them. The only solu- 
tion, after getting him back to earth, was to open both the front and back doors and let 
the wind blow through the building. 

While we were working there, a neighbor lady, stranded by fallen branches around 
her car, saw our makeshift lights, and started to enter the doorway. She started to fall 
into the dug trench, but fell across it into my arms. We were both very surprised. 


TM/es 1 
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Erastus Fisher, member of an early Afton family. 

Picture from Afton Lodge 360, A.&F.M. 

Afton Historical Society. 

Some families are very easy to document, either from 
censuses, cemetery records, or my own memory. Such is 
the case of the Fisher family, of which there are no known 
descendants. 

The first known Fisher of the Afton area was Eleazer, 
who was born in Vermont. He died June 3, 1869, at the 
age of 83. His wife, Lucy, died in June, 1853, at age 64. 
Their son was Erastus Fisher, whose wife was Ellen. He 
died Sept. 24, 1892, at age 75, and Ellen died Sept. 23, 
Fishers were members of the Universalist Church, most of 
the local ones are buried in the East Side Cemetery. 

Erastus Fisher is shown on a map in the Chenango County Atlas of 1 875 as liv- 
ing as a Decker neighbor where Jeff Page now lives. The Chenango County Direc- 
tory of 1869-70 lists him as a farmer and hop raiser with 110 acres. In 1862, he 
was taxed on only 10 acres. In 1874, he was taxed on 58 acres plus 30 more. 
A school tax register for 1874 shows that he owned 56 acres. 

Erastus had other interests besides farming. On the 1863 map of Chenango 
and Cortland Counties, he is shown as the owner of a hotel on the corner of East 
Main Street and Maple Avenue. His establishment was said to be popular with fair- 
goers. The 10 acres which he owned in 1862 may have been the site next to his 
hotel. The early fairs, ball games, and militia training days were held there. 

Erastus was a member of Afton Lodge 360, F.&A.M. where he was Master in 
1871. He also belonged to Vallonia Chapter No. 80. Royal Arch Masons. He was 
Supervisor of the Town of Afton in 1869. 

I remember well the children of Erastus and Ellen as they still lived next door 
when I was in grade school. They were Amelia, 1850-1935; Charles, 1852-1934; 
and Susan, 1863-1934. They sold eggs and butter and my sister and I were al- 
lowed to walk there to buy them. 

Charles was injured when he was thrown from his horse and buggy when struck 
by a car in front of our house. He was a charter member of Afton G.A.R. Post 12. 
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A Great Depression era post of- 
fice mural rejected because of its 
subject matter. Kellogg, Idaho. 

Picture from “Wall-to-Wall 
America” by Kara I Ann Marling. 

I just finished reading a book with 
the title “Wall-to-Wall America" by 
Karal Ann Marling. It has to do with the murals placed in new post offices and other 
public buildings during the Great Depression. This was a federal program spon- 
sored by the Section of Fine Arts, or just “the Section.” Artists entered competitions 
to be chosen to paint these murals. 

When an artist was chosen to do a mural for a specific building, he was ex- 
pected to travel to that community to talk with the local people about their sugges- 
tions for suitable subjects and how they should be presented. Sometimes the gov- 
ernment, the community, and the artist did not agree on the subject or how it 
should be presented. The book is mostly about the cases where there was strong 
disagreement rather than about where the projects ran smoothly. 

One such mural was by the artist Fletcher Martin for the post office in Kellogg, 
Idaho, a mining town. The mural proposed showed two miners carrying an inert 
body on a stretcher from the entrance to a mine shaft. It was rejected as it gave a 
bad image of the mining industry, which tried to minimize injuries. 

The entry for the Court House in Aiken, South Carolina, by Stephen Hirsch, had 
to be changed. Justice, a woman, was clad in a plain, nondescript dress, not hold- 
ing the usual symbolic scales. Her dark complexion made her look too much like a 
mulatto. The side panel titled “Protector” and “Avenger” were unsatisfactory, so 
that details had to be greatly changed. 

The new style of Cubism in painting caused much controversy. Lloyd Ney de- 
signed such a mural for the post office in New London, Ohio. It offended many 
people because of its bright colors and hodgepodge subject matter. He persisted 
in his ideas, against strong objections, and the painting was finally installed. Many 
of the avant-garde paintings were rejected completely. 

About 1200 of these murals were completed in the late 1930’s and early 1940’s 
and 1000 of them have survived until today. 
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Mural in the post office at 
Delhi, N.Y. 

Picture courtesy of Delaware 
County Historical Society. 

The controversial Post Office 
Murals in the book “Wall-to- 
Wall America” were appar- 
sntly a small minority of the 1200 commissioned by ‘The Section” during the Great 
repression. My friend Felix checked on the computer to find the number of post of- 
Ices with murals in New York State. There were a total of 101 murals installed. A 
|arge number were downstate, but the whole state was covered. Three communities 
lad more than one mural: The Bronx - 12; Oyster Bay - 4; and Poughkeepsie - 3. 

knew of the mural in Delhi as I had once seen it. The subject is The Down-Rent 
far, around 1845.” Confrontations took place as a result of the leasing system of 
wealthy land-owners to small farmers. The lease was for life, but with no opportunity 
to buy the land. Annual portions of the produce of the farm were required for the rent. 

he sheriff would come with a writ to attach property to satisfy back rent. Finally, 
groups organized as “Indians” to protest. They dressed in calico robes and leather 
masks for anonymity. The culmination was the shooting of Deputy Sheriff Osman 
Steele at Andes. The laws were subsequently changed. 

This mural was installed in 1940, the work of Mary Earley, a competition winner, 
originally from St. Louis, Missouri. She also painted the mural in the post office in 
Middleburgh, New York. 

The post offices in Delhi and Oxford appear to be identical and are sparkling 
bright, belying their ages. The artist for Oxford was Mordi Glassner of New York City 
and the mural has the title “Family Reunion on Clark Island: Spring 1791.” It depicts 
the meeting of Elijah Blackman, the first Oxford settler, and a part of his family which 
arrived from Connecticut to join him, a year after his arrival. A native American group 
is shown leaving the area in their canoes. Both the Delhi and Oxford murals were re- 
stored in 2003, so after almost 70 years have a new and brightened look. Not all resi- 
dents are aware of the murals. A woman in Delhi did not know what I was talking 
about, but a young Public Works employee said, “That mural scared the hell out of 
me when I was a kid.” In Oxford, a man remembered the building of the post office, 
but asked, “Did they just put that up there?” (meaning the mural). 
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Jay Gould, the “Wizard of Wall Street.” 

Picture from “Life of Jay Gould” by Murat Hallstead 
and J. Frank Beale, Jr., 1892. 

Jay Gould, born in Roxbury, N.Y. in 1836, became one of 
America’s wealthiest men. He grew up on the farm of his fa- 
ther, John B. Gould. He was the son of John’s first wife. He 
had little schooling, attending the local district school only 
four or five years. The school closed entirely when the “Anti- 
Rent Wars" broke out in the 1840’s. 

Jay never liked farm life and at age 14 took off on his 
own to go to a select school a distance away. There he boarded with a black- 
smith and did his bookkeeping. His next enterprise was in surveying, first hiring 
out, and then operating on his own, making maps of Albany, Delaware, and Ul- 
ster Counties. He then became involved in the tannery business and bought 
large tracts of woodland to provide tan-bark for the process. In 1856 he wrote, 
had published, and sold his “History of Delaware County.” 

I i moved to New York City where he met his future wife, Ellen Miller. In 
1860 ne made his first railroad purchase, the Rutland and Washington Railroad, 
of which his father-in-law owned shares. He continued to purchase railroads for 
most of his life and at his death owned 10% of all the track in the United States. 
Many of his purchases were made possible by the manipulation of the stock 
market, especially after he obtained a seat on Wall Street. 

In 1867, he joined Daniel Drew and James Fisk in the control of the Erie Rail 
Road, of which he became director. He made millions by manipulating the stock, 
often ruining his competitors. His cornering of the gold market caused the Panic 
of September, 1 869. He eventually gained control of eight other railroads, plus 
the New York City Elevated Railroad and Western Union Telegraph. 

Just before his death in 1892, Jay Gould became interested in the building of 
a stone church to replace the older wooden structure. Two previous buildings 
had blown down. At his death, his children contributed the cost of the new 
church in memory of their parents. It is now the Gould Memorial Reformed 
Church of Roxbury, right on the main street. 

His daughter Helen later made her home next door to the church and named 
it Kirkside. 

Jay Gould was said to be worth $100,000,000 at his death in 1892. 
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William Holmes McGuffey, 1800 to 1873, author of the McGuffey 
Readers. 

Picture from ‘ The Story of the McGuffeys” 
by Alice McGuffey Ruggles, 1950. 

William Holmes McGuffey, of Scottish ancestry, achieved fame as 
the author of the McGuffey Readers, published from 1836 to 1857. 
They were intended for grades 1-6 at a time when many people 
had not learned to read or write. His “Eclectic Reader” had sales of 
over 120 million copies. Almost all American children used his 
readers in school. They were an important factor in forming the 
moral ideas and literary tastes of the U.S. in the 1800’s. 

While teaching at Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, William McGuffey built a brick 
house on campus and conceived the idea of starting a small school for children of 
friends and later his own daughters. The classroom was outdoors in his wife’s flower 
garden. The seats were logs in place just where they had fallen. The children were di- 
vided into groups, each to a log. This evolved into the organization of his books by 
grades. 

Both the Phonic Method and the Word Method could be used in teaching reading 
from his books. The preface from his “First Eclectic Reader” lists five principles: 

1 . Words of only two or three letters are used in the first lessons. 

2. A proper gradation has been carefully preserved. 

3. Carefully engraved script exercises are introduced. 

4. The illustrations have been designed and engraved especially for the lessons in 
which they occur. 

5. The type is large, strong, and distinct. 

In addition to teaching in several colleges during his career, William McGuffey was or- 
ained as a Presbyterian minister in 1833. At Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, he 
reached in the chapel, where students were required to attend. His down-to-earth, Fun- 
amentalist, but unemotional preaching attracted local villagers. He soon gained fame 
nd was in demand as a preacher. 

During the Civil War, he taught at the University of Virginia. There, his students left 
hool to enlist in the Confederate Army and his classes dwindled. His first wife, Harriet 
Spining of Dayton, Ohio, died in 1850, one of many tragedies in his life. Two of his three 
sons died in infancy. He later married Laura Howard, a southerner. William McGuffey 
died in 1873. 
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Bill Poole, classmate of Charles Decker in the Afton Class 
of 1943. 

Photo from class picture. 

Last week I had a phone call from Bill Poole of East Mere- 
dith. We were both graduates of Afton central School in the 
Class of 1 943. Bill, the son of Reta and Ernest Poole, grew 
up on a farm between Bettsburg and Nineveh, down the river 
from my place. He and his sister Pauline attended District 
School No. 6 before corning to Afton. Pauline and her hus- 
band Phil Comings were also in the Class of 1943. 

Bill and his wife Lorraine Shepard Poole, Class of 1945, 
were enjoying a 60th Wedding Anniversary stay at the Jericho Farm Inn on East Main 
Street. This was a gift to them from their family. Bill invited me to come there and re- 
new old acquaintance. 

I took along a picture of our classmates about whom we reminisced for some time. 
Some we see at the annual reunions of the Afton Central School Alumni Association, 
but we had lost contact with a few of them entirely. The picture shows 23 class mem- 
bers, but our actual commencement ceremony included four others held over from 
the previous year. 

Of the twelve males in the class, eight are now deceased. They are Russell Howe, 
Frank Swackhammer, Karl Helm, Fred Holdrege, Alfred Neff, Phil Comings, Irving 
Moore, and Charles Davey. Homer Sands, Bill Poole, Louis Cooper, and I are survi- 
vors. The females have a better record of longevity. Of the eleven girls, four are 
known to have died. They are Elizabeth Kocinski, Alice Gardner, Shirley Holdrege, 
and Martha Livingston. Lillian Thomson and Jennie Miller have not been heard from 
in some time. Those known to be living are Marge Dixon, Ellen Hurlburt, Jeanette 
Grover, Shirley Webb, and Pauline Poole. 

Included in the picture are faculty members Lauren B. Andrews and Mabel Payne. 
Mrs. Payne and Frederick Crane were our chaperones on our Senior Trip to New 
York City. We went there instead of to Washington, as it was wartime. 

On that trip Bill wanted to talk to my Uncle Jim Bisbee about military service, so we 
went to meet him at Governors Island by subway and ferry. On our return uptown, we 
took an express train which took us way past our meeting point with the rest of the 
class. This caused consternation to us and our chaperones. 
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Houses on Riverside Drive, Binghamton. 
Postcard dated 191 1, to Fannie Bates. 

In the 1 967 edition of “The Annals of Bing- 
hamton" of 1840, by J .B. Wilkinson, Tom 
Cawley wrote: “If history is visible, it is visi- 
ble in landmarks and in relics such as the 
traces of a 5,000-year-old nomadic civiliza- 
tion dug up only recently along Bingham- 
ton’s Riverside Drive, once the residential 

avenue of the city’s merchant princes.” 

The yearbook for 1909-1910 of the Monday Afternoon Club, the former Phelps 
Mansion on Court Street, lists 21 women with Riverside Drive addresses. The total 
membership was 440. Various books about Binghamton show some of the resi- 
dences along the street which extended from Front Street to West End Avenue. 
Homes date from the 1840’s up to modern times. The Binghamton City Directories 
for 1911 and 1923 have alphabetical listings of residents, and also street-by-street 
listings so that the exact location of a family may be pinpointed. The 1911 Directory 
lists many vacant lots which have long since been built upon. 

Some former residences have been converted to other uses. The Jonas Kilmer 
mansion, built about 1900 by the inventor of the famous Swamp Root patent medi- 
cine, is now the home of Temple Concord. The Jones-Winans house, about 1 840, 
was occupied by the Broome County Heart Chapter in 1972. 

Newer organizations such as Lourdes Hospital, “an eddy of quiet and comfort off 
busy Riverside Drive,” First Church of Christ Scientist, and Davis College occupy 
their spots on the street. A few houses, such as one of the Rose mansions, have 
been razed. Willis Sharpe Kilmer, successor to Jonas in the patent medicine busi- 
ness, owned his famous race track and breeding stables between Riverside Drive 
and the Susquehanna River. 

My Grandmother Decker’s cousin, Fannie Everts Bates, lived at 18 Riverside 
Drive. I remember going there orice, but my grandfather and I waited in the car as 
Fannie was in her sick-room. I inherited many of her postcards. She was a member 
of the Monday Afternoon Club and a card dated 1911 shows the mansard-roofed 
house. Her husband was a Rear-Admiral and the family summered at Christmas 
Cove and South West Harbor, Maine. 
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Picture from the World Book Encyclopedia, 1976 

On May 17, the Afton Historical Society celebrated 
Armed Forces Day with a special program honoring 
two civil War soldiers, Orin Terry and Rodney Presho. 
Held at Glenwood Cemetery, the event was attended 
by 25 people, most of them being descendants of 
Orin Terry. 

Douglas Besemer acted as chaplain and, after the 
welcome, gave an invocation, followed by the flag 
salute. A tribute to Orin Terry was given by Charles 
Decker. Born in 1844, he enlisted in Afton in Decem- 
ber, 1863. He was enrolled in Company G, 5th Regiment, Heavy Artillery, New York 
Volunteers. His regiment saw much action in the Shenandoah Valley Campaign. His 
brothers, Franklin Terry and John O. Terry, Jr., were in the same company and Regi- 
ment. John O. Terry was wounded at Cedar Creek on October 13, 1864. 

Orin’s first wife died and he later married Harriet Sanders. From the first marriage 
there were three children and from the second, eleven. Orin Terry died in 1919 and 
Harriet in 1955, at the age of 95. She was well remembered by her grandchildren. 
They lived in Vallonia Springs. 

The group then moved down the driveway to the Soldiers Lot on which is located 
the Civil War Monument erected by the Daughters of Union Veterans in the 1940’s. 
Douglas Besemer presented a tribute to Rodney Presho. He was born in 1 848, the 
son of Sidney and Sally Presho, who lived on Melondy Hill. Rodney enlisted in Afton 
in January 1864, and was a member of Company I, 51st Regiment of Infantry. His 
brother Charles enlisted in North Norwich in August of 1 864 and was in Company H 
of the 5th Regiment, Heavy Artillery. From a large family, both Presho boys were 
working out on other farms at the time of their enlistments. 

Rodney was captured by the Confederates. The last information about him is in a 
letter from a comrade to Rodney’s mother, stating that he was at Salisbury Prison 
and was about to be sent to the hospital with severe frostbite of the feet. He appar- 
ently died and is buried in a trench there. 

At the Susquehanna Room, Bill Searfoss discussed the procedures for obtaining 
information about Civil War ancestors and Doug and Joyce Besemer provided Civil 
War period music: 'Refreshments were served by Kim Knifer. 
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Th« nag of 1861, used In 
the Civil War, had stars for 
34 states, Including the South. 
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The old Faulkner homestead on the East 
River Road in Afton. 

Picture from the Afton Historical Society 
calendar for 1996.. 

Sunday was a special day for me. During 
the previous week, I had a phone call 
from Frank Faulkner of Kokomo, Ind., ask- 
ing if he could stop to see me on Sunday. I had rented the Faulkner farm from 
Frank’s Grandfather Frank in the 1950’s. Frank's Father Frank was in the Afton 
Central School Class of 1S39, his Uncle James in the Class of 1938, and his Aunt 
Katherine in the Class of "942. I will call them Frank I, Frank II, and Frank III in 
descending order. 

Frank I’s wife Margaret was my science teacher in high school. After Frank I 
ceased farming. I kept heifers in his pasture and cropped the farmland. The fields 
were level without a single stone to be found. 

Because of almost yearly flooding, the Faulkners could not have a furnace in their 
cellar. The house was heated by a coal range in the kitchen and a pot-belly stove in 
the livingroom. In later years, I used to go in daily to stoke their fires. 

The house, one of the oidest in the Town of Afton. was on a beautiful site at the 
end of a long driveway lined with sugar maples. The livingroom looked out upon a 
small stream meandering through the pasture. I can still remember the wallpaper 
with a dogwood pattern. 

I knew Frank II from school and as a neighbor. He died this past January. His fam- 
ily, Frank III and his wife Peggy and sister Mildred joined me for worship at the Pres- 
byterian Church. Their nephew Mark Heller, son of Catherine, arrived in time for the 
coffee hour. He is a news correspondent for a newspaper in Watertown, N.Y., so we 
had something in common. At the coffee hour, Mickey Scanlon Briggs visited with the 
Faulkners about being a classmate of James. 

The purpose of their visit to Afton was to place the ashes of Frank II at his grave- 
site in Glenwood Cemetery. Sister Mildred read a brief service for the occasion. 

After dinner at the Silo Restaurant, we returned to the Afton Museum where we 
have some items from the Faulkner farm, of interest to the visitors. 

The last time I saw Frank III, he was a teenager but the whole family and I visited 
together as though we see each other frequently. I enjoyed the day. 
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James M. Bisbee, left, and co-worker in the 
Erie shops at Susquehanna, Pa. 

Picture from Bisbee family photos. 

On Saturday I paid a long overdue visit to the 
Roberson Museum and Science Center in 
Binghamton. My reason for going was to see 
an exhibit of paintings by Armondo Dellasanta, 
most of which are of Susquehanna, Pa. My 
mother and her siblings grew up in Susque- 
hanna and we visited my Bisbee grandparents 
there until my grandfather died in 1 932. 

Mr. Dellasanta, now 91, served as a security guard in the Erie Railroad yards in Susque- 
hanna during World War II. He returned there in the 1950's and took pictures of buildings and 
other structures, some of which are now gone. Those photos are the source for the paintings, 
which are an historical record of what used to be a thriving railroad town. 

Some of the paintings have as subjects the bridges and buildings connected with the Erie 
Railroad. These are of special interest to me as my grandfather Bisbee was a foreman for 
many years in the Erie shops. I have a photo of him and another man in their workplace. The 
roundhouse and shops no longer exist and several hotels which served travelers are also 
gone. 

One of the paintings is of a set of wooden steps which led down to Washington Street from 
an upper level. When my father drove his Model A Ford to his wedding in Susquehanna in 
1925, he had planned to park back of the bride's home and then escape down a similar set of 
steps for a quick get-away. My father had a flat tire on the way to the wedding, so was late in 
arriving. He had to park in front of the house. When the newlyweds were ready to leave, the 
menfolk just lifted up the back of the car and it could go nowhere. 

After the death of my grandfather, my grandmother moved to Brooklyn, N.Y, to live with my 
uncle Jim, a recent college graduate. I still had that Susquehanna connection as my grand- 
mother had an Erie pass and visited us fairly often. In 1 935 I spent a week with her and Uncle 
Jim in Brooklyn and experienced several firsts. Included were my first trip to New York City, my 
first visit to a museum (the Brooklyn Museum), my first visit to the ocean at Riis Park, and 
my first train ride, accompanied by my grandmother on the way home. 

The exhibit of Mr. Dellasanta’s paintings brought back many memories. 
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My Grandmother Daisy Hurd Decker, standing in almost the 
exact spot where I saw the yellow butterfly on the iris. 

Picture from Charles J. Decker. 

Tonight, when I put my car in the garage, a flash of yellow 
caught my eye in the flower bed outside the window. In fact, 
it was a double eye-full, one stationary and the other mobile. 
The stationary object was a small, yellow, Japanese-type 
iris. The mobile one was a tiger-striped swallow-tail butterfly. 
I went outside and stood quietly about five feet away and 
watched the show for about ten minutes. The butterfly was 
really persistent in exploring the petals and center of the iris. 
It would take a brief break and fly up to the eaves of tile 
garage, then return to the same blossom, even though there 
were others like it in the same clump. 

At one point, a bee crawled out from the center of the iris, and then a green, irides- 
cent humming bird swooped down on the scene of action. 

On Saturday I finished planting my vegetable garden along with some flower 
seeds. I had to replac£ tomato plants which had been pulled out or eaten by some 
animal. I know that there is a woodchuck lurking nearby. I was told that sprinkling 
black pepper on the ground would keep varmints away. After an application, I found 
that some nibbling had been done on the new plants. Today I strung aluminum plates 
along the row, hoping to scare animals away. 

My flower beds have been unusually colorful this year. A large group of oriental 
poppies was very showy, but now only two drooping blossoms remain. They fur- 
nished colorful bouquets for church last Sunday. Now a brighter red clump is in full 
bloom next to the yellow iris. 

Today’s flowers for church were wildflowers, what my Grandmother Decker called 
sweet rocket. They grow in lavender and white clusters along the highways and river 
banks. When I went down to the riverbank to cut them, I found that most of them 
were amid almost solid beds of poison ivy. I had to lean in from the corn rows to cut 
the flowers with special shears with springs which hold onto the stems. The beautiful 
bouquets were worth the effort. 

My Grandmother Decker had a flower garden where some of my beds are now 
located and many of my plants are a legacy from her. 
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The Afton Museum does not have 
a great number of visitors, but many 
of them come from a distance and 
want to learn about the history of 
Afton. Four such groups have been 
here recently. Two of them were 
Mormons and two of them had Afton 
connections. 

On May 19, Frank and VieAnn 
Kraal just happened to come by 
when I was at the Museum.. They 
were Mormons from Rigby, Idaho. 
They were interested in the surgical 
kit with a trephine similar to one 
used on young Joseph Smith to 
The Afton Museum on Main Street in Afton. cure a leg infection. It is a hand op- 
erated circular saw about 3/4 inch 

in diameter, used to cut a hole in a bone. They also enjoyed the mantlepiece from the Mormon House and 
the incorrect Newark State marker stating that Joseph Smith had found some of the plates for the Book of 
Mormon along Cornell Creek. 

I have already written about the visit of Frank and Peggy Faulkner of Kokomo, Indiana and his sister Mildred 
Waale from Warren, New Jersey. They, as children, visited their Faulkner grandparents at their farm on the East 
River Road. They were interested in Museum items which came from the family farm. 

On June 10, Mark, Kathee, and Jessica Burnett from St. Petersburg, Florida, called me on the phone for a 
tour of the Museum. Mark had grown up in Afton, but moved to Florida just before graduation from high school. 
One thing of interest to him was a framed newspaper clipping about Don and Julie Reithoffer’s Bake Shop. 
Mark went there every Saturday with family members for donuts. He also commented on things still the same 
and things changed in Afton. 

On June 10, 1 had lunch at Henry’s. When I went back to my car, there was a car with a Utah license plate 
next to mine. I went back into the restaurant and asked a stranger if the car were his and if he were a Mormon. 
His answer was yes to both questions. I introduced myself as Town Historian. He had just moved to Pennsyl- 
vania and, on a whim, he had decided to drive to Afton to search for some family history. On this occasion of 
serendipity, Uook him on a tour of the Mormon sites. In my files we found that his ancestor Reed Peck is buried 
in the East Side Cemetery. His Johnson ancestors were from Bettsburg. As his Decker ancestors are from Long 
Island and New Jersey, we are probably related. 
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Walter Rose recently brought me several copies of “Good- 
Old-Days” magazine from 1968. They are full of nostalgia, 
both in letters and articles, and also in pictures. The auto- 
mobile ads are interesting as they are from papers far earlier 
than 1968. 

The ad for the 1904 model of the Cadillac auto states that 
“There is no Prohibitive Grade for the Cadillac”. A testimonial 
avers that “Mr. I.L. Atwood, an auto novice, drove a Cadillac 
containing three passengers from New York: to Waterbury, 
Conn., 93 miles at an average speed of 13 miles an hour with- 
out a stop”. The car cost $850 with a tonneau (an enclosed 
rear compartment), $750 without. 

A 1922 ad for Phiico batteries shows several men pushing a 
car with a dead battery in city traffic. The implication is that a 
Phiico would not fail. 

In 1904, Rambler Touring Cars made the claim that 
“Endurance and Power is the keynote of Rambler superior- 
ity”. They were sold “complete with canopy top, beveled plate 
glass swinging front, four lamps and tube horn, $1,350”. 

Another ad for The All-Year Car from 1915 emphasizes that 
it was drivable year-round in all weather. At that time, “Cars 
were almost invariably “put away” for winter”. I remember that 
cousin Harry Dyer lived at the George Decker home on Spring 
Street and always put his car up on blocks for the winter. 

Many car brands have disappeared from the market. In the 
1930’s, my next-door neighbor, Frank Baldwin, drove a green 
Essex sedan. Down the road, George Austin drove a brown 
and tan Auburn sedan. Glen Shepard once said that every 
time he bought a car, the company then went out of business. 
He had, successively, a Nash, a Kaiser, and a Packard. His 
daughter had a Nenry J., which along with Kaiser and Fraser, 
were post World War II products of Henry J. Kaiser. He made 
cars only a few years. 

My father was very proud of his Studebaker Land Cruiser. 
He regretted that he never got the chance to pick up an old 
Stanley Steamer offered him by neighbor Ransom Ives before 
his barn was struck by lightning and burned. 

Some other cars no longer seen are the Winton, Stutz- 
Bearcat, Pierce-Arrow, and DeSoto Airflow. , f 
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The 1904 Cadillac car 
travelling uphill with ease. 
Picture from “Good-Old- 
Days,” March 1968. 
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The '“Life” magazine issue for 
Oct.7. 1957, had headline stories 
“U.S. Troops Take Over in Arkan- 
sas’ ana “Technical Triumphs To 
Shape Daily Lives’’. The advertising 
in the magazine is also interesting 
as it shows what has changed and 
what has stayed the same in Ameri- 
can life over the last 51 years. 

The greatest differences are in 
tecnnoiogy. There was not yet color 
TV and slimness of the set was tout- 
ea. Most sets were table models. 
T he HotDoint TV had a remote con- 
trol at no extra cost. The Westing- 
house remote control was optionai 
at extra cost. 

ne Noramenae Sterling Hign Rdelitv raaio-ohonograph was imoorted from Ger- 
! manv. ACA Victor advertised its LP recordings of poouiar music with artists such as 
Perrv Como and Lena Horne. The Keystone movie projector was just the machine for 
i your home movies. 

Alcoholic beverages were snown. some in full-color aas. Unmistakable he-men and 
charming blondes (not holding a glass) were featured in the pictures. Non-alcoholic 
! Peosi-Cola and Coca-Coia both showed people enjoying life in large color ads. Over- 
’ the-counter home remedies had many ads. Many of these are still used. Included are 
Alka-Seltzer, Super Anahist Cold Tablets, Coldene. Thytox anti dandruff shampoo, 
Bayer Aspirin, Murine For Your Eyes, Lavin’s Mouthwash, Pepto Bismol, Absorbine, 
Jr., Musterole Pain Relief, Chap Stick. Troutman s Cough Syrup, Turns, Lip-Eze for 
cold sores, and Fizrin for headaches. Home furnishings are among numerous ads. 
Pastel colors are the norm tor Kitchen appliances by Westinghouse and Maytag. Only 
Norge shows white washers and dryers. 

Girdles and bras are not for the tiny waist with tight drawstrings favored by Scarlett 
O’Hara, but cover hips and torso. Men’s clothing includes shoe brands such as Bos- 
tonian, Massagic, and Bravo. Clothing ads are for Mayo Spruce underwear, Stevens 
Twist Twill clothes, Paddle and Saddle sportswear, and Alligator coats. This was the 
post-war era of prosperity and people were looking for new things, especially labor 
saving devices and packaged foods. 
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The theme for the display by the 
Afton Historical Society at the Afton 
Fair is “The First National Bank of Af- 
ton.” Several years ago, while sorting 
over items in the basement in the old 
part of the bank building, Tom Vail 
selected several interesting things to 
present to the Afton Museum. These 
items were outdated for current use 
but had historical value. 

The First National Bank of Afton 
was first established in 1920 with 
Morris J. Mudge as President and 
W. H. Southworth as Cashier. South- 
worth was succeeded by C. Wayland 
Guy in 1922. 

In 1927, it was decided to pur- 
chase the Marshall Hill Block, the first 
at the left in the row of brick buildings 
erected after the Great Fire of 1884. Early postcards show the George Hickox Hardware 
Store there. 

A completely new facade of yellow face brick and granite-faced manufactured stone 
replaced the old red brick. It was completed and occupied by the bank in 1928. 

Officers were Morris J. Mudge, President; William M. Phelps, Vice President, and C. 
Wayland Guy as Cashier. Other directors were Luke J. Collins, Dr. W. Lee Dodge, Harry 
G. Horton, Burt B. Hyde, Frank E. Keator, and Whit McHugh. 

The lobby had a floor of small tiles, with space for a table, chairs, and three check desks 
for customers. There was a booth for safe deposit box users and a large office. 

The 18-inch-thick wall of the vault was reinforced with steel. The directors’ room was in 
the upstairs mezzanine. 

In 1962, the first National Bank became a member of the National Bank and Trust 
Company of Norwich. In 1972, the present arrangement was built after the purchase of 
the Grand Union site next door. It had recently burned. The bank received its third facade 
which we see today, incorporating the old First National Bank and the Grand Union site 
onto which it expanded. 

Among items on display are paper items mounted in a cork board. One is a reprint of the 
“Afton Enterprise” for March 29, 192&, with a history of the bank 

There are also small coin dispensers and coin sorters, a calendar, advertising, and the 
operating. expense ledger for the whole life-span as the First National Bank of Afton. 



THE HOME OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

of Afton, Occupied in 1928. Pictured from Afton 
Historical Society Calendar for 1996. 
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THE IMPRINT of the manufacturer of the 
Expense Account Distribution ledger. 


The Expense Account Distribution 
ledger for the First National Bank of 
Afton includes the financial history 
of the institution from July 1, 1926, to 
Dec.31, 1952. The earlier dates are for 
the years before the bank moved into 
its newly remodeled building in 1928. 
The original founding date was Jan. 
18, 1920. 

At the Afton Fair, several items 
from this bank were on display in the 
booth of the Afton Historical Society. 
On Sept.14, 1926 and Jan. 28, 1928, 
check writers were purchased at $45 
and $35. One of these may be the example shown. Also, on Apr.16, 1927, coin trays were 
bought for $9.02. One of these was also on display. 

The new building was heated with coal. On June 20, 1928, 10 tons were purchased for 
$92.50. An additional expense was for the removal of ashes each month for 75 cents. 

On Apr.6, 1928, a bill for $35.1 1 for invitations was paid. This probably was for the grand 
opening of the remodeled bank building which was written up in the “Afton Enterprise” of 
March 29, 1928. 

All kinds of equipment and accessories were bought to furnish the building. The Mosler 
safe cost $1180 and the McClintock burglar alarm cost $61.60. The freight bill for the vault 
door was $183.83. 

An L.C. Smith typewriter was bought on Nov. 29, 1926, for $110. Paper baskets cost 
$10.80. In Oct. 1928, the telephone bill was $6.59 and the light bill was $11.60. There 
were frequent charges for telegrams. 

The First National Bank did considerable advertising in area newspapers in Harpursville, 
Windsor, Sidney, Oneonta, and Norwich, besides Afton. There was often an ad in the 
Afton Fair premium book. The printing cost for calendars was $136.79 in 1930. 

The five bank employees were paid bi-monthly, a total of $720 per month. The Directors 
received $40 a month, apparently divided among them. 

The bank contributed to the Red Cross and belonged to the Better Business Bureau. 

It subscribed to the “Wall Street Journal” and the “New York Times”. At least once a 
month there was a bill for cigars. Were these passed out to favored customers?* 
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A NEW YORK STATE HISTORICAL 
MARKER which brings Mormon visitors 
to Afton. Emily Hale should read Emma 
Hale. The sign stands beside the Afton 
Fairgrounds. 


July is always a big month for 
Mormon visitors in the Afton area. 
Many of them fly into Buffalo, Albany, 
or Boston and then take tour buses or 
rent cars to travel to the Joseph Smith 
sites in the Northeast. This is also the 
time for the Pageant at Palmyra. 

I prepare pamphlets about Joseph 
Smith and Emma Hale and place them 
in a rack on the fence beside the New 
York State marker commemorating 
the so-called Mormon House, which 
once stood on the Afton Fairgrounds. 
It was there that Joseph and Emma 
were married by Zechariah Tarbell, 
Justice of the Peace. Joseph never 
lived there as has sometimes been 
told. 

The rack was prepared by Taylor Hollist of Oneonta to inform visitors about our history 
connected with the Mormons. Last year he and Steve Glenn from Provo, Utah, repainted 
the state marker, erected about 1932. 

The cornerstone of the Mormon House has been uncovered, and I understand that a 
permanent information booth will be placed by it. 

Taylor Hollist and two Mormon couples from California came to the Afton Museum on 
Monday to see the items related to their religion which we have in the barn and house. 

Twice recently, as I have been passing the fairgrounds, there have been families taking 
pictures of the state marker. I assumed correctly that they were Mormons and stopped to 
talk with them. 

Both times, I invited them to come to the Museum to see the Mormon-related items. 
We have a mantelpiece from the Mormon House, torn down in 1948, and another state 
marker, which was on my farm and was broken off many years ago. As it is not historically 
correct, we keep it in the Museum. 

The first family group had several teen-agers. I never saw a group of young people so 
excited over our museum collections, and not just the Mormon items. 

The adults are always interested in the Civil War period surgical kit. It is of a later 
period from Joseph Smith’s lifetime, but it contains a trephine, a hand-operated circular 
saw for cutting into bone. Joseph Smith, when a boy, had an infection in his leg bone. The 
doctor saved his leg by using such a tool to enable the removal of infected tissue. 
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I have been reading a biography 
of Louis Agassiz, 1907-1873, who 
was a Swiss-born naturalist. Over a 
long career, he studied and collected 
specimens, especially of fossils and 
marine life. After being in several 
European cities, he ended up at 
Harvard University where his Museum 
of Comparative Zoology remains as 
his legacy. He was the first to observe 
the grooves on outcroppings of rock 
and developed the theory of the Ice 
Age. 

While I was doing ordinary chores 
around my property, I found that I was 
observing many natural phenomena. 
While mowing the lawn, which was looking ragged from plantain stems and occasional 
late dandelions, I realized how many different plants other than grass were growing. Mint 
vine, farmer’s poultice, paintbrush, birdsfoot trefoil, Deptford pink, and others make for 
variety and color. 

Sitting on my front porch, taking a break, I saw that the hosta flowers at each side 
of the steps were alive with bumblebees, honeybees, Japanese beetles, and some 
smaller flying insects. The bumblebees are most interesting as they go entirely inside the 
blossom, weigh it down, and then fly on to another. 

Across the lawn were several mushrooms, round and white like ping-pong balls. From 
day to day, they increased in size. Another type of tan mushroom was on the side lawn. 

Across the road, the corn is just beginning to tassel and silk is qrowina on the just- 
forming ears. 

Soon, fertilization will take place and the ears will fill out. Until harvest, I can see only 
the second story of the house of my neighbors across the road and only the roofs of those 
on Decker Road. 

While I was watching all of these things, a medium sized, roundish cloud, of the cottony, 
fluffy type, was noticeable as it sent out wisps, which were disappearing. In about half an 
hour, the whole cloud had dissipated, while those around it remained in their slow-moving 
places. 

As a backdrop is a knoll on which the tall pine trees were only child high in a snapshot 
from about 1915. These, with the surviving maples of the Grover and Decker sugar 
bushes, help muffle the noise and screen the view of 1-88. 



THE VIEW FROM THE FRONT PORCH of 

the Decker home. The pine knoll is at the right 
with the Sanford Hills in the background. 
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Recently, two families, one from Lockport, 
N.Y., and one from Florida, have been inquir- 
ing about Hezekiah Broad and his family. 

He and five family members are buried in 
the Broad (or East Afton) Cemetery, on the 
East Afton Road between Bennettsville and 
North Sanford. Of the 62 surviving stones, 
only one is still standing. The cemetery is 
on a slope back of the modern house on the 
Broad grant. Ferns grow hip high and the 
ground is rough with fallen tree branches. 

Hezekiah Broad, who died in 1843, was a 
Vermont Sufferer. He was very active with 
the Yorker opposition to the state of Ver- 
mont which was established some years 
before it became the 14th state of the united 
States on March 4, 1791. 

The “Official History of Guilford, Vermont, 
1678-1961” records some of the activities of 
Hezekiah Broad, along with the names of 
other early Afton settlers. Property of Joel 
Bigelow was seized by the Vermonters and 
Broad was among about 50 Yorkers who retrieved one of the seized cows on May 19, 
1782. He was fined 12 pounds. On Dec.1, 1783, he was among about 70 men who cap- 
tured Benjamin Carpenter, a Vermonter. On Jan. 9, 1784, a party of Vermonters searched 
the house of Hezekiah Broad but he could not be found. On Jan. 16, 1784, another act of 
insurrection took place when Hezekiah was among a group of Yorkers which surrounded 
the inn of Josiah Arms and captured Constable Oliver Waters. Their intention was to take 
him to Governor George Clinton at Poughkeepsie, but the group was overtaken at North- 
hampton and Waters was freed. 

Ethan Allen was very opposed to the actions of the Yorkers. He ordered an invasion 
of Guilford by a force of 200 men. They “drove off one hundred and fifty head of cattle, 
and sheep and hogs un-numbered. They entered barns filled with the season’s produce, 
threshed the grain and carried it away.” They also left warrants for the arrest of the owners, 
many of whom had fled to Massachusetts. 

Such were the conditions which led to the granting of lands to the Vermont Sufferers in 
what is now Afton and Bainbridge by Governor Clinton in 1785. 

Hezekiah Broad received 350 acres in Great Lot 100 in the southeast corner of Afton. 



SOUTHEAST CORNER of Town of Afton 
showing Great Lot 100 with residence of 
Hezekiah Broad from "Atlas of Chenango 
County,” 1875. 
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I have been scanning the book “Cartoon 
Cavalcade/’ edited by Thomas Craven and 
published by Consolidated Book Publish- 
ers in 1945. It is divided into three sections: 
American Humor and the New Century 
(1883-1916), World War I and the Impudent 
Decade (1916-1932), and The New Deal 
(1933-1943). 

Many of the earlier cartoons are political in 
nature and spoof the politicians of the time. 
Others involved the new-fangled automobile 
and its problems. The Gibson Girl appears 
on several pages. Thomas Nast was a very 
successful political caroonist and was fol- 
lowed by such men as Homer Davenport 
and F. Apper of New York and John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Art Young, and T.E. Powers of 
Chicago. Teddy Roosevelt’s toothy grin was 
often caricatured. These are the types of 
cartoons which would appear in papers such as “Harper’s Weekly.” 

Happy Hooligan, Buster Brown, and the Katzenjammer Kids were comic strips from the 
first period. 

When I was young, we always got the “Syracuse Herald” on Sunday, probably because 
my mother had graduated from Syracuse University and was used to that paper. Our 
neighbors, Frank and Blanche Baldwin, lived in a house across the road which is now 
gone. They had no electricity or running water and heated with wood. My sister Sylvia and 
I liked to go there to visit. They kept the wood for their kitchen stove in the oven to make it 
extra dry. Next to the stove was a stack of newspapers for starting fires. I don’t know which 
paper they took, but it was different from ours and the comic strips were different. That was 
part of the lure of visiting the Baldwins, as we could look at their papers. 

Comic strips of that period were ‘The Gumps,” “Harold Teen,” “Winnie Winkle,” “Bring- 
ing Up Father,” 'The Little King,” “Blondie,” “Gasoline Alley,” and “Moon Mullins.” Peter 
Arno’s adult cartoons were popular in the 1930s and later and are instantly recognizable 
by his style of drawing. 

individual comic strips may be collectible items. One of “Winnie Winkle,” mounted on a 
board and with several newspaper signatures, was recently appraised at $20. 
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On August 24, 1 took another Sunday after- 
noon vacation day to the Farmers’ 

Museum in Cooperstown. It has been sev- 
eral years since I visited there and there have 
been many changes. I had only two hours to 
spend there due to my late arrival, so was able 
to see only about half of the buildings. 

The Main Barn exhibit was “Ice Cream: Our 
Cool Obsession”. It was a complete history of 
the making and serving of ice cream from the 
late 18th century up to Ben and Jerry's and 
other modern companies. There was a vast 
array of ice cream makers, refrigerators, and 
implements for serving ice cream, plus an ice 
cream parlor where visitors can enjoy my fa- 
vorite dessert. 

This was a nostalgic display for me as we 
sold ice cream in our gas station, which my 
father built in 1929. He got the ice cream in 
five gallon metal cans with tight fitting lids. It 
was made at Cloverdale Farms, which was wiped out by the building of the Brandywine Highway into 
Binghamton. 

Before we had an electric cooler, the ice cream was packed in ice and salt to keep it frozen, just as in 
the historical information. 

The Lippitt Farmhouse had had a noon-time meal cooked over an open hearth with a brick oven. The 
fireplace was still warm. The kitchen no longer displays the collection of early 19th century recipes, cop- 
ied in 1935 in Spencerian script by my friend Albert Force of Ithaca. In the parlor, a woman was spinning 
wool yarn on a small wheel while another wheel was set up for spinning flax. My grandmother had told 
me of the growing of flax on our family farm and I have some unspun flax and a piece of cloth woven by 
my great grandmother Decker. 

In the blacksmith shop, there were several tools like those which we display in the barn at the Afton 
Museum. One of the wrought iron toasters in our barn was probably made by a craftsman in the Farmers 1 
Museum, according to the design. 

Conversations with the demonstrators and other visitors added greatly to my enjoyment. One man, 
there with his son and his family, said that he doesn’t read much but learns from talking with other people. 

I find that if I don’t talk and ask questions, I miss a lot of interesting information. I also would have seen 
more of the museum buildings if I hadn’t talked so much. There will be another day. 



The Main Barn at the Farmers’ Museum in 
Cooperstown. It was built by Edward Severin 
Clark in 1918. 
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Labor Day Weekend was a time of 
unusual activity for me. I had company, 
and planned and unplanned events 
made it an interesting time. I met up with 
many people, some known and some 
unknown, and in unexpected places. 

Felix, my roomer, works at Frog Pond 
Farms and I take him to work in the 
morning and pick him up at night. On 
Saturday night he needed to stop briefly 
at the Country Store in Afton. There was 
a large motor home from Ohio parked 
at the pumps, but the station was out 
of the needed diesel fuel. We made a 
quick trip to the Sunoco station at Exit 8 
at Bainbridge to fill a five-gallon can to 
bring back to the motor home owner so 
that he could make it there to fill up. 
Saturday, my friend John from Harp- 
er's Ferry, West Virginia, came to visit, along with his dog. He brought cucumbers and 
tomatoes and I had cucumbers from my garden. He made tomato sauce for pasta and 
together we made bread-and-butter pickles, not at all on my schedule. We sampled the 
tomato sauce for supper. 

On Sunday, we combined several events in one all-day trip. I had to drop Felix off at 
work at nine, and then John and I had coffee at Bob’s Diner in Bainbridge. There I visited 
with Ben Taft and his wife about their home on Algerine Street, which was once District 
School No.8. 

We then went on to the Guilford Center Presbyterian Church for a union worship service 
with the Afton Presbyterian Church, both served by Pastor Lynn Shepard of Franklin. 

During Joys and Concerns, I announced that my cousin Walter Brooks of Unadilla had 
had open-heart surgery. I found that the Ives family of Guilford Center is also related to 
Walter through the Van Cotts on the paternal side of the Brooks family. 

John and I spent the rest of the afternoon in Norwich at the Antique Show at the Fair- 
grounds, sponsored by the Chenango County Historical Society. There I met another pre- 
viously unknown shirt-tail relative and saw several other Town Historians, antiques deal- 
ers, and former Bookmobile patrons. 

John went on ahead of me as I spent a lot of time visiting with these acquaintances. 

It was an interesting weekend. 
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LOGO OF THE ASSOCIATION of Public Historians of 
New York State. From letterhead of APHNYS, Region 10 

On September 6, 1 attended the fall meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Public Historians of New York State at the Moore 
Memorial Library in Greene. Many of the historians from 
Chenango County are known to me, but some of the others 
I had never met. 

The morning was devoted to three presentations. The 
first one, on ethics, was by David Palmquist, Head of the 
Chartering Program of the N.Y. State Museum. He con- 
trasted the laws regulating local historians and those regu- 
lating museums and historical societies. I was one of the 
few attending who is both historian and president of an historical society, so the informa- 
tion was doubly valuable. 

Gerald Smith, Broome County and City of Binghamton Historian, spoke on copyright 
law. 

It is quite complicated. Even though anything published before 1923 is supposedly in 
the public domain, there are exceptions. Items may have a copyright even though they are 
not so marked. The photographer who took your wedding photos still has the copyright 
for each image. 

The third speaker was John Girton, Technologies Coordinator for Greene Central 
School. 

He talked about how to set up a PowerPoint Program for presentation on a screen. He 
pointed out that all equipment must be compatible. My complaint is that in many such pro- 
grams, the text is shown on a colored background, which greatly reduces contrast. 

An excellent tour took us to the Greene Historical Society on the second floor of the li- 
brary. Everything is well displayed and labeled. The special exhibit was of wedding gowns 
dating from the 1840’s to the 1990’s. The room was in great contrast to what I found many 
years ago when I evaluated old books there when working for the Four County Library 
System. 

The second tour was of the L.A. Najarian Ribbon Mill, which is celebrating its 75th An- 
niversary on the same site. It is one of only two such mills in the U.S. All ribbons, tapes, 
and straps are made to specific order and there is tremendous variety. Included are mili- 
tary straps, striped tapes for construction workers, and ties for the boxes of Lady Godiva 
candy. Ribbon bands for men’s hats are a specialty. There is constant change to suit 
fashions and special needs. 
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“Munn’s Carbondale Review” was published 
i Carbondale, Pa., by Charles Munn, father of 
larion Munn, longtime kindergarten teacher in 
fton Central school. The issue for Nov. 4, 1905, 
as a great number of ads but little local news, 
here are no personal columns and only a few 
ems about local events. 

One ad which struck my eye was the one for 
ames Drum tor his New Victor Talking Machine 
& Phonograph Parlor. Apparently he sold other 
brands then the Victor models as the illustration is 
of an Edison Home Phonograph of the type which 
plays cylinder records. Time payments were ac- 
cepted so that one could enjoy the machine im- 
mediately. The ad states that “You know that a phonograph is a refining and educating 
I influence, as well as a means of continuous enjoyment”. 

When I was young, we had the old Victrola cabinet with records, which had belonged 
to my Bisbee grandparents in Susquehanna. That, and the radio (WGY Schenectady) 
were our entertainment media. I remember recordings by Enrico Caruso and John Philip 
Sousa. We never added any new records. We eventually bought a new console radio 
with a record player attachment. My first record purchase was an LP, Beethoven’s “Ninth 
Symphony” 

In the Afton Museum are found three old-fashioned phonographs. The oldest one is 
an Edison Cylinder Record Player. It came to the Museum from Merwyn Fenner, along 
with 250 cylinders. It yet has no needle for playing it. It was originally from Mildred Scott’s 
family, next door to the Fenners. The cylinders include vocal and instrumental music and 
recitations such as “The Night Before Christmas.” 

The second one is a Victor Talking Machine with a large horn on an arm. It was 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Clark and was given by Kay Baker. This is in working order 
and plays disc records. The third one is also a Victor Talking Machine and was also given 
by Kay Baker. The horn is smaller. There are no patent dates on any of these machines. 
This third phonograph has a wooden case of 78 RPM records. Included are “Peace 
Forever March’, a Sousa march, and “The Jolly Student”. The tone quality of these old 
records leaves much to be desired. 



A phonograph similar to the first 
Victor Talking Machine described 
in the narrative. 

Picture from 
The World Book,” 1976 
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On Sunday I stopped in at Henry’s 
Drive In for lunch after church. I had 
to wait in line to get a table. 

Two parties were ahead of me, but 
I finally got a booth to myself. After 
I had ordered, a couple came in the 
door looking for a table, so I invited 
them to share my booth. As soon as 
the woman spoke, I recognized her 
British accent. She said that she pre- 
ferred the word “English” when I com- 
mented on it. 

~he couple (he was an electri- 
cian) seemed pleased to have a lo- 
cal person to talk to and asked many 
questions, as I also did. They were 
on a two-and-a-half week tour of the 
Northeast united States. The highlight 
of their trip had been Niagara Falls. They had stayed in Bath the night before and were 
headed to Albany before going to Boston to take their flight back to London, fifty miles from 
their home. 

When I explained that Afton was named for the song “Flow Gently Sweet Afton” by 
| Robert Burns, they did not seem to be familiar with it. They did enjoy the story about the 
secession of Afton from Bainbridge and the choosing of the name Afton. 

I had been in London twice, once in 1960 and again in 1962. so I told them of my experi- 
ences there. The first time, I had taken the boat train from Paris to Calais and then crossed 
the English Channel. I had stayed in a small hotel near Victoria Station. It was one room 
wide and seven stories tall. The owner was Italian and the maid was French. There were 
still many bombed out blocks from World War II. 

On the second trip, London was fogged in, so we had to detour to Prestwick, Scotland, 
shortening my stay in London and also preventing my planned tour to Biddenden, Kent 
County, home of my Bisbee ancestors. 

Pastor Lynn Shepard of the Presbyterian Church and her daughter Kimberly sat back-to- 
back with me. They had both been to London, so I introduced them to the couple, and our 
conversation continued and expanded. It was a very enjoyable and extended lunch hour. 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY, site of the corona- 
tion of William the Conquerer in 106. A favor- 
ite tourist site in London. 

^From postcard sent to 
Marion Munn in 1963) 
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I was invited by Val LaClair to speak to 
the Port Crane Seniors at the Town Hall in 
Port Crane on September 24. 1 know Val and 
her husband Floyd from the Old Onaquaga 
Historical Society and the Colesville 
Historians Advisory Committee. 

My program was about District Schools. 
I have been working on a project about the 
District Schools of Afton for Patricia Scott, 
former City Historian of Norwich. She re- 
cently completed a series on the churches 
of Chenango County for the “Norwich Sun” 
and has now asked each Town Historian 
to furnish her with information about the 
schools of the county. 

This has turned out to be a major proj- 
ect, requiring much research. There is 
ample information about some of Afton’s 
District Schools but almost nothing about 
others. Isabel Meek, a long-time teacher in 
area District Schools, had given several pic- 
tures to the Afton Historical Society several 
years ago, and Pat Stafford had taken color photos of existing school buildings or their sites in 1987. Many no 
longer exist and most of those that still stand are now residences. 

There is some confusion as to the district numbers and the names of some districts have changed. 
Also there were Joint Districts which overlapped town boundaries into Bainbridge, Colesville, Coventry, and 
Sanford. Some schools, entirely in other towns, ware included in the Afton school system. Examples are 
Coventryville, Perch Pond, and Vallonia Springs. The Broome County maps show the location of several 
schools but give no number for the district. 

I also collected information about New York State school laws from the published reports of 19th century 
School Commissioners. Morgan Lewis, owner of three Great Lots in what is now Afton, later became Governor 
of New York and, in 1804, under his administration, some of the first laws regarding Common Schools were 
enacted. I had also acquired four memoirs of District School teachers from Afton and Colesville. I used these 
for my program, rather than give details of the schools in Afton, since I was in the Town of Fenton. 

The account of my grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, and that of Isabel Meek gave interesting information 
about the students, the duties of the teacher, and the state of the school houses. Quite a few of the attending 
seniors had gone to District Schools and some of them told of their experiences. 


THE MELONDY HILL SCHOOLHOUSE 

where John A. Davis, founder of what is now 
Davis College in Johnson City, attended 
school. (Picture from Isabel Meek) 
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On Sunday, Oct. 5, Pastor Lynn Shepard of the Afton Pres- 
byterian Church, led a worship sen/ice at the Good Shep- 
herd-Fairview Home in Binghamton. Members of the church 
choir accompanied her. 

As in our regular services in Afton, choir director Diane 
Gardner pre-records the introit and anthem and then can 
lead the choir as it sings to the music. Sunday we sang stan- 
dard favorites that would be familiar to the residents of the 
home. Our accompanist for the hymns was Good Shepherd- 
Fairview resident, Joan Bunce Pearsall, a former Nineveh 
resident and member of the Class of 1 942 of Afton Cen- 
tral School. Pastor Lynn had adapted her service from our 
morning worship program. Her brief sermon was on the Ten 
Commandments. 

Shortly before the appointed time of 3:30, residents began 
to come into the library, which is also fitted as a chapel. A 
good number were in wheelchairs. They were attentive to the 
service and we heard some excellent singing voices. 

Before and after the service, we had some good convex 
sations with residents and learned something of their pasts. 
One man recalled singing in a Barbershop Quartet in his 
younger days. The bass singer died and a replacement could 
not be found, so the group disbanded. He enjoyed the music 
of our choir. A lady told me that her birthday was on Christ- 
mas Day. She regretted not having birthday parties as her 
friends did. I told her that my sister Sylvia, born on Dec. 23, 
had the same regrets. 

Some of our former church members, such as John Pluta 
and Madeline Mehlin, were physically unable to be pres- 
ent. They are, however regularly visited by the Cares and 
Concerns Committee of our church. In former years there 
was quite a large population of former Afton residents in the 
home. 

The Good Shepherd-Fairview Home resulted from the merger of two institutions: the first 
Episcopalian and the second Presbyterian. The present home, just off Fairview Avenue, 
has been expanded several times. My first visit there was with my Grandmother Decker to 
call on her girlhood friend, Carrie Taggart DeLong, 


CARRIE TAGGART 
DELONG, an early 
resident of the then 
Fairview home. 
She was a girlhood 
friend of Daisy Hurd 
Decker. 


Picture 
bum of 
Decker 


from al- 
Daisy Hurd 
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JOHN BURTON WOODRUFF 

last Civil War veteran n Afton, 
on an early Afton Fair float by the 
GAR. 

Photo from the 
Afton Historical Society 


This past week has been one of Civil War history 
for me. I have been reviewing my card file of Civil War 
soldiers who have a connection with Afton. The names 
come from the Town Clerk’s ledger of enlistees in 1863, 
members orVanaerburg Post 12, G.A.R.from the “History 
of Chenango and Maa'son Counties”, from a list in “Cen- 
tennial Minutes’ comp.ied by William Farley in 1957, and 
from a list of veterans wno attended the 60th birthday of 
veteran Rufus Lord in ' 906. 

! also came across other sources not recorded in my 
file. An example is an coituary for John Burton Woodruff, 
the iast Civil War soldier iving in Afton. He died in 1906 at 
age 87 at the home of his niece, Mrs. Lawrence Carroll. 
He had enlisted in Co. B. 5th Reg. of Volunteer Artillery on 
Sept.5. 1864 and was mustered out at Harper’s Ferry on 
June 22, 1865. 

Nick Caldiero has been entering all of this data on the computer so that it will be coordinated, 
found that I have many names that he does not have, so have made copies for him. I also have 
oeen checking birth and death dates in local cemetery records to maKe the information as complete as 
possible. 

On Sunday, Oct. 12. the Coventry Museum Association presenteo a program honoring Private He- 
zekiah Knickerbocker, who is buried in Union Cemetery, just across me road from Coventry Methodist 
Church, where the program was held. Private Knickerbocker was a member of Co. G, 8th New York 
Cavalry. 

Several speakers provided a varied program. Sally Horton Nuzzolese, read Civil War letters from her 
ancestor Hezekiah. Douglas Oakes gave an account of area battles and the Cavalry at Cedar Creek, 
Va.. where Hezekiah was taken prisoner. Bill Searfoss told of conditions at Salisbury Prison and the 
exchange of prisoners. Phyllis Adams, as Civil War nurse Sophronia E. Bucklin, spoke about camp and 
hospital service during the Civil War. 

Mary Hamilton and Doug and Joyce Besemer provided appropriate period music and Pastor Veleda 
Banta read a prayer from a Civil War era prayer book. 

At the ceremony in Union Cemetery, flowers were placed on the grave and the Living History Guild 
and North/South Skirmish Group gave the Memorial Gunfire Gunfire Salute. Taps was played by Doug 
Besemer and the church bells tolled. 
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There is much lore about In- 
dian mounds and burial grounds 
in our area, but I can find little 
documentation on the subject. 
About 1913, Julian Campbell, a 
photographer from Binghamton, 
took a picture of a supposed In- 
dian mound, located across the 
D.& H. tracks near Kirby Flats 
on Route 7. It was an elongated 
mound surrounded by otherwise 
flat fields. Many years ago, it was 
graded down for agricultural pur- 
poses and is now hardly notice- 
able. If it were an Indian burial 
mound, I am sure that there 
would have been much publicity 

about bones and artifacts found there. 

I was recently told that there is also an Indian mound on Melondy Hill. Other lore relates 
that there was an Indian burying ground on the East Side in Afton, just past the Jericho 
Farm Bed and Breakfast. According to the story, the fog that creeps across the highway 
there is the spirits of the deceased. As far as I have been able to learn, the Iroquois of this 
part of New York buried their dead in shallow pits, along with tools and accessories to aid 
them in their trip to the next world. 

Much of the history of American Indians is sketchy, with only approximate dates, estab- 
lished by archaeology. The Iroquois were probably in New York State in the 14th century. 
Their confederacy consisted if five tribes. From the Hudson River westward they were the 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. Each tribe had a north-south 
strip placing Afton in that of the Oneida from whom Gov. George Clinton purchased what 
is now Afton and Bainbridge in 1785. 

The Adena and Hopewell Indian civilizations existed long before the Iroquois Confed- 
eration, occupying most of the eastern United States from the Great Lakes tq the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Hopewell group died out about 350 A.D. and the Adena group about 200 A.D. 
The cause is not known for sure. The Adena group extended into New York State just 
about to the border of the Southern Tier. Both of these groups were mound builders, cen- 
tering in the Ohio River Valley. A drawing of an excavation about 1850 shows the several 
tiers of skeletons and artifacts. Much labor and tons of earth were required to build such 
a mound. 



PHOTO OF A SUPPOSED INDIAN MOUND be- 
tween Afton and Bainbridge. 

Photo by Julian Campbell about 1913 
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A trip to Binghamton on Oct. 24 was an interesting experi- 
ence. It revealed what a melting pot city Binghamton really is. 

My Iraqi friend Emad, a Muslim, had invited me to come there 
to go out for coffee. He drives but is handicapped and walks 
with difficulty with a walker, so I drove my car. 

Our first stop was the Broome County Public Library where 
Emad returned and took out film cassettes. At the check-out 
desk was a man from Iran, although he said he was Persian, 
the people of ancient Iran. He, Emad, and the girl at the desk 
(well known to Emad) conversed and I was introduced. While 
we were talking a Sikh from India came in wearing a bright 
yellow turban. 

As Emad was choosing his new films, African Americans 
were coming in and out and a young Oriental was using a 
nearby computer. 

After the library stop, we drove to Emad’s favorite Dunkin 
Donuts on Main Street. There, Emad was greeted by several 
Iraqi friends and another man who said he was Turkish. They 
all apparently live in that neighborhood. As we waited in line for 
our coffee and donuts, two women were behind us. 

They chose a table beside us and we got into an animated 
conversation. 

The most vocal lady said that she was born in Greece, but 
had moved to Egypt when she was a girl and then to the United 
States. She loved to tell jokes and anecdotes and kept us well 
entertained. Having lived in Egypt, she knew a little Arabic and 
spoke to Emad in that language, translating it to mean “I want to give you a great big kiss.” 
She claimed that was one of the few phrases she could remember. The other woman was 
born in this country, so she and I were the odd ones of the day. 

When she said that she was an American, I reminded her that we were all Americans as 
we were all U.S. citizens, as far as I know. 

In return, the group enjoyed my stories of ancestors who arrived in America in the 17th 
century and that the Deckers moved to where I live in 1866. 

They found it extraordinary that I still sleep in the room where I was born. I am looking 
forward to listening to Vousif Jamil Al-Saka, an Iraqi Presbyterian from Baghdad, who will 
be speaking at the Afton Presbyterian Church on Oct. 28. 

; v : i > 3v:ri' iVj i r 



THE STAR AND 
CRESCENT 
are the symbol 
of Islam. The 
Koran contains 
many stories of 
Prophets from the 
Old Testament 
and stories of 
Jesus from the 
New Testament. 
Drawing from 
World Book 
Encyclopedia, 
1976 
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I was thinking the other day how much 
things have changed in my lifetime. My 
first profession was farming and I grew 
up on the farm. When I was a boy, we still 
used horses for work such as skidding 
logs, mowing, and spreading manure. I 
remember that it was all I could do to get 
the harness up onto a horse. 

We did have a hayloader so we did not 
have to pitch hay onto a wagon. After a 
while we used a flat-bed truck which was 
much easier to get up the barn bridge 
than a wagon. My father’s first tractor was 
a Fordson, but the first one that I drove 
was a McCormick-Deering. We later had John Deeres, Massey Harris and Massey Ferguson. 

Our first baler was a large John Deere which used wire with wooden blocks to separate the 
bales. It required a whole crew to drive the tractor, place th blocks Between the bales, and then 
thread the wire through from one side and then hook the ends on the other side. Neven Schultes’ 
boys then ran behind to line up the bales for picking them up with a truck. The later baler with a 
thrower could toss the bales right into a wagon towed behind. 

Today a hot. steamy haymow is not needed as evidenced by the rows of white-clad round 
bales left in rows to be carried to the barn when needed. Corn and grain harvesting is much 
easier and more efficient now. The com combine separates oats or wheat from the stalks and 
chaff so that the kernels are ready for the storage bin and the straw is left in windrows ready for 
baling. Edwin Wood of Belden Hill was the first to use a combine on our farm, a great wonder. 
The threshing machine has long been obsolete. 

Corn is also picked, husked, and shelled by one machine operation which may do six rows at 
once. My painting of Erastus Fisher, who lived next door on the Page farm, shows him husking 
corn in the corner of his barn, a task no longer 

necessary, as are the husKing bees of old times. 

My career as a librarian was much different from today’s work. The card catalog is a thing 
of the past and everything is done elecronically. Even the “Cybermobile” is connected with the 
Four County Library System with a satellite dish. I declined appearing at a Career Day at school 
because I am way out of date in that field since my retirement in 1991 . 



Barnet Decker mowing with horses as 
was still done in the 1930’s. 

Photo from Daisy Hurd Decker album 
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I have a small book, bound in brown suede leather. 
On the cover is stamped in gold “O.N.S. 1917-. It is the 
yearbook of Oneonta Normal School. As it was a two-year 
course there were only Juniors and Seniors, among whom 
were three local girls. 

The faculty consisted of Dr. Percy I. Bugby, Principal, 
and six men plus 27 women. There was not a single male 
in the Senior Class. The names which I recognized were 
Wahneta I. Demeree, Gladys Grover, and Marion M. 
Munn. I believe that Wahneta Demeree was the daughter 
of Emerson Demeree, editor of the “Harpursville Budget.” 
Her married name was Christian. Gladys Grover was a sis- 
ter of my uncle, Arthur Grover and was from Coventry. She 
taught many years in Westchester County and her son, 
Dudley Nash, visits sometimes in Afton. 

Marion Munn was a long-time kindergarten teacher in 
Afton Central School. 

Oneonta Normal School, founded in 1889, was one of 
twelve schools in New York State for the training of teach- 
ers. The first was at Albany, founded in 1844. Others were 
established over the years from 1863 to 1893. All of these 
schools were advanced to four-year courses in 1948 and 
could confer degrees. They are now designated as State 
Teachers Colleges under the University of the State of 
New York. 

Another yearbook that I have is the “O-EN-ESS” for 
1933. The faculty of 47 was still mostly women. There were only six men out of the total 
140 Seniors pictured. As in the earlier days of teacher training, most women expected to 
teach only until marriage and then raise a family. 

In 1933, there were again three names which I recognized. Edith Buman Hoyt was my 
neighbor at the top of Midland Road. Ruth Hawkins Pease grew up on Hawkins Road 
in the Town of Sanford. Marian Nesbitt Estes grew up on the Nesbitt farm on Route 7 
between Afton and Nineveh. She was a student when my mother taught at Afton High 
School and then was my third grade teacher. 

An earlier graduate of Oneonta was Isabelle Seely Jennings, about 1892. Her collec- 
tions formed the nucleus for the Afton Historical Society’s Museum. 



116 South Main Street 
Afton, NY 13730 



Marion M. Munn, 
graduate of Oneonta 
Normal School in 
1917. She was kin- 
dergarten teacher in 
Afton for many years. 

Photo from 
“O.N.S. 1917” 
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I was saddened to leam of the death of John Pluta on Nov. 1 1 , 
2008. I had known him for many years. He and his wife Virginia 
were residents of the Good Shepherd Fairview Home, where 
she died in 2005 after 61 years of marriage. 

John’s obituary made no mention of Afton, but he had a strong 
connection with our town and school. I talked with his son John 
while looking at photos from his father’s life. One was of John, 
Sr., proudly holding his Cornell diploma, I believe in 1939. 1 have 
a similar one of myself in 1 951 . He then served 42 months in the 
U.S. Army during World War II. In the Military Room of the 
Aftom Museum is a picture of John Pluta looking very 
distinguished in his uniform. The framed photos were taken by 
garageman Ward Williams of servicemen when they were home 
on leave. 

After the war, John came to Afton to teach Vocational Agriculture. 
The Afton Central School yearbook for 1947 shows him with the 
Afton Aggies group of Future Farmers of America. 

Robert Hotaling, still often seen in town, was among those in 
the picture. 

In the next yearbook, Francis Secrest had replaced John Pluta 
as the Vocational Agriculture teacher. It must be at that time 
that John moved to Deposit where he served as Guidance Director. He also served as 
Guidance Counselor at Maine-Endwell High School. 

While in Afton, John first boarded at the home of Jesse and Lillis Barr on 

Pleasant Avenue. I remember once riding with him to Ithaca while I was a student at 

Cornell and he was teaching in Afton. 

He was very interested in football and worked closely with Coach Fred Crane at Afton 
Central School. He took many films of Afton’s games with other schools. The Afton 
Historical Society showed some of them which attracted many former players. 

John and Virginia Pluta attended the Afton Presbyterian Church and in 1985 their son 
John and his wife Virginia joined the church which they attended until they moved to 
Norwich. 

I often saw John and his wife at Good Shepherd, especially at Christmas time. 



John Pluta in his 
World War II uni- 
form. Photo from 
Afton Historical 
Society. 
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On Nov. 22, 1 attended an Eagle 
Court of Honor for Daniel Klutts, son 
of Darryl and Beth Klutts of Harpurs- 
ville. The ceremony was held at St. 
Luke's Museum in Harpursville. It 
was the first Boy Scout event of 
any kind which I had ever attended. 
Members and leaders of Troop 180 
led the program which was very im- 
pressive. These scouts are on the 
way to becoming Trustworthy, Loyal, 
Helpful, Friendly, Courteous, Kind, 
Obedient, Cheerful, Thrifty, Brave, 
Clean, and Reverent, all goals of 
Scout Law. 

Scouting was founded in Great 
Britain by Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
in 1907 with the first Scout Manual 
printed in 1908. 

William D. Boyce, an American aided by a Boy Scout while travelling in Great Britain in 1910, founded 
the group in the U.S. 

Daniel Beard became the National Scout Commissioner in 1910 and continued until his death in 
1941. 

The President of the U.S. is the Honorary President of the Boy Scouts and the first Jamboree in 1 937 
was held at the foot of the Washington Monument at the invitation of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Three age levels of scouts are involved. Cub Scouting, which began in 1930 included boys aged 
8-10. Scouting boys must be at least 11 years old. Explorer Scouts include high school boys at least 
14 years of age. Included are the stages of Tenderfoot, Second Class, First Class, Star Scouts, Life 
Scouts, and Eagle Scouts. 

An Eagle Scout, such as Daniel Klutts, must have earned 10 required merit badges plus 14 other 
merit badges. He must also pass strict character, service, and leadership requirements. 

Afton’s first Boy Scout Troop No.51 was organized about 1 921 by a dentist, Dr. Kennedy. It was spon- 
sored by Clifford-Holmes Post of the American Legion. The first official charter on record is from 1931 
with Howard Wier as Scoutmaster and Donald Whitson as assistant. The first available roster of 1936 
lists 19 boys. Harold Slater, Glenn Swart, and Fay Todd are still to be seen in town. 

In the 1940’s, an Explorer Unit was added and the first Cub Pack was organized about 1954. 



An early Afton Boy Scout Troop at the head of 
Railroad Avenue, next to the present Afton Grill 
and Bakery. Can anyone name any of them? 



in Unadilla. 
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Several years ago, Olga Waller and Walter Rose taped 
interviews with older people who had been long-time residents 
of Afton. These tapes have never been transcribed and 
Nick Caldiero, a member of the Afton Historical Society, has 
undertaken this task. The sound quality of the tapes is very 
poor, as I discovered when I considered using some of them for 
programs for the Historical Society. 

The tape that Nick is now working on is by Frances Fenner 
who lived on Orchard Street. Her father and grandfather were 
ministers in the Church of the Brethren which has headquarters 
in Elgin, IL. They served as missionaries in Gujarat, India for 
several years and Frances was born there. The family returned to 
the U.S. when she was about 12 years old. 

Frances told many stories about her early life and also much 
about her life in Afton. Nick is not an Afton native, so he is not 
familiar with some of the names and places spoken about. Hence, 
he prepared a list of questions for me to fill in with the answers. 

Some questions have to do with the names of people. For 
instance, who is Kenny Landers? Having lived here all my life, 
I know that Frances was speaking of Ken Elander, who was 
manager of the local Grand Union Store. Another name was C. Woodson, which I have never heard of. 
I suspect that, with the blurring by the poor sound, it might be Cornelia Whitson. Other people asked 
about are Wayland Guy, Ed Benedict, Mattie Harper, Gertrude Crane, Bert Lord, Margaret Gregg Lord, 
Bird Estes, and Bessie Potter, all of whom I remember. Most of them were near neighbors of the 
Fenners. 

There are also questions about the locations of places. Merwyn Fenner worked at Herkimer’s Red 
and White Store which was where the Afton Village Variety Store is now located. The more recent 
Brigg’s Lumber Company was also asked about. Another question was about the location of former 
hop houses in the Town of Afton. Having done a paper on “Hop Growing", I could place the one which 
became the Fenner home, the small barn on the former Arthur Grover home, and one on Corbin Road, 
near Bennettsville. 

It pays to be elderly. 



FRANCES FENNER, 

subject of a taped inter- 
view. from Farm Bureau 
Insurance Co. adver- 
tisement, 1955. 
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Vox. VI 


New York City 


Title page of an issue of “The News Outline” of 1928. 

From Walter Rose 


An Elementary Story of the New* 


Week of January 30-February 3, 1928 



An interesting elementary 
school newspaper for the year 
1928 is ‘The News Outline”, 
published in New York and 
Columbus, Ohio. It belonged to 
Marian Redmond Rose, mother 
of Walter Rose. Many of the 
items are about subjects still 
relevant today. 


President Coolidge was in 


Havana, Cuba, for the sixth Pan-American Conference. Its purpose was to promote peace which was not 
then prevailing. In January of 1928, there were 2,400 U.S. Marines stationed in Nicaragua to drive out or 
capture General Sandino. Seven marines were killed and many were injured that month. 

The National Parks were another concern. Sugar pine groves in a part of Yosemite National Park not 
owned by the U.S. government were in danger of being cut over by private loggers. A protest movement was 
afoot. 

Natural disasters were occurring and victims needed help. In 1928 there were still 71,000 people being 
cared for by the Red Cross as a result of the Mississippi flood of 1927. 

Communications innovations were making great advances in connecting people on different continents. 
The first transatlantic telephone call had been made on January 7, 1927 from New York to London. Service 
to Belgium began on January 19, 1928 and to Germany in February 1928. 

Polar exploration was a big newsmaker in 1928. Richard E. Byrd announced that he would begin the 
exploration of Antarctica about September 1 0th with a crew of 50-60 men. Umberto Nobile, Roald Amundsen, 
and Lincoln Ellsworth flew over the North Pole in the dirigible “Norge” in preparation for making a scientific 
investigation of the Arctic. 

Charles A. Lindbergh was still making headlines. In 1928 he was on a Central America flight tour. His 
plane, “The Spirit of St. Louis”, in which he had crossed the Atlantic, was placed in the Smithsonian Institution 
on April 30, 1928. It may still be seen there. 

Travel by dirigible was showing great promise. The first non-stop flight from New York to Panama took forty 
hours. The dirigible “Pride of the Navy” landed on the aircraft carrier “Saratoga” demonstrating a possibility 
for refuelling at sea. 

Correction: The name Olgo Waller ms mistakenly given as the recorder of tapes with Walter Rose in this 
column on December 4th. It should have been Genevieve Wallace. 


— Charles J. Decker 
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Last week, the Afton Historical So- 
ciety received a much appreciated gift 
from Mary Eliza Beth Hayes Tucker of 
Scituate, Mass. It is a ledger, which her 
father kept when he purchased and ren- 
ovated the Landers homestead which he 
named Jericho Farm. It is now the Jeri- 
cho Farm Inn Bed and Breakfast. 

Ebenezer Landers, a Revolutionary 
War soldier, and his wife Olive came 
to the property from Lenox, Mass., in 
1786. Ebenezer built a log cabin as his 
first home on Great Lot 58. 

The frame farmhouse was built in the 
early 19th century by his son Solomon, 
whose portrait hangs in the Afton Mu- 
seum. Ebenezer died Feb. 15, 1846 at 
age 87. 

Solomon was bom in Jericho, now Afton, in 1798. He was twice married, first to Mary Carpen- 
ter, who died in 1829, and then to her sister, Elizabeth Carpenter. Their son, Charles Samuel Land- 
ers, bom in 1826, became the next owner of the farm. He spent from 1850 to 1865 in California 
with the Gold Rush. Charles died in 1904 and was survived by two unmarried sisters, Sarah and 
Margaret, and a nephew Arthur Landers Fisher, whose mother Olive Landers had married Andrew 
J. Fisher in 1861. The three shared the house. 

It was from Arthur Fisher that Dr. Hayes purchased the old home in 1931. He kept, in great 
detail, the record of all expenses incurred in the purchase and renovation. 

Most of the supplies and work were supplied by local businesses and people with several 
exceptions. 

The architect for the project was Arthur T. Lacey & Son, which firm had designed the new 
Afton High School in 1908. Many names familiar to me are listed Gertrude Huntley was Collector 
for Town, State, and County taxes, while Wesley Handy was Collector for Village Taxes. He also 
collected the water dues. Carrol Vail was Collector for School taxes. Homer D. Owens did the title 
search and Irving Tillman recorded the deed. 

Much of the lumber came from A. Roberson & Son of Binghamton and the Doric columns, 
added to the front of the house, came from VanCott Lumber. The kitchen dumb-waiter came from 
Babcock, Hinds & Underwood. 

An early project was the planting of 2000 seedling trees. The Hayes family moved into their 
new home on Oct. 31, 1931. 



The Landers homestead as it looked about 
1913. Photo by Julian Campbell of Binghamton. 
Published as postcard by Marshall Hill of 
Afton 
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A decorated Christmas tree 
in a pagoda, similar to the 
one in Afton’s Foster Park. 


On Dec.25, Americans celebrated Christmas 
in observance of the birth of Jesus Christ. The 
exact date of that event is not known, but the first 
celebration was in the 4th century and coincided 
with the Roman observance of the winter sol- 
stice. The Romans decorated their homes with 
greenery and lights and gave gifts to children and 
the poor. 

Because Christmas had this connection to the 
solstice, the Pilgrims of Massachusetts did not 
celebrate the holiday. They considered it to be a 
“human invention” and another Roman “corrup- 
tion”. People coming to the New World from other 
backgrounds soon changed this attitude. 

In the early days, it was not always certain on 
which days the birth of Christ and his baptism 
were celebrated. In many cultures, Dec. 25 was 
the birthday and Epiphany, Jan. 6, was the bap- 
tism. Sometimes both were observed on Epipha- 
ny. Today, we consider Epiphany to be the time 


of the visit by the Magi. 

The Christmas tree seems to have originated in Germany. When that country became 
Christianized, St. Boniface dedicated the fir tree to the Holy Child to replace the sacred 
oak of the pagan god Odin. The English also adopted similar customs of the decorated 
evergreen tree. Today it is a most common symbol of the season in America as one may 
see in the homes and along Main Street in Afton. 

When I was young, small hemlock trees were plentiful on our farm so they were the 
tree of choice, even though they dried up and soon shed their needles. One of my earliest 
memories of Christmas Eve, after we children had gone to bed, was to hear my mother 
call out “Help! Help! Bernett! The tree is falling over”. The fact that she was decorating it 
and that she called my father dispelled any illusion that Santa Claus might be involved. 

In the Afton Presbyterian Church, we decorate a tree in the Parish House and place 
greens and ornaments there and in the sanctuary. This year is the 50th anniversary of 
the decorating of the sanctuary. In 1958, Rev. Nicholas Bruinix was our new pastor and 
was bringing innovations. I had been to Kings Lawn Presbyterian Church, my uncle’s 
church in Brooklyn. 

There, they had the windows decorated with sprays of greens with red bows. That was 
our inspiration. 
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Historic Fraunces Tavern in New York City. Stereo 
card from Charles Decker, Town Historian. 


Fraunces Tavern, at the cor- 
ner of Broad and Pearl Streets 
in Manhattan, is one of the old- 
est buildings in New York City. It 
was built in 1719 as a residence 
by Etienne de Lancey, a wealthy 
Huguenot. In 1762, it was pur- 
chased by Samuel Fraunces, a 
West Indian, who opened it as 
the Queen’s Head Tavern. The 
building was purchased by the 
Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion who restored it in 1904- 
1907. It contains many historical 
displays. In 2001 it was again 


closed for renovation at which time it was damaged by fire. 

It was in the Long Room of the Fraunces Tavern that General George Washington said farewell to his offi- 
cers on Dec. 4, 1783. He filled a glass with wine and pronounced a farewell benediction. He then shook hands 
and embraced each person present. Upon leaving the tavern, he passed through a corps of light artillery and 
then walked with his generals to the Whitehall Ferry. 

On Dec. 19 he arrived at Annappolis, Maryland, where the Congress was in session, and resigned his 
position as Commander of the U.S. Army. 

When he was elected President, Washington returned to New York City, then the capital, for his inaugu- 
ration. Apparently he had been impressed by Samuel Fraunces whom he hired as steward for his official 
household. 

I went once to the Fraunces Tavern for dinner with my brother and sister-in-law, Ray and Mary Decker. It 
must have been in the early 1970’s as the Twin Towers opened in 1973 and the first tower was then under 
construction. As I was not wearing a suit jacket, I had to rent one from a selection kept on hand for such 
exigencies. 

A brochure from 1976-1977 states that the dining area was located in the Governor Clinton Room, of 
federal style. The menu from that occasion lists the Washington Cocktail as a special. Open Monday through 
Friday, each day had a special priced at $4.25. Broiled prime sirloin steak was $7.95. The specialty of the 
house was baked chicken a la Washington. 

The drawing on the menu cover is the exact same view of the tavern as the stereoscope picture except for 
the placing of the flags. The view was published by H.G. White Co. of Chicago, New York, and London with a 
patent date of 1903. 

/ ll M 
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I recently had an appar- 
ently unsolvable mystery. 
Nick Caldiero has been 
sorting and organizing ma- 
terials at the Afton Muse- 
um. Among the pictures is 
one of a very Victorian rail- 
road station with no identifi- 
cation. Nick left a note ask- 
ing “Where is this?” We are 
debating on what to do with 
items that have no relation 
to Afton’s history. 

I showed the picture to 
some of my railroad friends 
at our coffee round table, 
but it is not a D&H Station that they might have known in their work. Marge Bussey, 
who often sits at an adjoining table, thought that it might be the station at Halcottsville in 
Delaware County where she grew up. She brought in a picture of that station, but it was 
not the same. 

The mystery was unexpectedly solved in a Christmas gift from Marie Oswald Karasin 
of Ithaca. The gift was a packet of eight note cards with pictures of old railroad stations. 
The very top ca rH had a drawing of the unknown station from a slightly different angle. 
The sign, not visioie in the other picture, says “Hammondsport.” 

The other drr !ngs 3 of stations in Owego, Flemingville, Oneonta, Ithaca, Canandai- 
gua, Bath and ^ooperstown. They are on a variety of rail lines. 

The Afton station was built about 1867 when the Albany & Susquehanna Railroad was 
completed through the valley. It had an addition sometime many years ago. The line later 
became the De ware & Hudson. In more recent times, the building was moved to the 
Susquehanna rwer bank from its spot between the railroad tracks and was converted 
into a restaurant. Adr ns and further changes have been made, but the original wait- 
ing room is much the ne as a present dining room. Known as the River Club, it is now 
closed. 

Several other railroad stations have been converted to other uses. The one in Vestal 
was moved to a place next to the Vestal Library and now serves as a museum. Others 
have become restaurants. Unfortunately many of these old landmarks have been allowed 
to fall into ruin. 
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Among items left at my door by Walter 
Rose is “Ransom’s Family Receipt Book”, 
published in Buffalo in 1914. It contains reci- 
pes for food and also household hints. It also 
has advertisements for patent medicines. 
There are recipes for potato rolls, steamed 
peas, stuffed onions, rabbit pot-pie, and veal 
loaf. 

Trasks Ointment cures bronchitis, spas- 
modic affections, pleurisy, and sore throats 
plus numerous other ailments. Dishes and 
liquids for invalids include barley water, egg 
lemonade, jelly water, orange whey, butter- 
milk pop, and calves foot jelly. 

Papers and hand-written notebooks from 
members of my family also contain all kinds 
of recipes for the ills of humans and animals 
plus directions for making various products. 
My great aunt, Leonora Knox Decker, kept 
several such recipes in her lap desk. One is “5 
cts worth of sugar put in pail cold water over 
night-will set the color of calico that will fade”. 
Another is for Bonanza Salve which contains 
“3 lbs Resin, 1/2 lb Mutton Tallow, 1/2 lb Bees 
Wax, 1/2 lb Camphor gum”. After being melt- 
ed over the fire, the mixture is pulled like taffy. 
It was good for cuts. 

My great grandfather, Griffin S. Hurd, wrote down several horse medicines in his 
book. To cure a spavin (lameness in the hock joint) “take 1 Oz of hartshorn, 1 Oz of 
Organum Oyl, 1 Oz of Oil of Spike, 3 Oz of alchahall, 2 or 3 of Soft Soap”. A cure for the 
sore back of horses reads “Dissolve half an ounce of blue vitriol in a pint of watter and 
wet the ingured part with it fore or five times a day”. 

Charles Hurd, a brother of Griffin, also left a booklet of recipes written in a neat leg- 
ible script with some artistic doodlings. 

Some are duplicates from his brother’s book. To make putty “Take Spanish white and 
lincet Oil”. To make hair dye “Take one ounce of spirits of Hartshorn one dram of niterict 
of silver”. The people were educated only in common schools and were poor spellers. 



Page from recipe book of Charles 
Hurd, dated March 1, 1858. 

Doodling at bottom. 

From Charles Decker 



ffiT/oq 
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DEFINITION OF A HOSPITAL FROM WORLD BOOK, 
1976 : 

HOSPITAL is an institution that provides medical services 
for a community. The doctors, nurses, and other person- 
nel of a hospital work to restore health to sick and injured 
people, they also try to prevent disease and maintain health 
throughout the community. In addition, a hospital serves as 
a center for medical education and research. 


both times I had appointments with the surgeon. The first one had to 

be cancelled. 

I have had other surgeries. The first was a tonsillectomy in July, 1935, during the peak 
of the flood of that year. It took place at the Bainbridge Hospital which occupied the site 
of the parking lot back of the NBT Bank. Several of us boys from Afton School were there 
overnight at the same time. 

I don’t remember much about the operation, but I do remember the choice vocabulary 
of one of the boys as he came to from the anesthesia. Also, one of the nurses said to 
another “If the siren blows, that means that the Colliersville Dam has broken”. That an- 
nouncement, not meant for us, was not very comforting. 

About 1979, I had a liver biopsy at Wilson Hospital, the only other time when I have 
stayed overnight. This was a simple procedure and I expected to feel normal afterwards. 
I had parked my car in the hospital parking lot and had planned to visit the newly opened 
Oakdale Mall. However, my energy level was so low that I drove directly home. 

Twice, I have had cataract surgery, the first at Lourdes Hospital about eleven years 
ago and the second at Chenango Memorial Hospital about a year-and-a-half ago. What 
I remember most about the first occasion was I was scheduled for the surgery at 9:30 
a.m. but was not taken to the operating room until noon. My driver came to pick me up 
at the expected time, but could not find me. 

At the second cataract surgery, I remember how quickly I was received, operated on, 
and was on my way home, with no discomfort at all. 

For last Wednesday, I probably will remember most the nurse that came into the wait- 
ing room with a chart, looked at me, and said “You are Charles Decker. And you are 82 
)fi years old?” I was very flattered, by her unbelief. 

All of these occasions involved kind people on the staffs, those that transported me, 
and those, especially this week, who have done special things for me. Iff XX f ^ 
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Last Wednesday, 
I had hernia surgery 
at Wilson Hospital in 
Johnson City. It was 
a fairly simple proce- 
dure with the surgery, 
a recovery period, 
and the return home 
the same day. My 
main worry was that 
the roads would be 
bad as they had been 





Country Living magazine has a 
monthly column with the title “Collecting: 
what is it? what is it worth?” Readers 
send in pictures with questions about 
some object which they own. It is interest- 
ing to me as a long-time collector since I 
sometimes spot an item with which I am 
familiar. 

Such was the case in the October 
2005 issue of Country Living. Picture 
no. 3 is of a swing churn exactly like one 
in the barn of the Afton Museum. The 
churn is painted yellow with black letter- 
ing and stencilling which states that it is a 
DAVIS SWING CHURN at Afton “Davis Swing Churn, No. 4. Pat. May 1,77, 
Museum barn. Sept. 9,79. Manuf’d by Vermont Farm 

Photo by Charles Decker Machinery, Bellows Falls, Vt.” The price 

quoted in the column makes it one of the 
more valuable items in Afton’s collection. 

This churn is very easy to use. It is suspended on rods attached to cross arms at the 
sides. A housewife could sit beside it, shelling peas or feeding the baby, and keep it in 
motion with an occasional push. Even a child could easily do the job. 

Also in the Museum Barn is a barrel churn called the “Belle Churn”, made by J. 
McDermaid of Rockford. Illinois. This one is turned over and over by a crank and re- 
quired unlimited attention and considerable muscle power to bring about the separation 
of the butter from the milk. Temperature, breed of cattle and kind of feed all affected the 
flavor and quality. 

A third type of churn is the dasher churn which also requires arm power and con- 
stant attention for the considerable length of time for the butter to come. Dasher churns 
could be of decorated stoneware or of wood similar to a small barrel. Our Museum 
stoneware churn was made by G. Hart & Son of Sherburne, N.Y. 

A great improvement for churning with a dasher churn was the tread mill. It could be 
hooked up to the dasher with a long arm which was raised and lowered by the driving 
wheel. The treadmill was usually operated by a dog, but a sheep could also be used. 
A visitor to the Museum barn said that his father made him walk the tread mill when he 
was a boy. 
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On January 14, I had surgery at Wilson Hospital in 
Johnson City. Prior to surgery, I was assigned to No. 7, 
a waiting area where information was given and where 
my possessions were placed in a closet. An attendant 
took my wallet and checkbook to put in a locked place. I 
kept my watch, leaving it in the cupboard when I went to 
the operating room. 

Later, when I got home, I could not find my watch, a 
month-old Timex. I searched my pockets and phoned 
back to the hospital, but it was nowhere to be found. 
Nearly two weeks later, I washed a load of dark clothes 
including the jeans which I had been wearing at the 
hospital. When I switched them to the dryer, I spotted 
a strap with a buckle protruding from the wet laundry. It 
was my missing watch, none the worse for its washing. 
Water repellent, it still runs as well as ever. 

My first watch was a Bulova, given to me by my par- 
ents as a high school graduation gift in 1943. It was a 
nice watch, but without the durability for daily wear doing 
farm work. It was at the jeweler’s for repairs too often. 

Later I had a gold pocket watch, not antique but not 
new either. 

It served well, kept in the pocket of my jeans. One day 
I slipped and fell on the milkhouse steps and broke the 
watch when I landed on it. It was then that I bought my 
first Timex. 

On a vacation trip to visit my sister, I stopped in 
Chicago to see a Library School classmate. He and his 
fiancee were Chinese. He had wanted to see the musical “Hair” which was then playing, 
but she did not think that the show was suitable for a Christian gentleman to see. He 
still wanted to go, so we went together. Returning to his place on the elevated, we exited 
through a turnstile. Standing just outside it were three young fellows. 

One of them picked up my hand by the wrist, looked at my watch, let it drop, and then 
they walked away. My watch was only a Timex, not worth stealing. 

More recently, I have been using a Timex with a large numeral dial which lights up 
when I push in the stem. I am a fan of the Timex. 


AN ELECTRIC 

TIMEX WATCH from 
1960. Picture 
Encyclopedia 
Collectibles, 1980. 
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A STANDARD 
LIQUID THERMO- 
METER such as we 
use to check out- 
side temperatures. 
Picture from 
World Book 

Encyclopedia 


In this cold month of February, 
the most frequent comment that I 
hear when I go out for my morning 
coffee is about the temperature. 
At night it has hovered around 
zero degrees or even lower. It fi- 
nally climbed to 40 degrees on 
the weekend. 

With the warmer days, the 
temperature causes thawing 
and then freezing again at nightfall. The new coating of 
smooth ice makes walking even more hazardous. I know 
of at least three people, including myself, who have fall- 
en on the ice this last weekend. Fortunately, no one was 
seriously hurt. 

To measure cold and heat, the thermometer was de- 
veloped. The first one was made by Galileo in 1593. His 
“thermoscope” was not very accurate, but an innovation 
using alcohol was. This was in 1641. Continued improvements followed until 1714 
when Gabriel Anders Fahrenheit made a mercury thermometer similar to what we 
use today. Mercury has been replaced by other liquids because of its being a haz- 
ardous substance. 

A few years later, in addition to the Fahrenheit scale, Anders Celsius developed 
the Celsius scale, which places the freezing point of water at 0 degrees and the 
boiling point at 100 degrees. These are standard at sea level. This is the scale used 
world-wide for scientific work and in countries where the metric system is used. 

On the Fahrenheit scale, most commonly used in this country for weather pur- 
poses. the freezing temperature of water is 32 degrees and the boiling point is 212 
degrees. 

Usually, one of the first things broadcast of the morning radio show is the tem- 
perature and the expected high of the day. Often, unusually low temperatures or 
freezing temperatures in the south make the national news coverage, just as they 
are the topic of conversation locally. 

Old-timers often recall the cold temperatures of their youth, especially when they 
had to walk to school, plodding through deep snow. With a cold spell like we are now 
experiencing, it makes the idea of global warming more difficult to think about. 
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While cleaning last 
week, I came across my 
niddy noddy, a tool for 
winding and measuring 
yarn. The neatly turned 
center arm is 16 inches 
long and is mortise and 
tenoned into the end 
pieces. The end pieces 
are 12 inches long and 
are set at right angles to 
each other. Eric Sloan’s 
diagram shows a niddy noddy with yarn on it. 

The Afton Museum has several tools which were used in preparing wool for yarn. 
First came the sheep shears for shearing the sheep to get a supply of wool. The 
wool had to be cleaned and then carded with two wooden paddles set with short 
spikes. These carders drew out the kinky fibers and straightened them for spin- 
ning. The very primitive method of spinning yarn was with the distaff and spindle. 
The wool passed through the spinner’s fingers in a regulated flow and was twisted 
into yarn or thread by a turning weight at the end. This was a very slow way to get 
enough thread to weave a blanket. 

The museum has a couple of wool spinning wheels, sometimes called walking 
wheels. The wheel was turned by hand as the spinner held the carded wool in her 
hand and paced back and forth to keep the strand of thread taut. 

Several types of reels might be used to wind up the finished thread, including 
the niddy noddy. In the museum is a clock reel on legs and arms to hold the thread. 
It clicks with each turn of the reel to indicate the length of the thread. Another reel is 
of the type made by the Shakers. It clamps onto a table edge in an upright position 
and must also be turned by hand. The yarn or thread would then be slipped off the 
reel and tied into skeins. 

If the yarn were to be used for knitting mittens or sweaters, the skein would be 
rolled into a ball. It could also be used to feed a loom with the yarn wound on a bob- 
bin. The museum has a small loom of recent vintage. 

In our community, in the years of early settlement, the women of the family spent 
endless hours preparing wool, spinning the thread, and then weaving the material. 
This was in addition to all the other hand chores of that day. 


(ifai 



Niddy noddys, one 
empty and the oth- 
er wound with yarn. 
Picture from “ABC Book 
of Early Americana” by 
Eric Sloane, 1963. 
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Recently I 
stopped for 
coffee at the 
Travel Center of 
America on Upper 
Court Street in 
Binghamton. As 
usual, I sat at the 
counter which has 
about seven plac- 
es. Two men were Beginning of list of marriages in Afton for 1864-65. From Vital 
already seated, Records of Chenango County Before 1880. Compiled by Mrs. 
but there was no Edwin P. Smith, 1972. 
conversation ex- 
cept with the waitress. The man nearest me left. I had noticed the ring that the other 
man was wearing and asked if it was a class ring. It was gold with a red stone, very 
similar to my Cornell class ring. He replied that it was his high school class ring and he 
seemed very proud of it. 

He had graduated from high school in Cotter, Arkansas. He had paid over $500 for the 
ring out of his own money, with no help from his family. I could not find Cotter in the listing 
of places on the atlas map of Arkansas, so I assume that it is a small place. 

My question started a conversation as I hoped it would. He told me about his grand- 
parents who had come from Germany to settle in Wisconsin. Family members doing 
genealogy have never been able to find out where the couple was married, supposedly 
after coming to this country. They have checked the towns where they lived, the schools 
which they attended, and other sources, but with no success. 

I told the man a story which I had heard about a similar immigrant couple who were 
preparing to celebrate their 50th wedding anniversary with their family. They brought out 
what they had supposed to be their wedding certificate, but it turned out to be their mar- 
riage license instead. They celebrated their anniversary by actually getting married. 

I receive many requests for 19th century birth, marriage, and death records, but they 
are very incomplete for the first half of the century. It was not required by New York State 
that the towns keep such vital records until about 1887. Some earlier records were kept 
and were accumulated in Norwich. Those from 1847 to 1880 were published in 1972, 
but Afton’s records begin in 1860. They are far from complete. I have access to records 
of St. Ann’s Church, beginning in 1861, and the Presbyterian Church beginning in 1875, 
but the early part of the century has no consistent documentation. 


TOWN OF A F X 0 N 
MARRIAGES 

NOTE i Data* b afore January let ware In thm year 1864 j 
thoaa following January lat wera in 1865, 

JOHN HIHMAN, aga 30, vaa married on Fab, 7, to 

CHARILLA BUNfc# age 28, at Coleaviilei M. E. Minister. 

ELI CHRISTIAN, age 26, wa* married on Fab, 8, to 

SARAH J. STEVENS, age 17, at CoUaviUa* M.E. Minister • 
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On Sunday I attended a 
program at the Balnbridge 
Presbyterian Church presented 
by the bell ringers of Pathfinder 
Village in Edmeston. While 
I was listening to the tuneful 
songs I was thinking of the his- 
tories of the Afton, Bainbridge 
and Nineveh Presbyterian 
Churches, which with others, 
are all interconnected. 


I was also thinking of the mi- 
The North Afton United Methodist Church, gration of articles and equip- 

recipient of an organ and a bell from other ment from one church to an- 

churches. Picture from 2000 Calendar of other. Many years ago the pipe 


organ in the Bainbridge church 
was replaced with a new one. 
The old organ ended up in the 


Afton Historical Society. 


North Afton Methodist Church. Later, that organ was replaced by a new electronic one 
and the old one was sold. Later I had a letter from a man in Vermont asking about the 
history of the organ. He was the purchaser and was restoring it for use in his own home. 
The case had the name of Don A. Gilbert on it. Mr. Gilbert was a noted lumber dealer 
and sled manufacturer in Bainbridge. Perhaps he had built the case. When additional 
parts were found at the North Afton church, I notified the new owner of the organ. When 
the old Universalist Church on Afton’s East Side disbanded and the building was sold, 
the bell was removed and transferred to the steeple of the North Afton Methodist Church, 
according to notes by the late Carlton Wrench. It still peals out to announce services. 

About twenty years ago, members of the Afton Baptist Church were clearing out the 
space over the garage. Among several items which I took for the Afton Museum was the 
old signboard which had stood in front of the church before the building was extended. I 
thought that it might be used at the Museum, but it was not. Later the Afton Presbyterian 
Church needed a signboard, so the old Baptist one stands in its new place on Academy 
Street. A member of the church changes the notices as needed. 

The old pipe organ at the Nineveh Presbyterian Church was replaced by a new one 
in recent years. The old one is now located at the Old Onaquaga Historical Society 
Museum house in St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in Harpursville. To date it has not been 
put' in working- orcter. ^ v- •• - ri ,, , 
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On Route 79, as one travels 
to Ithaca, there is a New York 
State historical marker identify- 
ing the Town of Richford as the 
birthplace of John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr. He was born there on July 8, 
1839, in a farmhouse on Michigan 
Hill. The house may no longer be 
seen as it was sold by a cousin, 
Carrie Rockefeller, to a woman 
who wished to move it to Coney 
Island as a tourist attraction. The 
house was dismantled but nev- 
er arrived at Coney Island. It is 
thought to still be in storage, but 
no one knows where. 

John’s father was a peddler. 
His mother did not like living in 
Richford so the family moved to Moravia and then to Owego in 1850. John attended 
Owego Free Academy there. Their final move was to Cleveland, Ohio. 

John D. Rockefeller was the world’s first billionaire, making his fortune in oil. At age 16, 
he was a clerk in a small produce firm. He then formed a partnership in a grain commis- 
sion house. In 1859, the first U.S. oil well was drilled at Titusville, Pa. John saw a good 
thing and invested the profits from the grain business to enter the oil business, which at 
that time was very disorganized. His goal was to make it orderly and efficient. 

By 1870 there was just one company, the Standard Oil Company, which had refineries 
in Cleveland, New York City, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia. In addition to the oil refining, 
he gained control of the transportation and distribution. 

He was criticized for his business methods, especially when he organized the Standard 
Oil Trust in 1882. The Ohio Supreme Court dissolved the trust in 1892 as. violating the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The trust was replaced by Standard Oil of New Jersey, which 
was dissolved by the United States Supreme Court in 1911. 

From 1895 to 1897, Rockefeller gradually retired and concentrated on philanthropic ac- 
tivities. He gave away about 550 million dollars of which 35 million dollars went to the 
University of Chicago, founded in 1890. At the ripe old age of 97, John D. Rockefeller 
died on May 23, 1937, at Ormond Beach, Florida. 



The birthplace of John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 
near Richford, N.Y. Picture from the Press & 
Sun Bulletin, July 17, 2004. 
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Shivaree-(charivari)- A noisy demon- 
stration or celebration; especially a mock 
serenade with kettles, horns, etc. to a cou- 
ple on their wedding night. This definition is 
from Webster’s New World Dictionary of the 
American Language, 1966. 

Usually, shivarees were nerve-wracking 
but happy occasions. Often the celebrants 
were invited in for refrshments after what was 
also called a horning. In 1894 a shivaree be- 
came a deadly, tragic event. Duncan Parker 
had buried two wives, Eliza and Almira, 
who had both died from illnesses. Florence 
“Floppy” Bond had cared for Almira in her 
last illness. She married Duncan Parker on 
February 20, 1894, just a year after Almira’s 
death, on the promise that he would deed the 
farm to her. 

The farm was located in North Afton and, 
on the evening of February 27, a group of about 26 men and boys gathered around the 
house to give the couple a horning or shivaree. In this case Floppy was not well received 
in the community because of the hasty marriage and the shivaree turned out to be quite 
hostile. No one was invited in for refreshments. 

The horners became very loud and boisterous and threw stones at the house, break- 
ing windows. They also stuffed straw down the chimney, causing the house to become 
smoke-filled. 

Floppy fired a gun into the air (she was known as an excellent marksman) and warned 
the men to leave the yard. A large stone smashed through a window and hit Duncan 
Parker in the chest. Floppy again fired the gun. This time the bullet struck Alonzo Phillips 
in the chest and came out by his spine. He died the next morning. 

Floppy was arrested and was taken to jail at Norwich, from where she was released 
on bail. She was tried, but was eventually exonerated as having acted under provoca- 
tion. She was shunned by her neighbors for many years, but in her old age some of the 
women took pity on her. 

Alonzo Phillips was a respected man who had been a deputy sheriff and constable. 
He had served in the Civil War and was a charter member of Vanderburg Post 12 of the 
Afton G.A.R. 



The house in North Afton where 
Alonzo Phillips was shot and killed 
during a shivaree in 1894. Picture 
from the Sunday Press, Jan. 12, 
1958 
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When I entered high school in 1939, the latest war to 
be studied was World War I. There still lingered stories 
and legends of that war and American Legion members 
marched in the Memorial Day Parade. Another effect of 
the war had been the changing of place names that 
had a German origin. Such a case was New Berlin with 
the emphasis on the first syllable which was originally 
New Berlin with the emphasis on the second syllable. 

Alice Wearne recently gave me a copy of “The 
Etude” magazine for August 1918. A series of editorial 
articles caught my eye, as they brought up the subject 
of prejudice against Germany, our then enemy. 

The seventh annual dinner of the Philadelphia Music 
Teachers’ Association was held in June of 1 91 8. Harold 
Bauer had skillfully played a Chopin piece and had then 
briefly addressed the group about German music. He 
declared its compositions as masterpieces “for all the 
world for all time”. He was misunderstood by one of his 
hearers, John Luther Long, an author and dramatist. 

He thought that Bauer had stated that German music 
was the basis for all of our music, when he actually 
had said that we cannot understand all music without 
understanding German music. Long advocated excluding all German music from 
America and concentrating on French, Italian, Russian and American music. In 
fact, in several American communities, especially Pittsburgh, music of German and 
Austrian composers had been publicly banned. 

Another letter addressed to the editor of “The Etude" signed by “An American" 
defends Mr. Bauer. He cited several German and Austrian composers whose works 
have had “no more to do with the great war than unborn tadpoles have had to do 
with the building of the Panama Canal. They produce masterpieces of imperishable 
beauty, not for a handful of people of their own nationality, but for all the world, for 
all time”. 

I own many LP recordings of these masterpieces, but now listen to them mostly on 
Public Radio. I would miss them if they were now banned. 



Fictitious Professor 

Johann Sebastian 

Bluzzard. from “The 

Etude” magazine, 

August 1918. 
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When I was in Library School at Syracuse 
University in 1969, several of us plus a couple of pro- 
fessors, spent part of Easter Vacation visiting librar- 
ies and historical sites in the Washington, D.C. area. 
Some of us flew and some of us drove. We stayed at 
a motel in Silver Spring, Maryland. 

We had a planned schedule, but on one of the 
days was the funeral of Dwight David Eisenhower, 
who had died on March 29. Everything was closed 
in D.C., so we instead went to visit Monticello, the 
beautiful home of Thomas Jefferson. On a hilltop in 
Albemarle County, Virgina, it was designed and built 
by Jefferson, being completed in 1809. Modeled after 
several classical buildings, it contained several of his 
inventions, including a revolving desk, a dumb waiter, 
and a calendar clock. 

At the University of Virginia in Charlottesville, 
where Jefferson was the first rector and designer of the library, we visited that 
building. It faces a spacious, sloping lawn in the middle of the campus. 

On one day we visited the Smithsonian Institution which was established 
by Congress in 1846, using the fortune of James Smithson, a British scientist. 
The money was given in 1829 with the wish to establish an institution for the 
“increase and diffusion of knowledge among men”. This he certainly did as there 
are several museums within the sprawling complex plus several research pro- 
grams elsewhere. 

On Palm Sunday we attended services at the Episcopal National Cathedral 
in Washington. Its official name is the Cathedral of Saint Peter and Saint Paul. 
It is built in Gothic style and contains stones from historic buildings and shrines 
from around the world. The Gloria tower has a carillon with 53 bells and a ten-bell 
English peal. Begun in 1907, some of its chapels were in use by 1912. President 
Woodrow Wilson and Admiral George Dewey are among famous people buried 
there. What I remember about the service were the beautiful flowers and the 
music of the organ and choir. 

As my Senior Class at Afton did not go to Washington during the war, I espe- 
cially appreciated this chance to visit the nation’s capital. 
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Washington’s National 
Cathedral. Picture 
from World Book 
Encyclopedia, 1976. 
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Taylor Hollist of Oneonta recently sent me a copy of 
the book "Eva Coo, Murderess” by Niles Eggleston, 1997. 

The Eva Coo case made national headlines and is still 
remembered by older local residents. 

When Eva came to Oneonta about 1924, it was a bus- 
tling railroad town, but was also know as “Sin City”. Near 
the depot were restaurants, flop houses, speakeasies, 
pool halls, and brothels. A brothel and speakeasy were 
the business of Eva Coo. Her patrons came from all levels 
of society. 

Eva later moved out to the Woodbine Inn in the Town 
of Maryland and some of her clientele followed her. The 
Depression caused a decline in all kinds of businesses 
and the passage of the 21st Amendment, making the sale 
of alcohol legal, made her business even worse. 

Harry Wright, a hopeless drunk, was put up at Eva’s 
inn at the request of his dying mother. A drag on her fi- 
nances, she finally got public assistance for him. She also 
had several insurance policies written on his life. Much of 
this was done with the knowledge of friend Martha Clift. 

The two hatched up a plot to get rid of Harry and collect 
his insurance. 

Martha purchased a two-ton Willys Knight car from 
out of town. She, Eva, and Harry were to drive to a spot 
on Crumhorn Mountain. 

Harry was taken from the car, hit on the head with a 
mallet, and then run over with the car, crushing his chest. His body was then taken down 
to Route 7 and dumped in a ditch to look like a hit-and-run accident. 

Both Eva and Martha were arrested. After a long, controversial trial, Eva was sen- 
tenced to death in the electric chair at Sing Sing and Martha to a long jail sentence. Eva 
died by electrocution on June 27, 1935. 

Dorothy Kilgallen, famous on t.v.’s “What’s My Line”, covered the whole trial and 
included a chapter “Hootch, Whores, and Homicide” in her book “Murder One” in 1967. 
Her story is a first-hand, personal account. 

The 75th anniversary will be observed in June by the production of the play “Little 
Eva” by Isaac Rathline. This will be staged by the Milford Historical Society and also at 
the Otsego County Courthouse, site of the trial. ^ / 



OTSEGO COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE, 

Cooperstown. Site of Eva 
Coo trial. Picture from 
“Landmarks of Otsego 
County” by Diantha Dow 
Schull, 1980. 
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The D.& H. un- 
derpass in Afton was 
built about 1932 to re- 
place a grade crossing 
which was on the street 
which still passes be- 
side Horton Hardware 
but now curves around 
behind it to the parking 
lot. The steps in the pic- 
ture were built to make 
easy access to the de- 
pot without crossing the 
tracks. Gloria and Curtis 
Harvey now mow the 
grass and maintain the 
area. 

Before the under- 
pass was built, the 
grade crossing could be 
a dangerous place. An early crossing guard was Vito Martin, ancestor of Nancy 
Roberts of Nineveh Junction. Another crossing guard was William Craig, father of 
lawyer Darwin Craig. 

On August 28, 1918, a car driven by Asa B. Pixley, owner of Pixley’s Mill in the 
glen below Glenwood Cemetery, was struck by a train on this grade crossing. Mr. 
Pixley and his passenger Donald Shipman were both killed. Donald, age 13, was 
visiting Mr. Pixley from Binghamton. Probably other close calls also prompted the 
building of the underpass, especially since it is on a main highway. There are still 
grade crossings in the village of Afton, as is made evident by the blowing of whistles 
by passing trains. 

The car of another local family from Coventry was hit by a train on Oct.16, 1913, 
on the Scott Street crossing in Bainbridge. Mr. and Mrs. Guy Wylie and two children 
and Mr. and Mrs. George Goodnough and two of their children were crowded into 
the newly purchased car of the Wylies. Guy Wylie and his four-year- old son John 
were both killed. Some of the others were thrown a distance of 75 to 100 feet but 
lived. Looking at the picture of the completely demolished car, it is amazing that 
anyone survived. 

Electa Wylie and her daughter moved from the farm in Coventry to Orchard 
Street in Afton, where Marian was a piano teacher for many years. 

In January of 1944, Charlene Johnston, Mrs. Elmer Archer of Bainbridge, was 
killed by a train when her car was struck by a train at a crossing in bainbridge. 
Daughter of Inez and Nathaniel Johnson of Afton, I remember her as a young wom- 
an in the Afton Presbyterian Church. 



The underpass of the D&H Railroad on Maple Street in 
Afton. Built about 1932. 

Picture Postcard from the Town Historian 
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The area now occupied by the 
brick business blocks on the west 
side of Main Street in Afton was 
once the site of the Jackson and 
Chaffee Store, built about 1837. 

Merlin Jackson and his stepson 
Joseph Bennett Chaffee were the 
owners. A photograph, not clear 
enough to copy, shows the build- 
ing in the 1860’s before changes 
were made. Larger windows re- 
placed older ones on the center 
ground floor and a porch was 
added. 

A doorway on the second floor 
for bringing in goods with a hoist 
was filled in, but the extension for the hoist remains in the stereoscope view from 1876. 
A special feature of the Jackson-Chaffee Store was a scale for weighing wagons. 

The 1876 picture shows a sign advertizing Dry Goods, Groceries, Millinery, and (il- 
legible). The building also housed photographic rooms, possibly a branch of Albert M. 
North of Bainbridge who took both photographs. Some of the North photographs have 
ended up in the Huntington Library in San Marino, California. 

Merlin Jackson came to Afton from Otsego County, but Joseph B. Chaffee and his 
mother Sylvia Chaffee Jackson came from Massachusetts. Joseph had spent some 
time in the Gold Rush in California, but returned’to Afton, then South Bainbridge, in the 
early 1850’s. He was among the advocates of secession from Bainbridge which took 
place in November, 1857. He was Supervisor of the town in 1862. He bought out his 
stepfather at the beginning of the Civil War and continued in business for 6 or 7 years. 
He then moved to Binghamton as Merlin Jackson had done before him. There he was on 
the first board of directors of the Merchants’ National Bank, organized in 1874. In 1866 
and 1867 he was grand lecturer of the Grand Lodge of New York. 

The 1875 map of Afton in the Atlas of Chenango County shows Shellman and Pierce 
at the location of the Jackson and Chaffee Store, the same period as the second photo- 
graph. There is no owner’s name on the building. The wooden structure burned in 1885 
and was replaced by the brick Derby Block and the adjoining buildings. I find no further 
information about Shellman and Pierce. 



The store, which had been owned by Jackson 
and Chaffee, but was later owned by Shellman 
and Pierce. Afton Inn at left. 1876. 

Picture from Afton Historical Society 
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Even garden plants, shrubs, 
and trees have their histories. 

My Decker family came to this 
place from Schoharie County in 
the spring of 1866 and there have 
been gardens, shrubs, and trees 
planted over the course of five 
generations. The earliest planting 
that I know of was of the maple 
trees which surrounded the farm- 
house and lined the highway. 

These were set out soon after the 
arrival of the Deckers by my great, 
great grandfather, Selah Decker. 

They have gradually succumbed 
to age, but I have started some 
replacements. 

My great grandmother, Rachel 
Sevier Decker, had a flower gar- 
den behind the house. I believe 
that the present white and purple lilacs and the syringa bush were part of her heritage. 
She grew up on a farm on the Susquehanna River near Centervillage and may have 
brought shoots for the bushes from there. 

My grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, had extensive gardens and some of her plants 
came from the Hurd farm on Hurd Road out of Harpursville. Her original flower garden 
here occupied the same spot as Rachel’s. Later she moved it out front to just back of 
where my father’s old gas station still stands. When Daisy moved to Afton in 1925 she 
also moved many of her plants for her gardens there. She was not pleased when my 
father Bernett built his gas station on the remains of her old garden. 

Flower gardening skipped a generation with my parents, Bernett and Mildred Bisbee 
Decker. My mother was too busy raising four children, puming gas, and dipping ice 
cream at the gas station. My father had no interest in gardening or beautification. 

I eventually took over the gardening and had leftovers from the previous gardens. 
Included were the lilacs and syringa. An anecdote of my childhood was that I came rush- 
ing into the house to announce that theupolyanthus was up in back of the gas station, 
a remnant from Daisy’s garden. Many years ago I divided a bridal veil spirea bush that 
Daisy had planted in the yard. The three sturdy bushes still stand in front of the house. 

Many bulbs, oriental poppies, irises, phlox, and other plants were survivors from 
Daisy’s garden or were tranferred here from her Afton garden. 



Flower garden of Daisy Decker behind Decker 
home. Originally the garden of Rachel Decker. 
The child is Ruth Decker, 1914. 

• Picture from Daisy Hurd Decker album 
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I do not have bird feeders to attract 
more colorful birds. It seems that most 
of mine are black. They spend most or 
all of the winter here so I see in the snow 
and in the spring grass. 

I always watch the grackles from my 
breakfast table. I enjoy their greenjsh iri- 
descent heads as they hunt for ground 
dwelling insects. They also eat some 
small creatures such as fish, snakes, 
and mice. They make a sport of pulling 
leaves from under my barberry bushes 
and giving each one a toss to one side 
as they hunt for food. They, like the star- 
lings and crows, prefer croplands and 
tall evergreens for nesting. From my kitchen sink I can watch them sipping water 
from the plugged eavestrough on my back room. Last week, a mating pair were on 
the edge of the roof where the male would puff out his feathers to give notice to the 
female. 

Along with the grackles come the starlings, sometimes in huge flocks which fill 
the trees in the back yard and fill my ears with their noisy chirping. They, like the 
grackles, have a range from Canada to the Gulf Coast and beyond. The two variet- 
ies often mingle on my front lawn. They tend to nest in woodpecker holes in trees 
or in any other cavity. I always have a couple of nests in the broken cinder blocks of 
my old milk house. 

Crows gather in flocks when the breeding season is over. In some places, 5,000 
to 200,000 of them might gather in one place for the night. They might travel 50 
miles to a food site. They eat quantities of insects and are a familiar sight eating 
carrion along the highways. Waste com is a favorite food, so I see many of them 
in the harvested com fields both in front and in back of my house and hear their 
distinctive cawing. I consider crows to be very smart. They usually remain calm as 
they forage on the road, just stepping asid a few feet when a car passes. I seldom 
see one which has been hit by a car. 

The main non-black birds in my yard are a pair of mourning doves which return 
each spring to a nest at the top of one of my porch posts. Both the male and female 
tend to the young. The adults sit on the phone wires and look this way and that as I 
try to duplicate their mournful sound. 
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The George F. Decker store on Afton’s Main 
Street in 1903. Picture from Wilbur Decker to 
Charles Decker. 


Wilbur and Laura Decker of 
McClure had invited me to join 
them for breakfast some time ago, 
but we had never actually made a 
date. They have the outdoor model 
train display in their yard which I 
have seen and they used to join 
Russ Nygren and me for coffee at 
Julie Reithoffer’s house. 

We finally met last week and 
had an enjoyable breakfast at the 
Cream of the Crop in Bainbridge. 

They brought me an old photo 
which had been brought to' them 
as they had the Decker name. It is 
a picture of George Decker’s store 
on Main Street in Afton, taken in 
1903. He was my great uncle. The 

site was Swart’s Hardware for many years and is now the office of Grace Lee, health 
insurance consultant. 

In this picture, the store has its entrance at the left instead of in the center as it is 
now. The window is decorated with American flags and bunting, probably for the Fourth 
of July. I already have a postcard view of the same store, but decorated for Christmas. 

Standing in front are Lillian Decker, sister of George, Leonora Knox Decker, George’s 
wife, and George himself. 

I believe that the business was a general store as groceries were sold as well as 
hardware. In front, next to the sidewalk, are displayed chicken wire, garden hose, wash- 
boards and a washtup, milk cans, and what appear to be long-handled garden tools. To 
the left can be seen the side of the Afton Inn. 

Aunt Leonora sometimes clerked in the store. She was a very pious woman. It was 
told that if someone wished to buy tobacco, he had to get it from the display case himself 
and then hand her the money. 

She would not touch the tobacco herself. At home, she often kept George’s meals 
warm on the back of the stove when he was late arriving from the store. 

In later years, George and my grandfather, his brother Frank, sold real estate. When 
he wasn’t on the road, George and Newell Chapin spent many hours watching the go- 
ings-on of Afton from the front window of Jenks and Swart’s Department store across 
the street, now the location of the Afton Grill and Bakery. They kept a mental^record of 
who was doing what and in what building. ^ 
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Lila Harris and her family live 
in their new house next to the old 
Universalist Church on Afton’s 
East Main Street. Last week she 
told me that the deteriorated build- 
ing has to come down. The origi- 
nal intention of the Harrises when 
they bought the structure was that 
it would be converted into their 
home. However, the cost of stabi- 
lizing it would be excessive. 

The Universalist Church is the 
oldest church building in the Town 
of Afton and is an historic struc- 
ture. It was built as a joint house 
of worship by the Universalists 
and Presbyterians in 1818-19. The Presbyterians had been worshipping in the 
schoolhouse at the intersection of Maple Street and East Main Street, while the 
Universalists had been meeting at the Humphrey Settlement between Afton and 
Bainbridge, on the east side of the river. 

The two congregations shared the building until 1831, when the Presbyterians 
had declined in number. The remnant then went to Nineveh to help reorganize the 
Presbyterian Church there. 

The Universalists continued to worship on the site until 1922, when the congre- 
gation disbanded. The building was sold to the Gregoery family. For a time other 
groups used the building for meetings, including the Ku Klux Klan, which was at the 
height of its activity in the area in the 1920’s. 

After the centralization of Afton High School, the building was leased for a school 
bus garage. At that time the front was opened up and the ground floor was gutted. 
This use was continued until the present building was erected on Myrtle Avenue. 
Since then it has been used for storage. 

Many present residents do not know the history of the building and think that it 
lA/as a barn. A publication from Delaware County on the Route 206 Corridor actually 
Shows it as a barn in a selection of historic buildings. 

Demolition of the church has already started. The decorative trim over the front 
entrance Has been donated to the Afton Historical Society and will be preserved. 
Other trim. will be used on a new garage which the Harrises will build on the site, so 
vestiges of the building will remain for remembrance sake. / 



The old Universalist Church building on East 
Main St. in Afton, built in 1818-19. Picture 
from John A. Campbell collection. 
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On May 23, as navigator, I accompanied Judy Poole 
to Aurora, New York, where her grandson, Travis Niles, 
was graduated from Wells College. After a couple of 
map-reading errors, we arrived in plenty of time for the 
10 a.m. outdoor ceremony. Cool, cloudy skies changed 
to sunny warmth. Almost immediately I began to see 
people whom I know. Not only Travis Niles, but also 
Heather Frost and Laura Van Der Heide, all from fami- 
lies in the Nineveh Presbyterian Church, were among 
the graduates. After the ceremony, about thirty of us 
had a buffet lunch together. 

The graduation guests sat on a flat lawn with the 
graduates and faculty at a lower level, so they were in- 
visible to me. The public address system was excellent 
so I could hear everything, unusual for me. This was 
the 141st Commencement for Wells College, founded 
by Henry Wells of Wells Fargo Express fame. Also it 
was the first Commencement of a co-ed class with men 
included. 

I graduated from Cornell in 1951 and noted several 
differences which had taken place in the intervening 58 
years. People are much more informal today, both in dress and behavior. In 1951, 
most girls wore jackets and skirts, bobby sox, and saddle shoes. Today, slacks, 
jeans, or shorts are the norm. Most men of 1951 would have worn a suit with white 
shirt and tie to such an event. Today, t-shirts and slacks or jeans are common. On 
this occasion, several men, including faculty, wore pony tails, unheard of in 1951. 
In my 1951 Cornell Yearbook, I spotted only three men with mustaches and not a 
single beard. All had short haircuts with no hair over the ears or collars. 

My class of about 1 ,000 had only one man and two women with African American 
features. The Wells College Class of 2009 has 102 members with a considerable 
number of African Americans. Our society is making some progress in integration. 

My visit to Wells also had a nostalgic note for me. In July of 1941 and 1942 
I spent a week on that campus at the Presbyterian Young People’s Conference, 
along, with several others from the Afton Presbyterian Church. On Saturday, we en- 
joyed our picnic lunch in the hallway of Glen Rock, the former home of Henry Wells, 
i-.'Where I had stayed in 1942. I sjtill have my notes, diary, lesson books, autograph 
book, and snapshots , . , 

rrxt/, 3 



Main Hall, one of the 
original buildings 
at Wells College on 
Cayuga Lake. 

Postcard from 
Charlie Decker 
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I consider myself a light sleeper and I wake 
up, sometimes several times in a night. However, 
experience proves the opposite. I never hear the 
sirens and traffic of a serious fire situation dur- 
ing the night. 

Many years ago, the barn on the former 
Wasson farm, located on County Road 26 be- 
tween Bettsburg and Nineveh, burned in the 
night, killing all of the cattle. Fire equipment from 
the surrounding towns converged there with si- 
rens screaming and many vehicles passing right 
by my house. I never knew a thing about the fire 
until people told me about it the next day. 

Recently another fire at the Wagner-Nineveh 
lumber company, coincidentally on the same 
site, brought out the fire equipment during the 
night. Again I did not know about the fire until I 
heard the news on the radio the next day. 

On Saturday, May 30, another fire burned 
the log house owned by Bob and Susan Robinson. This is next door to me, but I 
heard nothing. The alarm was sounded at about 4:00 A.M. I awoke at 5:30 A.M. to 
go to the bathroom and was startled to see the flashing red lights of fire vehicles 
from about four area companies extending from in front of my house down to the 
bridge over Cornell Creek. All spaces in my driveways were filled with cars and 
pickup trucks. It took a while for me to wake up enough to realize where the fire 
was. The fire had been put out, but there was smoke in the air. The house is a total 
Ipss. The Robinsons are fortunate that they are in the process of moving into a new 
house, which they have just completed in Coventry. 

The log house was built by Ed Pitt, having been completed in 1996. He and his 
wife Bonnie and boys Kyle and Blake lived at my house for a while as they renovated 
the old Decker tenant house as their residence. Then the family built the log house, 
where they lived until they moved to Georgia. The pre-cut logs were purchased 
from Beaver Meadow Log Homes south of Deposit on Route 17. Cut and assembled 
there, they were numbered, disassembled, and bundled, ready for erection on the 
house site. I watched the whole process, so it is with sorrow that I look at the Qnce 
beautiful, burned out building. 

Eml 



Blake Russell on front porch 
of log house soon after it was 
built in 1996. 

Photo by Charles Decker 
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Among my postcards is 
one of No. 20 Spring Street, 
now owned by Alton and Sally 
Jenks. This particular card 
is a print from a glass plate 
made by Julian Campbell, a 
machinist from Binghamton, 
who did photography as a 
sideline. His son, who lives in 
Anchorage, Alaska, sent the 
glossy prints of forty pictures 
of Afton. They are easily iden- 
tified as the photographer’s 
sister wrote the captions in 
reverse on the glass plates 
so that they could be read 
when printed. The originals 
were taken about 1913, but 
the postcard prints have the 
caption on the back “Pub. By 
Marshall G. Hill, Afton, N.Y.” Mr. Hill was owner of the Afton Inn. 

The Jenks house is of particular interest as it is on the list for the self-guided house tour to 
be sponsored by the Afton Historical Society on Sunday, June 14. The brochure includes the 
house numbers, brief information about each house, an architectural glossary, and illustra- 
tions of the terms. The package may be picked up at the Afton Museum on Sunday from 2:00 
to 4:00 P.M. for a small fee. 

According to my information, this house was built by Charles Loop in 1858. It became the 
home of Philetus A. Hayes, M.D. in 1871 when he and his wife, Permeli Huntley Hayes, came 
to Afton where he practiced medicine. Mrs. Hayes had a doctorate in music and taught in 
the Afton School. 

Their son, Carlton J. H. Hayes, was born there and graduated from Afton School in 1900. 
He became Seth Lowe Professor of History at Columbia University, where, including his stu- 
dent days, he spent 50 years. He was Ambassador to Spain during World War II. His family 
used this house until it purchased Jericho Farm in the 1930’s. 

The next owner was William Crull, M.D., who came to Afton in the early 1930’s. With his of- 
fice in the house, he also operated the Afton Hospital, on the site of the Afton Hose Company 
parking lot. 

The present owners are Alton and Sally Jenks who bought the house in 1953. The porch, 
added about 1915, was built of concrete by Frank Lewis and Sons. The roof and posts were 
removed by Dr. Crull. £ / 



The present home of Alton and Sally Jenks from a post- 
card of about 1915. A kerosene street lamp stands in 
front. From postcard sent to Town Historian by Sharon 
Fowler of Greene. 
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On June 8, I spoke on “Post Office Murals” for 
the Buttermilk Valley Grange in Gilbertsville. I was 
invited by Anna Ritchey, whom I know as Advertising 
Manager at the Tri-Town News in Sidney. 

Known also as the Patrons of Husbandry, the 
Grange was founded in 1867 by Oliver Hudson Kelley, 
a government clerk, and six associates. In 1868, 

Kelley went to his home state, Minnesota, where 
he organized Granges. The Grange works with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and with state de- 
partments to spread farm education and to promote 
laws which benefit farmers. The headquarters are in 
Washington, D.C. 

One of its greatest achievements was the pas- 
sage of laws to prevent unfair practices of the rail- 
roads in the U.S. The Grange was a great force, es- 
pecially in the Midwest. 

There was a decline in membership in the 1880’s 
but then an upsurge in the 1890’s. In recent years, 
membership has again declined and some Granges 
have disbanded or merged. The Afton Grange dis- 
banded several years ago and its records and mem- 
orabilia are now in the Afton Museum. 

The Butternut Valley Grange is housed in a beau- 
tiful old building which was once the Presbyterian Church. With a gallery on three 
sides, a high ceiling, and tall, small-paned windows, it is most attractive. Painting 
the ceiling is to be a project in the near future. The “History of Otsego County” of 
1878 is not clear about the building of the church, but it is certainly early 19th cen- 
tury. The structure has had several other uses, including as Town Hall. 

My talk was placed at the beginning of the evening so that I could leave when I 
was finished if I wished. As I had never attended a Grange meeting, I chose to stay. 
It fjroved to be the election meeting. As the National Grange requires, each officer 
is chosen by written ballot, one person at a time. On some votes, there was not a 
majority, so the balloting had to be repeated. 

I was impressed by the formal ritual and was glad that I stayed. At refreshment 
tim 9 ) l sat; with, a.CQupje who read my column in th&TYi-Town News, so I was not a 
stranger to them. 



Oliver Hudson Kelley, found- 
er of the National Grange. 
Picture from “History of the 
New York State Grange, 
1873-1933” by L. L. Allen, 
1934. 
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My friend, John Restaino from West Virginia, 
called to ask me if I could go with him to near 
Catskill, N.Y. to pick up a piece of furniture which 
he had bought over the internet. We started out 
on June 10, making a two-day holiday of the 
trip. We went first to the Hancock Shaker Village 
near Pittsfield, Mass. Years ago, I had visited the 
Canterbury Shaker Village in New Hampshire. 

While in Library School I wrote a paper on Shaker 
Arts and Crafts, so I really enjoyed this trip. 

The Hancock Shaker Village was founded by 
Mother Ann Lee who arrived in New York from 
England in 1744. In 1781 she began missionary 
labors in New England and New York. Among 
the settlements was the one begun at Hancock in 
1783. 

It is partly in Hancock and partly in Pittsfield. 

Ann died in 1784, but converts continued to come 
into the sect which practiced celibacy. Increase in 
numbers was accomplished by conversion and 
the adoption of children. Peak membership was attained in about 1849. 

Gradually, the 18 Shaker Villages in the U.S. declined and finally ceased to exist. 
The Hancock community disbursed in 1960 and the property was sold to a non- 
profit corporation which would restore it as a museum. John and I arrived there in 
the early afternoon and registered at the Visitor Center. 

As we passed the Herb Garden, the woman guide there spent considerable time 
with us, even though she had just gone off duty and was on the way home. 

The buildings have all been restored, but some do not have their original use. 
The Meeting House had been dismantled by the Shakers in 1938, so an identical 
one was moved from the Shirley community, 122 miles away. The famous round 
stone barn was so deteriorated that all of the stone-work had to be dismantled, each 
piece numbered, and then reconstructed. Grants and donations allowed this. 

Our tour of the brick Dwelling House was especially interesting. The guide, notic- 
ing that John was checking details of the cupboards and drawers as.a woodworker, 
took extra time to explain the unique built-in storage units and other features of the 
building. 

After an' overnight stay in Catskill, we picked up John’s piece of furniture and 
headed home. 



The famous round stone 
bam at the Hancock 
Shaker Village. Picture 
from brochure. 
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The Afton Historical Society owns a butter 
churn of the rocking, or swing type. It is bright 
yellow and is stencilled with the manufactur- 
er’s name, the size, and the patent date. 

It was made by Davis Swing Churn, 

Vermont Farm Machinery, Bellows Falls. VT., 
is Model No. 4, and was patented May 1, 77 
and Sept. 9, ‘ 79. Bellows Falls was a center for 
the manufacture of farm machinery and had 
one of the first canals in the United States. 

According to an advertisement found by 
Nick Caldiero of the Afton Historical Society, 
the Davis Swing Churn was made in several 
sizes: No. 1, 3 gal. at $7; No. 2, 5 gal. at $8; 

No. 3, 8 gal. at $10; No. 4, 12 Gal. at $12; No. 

5, 15 gal. at $15; and No. 6, 20 gal. at $18. Prices for larger sizes could be obtained 
on application. 

The No. 4 churn owned by the Afton Historical Society, originally cost $12. A No. 
2 churn is pictured in the Oct. 1, 2005 issue of “Country Living” in its column “What 
Is It? What Is it Worth?”. New it cost $8. At auction in 2005, it sold for $550, a con- 
siderable inflation in price. 

Then, on my trip to Pittsfield, Mass., to visit the Hancock Shaker Village, I saw 
another Davis Swing Churn in one of the buildings there. The Swing Churn made 
the butter-making process much easier, as an occasional push kept the churn mov- 
ing back and forth. 

A barrel churn requires a steady turning of the crank. A barrel churn requires 
steady up-and-down motion. A treadmill, connected to a dasher churn and operated 
by an animal, eliminated human effort. All of these types are on display at the Afton 
Museum barn. 

Usually a household had a set churning day and the cream was skimmed from 
the milk in preparation. Special tin pans containing the cream were placed on wood- 
en racks in a cool place such as a spring house. For best results, the cream would 
be stored at a temperature of 40 to 50 degrees. 

On the Decker farm, years ago, churning day was on Tuesday. I was told by 
my grandmother that the dog which ran the treadmill would disappear on Tuesday 
morning. 



A Davis Swing Churn at the 
Afton Museum. Photo by 
Charles Decker. 
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Recently, the Press & Sun-Bulletin had a brief article 
reminding us of the landing of the Apollo II lunar mod- 
ule on the moon on July 20, 1969. Astronauts Neil A. 

Armstrong and Edwin E. Aldrin, Jr. were on board along 
with command module pilot Michael Collins. Their extra 
vehicle travelled on the surface of the moon, taking pic- 
tures and collecting moon rocks to bring home. 

I remember that date very well as I was finishing up 
my studies in Library Science at Syracuse University 
before starting my career at the Four County Library 
System a few weeks later. On the day of the moon land- 
ing we went into a room next to our classroom to watch 
that event on the television set. 

Space travel has been taking place only a little 
over a half century. I remember learning in fourth grade 
that it would take 80 years for a vehicle to travel to the 
moon and back. A mature man would be accompanied 
by a young boy who would age to make the return trip. 

The speed of today’s space travel was unimaginable in 
1934. 

The beginning of the space age was a time of in- 
tense rivalry between Soviet Russia and the United 
States. On Oct. 4, 1957, Russia launched Sputnik I. On 
Nov. 3, it launched Sputnik II, with its passenger Laika, 
a dog. The United States soon followed on Jan. 31, 

1958, with the launching of Explorer I and on Mar. 17 with Vanguard I. 

On Apr. 12, 1961 the first manned space ship was occupied by Yuri Gagarin who 
made a single orbit around the earth. On Feb. 20, 1962, John Glenn, the first American, 
made three orbits of the earth. 

My grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, born in 1878 when there were asyet no auto- 
mobiles, was amazed by such developments. She blamed erratic weather on the space 
vehicles. 

In an Alumni University program which I attended at Cornell one summer, Carl 
Sagan, astronomer, spoke of the progress we make in the knowledge of our universe. 
He used the analogy of Martians improving their technology so that they determined that 
there were living creatures on earth. Later, they were able to observe parasites emerg- 
ing from the creatures. They later proved to be automobiles and their passengers. 



The Apollo 11 spacecraft 
takes off for the moon. 
Picture form World Book 
Encyclopedia, 1976. 
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The logo from the newsletter of 
the Afton Central School Alumni 
Association newsletter. 


On July 11,1 attended, with other fam- 
ily members, the 81st Annual Reunion 
of Afton Central School at the American 
Legion Post in Sidney. About 125 alumni 
were present. 

I don’t know how the number of years 
is calculated. Eighty one years ago was 
1928, but there were several years when 
no reunion was held. Then those who had 
graduated 50 or more years ago resumed 
meeting. Only a few years ago were all 
alumni again included. 

My brother Ray and his wife Mary 
Birdsall Decker from Ann Arbor, Michigan, 

Jean Austin Boyce from Rochester, and 

Martha Sutton Lamb and her husband David were my visiting relatives. Mary and 
Jean, along with Donald Dixon, were celebrating their 60th anniversary of gradua- 
tion. Ray was Master of Ceremonies for the program following the meal. 

I saw some old acquaintances from the 1940’s, but no one else from my class 
was present. It was exciting to see former classmates spot each other across the 
room and then rush to each other to embrace. 

The oldest class represented was 1942, with Russell Butler and Irene Butler 
Lewis as attendees. My class was 1943. The couple who had traveled the longest 
distance came from Alaska. 

All of my relatives, plus Lois Birdsall Oswald and her husband Paul, came to my 
house after the reunion for further visiting and reminiscing. Lois is Mary Decker’s 
sister. On Sunday morning, Jean Boyce and Mareba, and David Lamb had break- 
fast with me at Henry’s before the Lambs started home. Ray and Mary and Jean 
attended church with me, so they got to visit with more people. 

Jean’s daughter Donna had dropped her off at my house on Saturday and then 
picked her up again on Sunday afternoon after visiting her daughter in Binghamton. 

I had not seen Donna since she was a child. 

It was an enjoyable weekend and I was able to renew acquaintances with sel- 
dom seen family members. 
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I don’t usually read “Today’s Horoscopes” 
in the newspaper. How can everyone born 
between Feb. 19 and Mar. 20 have the same 
character and the same things happening in 
his life? On Sunday I did read my horoscope 
and was surprised to see how neatly it fitted 
what is going on in my life. It reads “If free- 
dom is not having a care in the world, then 
you are happy to be anchored. Your respon- 
sibilities, concerns and desires make your 
life profoundly meaningful.” 

This ties in with an exercise we did at the 
Peace Pole dedication at the Presbyterian 
Church last month. We were asked to pair up 
and ask each other to think of what would be our most peaceful situation. My answer 
was to be sitting on my front porch to look at the bountiful crops, the abundance 
of trees, and the receding hills of the Town of Sanford. I live in the house where I 
was born and am grateful for that privilege. I certainly am anchored. I expect that 
someday I will have to move into a smaller place and downsize my accumulations 
of over 80 years. 

I retired in 1991 after an enjoyable 23 years as a Bookmobile librarian and then 
worked six more years part-time. Even before retirement I was appointed Town 
Historian. The job becomes more and more demanding, but I enjoy every minute 
of it. Last week I sent out three packets of family information, one to Georgia, one 
to Idaho, and one to the State of Washington. Over the weekend I received three 
more queries. 

I belong to two historical societies and have just finished work on the Afton 
Historical Society calendar for 2010. The subject is sports. All of these projects 
require considerable research. 

Last week I did a program on the Mormons for a group in Harpursville. I also 
have a lot of contact with individual Mormons who use my resources for research. 

I have also helped out others who are less fortunate than myself and I am active 
in church. This may seem like bragging, but I feel blessed that I have something 
interesting or challenging to do every day of the week and am able to do it. 



The view across the fields from 
my front porch where I have been 
“anchored" for over 80 years. 
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Student’s railroad ticket for at- 
tending Afton High School, 1905. 
From Alice Davey, Afton Historical 
Society 


While I was sitting at the Afton Museum on 
Sunday afternoon, I looked through a box of 
papers given by Alice Davey of Nineveh sev- 
eral years ago. Included was a cigar box of 
programs and tickets which had belonged to 
her father, Charles H. Davey of Nineveh. It is 
surprising how much you can learn about a 
person from such materials. 

Charles H. Davey travelled to school by 
train from Harpursville to Afton on the D.& H. 

He was a member of the Class of 1907, but 
three R.R. Commutation ticket books are dated 
from March 1905 to Dec. 1905. They include a 

signed contract on the last page with rules for travelling to school by train. Each 
book allows for 46 rides. Part of the distance counts as a whole ticket. 

Charles married Ina Shay Chamberlin of the Class of 1907, so they attended 
school together. Their school life is well documented with Commencement and 
Class Day programs. In those days, graduating seniors were required to give an 
oration. Charles Davey’s topic in 1907 was “The Present”. His Class Day presenta- 
tion was “History of the Historian and Prophecy of the Prophet”. Ina Chamberlin’s 
oration in 1908 was “Educational Programs” and she read the “Class Will” on Class 
Day. 

Before and after his graduation, Charles received many invitations to other com- 
mencements and school programs. The Afton High School Lecture and Musical 
Course for 1907-1908 cost $1 for a season ticket plus 25~ for a reserved seat. A 
Washington’s Birthday party was held at the home of Beatrice Krum, Class of 1907. 
There was a Horne Talent Play on Nov.23, 1909 and a High School Play on Dec. I, 
1911. The Fratres Noctis Club held its annual Contest in Recitation and Declamation 
on Apr.26, 1907. Until 1908, when the new High School building was completed with 
its Assembly Hall, these programs were held in the Baptist or Methodist Church or 
in rooms over store blocks, such as Decker's Hall. In 1908, the 12th Annual Alumni 
Banquet was held at the Central House, now the Afton Inn. 

As made evident by these materials, small town young people led an active 
social life. 
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Sign at the former site of the 
Mormon House on the Afton 
Fairgrounds, sought out by 
today’s Mormon visitors. 
Photo by Charles Decker 


I have been asked how I became interested in Joseph 
Smith and the Mormons. I have always been surrounded 
by reminders of his life in this area. One New York State 
Historical Marker stood on my farm near the bridge over 
Cornell Creek. It stated that“JOSEPH SMITH IN 1824DUG 
FOR AND CLAIMED TO FIND SOME OF THE PLATES 
FOR THE MORMON BIBLE 1/2 MILE UP THIS CREEK”. 

There is no historical basis for this statement and the 
sign is now in the Afton Museum as a curiosity. The other 
sign stands near the gate to the Afton Fairgrounds and 
reads “MORMON HOUSE. JOSEPH SMITH. FOUNDER 
OF THE MORMON CHURCH, WAS MARRIED IN THIS 
HOUSE JANUARY 18, 1827 TO EMILY [EMMA] HALE.” 

These signs, plus a third one now gone, were erected by the New York State Education 
Department in 1932. Bert Lord, then New York State Senator from Afton, submitted ap- 
plications for these signs. 

During my freshman year at Cornell, the Centennial Chorus of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints (Mormons) presented a concert on campus. The Master 
of Ceremonies was one of my Cornell professors, the first person I ever knew to be a 
Mormon. 

In 1948, while the Mormon House on the fairgrounds was being torn down, I was 
able to acquire two mantelpieces from this old home of Justice of the Peace Zechariah 
Tarbell, who had married Joseph and Emma. I knew them to be of historic interest and 
now have one, refinished, in my living room. The other, in its original state, is in the 
Museum barn. Mormons come to see both of them. 

The “Afton Enterprise" and other newspapers had early articles about the Mormons, 
most of them negative. One, titled “The Mormon Peril”, appeared in the paper on Dec. 7, 
1901 and described the group as a "Menace”. An article in “The Sunday Press" on Dec! 
4, 1949, has the title ‘The Mormons Beg to Differ”, citing reactions of two Mormon Elders 
to an article by Grace Cook of Afton with the title “Joe Smith Cut Quite a Swath”. 

On Feb. 20, 1903, the Interscholastic League held a debate between the Caliopean 
Society of Oxford Academy and the Fratres Noctis of Afton High School. The topic was 
“Resolved that Mormon representatives should be debarred from Congress.” Attitudes 
certainly have changed, in .recent years. ot • 
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Last week, on the night of a full moon, I noticed the 
moon just rising from the horizon. I decided to sit on 
the porch and watch it. It was a bright, golden col- 
or, and as I waited it was first unobstructed, but then 
moved slightly to the left so that a tree was in front of 
its right side. Soon, as the moon ascended, the tree 
ended up at its left. 

I could see what I imagined to be the face of the man 
on the moon, with two eyes and a mouth. A narrow, 
dark cloud floated across the face, creating a straight 
mustache, not curled on the ends like that of a villain. 

As the black cloud passed, a white cloud formed what 
looked like outstretched arms, as though a swimmer 
with a large, round head were moving toward me. I enjoyed that brief interlude be- 
fore going to bed 

There is much lore about the moon. The "Reader’s Encyclopedia” quotes an an- 
cient legend that states that “there was treasured everything wasted on earth” such 
as misspent time and wealth. Years ago, I saw the movie “Moonstruck”, starring 
Cher. I don’t remember much about the plot but Webster defines Moonstruck as 
“Disordered in mind or otherwise harmfully affected, supposedly by the influence 
of the moon”. 

The almanacs have interesting information about the moon, always spelled with 
a capital “M”. Flowers, and vegetables that bear above ground crops should be 
planted during the “light” of the moon (up to the full moon). Flowering bulbs and 
below ground crops should be planted during the “dark” of the moon. My Uncle Ray 
Hurd followed this advice. 

The ocean tides are proven to be affected by the moon and also by the configura- 
tion of the coastal areas. 

The “Old Farmer’s Almanac” of 1997 advertises a book with the title “Moon Time: 
The Art of Harmony With Nature and Lunar Cycles” by Johanna Paungger and 
Thomas Poppe. They state that “Direct perception and experience led our ances- 
tors to the discovery that our daily lives are subject to the phase and position of the 
moon. 

Not all of our information about the moon is scientific. 



Phases of the moon. The 
outer figures are as seen 
from the earth. Pictures from 
“Astronomy" by Robert H. 
Baker, 1935 
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In August of 1969, I had just finished my studies at the 
Syracuse University Library School and had begun work at 
the Four County Library System. To celebrate, I decided to 
drive to Oakland, N.J. to visit my brother Ray and his fam- 
ily. I didn’t know about the magnitude of the event which 
celebrated its 40th anniversary this last weekend, but heard 
reports about the traffic tie-ups on Route 17 near Bethel, 

N.Y., so changed my route. That event was the famous 
Woodstock Music and Art Fair, held at Bethel, 100 miles 
north-west of New York City. 

This past week, I have been constantly reminded of that event which I didn’t at- 
tend but heard so much about. In Saturday's “Press & Sun-Bulletin" there was a 
story about Afton’s Barbara Heller and Sandy List of Trumansburg. Both of them 
are contributers to the book “Woodstock Revisited”. I ran into Barbara at the Afton 
Arts and Crafts Day and we spoke briefly about her experience. She had gone to 
Woodstock to work in a food concession called “Food For Love.” 

My friend John Restaino, then of New Jersey but now of Harpersfield, West 
Virginia, was one of those “hippies” present at the original weekend. The event had 
been scheduled to be held at Woodstock, N.Y., but was rejected by that community 
as it had been by several others. At Bethel, farmer Max Yasgur transformed his hay- 
field, with a natural amphitheater, into the site for the huge gathering. The weekend 
turned out to be a disaster as far as facilities were concerned and food soon ran out. 
Rain made the area into a sea of mud. In spite of all of the discomfort, it is remem- 
bered with fondness by the attendees. 

Before I took my trip, I gave a ride from Afton to Deposit to a young man headed 
for Woodstock. Not ali upstate residents were friendly to the “Hippie” type persons. 
He said that several times he had to dodge cars which were deliberately trying to 
run him down. 

Today the Bethel Woods Center for the Arts occupies Mr. Yasgur’s field and the 
Woodstock Museum is located there. This past weekend was the special 40th anni- 
versary celebration which took place there. When I filled my gas tank at the Country 
Store today, a couple wearing “Woodstock 2009” tee shirts yvere also buying gas. 
They were among the “boomers” attending the event and thanked me for noticing 
their shirts. 
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On Saturday, when returning from 
Norwich, I stopped at the Coventryville 
Cemetery where I saw a couple reading 
tombstones. I assumed that they were do- 
ing genealogy and I was right. They wers 
looking for the grave of Captain Benjamin 
Benedict, a Revolutionary War soldier. 
There were other Benedicts there, but they 
had not found Benjamin. They had extra 
sheets of information which they gave me to 
bring home. That was the easiest and quick- 
est research job that I had ever had to do. 

I first went to the four volume set 
“Revolutionary War Veterans; Chenango 
County”, published by Nelson Tiffany in 
1998. Benjamin Benedict’s whole record 
is given there. In addition, two of his sons 
were also in the Revolution and one, Abijah, is also buried there. Sharon Donahe’s 
“Transcription: Coventryville Cemetery” lists all of the family members buried there and 
it has a helpful diagram of the layout of the cemetery. 

The other soldier son, Noah, is buried in St. Matthew’s Churchyard in Unadilla, as are 
other members of his family. Shirley Goerlick’s book “At Rest in Unadilla, ”1987, records 
the burials of Noah and other family members in St. Matthew’s Churchyard. In my library, 
I was able to find and copy all of this material in a very short time and have it ready to 
send to the searchers. 

The “History of the Town of Coventry” written by Oliver P. Judd in 1912, has several 
refernces to Benjamin and his family. He and some of his children were founding mem- 
bers of the Congregational Church in Coventryville and they were prominent citizens. 

This past month, requests for information have been coming in at a rapid pace. A 
lady from Spanaway, Wash., wanted information on the Page family of Sanford and 
Windsor. A lady from Fayetteville, Ga., asked about the Hiram Gould family. A man from 
Pottersville, N.J., wanted to know about ths location of Chamberlin’s Island where his 
uncle Anson Dann drowned in 1909. Wilma Felton Gray of Guilford requested informa- 
tion about the Hatton family of Yaleville. On Tuesday, a member of the Johnson family 
is coming to see a photograph album and birthday book from the Marshall Hill family. 
These were sent from California. 



The Congregational Church of 
Coventryville, before the fire which 
destroyed it. Benjamin Benedict and 
some of his children were founding 
members. 
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The Afton Museum has a album made 
up of all kinds of cards: calling cards, ad- 
vertising cards, business cards, and greet- 
ing cards. The calling cards are interest- 
ing because they have a person’s name 
signed or engraved upon them. 

Calling, or visiting, cards originated in 
China in the 15th century. Their purpose 
was to announce the arrival of the owner 
of the card. The practice was adopted in 
France and England in the 17th century, 
but was used in the homes of the upper 
class. A servant was necessary to receive 
the cards at the door and place them in a 
tray in the front hall. At first, in France, playing cards were used, with the name written 
on the back. 

In the 19th century, calling cards were socially essential for middle class ladies and 
gentlemen. The cards in the card tray were examined to see who had called and what 
calls needed to be returned. Sometimes a husband’s card was left at the door with his 
wife’s. It was considered bad taste to leave a business card as that would imply that a 
bill was to be collected. 

By the 18th century, pastel cards with illustrations was made with the name hand-writ- 
ten on the back. Stationers sold them in batches of 500. At first, each person tried to 
have his cards as original as possible. By the 1870’s, simplicity was the trend and the 
name was engraved in plain script. 

Emily Post’s biography described the afternoon of the New York upper class lady. She 
was on Fifth Avenue in her carriage with coachman and footman at 2:30. The coachman 
was instructed to stop at three or four addresses where the footman would ring the door- 
bell and leave a calling card with a servant. At only the last stop would a call be made 
in person. Etiquette required that a visit be limited to twenty minutes, during which time 
the coachman circled around and around the block. On arriving home, the women would 
check the calling cards in her own tray. 

Each women made it known which afternoons she would be “at home”. The calling in 
places like Afton did not follow such a precise schedule, especially since few homes in 
our town had servants. 



Calling card of Addie L. Clapp of 
Afton. 

From album of Town Historian. 
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A phone call from Ann Tobey 
of Aurora, N.Y., and former Afton 
resident, prompted me to do 
some research about the mills in 
the Glen above Afton. Her neph- 
ew had recently walked up the 
Glen and had questions about 
the ruins of the Pixley Mill and 
the dam which supplied its water 
power. 

The Pixley Mill was built by 
Samuel Bump on Bump Creek 
about 1842. It was a stately build- 
ing with a stonework base rising 
high above the creek bed and 
capped by a wooden frame struc- 
ture. The former Pixley residence 
stands at the left on upper Spring 
Street. 

In 1857 the property was sold to Asa Pixley and continued in the family for three genera- 
tions. Asa was succeeded by Asa B. Pixley and then Leland Pixley. The first mill wheel was 
an overshot wheel 32 feet in diameter. The iron axle was brought from Utica by ox team. 
Later, a flutter wheel was installed and served until 1885 when a turbine replaced it. 

Originally the mill ground feed, buckwheat, and wheat. For some reason, farmers stopped 
growing wheat about 1887 so the wheat mill was replaced by a cider mill. Buckwheat was 
ground up until the closing of the business. 

The millstones of French burr were inported from France and were of a very hard consi- 
tency. Leland Pixley learned to dress the stones when about ten years old. This was done at 
night so as not to interrupt the grinding. The lower stone, or bedder, was stationary, while the 
upper stone, or runner, had an eye through which the shaft extended to do the driving. 

The grist came down into the center from above and then spread into the grooves of the 
millstones. The grooves had to be maintained by dressing which was done with a steel, 
chisel-headed hammer called a millbill. A sack filled with bran served as a cushion for the 
dresser. 



The Pixley Mill in the Glen above Afton. Glenwood 
Cemetery is on the bluff at the right. Photo from 
Afton Historical Society 


The terrible flood of 1902, comparable to the one in 2006, washed out mill dams and 
bridges upstream. The greatest tragedy occurred when the Taft Furniture Mill and dam, just 
above the Pixley Mill, collapsed into the creek, drowning three members of the James Cook 
family and causing havoc on Caswell Street. The wall of water was very high, but the Pixley 
dam held up and the mill survived. Today, only stone ruins remain. 
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A photograph of the Afton 
Union School and Academy, 
taken about 1890, shows stu- 
dents at recess playing run- 
ning games in the front yard. 

The school, a wooden building, 
stood on what was the play- 
ground before the elementary 
wing was built onto the present 
school. 

A series of articles which ran 
in the “Afton Enterprise” in 1887 
has a good amount of infor- 
mation about the Afton Union 
School and Academy. At the 
time of its establishment, the 
Board of Education consisted 
of Devillo C. Church, Daniel A. 

Carpenter, and R.M. Gallup, all 
Afton merchants. Support for 
an Academy was great, so the Board of Regents set about to establish it. 

The first principal was Prof. E. W. Rogers and his assistant was Miss Anna Greene. 
A snag developed in 1874 when District No. 5 on the East Side was to join in with the 
Academy. The Academy was placed back in the rank of a common school, but the Board 
of Regents restored it soon after. 

The original building, 28x56 feet, was erected in 1870. Rapid growth required a north 
wing, 28x40 feet, in 1872, and a south wing, 24x32, in 1883. All were two stories high. 

The Academy established a reputation for thoroughness and attracted student from a 
wide area. It boasted of its moral environment. Students could drive to school, come by 
train, or board in the village. Tuition was free to all who lived within the district. The 26 
women teachers up to 1887 were listed. All but three were single. They were described 
as “ladies of rare culture and ability.” Two men were listed as assistants. 

About 1898, the Academy became a high school under New York law. Early teachers 
had been educated In training classes of not too long duration. Later, many attended 
Normal School in various places. The first was established in Albany in 1844. Oneonta 
Normal School was founded in 1889. 

There were only three graduates of the Afton Academy in 1879. Eugene A. Goodsell 
became an Afton physician. Ernest Hufcutt became Dean of the Cornell Law School. 
Jennie McCullough became an Afton homemaker. Other noted graduates were Carlton 
J.H. Hayes, Jesse Wrench, and William Dimorier, all educators. 



The Afton Union School and Academy about 
1890. Picture from Town Historian 
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This summer I have been 
having my house painted at 
the leisure of my friend Ernie. 

He sometimes has other jobs 
to do, so he takes off a day or 
two. He has completed all but 
the final coat on the back of the 
kitchen wing and both coats 
on the front under the porch. 

Included are over 20 pairs of 
green shutters. 

The house was built about 
1838 as far as I can tell from 
records found in Norwich a few 
years ago. The Decker family 
moved into the house in 1866 
when four of its members came 
to Afton from Jefferson in Schoharie County. 

My great, great grandfather and great grandfather were born elsewhere, but my grand- 
father, father, and I were all born in this house. I still sleep in the room where I was born 
during a chimney fire in a February of cold and deep snow. As the local fire company did 
not then come out of the village, the neighboring farmers and their hired men put out the 
fire. The chimney backed in the room where my mother was confined. 

My grandparents did a lot of remodelling and made many changes in the old farm- 
house of ten rooms at present. They installed electricity as soon as it came up the valley 
from Centervillage and had a well drilled to replace the dug well and pitcher pump in the 
old pantry. They moved the stairway and some partitions, so that some of the rooms 
were completely changed. 

Just 100 years ago, they added on the large front porch. The cast, hand tamped, 
concrete posts and foundation blocks were manufactured by Frank Lewis and Son in 
Harpursville. They also built the porch. My grandmother’s records show that the total 
cost for blocks and concrete work was $150.25 in 1909. 

My grandmother planted Boston ivy at the base of the porch columns on the north side 
and was very proud of its decorative greenery which has multiplied in the last few years to 
include a half post on the front. It had grown up and extended under the eaves and even 
to the porch ceiling. My job for two days was to cut the vines back and scrape offthe little 
brown tentacles by which they attached themselves. The area is now ready to paint. 
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Last week I took my first vacation in two sessions, driv- 
ing to Provincetown on Cape Cod. I was away four days, 
but getting started was not easy. On Friday afternoon, 
coming home from town, my pickup died after a few sput- 
ters and the battery light came on on the dash. I called 
Scoville-Meno and was asked if the engine would start. 

It turned over, but would not start. They surmised that the 
fuel pump would need replacing. It turned out that the rotor, 
spark plugs and wires needed replacing, a much cheaper 
repair. 

As it was Friday afternoon and I was leaving the next 
morning, I had to make some hasty decisions. Should I 
cancel the trip and forfeit the reservation money for my 
motel? Should I rent a car for the trip? I decided to go for 
it, first calling a tow truck to take my car to Bainbridge. I 
called Chambers & O’Hara in Sidney and found that they 
had a returned rental car being serviced. The tow truck 
diver picked up my truck, took it to Scoville-Meno, and 
then dropped me off to pick up the car on his way back to 
Unadilla. It worked out very well. 

I made good time on the way to the Cape; except for 
the short delay at the Sagamore Bridge over the Cape 
Cod Canal. Traffic coming from the Cape was backed up, 
two lanes wide, and almost to the second exit beyond the 
bridge. I arrived at my motel at about 5:30. 

After a slice of pizza, I attended a comedy show at the 
Universalist-Unitarian Meeting House. On Sunday morning I attended services in 
that most interesting sanctuary with its trompe I'oeil architectural details, which look 
three dimensional. They date from about 1847. That night I attended an all Bach 
concert with harpsichord and two recorders in the same place. It was a very friendly 
place and people who I had met there greeted me on the street on meeting. 

Monday morning I had breakfast with my friend Ken Buell (probably a relative) 
and the originator of this trip plan. From Philadelphia, he treated me and two other 
friends to a delicious fish dinner in Truro, a neighboring town. That afternoon I had 
visited the Provincetown Museum, adjoining the Pilgrim Tower. 

I made it home just in time to attend a Sertoma meeting with Taylor Hollist, a 
Mormon guest from Oneonta. 


The Universalist- 
Unitarian 
Meeting House in 
Provincetown with 
its Christopher 
Wren steeple. 
Photo from 

"Provincetown" 
by Wainright J. 
Wainright 
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The Afton Historical Society has 
a dog treadmill hitched up to a 
churn in its Museum Barn. A dog 
tied to the upper end of the slanted 
was f orcec j t 0 k ee p walking 
us the slats moved under its feet. 

The machine could be used for 
any kind of light work, driven by 
gears and a long wooden arm. An 
old farm paper shows a sheep driv- 
ing such a mill. An older visitor to 
the barn told of having to walk on a 
treadmill himself when a boy. 

A larger version of the tread- 
mill was one driven by a horse or 
by a team of horses. It was large 
enough to drive a threshing ma- 
chine at the time of harvest. Just 
as with a small animal, the horses 
were tied to the upper end and had to keep walking until the brake was applied. 

Several years ago I attended an antique gasoline engine show near Breakabeen 
in Schoharie County. As a part of the show, a horse treadmill had been set up and 
was being worked by two huge work horses. I don’t remember what kind of machjne 
they were running, but it was impressive. 

The treadmill in the undated picture was being operated on the farm of my great 
grandfather, Griffin S. Hurd, in Harpursville. It was threshing oats. The threshing ma- 
chine is hidden in the barn, the harvested sheaves apparently having been stored 
there. In the handwriting of my grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, it is stated that the 
machines and team belonged to Dan Van Tassel. I do not find his name in any direc- 
tory or census, but there were Van Tassels in neighboring towns. As was the usual 
practice, Dan Van Tassel went from farm to farm until threshing season was over. 

Horses also ran other types of mills in different operations in our area. Bark was 
peeled from logs such as those from hemlock trees. This bark was placed in a 
circular trough around which a horse drove a large mill stone placed on edge on a 
shaft. The stone crushed the bark until it was of the right consistency for use in the 
tanning of leather. 


A horse treadmill operating an unseen 
threshing machine. Photo from Daisy Hurd 
Decker Collection. 
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I have been researching some Civil* war soldiers 
for the Afton Historical Society. Four of the Masters 
of the Afton Masonic Lodge are in my file of Civil War 
veterans. Damaged in a fire in the old lodge rooms 
over Vincent’s Restaurant, their pictures, framed in a 
group, were rescued and restored. While out of their 
frame, I had copies made. The four men are Zenas 
Tarbell, George Haven, John C. Chamberlin, and 
Erastus Fisher. 

Thefirsttwoarewelldocumented, with their Regiment 
and Company listed in the “Book of Biographies of 
Leading Citizens of Chenango County” published in 
1898. John C. Chamberlin attended a G.A.R. reunion 
in 1879, so it is certain that he was in the Civil War. 

So far I have not found evidence that Erastus Fisher 
was a veteran, although he supposedly appears in a 
group photo of the G.A.R. His grave in the East Side 
Cemetery is not marked as such. 

In light of this interest, it was appropriate that I attend 
the 5th Annual Civil War Commemorative event at the 
Coventry Methodist Church on Oct. 11. The program 
was an interesting combination of music and speak- 
ers. Joyce and Doug Besemer led the singing of several Civil War period songs and 
Joyce sang a couple of solos, accompanied by Doug on the violin and Mary Hamilton 
on the piano. A very authentic Abraham Lincoln read the “Gettysburg Address.” 

The special Civil War soldier honored was Dr. Harrison H. Beecher, whose life 
and military service were recounted by Bill Searfoss. Dr. Beecher is buried across 
the street in the Coventry Union Cemetery. Some Beecher family descendants were 
present at the program. A reproduction of the 114th Regiment flag was displayed for 
the first time. 

Joyce Besemer, an able quilter, explained some of the symbolism used in quilts 
hung out as signals for escaping slaves travelling north. Phyllis Adams portrayed 
nurse Clara Barton, who recalled her Civil War service. James Black gave a brief 
history of medicine as practiced during the civil War. 

After a Civil War prayer by Pastor Andrew Doyle, the guests crossed the street to 
the cemetery where a wreath was placed on the Beecher monument and Civil War 
re-enactors fired a rifle salute. 



Harrison H. Beecher, 
M.D., Assistant Surgeon 
114th New York State 
Volunteers. Picture from 
Oct. 11 program. 
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Joseph Smith, found- 
er of the Church of 
Latter Day Saints, or 
Mormons. Painting from 
Smithsonian National 
Portrait Gallery 


antiques which they enjoy on their annual visits. It was a rare treat for the visitors to 
be able to come into the house where Joseph Smith stayed while working for Josiah 
Stowell in the 1820’s. 

We stopped briefly at the Afton Museum where many photos were taken of the 
mantelpiece from the Mormon House which is on view. That house, removed in 
1948, was where Joseph Smith and Emma Hale were married by Justice of the 
Peace, Zecharia Tarbell, in 1827. Other places with a Mormon connection were 
pointed out on the way. The vistors were a very compatible and convivial group. 

Our Adult Sunday School Class at the Presbyterian Church on Oct. 18 had a 
tie-in with Joseph Smith and the Book of Mormon. The lesson, from Chapter 25 of 
Leviticus, was the story of the annointing of Aaron, brother of Moses, as high priest 
of the Israelites, after they had been liberated from slavery in Egypt. Included in the 
priestly vestments were the Urim and Thummim, which were consulted to determine 
God’s will. Urim and Thummim were given to Joseph Smith with the golden plates to 
translate the Book of Mormon. They were described as “two stones in silver bows.” 



On Oct.7, I joined a tour bus-lead of Mormons, led 
by Kay Godfrey of Kaysville, Utah. By pre-arrange- 
ment, the bus stopped at my house, I entered it, and 
was given the microphone to point out the local points 
of interest. 

We travelled down the river from my house to the 
Joseph Knight House, then across the river to the 
Josiah Stowell House, and on to Afton to the Afton 
Museum. I was finally dropped off after a very enjoy- 
able two hours. 

Our first stop was at the Knight House, where 
Joseph Smith made some of his first converts. It is 
now jointly owned by Steve Glenn and his partners. 
We were in luck as Steve and his friends were in town 
from Utah to work on their properties. Steve is from 
Provo, Utah, where he casts busts and statues and 
sells antiquarian books. I had visited him there. About 
50 people were on the bus and they were allowed in 
the house, which is not usually open. Gradually, the 
house is being restored and the property improved. 

Steve Glenn and his wife were at the Stowell House 
and we were invited in. They have furnished it with 
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Rear view of 
Afton Central 
School with 
the addition of 
the new gym- 
nasium and 
auditorium, 
1932. Picture 
from Daisy 
Hurd Decker 
album. 


I was asked by a group of seventh-graders to meet with them on Oct. 19 to talk about my memo- 
ries of Fred Crane who completed a career of 42 years in 1972. He had been teacher, athletic 
director, and Vice Principal at Afton Central School. He came to Afton in 1930, one year before I 
started school in 1931, and was a strong presence until I graduated in 1943. Russ Conover, a later 
coworker with Mr. Crane (Tubby), was also interviewed for his memories. The two programs will 
be put on a CD. School is much different in 2009 from what it was when I was attending. 

All of the classroms were then located in the old brick section built in 1908. Grades 1-5 were on 
the first floor, high school rooms were on the second floor, and grades 6-8 were on the third floor. 
Each grade was in one room with one teacher. There were music and art teachers and a school 
nurse. 

I don’t remember much class discussion by students. We were assigned lessons in our textbooks 
and were expected to study and remember facts as presented. It was pretty much memory work 
with occasional essays. 

There was no cafeteria. The grade students ate lunch at their desks from lunch boxes brought 
from home. High school students took their lunch boxes to the gymnasium where a record player 
played music and group games could be played. 

One game was Pom-pom-pull-away. 

I don’t remember but two trips or projects outside of the school. 

In 4th grade, Miss Lindsey led us to Route 7, about opposite the present Afton Edge Apartments, 
to see a train carrying a telescope lens made at Corning, on its way to Mount Palomar in California. 
We never did spot it. By train at Easter time in 1943, our Senior Class travelled to New York City 
with no other than Fred Crane as one of the chaperones. 

We did have inter-school music concerts to which we were bussed. During the Depression, our 
school was represented in the N.R.A. Parade at Norwich. Several of us depicted a Depression fam- 
ily with parents and children of diminishing size. I was one of the smallest. 
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On October 28, the Chenango County 
Historians met at Preston Manor for a pro- 
gram with the title “From the Poorhouse to 
Preston Manor.” The afternoon began with a 
well-researched history of this home main- 
tained by Chenango County by Patricia 
Evans, Chenango County Historian. It was 
founded in the early 19th century. After a 
small beginning, the institution grew so that 
the farm was operated by residents, over- 
seen by paid employees. The occupants at 
various times included a variety of people 
including paupers, the mentally handi- 
capped, and the insane. The new name was chosen in 1977. 

Teresa Monroe-Werner, Director of Preston Manor, conducted a tour of the build- 
ings which are all connected. They are now only residential (about 35 people) 
with no farming being done. The barn is gone. Teresa grew up at Preston Manor 
as her father was on the staff there. She remembered me from the Four County 
Bookmobile which made monthly stops there. We first invited residents to come 
out to choose their books. We then took a selection of books into the home for less 
mobile residents to choose from. Usually a group of women from an area church 
visited the home at the same time. I was always amused by one man who came 
out to the Bookmobile to “get away from the Church Ladies.” 

As I remember the room which we entered, it was rather drab. Now everything 
is bright and cheerful with comfortable furnishings and a color-coordinated decor. 
It is very pleasant. 

A very bad fire destroyed the Poor-House and the manager’s home in the 19th 
century, about 1890. This is described in an undated clipping in a scrapbook kept 
by Edith Colwell of Bainbridge and copied by Walter Rose of Afton. Thirteen peo- 
ple died, all of them classed as idiots. They were locked in a separate section, the 
building described in a later paragraph. Among them was Sarah Mills from Afton. 

The “Proceedings of the Board of Supervisors” for 1861 has over three pages 
about the Poor-House. Total expenses for the year were $2,729.91, with Afton as- 
sessed $20.70. There were 107 paupers there. A motion was carried to refurbish 
the old Poor-House to house the insane instead of sending them to Utica. 
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George F. Decker store decorated for Christmas, 
1908. Postcard from Martha Holdrege 


Last week, while search- 
ing for an obituary in the “Afton 
Enterprise” issues from 1914, I 
found the following paragraph 
“Do your Christmas shopping 
early and do it right here in Afton 
where you earn your money. 

There is no good reason why 
you should not do your trading at 
home, for if our merchants have 
not got what you want they will 
be glad to get it for you; anyway, 
look at home first”. 

How times have changed! 

Then, December 10 was consid- 
ered early to be thinking about 

Christmas gifts. Twenty years later I remember being taken to town to buy my gifts about 
a week before December 25. In Jenks and Swarts Department Store, where the Afton 
Grill and Bakery is now located, Mrs. Pomeroy helped me select my gifts for a total of 
under $5 for everything. 

This year, the week of Halloween, decorated Christmas trees had already appeared in 
stores like K-Mart. Catalogs advertising Christmas merchandise arrive in the mail, and 
the newspapers are already featuring holiday items. Boscov’s ads in the Press & Sun- 
Bulletin for November 7 feature children’s toys at discount prices, the cheapest of which 
is $9.95. My $5 would not go far now. Another Boscov page shows jewelry to buy now 
on layaway for the holidays. Also there are pictures of a decorated Christmas tree and 
an inflatable snow man at greatly discounted prices. 

Today, even if you wanted to buy locally, you must go out of town to find gifts. Many of 
our former businesses no longer exist. The interstate highways have made it possible 
for national chain companies to build large stores which attract customers from a wide 
area. The Internet also competes with local businesses. 

On the way to Binghamton last week, I saw my first inflatable Santa Claus of the sea- 
son in a front yard. Why isn’t Santa at the North Pole getting ready for his Christmas Eve 
trip? On Sunday evening, I saw a lighted tree and deer in a yard in Afton. I am sounding 
like an old Scrooge, but when Christmas arrives after two months of ballyhoo, it loses 
some of its meaning. 
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Recently, the Afton Historical 
Society has received several- 
items relating to the history of 
the Afton Universalist Church, 
which was demolished last 
summer. It’s condition was too 
deteriorated to consider pre- 
serving it. 

In my file I found several 
letters of 1975 from and to 
Charles Semowich, then of 
Binghamton, who had a strong 
interest in Universalist history 
and especially in the preser- 
vation of the Afton building, 
which was erected in 1818-19. He was contacting people and organizations, who 
might help him make some arrangement to acquire the church, either by purchase 
or donation. He was unsuccessful and very disappointed. 

Among my papers is a copy of minutes of the Universalist Association, which met 
in Jericho on June 6, 1811. There was a local society even before the church build- 
ing was erected jointly by Universalists and Presbyterians. Meetings were held in 
the Middlebridge area, which was in the Town of Jericho, now Bainbridge and Afton. 
An unusual preacher of the Universalist faith, mentioned in those minutes, was 
Maria Cook, a convert from Calvinism,- who preached very effectively in Jericho and 
surrounding towns of New York and Pennsylvania. The compiler of the minutes was 
the Rev. Nathaniel Stacey of Hamilton, a noted evangelist of the denomination. He 
rode circuit over a wide area. 

In addition to the entry woodwork trim given to the Museum by the church own- 
ers, there are two Kneeling benches, one with the name Benedict, a mirror with a 
reverse painting in the top panel, and a strip of wallpaper border from the upstairs 
hallway of the church. I have also prepared copies of my files. 

I am repairing the entry trim, which I wiil mount on pegboard to be painted a dark 
maroon, the exterior color of the church. The trim will be left in its weathered condi- 
tion, cut nails and all. 

I have framed a section of the wallpaper border to be displayed with the benches 
and the mirror, which also needs repairs. We will be able to see first hand some of 
the mementos of one of Afton’s most historic buildings. 
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On November 19, Alan and 
Richard Tadish of Endicott pre- 
sented a most interesting program 
for the Afton Historical Society 
about “Afton Fairgrounds Racing” 
in the 1930’s and 1940’s. I re- 
member those races with regular 
race cars, but I hadn’t realized the 
draw that Afton had for the race 
drivers. 

Racers came from a wide area 
of the United States, includ- 
ing Florida and California. Even 
France was represented. Some 
of the drivers became famous as 
winners and runners up at races 
such as the Indy-500. At first 
there were fewer than ten entries but these increased later up to 40, with many local 
New York State participants. The railroad was a factor in getting the cars here. 

These race cars were built by their owners from frames and engines of standard ve- 
hicles. The Tadish brothers brought with them the body of one of the cars which was 
raced in Afton. It seemed very small and fragile. These cars had no roll bars or safety 
belts, so when there was an accident, injuries and fatalities were frequent. One cause 
of accidents was being blinded by dust from the track. Photographs of racers in action 
make the condition very visible. 

I remember hearing about one accident which involved the wife of one of the drivers. 
She took her husband’s car for a spin around the track. On the curve next to George 
Tingley’s farm, she lost control and crashed through the wire fence, only about 50 feet 
from Mr. Tingley. She was pulled backward from the car by the wire and her neck was 
broken. 

Sometimes the attending crowds reached several thousand, exceeding the population 
of the whole Town of Afton. First prize for a winner might have been as much as $1,000, 
a sizeable chunk of cash for those days. 

There was a story which circulated about an Afton woman who got so excited at the 
races that she fainted away eight times, but she stuck it out until the end of the race. 

In addition to many mounted photos of programs and cars and their owners, the Tadish 
brothers brought many more photos from other area tracks such as Morris, Oneonta, 
Sidney, and Binghamton. 


_ 



es were held on the Afton Fairgrounds. 

Postcard from Afton Historical Society 
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On November 17, I was visited by two 
young Mormon Elders who were in- 
terested in the local history of Joseph 
Smith and his early followers in the area 
of South Bainbridge, Town of Colesville, 
and Harmony, Pa. Sometimes these 
names can be confusing to history 
buffs. South Bainbridge is now Afton, 
the Town of Colesville is not a village 
but a collection of small communities 
within a Township, and Harmony is now 
Oakland. 

Young Mormon men are expected 
to spend about two years of their lives 
as missionaries in various parts of the 
world. They are called Elders and are 
a familiar sight in our neighborhoods 
where, dressed in white shirts and black trousers, they visit and talk to prospective con- 
verts. There are now young women missionaries. I met a group of trainees when in Salt 
Lake City. Older people also go on missions. My friend, Dr. Larry Porter, recently retired 
from Brigham Young University in Provo, Utah, was stationed in Palmyra with his wife. 

These two Elders, accompanied by Donald Butts, a convert from Afton, spent a couple 
of hours looking through my four large file boxes of Mormon materials. I made copies 
of some items for them. Time ran out, so they will be returning from their headquarters 
in Greene to continue their research. They also wish to visit the Afton Museum where 
some Mormon items are displayed. In the house, in a surgeon’s kit, is a trephine which 
is a circular saw instrument which is similar to one used to perform bone surgery on 
Joseph Smith when he was a boy. 

In the barn are a mantelpiece from the Mormon House which stood on the Afton 
Fairgrounds until 1948, a painting of the house by Afton’s Martha Holdrege, a New York 
State historical marker, incorrectly stating that Joseph Smith claimed to find some of the 
plates for the Book of Mormon up Cornell Creek, and busts of Joseph and Emma Smith 
sent by Mormons from Utah. 

I also have a mantelpiece from the Mormon House in my living room, purchased when 
the building was being dismantled in 1948. I and my guests were photographed in front 
of it, as is done by many Mormon tourists. 

Many Mormon tourists make a point of coming to Afton to see these items which are 
so connected with their history. 



Two young Mormon missionaries in 
front of the Josiah Stowell House on 
Route 7 between Afton and Nineveh. 

Picture by Charles Decker 
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George E. Jay was a prominent businessman in 
Afton in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 

His parents, Joseph and Sally Ann Jay, lived in the 
Village of Nineveh, but in the Town of Afton, next door 
to Dr. Timothy Guy. All of the family members were 
born in Broome County except the mother who came 
from Chautauqua County. George had a brother 
Wiliam C. Jay and sisters Julia and Phoebe. He mar- 
ried Sarah Jeannette Caswell, daughter of Harrison 
Caswell. 

George’s father Joseph was a carpenter in Nineveh 
and belonged to the Nineveh Presbyterian Church 
where he had served as a class leader for ten years 
in 1885. 

In the 1889 Directory of Chenango Counties, 

George Jay is listed as operating George E. Jay 
& Company on Main Street, probably in one of the 
new brick blocks built after the fire of 1884. He was a 
clothier who sold “gents furnishing goods”. He lived 
on Spring Street, near Garrett Street, now Academy 
Street. 

In 1892, Jay & Co.’s store was selling “evaporated fruits, canned fruits and veg- 
etables and all other groceries”. In the 1902 Chenango County Directory. George is 
listed as a builder and contractor with his home on Pleasant Avenue. 

Sarah and George had one surviving child, a daughter Margaret Jeannette Jay, 
delivered by Dr. Philetus A. Hayes on Oct. 8, 1890. Two previous children had al- 
ready died. The parents were both 38 years old that year. 

George and Sarah joined St. Ann’s Episcopal Church in May, 1977. Members of 
her family belonged there, where her father had donated the land for the church. 
Their lot in Glenwood Cemetery, purchased in 1885, is near the Caswell lot, just 
above the Swift Family vault. ‘ 

In 1889, George E. Jay was the Town Clerk. In 1902, he was Master of the Afton 
Masonic Lodge. After the Afton Inn burned in 1898, he was hired as architect and 
builder to do the reconstruction. It was designed in the “colonial revival style” and 
appears much the same today except for some alterations made after tbe fire of 
1942. 



George E. Jay, Afton 
Businessman. Picture 
from Afton Masonic 
Lodge, given to the Afton 
Historical Scoiety. 
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On December 8, the Press & Sun-Bulletin 
had a front page story about Joseph Hrebek, 
the last surviving member of the "Last Man’s 
Club,” made up of 100 World War I and World 
War II veterans of the First Ward American 
Legion Post 1254 in Binghamton. He had not 
expected to be the last man of the 100. 

Deaths on June 3 and September 6 had 
left him with that distinction. Mr. Hrebek was 
recognized at at dinner on Pearl Harbor 
Day on December 7. I remember Pearl 
Harbor Day quite vividly. We had as visi- 
tors that Sunday Diana and Earl Moak from Ma P 0< 0ahu showing the routes of attacl 
Binghamton, friends of my parents. We were on Peari Harbor on December 7, 1941 

stunned by the news on the radio of the at- From Pearl Harbor: The Way It Was” b' 

tack by the Japanese on Pearl Harbor. The Scott C.S. Stone, 1988. 

Moaks had a son Stanley at the United States Naval Academy in Annapolis, Md., but I was 
only 15 years old. 

The prospects were scary, especially when president Franklin D. Roosevelt declared wai 
on Japan, naming December 7 as a “Day of Infamy.” The phrase “Remember Pearl Harbor' 
became a rallying cry during the rest of World War II. 

I remember that Rev. Clifford E. Webb was criticized in later years for calling to mind Pearl 
Harbor Day and the death and destruction caused to our armed forces. Margaret Lord had 
taken a new white car to her son John Gregg, who was stationed at Pearl Harbor. He and his 
fiancee had gone out for a ride at the time of the attack and had to hide in a culvert to pro- 
tect themselves. They escaped unharmed. Margaret had to return on her ship to the United 
States under the constant fear of attack. 

About two years ago, I received a telemarketing call from a woman in India. She spoke ex- 
cellent English. Herfirst question was “How many television sets do you have in your home?” 
When I answered “None”, she said “None! What do you do?” I named some of the things 
that keep me busy and that I listen to Public Radio so that I don’t have to focus my attention 
on a screen. She soon forgot her spiel and said that she had been watching/an American 
documentary about World War II with a segment about Pearl Harbor. I mentioned, as I have 
written above that I remember that day. She asked "Oh were you there?” It was .interesting 
that the commercial call turned out to be a friendly conversation. 
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The "History of the World in Photography," published 
by the Encyclopaedia Brittanica in 2008, traces world 
history from 1850 up to 2006, with 535 glossy pages of 
pictures and brief articles. 

The year 1909 saw many landmarks which changed 
our lives. 

Polar explorations were at a peak. Robert Peary and 
Matthew Henson reached the North Pole and another 
party reached the South Pole. 

William Howard Taft became the 27th President of 
the U.S., with James Schoolcraft Sherman as his Vice 
President. The Copyright Act was passed by Congress. 

Child labor was being investigated. The over two million 
employed children under the age of 16 were being docu- 
mented by Lewis Hine. 

Aviation was new and Louis Bleriot made the first flight 
in an airplane between Europe and Great Britain. The first military airplane was sold 
to the U.S. Signal Corps by the Wright Brothers. 

African Americans were making gains in their voice in America. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored Peoples was established in 1909. The 
"Amsterdam News” of New York City was on the way to becoming the largest non- 
religious black weekly in the U.S. 

Women were getting more recognition. Selma Lagerlof, a Swede, was the first 
woman ever to receive a Nobel Prize for literature. 

War and conflict were as rife as today. Japan began a 30-year occupation of 
Korea. Thousands of Armenians were being massacred by the Turks. 

Important construction included the Queensboro and Manhattan Bridges, the 
Metropolitan Life Building in New York (then the world’s tallest), and the Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center in Washington, D.C. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts opened in its present location. 

New products were safety glass, patented in France and the packaged tea of 
Thomas Lipton. 

A lighter touch was the introduction of the Kewpie Doll by Rose O’Neill in "The 
Ladies’ Home Journal” 



Kewpie Dolls, introduced 
by Rose O’Neill in 
1909. Picture from “An 
Encyclopedia of Small 
Antiques" by James 
Mackay, 1975. 
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In the 19 th century, Christmas celebrations were not 

as they are today. In many diaries there is no mention of 

Christmas by farmers, for which it was an ordinary working 

day. Here are excerpts from diaries for Dec. 25. 

1859 - Jonathan Farnsworth - Visited yesterday at the 
Landers. 

1860 - Jonathan Farnsworth - Christmas. At home all day. 

1861 - Jonathan Farnsworth - Christmas Day. Got some 
lumber planed. $105. 

1862 - Jonathan Farnsworth - Christmas. My side lame. The 
band skated on pond. 

1864 - Shervin Estes (in Union Army) - Nothing of much 
importance today. 

1868 - John S. Farnsworth 
- Jones, Bill Johnson, 

Steve Ferguson and 
myself went to H’ville 
on a spree. We treat- 
ed all around. Came 
back feeling pretty 
happy. Big doings at 
the Episcopal Church tonight. 

1870 - Belzoni Wood - Staid at home and done my chores and then set in the house. Went 
to meeting tonight. 

1871 - William E. Hyde - Warmest day this month. Drew load oak chips. 

1873 - Belzoni Wood - At home today done my chores and then went to cutting and drawing 
wood. Drawed two drags of wood. 

1880 - Emerson Demeree - 1 and Arthur and Williard and Harvey went a hunting and killed 
a rabit. 

1889 - William E. Hyde - Warmest and most pleasant Christmas Day I ever saw. All to 
Christmas doings at M. E. Church eve. 

1902 - Minnie Goodnough - Up to Fred and Gussies to Christmas dinner. Had a Christmas 
tree. In the evening we went up to Mert Eastons to a masque. 

1921 - Mrs. Leroy Burr Farnsworth - Lucille came up and staid all day. Guy took Eva Mildred 
and Marian down to his house. 

1923 - Minnie Goodnough - We had a grand dinner. 

1929 - Arthur Grover - Aunt Laura & family & Bernice’s folks were here for Xmas dinner & 
tree 

1933 - Lillian Kniskern Lord - Harriet (Kniskern Sands) up to dinner. We went to see Alice 
(Taggart) and Lizzie (Grant). 

1945 - Arthur Grover - At Deckers for dinner. 

1947 - Charles Decker - We went to Grandma Decker’s for Christmas dinner. Had turkey 
and all the trimmings. 




A Christmas card dated 
Dec. 25, 1897. From Town 
Historian. 
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This year, 2009. was the 143rd 
year that Christmas has been 
celebrated by the Decker family 
in the old family homestead. 

On Sunday, Jan. 3, I held my 
annual family get-together in 
the afternoon. I went to church, 
then shoveled snow, vacuumed, 
and set the table of snacks, just 
beating the deadline for the ar- 
rival of guests. 

As my brothers and sisters 
and children, except for one, 

, live outside of New York State, 
they have their own family get- 
togethers. I did get to see my sister and most of her family on Christmas Day at her 
daughter's house in Skaneateles. For the first time I was able to visit individually with 
her in-laws and I was an overnight guest at the home of her mother-in-law. 

All of the blood relatives who were here for my party are descendants of people 
who were born in this house. Linda DeVona’s grandmother, Lillian McKee Decker, 
was born here on July 30, 1884. She married George W. McKee. Their daughter 
Marian and husband Larry Cook live in Chenango Bridge. Linda Cook DeVona and 
husband Dan and son Joey were guests. 

The Grovers were also guests. Dale Grover’s grandmother, Bernice Decker Grover, 
was twin sister to my father, Bernett Decker, and was born here in 1902. Dale and 
his family live on the next farm up the road and he now owns most of what was the 
Decker farm. He and Jennie, a daughter Emily, and three grandchildren were here, 
as was his mother, Doris Stone. 

Walter Brooks from Unadilla, son of my father’s sister Ruth, was also a guest. Ruth 
was also born hereon Feb. 6, 1911. At the end of the afternoon, Walter's son Bradley 
and family joined us. I had never met his fiancee and the children, 

Special guests were Rev. Lynn Shepard and daughter Kimberly, from Franklin. 
Lynn is Pastor of the Afton Presbyterian Church. 

I, the host, was born here on Feb. 19, 1926, during a serious chimney fire. I sleep 
in that same room where I was born. You might say that I am a creature of habit 
after 83 years. 



Outbuildings on the farm occupied by the 
Decker family since 1866. 

Photo by Charles Decker 
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Sunday’s “Press & Sun-Bulletin" 
featured an article on our winter 
weather which has been 1.2 de- 
grees below normal in December 
and 5.2 degrees below normal in 
January. Listed as outdoor work- 
ers in this freezing weather are 
15 car hops at Sonic Drive-In on 
Upper Front Street, 29 school 
crossing guards in Elmira, 50 
workers for Bert Adams Disposal, 

60 letter carriers in Binghamton, 
and 97 State Department of 
Transportation workers in Broome 
County. Seven outdoor workers 
were interviewed as to how they 
cope with the cold. 

Many years ago, before the advent of electric refrigerators, ice was cut from local 
lakes and rivers and stored in ice houses, either farm-sized or commercial-sized. 
Packed in sawdust within double insulated walls, the ice had to last until the next 
season. 

My great uncle, George W. McKee, cut his own ice from the Susquehanna River 
bordering his farm in Afton. Most of the ice was harvested from Afton Lake and some 
was stored in a large ice house between the lake and Route 7. 

I can just remember going to Afton Lake for ice with my father and his team hitched 
to a heavy, four-runnered sleigh. I am sure we were bundled up appropriately for the 
about two mile trip each way. 

The crew cutting and loading ice must have had the same problems and dangers in 
keeping from freezing as the modern people mentioned in the newspaper. They also 
had to be careful not to fall into the frigid water. 

The Afton Museum has most of the tools used in ice cutting, including a horse- 
drawn ice scorer donated by the Vail family. By several passes, a groove about six 
inches deep could be cut in the ice. Then a thin edged, metal bar could be driven into 
two parallel grooves to break the ice apart. When cut into appropriate sizes with ice 
saws, the chunks could be moved in the channel to the elevator or loading area by 
men using long-handled pikes, as in the picture. 

The old Dairymen's League plant, across the tracks from the present McDowell- 
Walker Feed Company, hired 25 sleighs to haul ice to cool its milk in its creamery. 



The crew at Afton Lake moving chunks of ice 
along the open channel toward the elevator to 
the ice house. 

Picture from Daisy Hurd Decker album 
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My great, great grandfather was 
Selah Decker. He, his wife Mary, and 
sons Charles and Joseph, moved to 
where I live from Jefferson, N.Y., in 
1866. Selah was a term used in the 
Book of Psalms and meant “pause”. 

It occurs between some verses and 
chapters and was used perhaps to in- 
dicate an instrumental interlude, since 
the Psalms were sung. Selah was the 
eighth of nine children so perhaps his 
mother was ready for a pause. 

Of Dutch ancestry, the Deckers had 
country ways of speaking. Selah was 
usually pronounced “Selar.” A sister 
Maria was "Mariar” and a sister Bethia 
was “Bethiar.” 

I find that such variations of pronun- 
ciation were common in the 19th cen- 
tury. My Hurd ancestors came from 
Sandgate, Vt., to Harpursville in the Left to right: Selah, Maria and Bethia 
1830’s. It was said that the older genera- Decker. Photo from Charles Decker 
tions always pronounced it “Vermount”. 

Sometimes we hear place or personal names and make our own interpretations from 
the sound without seeing them spelled. When we learned about John Jacob Astor in 
school. I first thought it should be spelled “John J. Cobastard," perhaps what Indians 
actually thought of him as he cheated them out of their furs while building a fortune. 

In fourth grade, I missed a question about the Laurentian Plateau on an exam. I had no 
idea that the word Laurentian had anything to do with the St. Lawrence River. 

People who speak other languages sometimes have trouble with the pronounciation 
of English words. My friend Peter Jures, from Germany, pronounced our word plow as 
"plove”, since "w” is a V sound in German. Peter spoke of the “Fau-Vee” which to us is 
the V-W or Volkswagen. 

Orlando Rojas, from Costa Rica, always said “sign-all” for signal. My Iraqi friend 
Imad has trouble saying our letter x. To him, my phone number is ”sikkis-o-seven, 
two-seven-two-o.” 

Sometimes two words, spelled the same, can have different meanings. I once wrote 
to Lisa Schivek in Germany that when the river rose, our flats were flooded. She wrote 
back that it wasn’t very smart to build our flats so near water. 
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Over the weekend I prepared 
obituary notices for filing in the 
nine, well-filled drawers of my met- 
al cabinet. I clip the notices as they 
appear in the newspaper, type up 
a file card with the name, and then 
place them in a box until I have time 
to paste them together. I had not 
done the pasting for over a year so 
I had quite an accumulation. 

There is a wide variety in these 
obituaries. They include relatives, 
former customers of my father’s 
businesses, school acquain- 
tances, church members, former 
Bookmobile patrons, and anyone with an Afton address. 

They bring back memories, some from many years ago. 

Peter Giess was a student at Afton Central School. I remember him vaguely and that 
he had a sister Irmgard. They transferred to Greene when that school system central- 
ized, so they did not graduate from Afton. 

C. Addison Keeler, Jr., was a member of the First Presbyterian Church of 

Binghamton. Our Afton Youth Group used to attend area meetings, some of which 
were held at his church. That is how I got to know him. He received a law degree from 
Cornell University and was very prominent in Broome County affairs. 

Kathryn Langeland was one of my fellow workers at the Four County Library System 
from which I retired in 1991. She was a very gracious person whom I enjoyed seeing 
when making visits to Four County. 

Dawn Marie Sherman, a Mormon, made the trek to Salt Lake City in the 150th 
Anniversary Mormon Trail Wagon Train with her husband and grandson. She presented 
a very interesting program on that event for the Afton Historical Society. 

Patricia Talbott of Windsor was a continuous patron of the Bookmobile from the day I 
began work in 1969. She, her husband, and three children were all voracious readers. 
When they had logged their 10,000th book, they invited me to their house for dinner. 

Leon Woodworth had only to step outside his front door to be at the steps of the 
Bookmobile in Port Crane. He had been a missionary and teacher and was a member of 
Mensa, a group with very high I.Q. 

Dorothy Zachar, also from Port Crane, worked in the Post Office. She also assisted 
the Town Historian. 



Moroney Bookmobile on Brockway chassis. 
Obituaries of Bookmobile patrons bring back 
many memories to librarian. 

Picture from Charles Decker 
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While sorting photographs last week, I came across 
one of Schuyler Colfax, Jr., taken in South Bend, 

Indiana. In my Grandmother Decker’s handwriting, the ||P ; ' 

inscription on the back reads “Son of Schuyler Colfax, • 

Vice President in Grant’ administration. His mother Mrs. 

Colfax was Grandma Buell’s , cousin.” J1L ■■ 

I remember from history that Schuyler Colfax was in- 
volved in the Credit Mobilier scandal, so I read up on fi 

him. He was born in New York City in 1823, but moved 

with his mother to Indiana in 1836. He had an early in- ^ 

terest in journalism and politics. He founded the “St. \M 

Joseph Valley Register” in 1845 and was its editor for If 

18 years. He shifted political parties several times, but " 

finally Joined the new Republican Party, in which he * •T f ‘? ' 

was a leader in the radical wing. Colfax was elected to ; - 

the House of Representatives in 1855 and served for " 

14 years. He was Speaker of the House in 1863, Vice 
President from 1869-1873. 

The story of the Credit Mobilier is one of corruption Schulyer Colfax, Jr., 
and bribery. During the period of great industrial expan- son of Vice President 

sion after the Civil War, the building of the Union Pacific Schuyler Colfax. Picture 

Railroad from the Missouri River to the Great Salt Lake from Charles Decker, 
was a major project. 

The Credit Mobilier, named after a French company, 
was under control of the Union Pacific and became its construction company. Under 
the charter from the U.S. Government, the Union Pacific was to receive 10 sections 
of public land and from $16,000 to $48,000 for each mile of track constructed. It was 
stipulated that all funds be spent (for the railroad). The officers saw that they were, much 
of them ending up in their own pockets or in the pockets of members of Congress or 
other officials. Most was in the form of stocks and bonds which enriched the recipients 
but impoverished the railroad itself. The excess money was intended to be a permanent 
endowment when the railroad passed into private hands. 

When the scandal broke in 1873, a House committee investigated the transactions. 
Oakes Ames of Massachusetts and James Brooks of New York were both censured, but 
Vice President Schuyler Colfax and Representative James A. Garfield were absolved. 
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While sorting photographs, I came across one of a 
“Round Oak” stove which is now in the Afton Museum. 

It was made by P.D. Beckwith of Dowagiac, Mich., as 
pictured in the book “Antique Wood Stoves, Artistry in 
Iron”, published by Will and Jane Curtis in 1975. This 
stove originally stood in the upstairs of the Afton Town 
Hall where meetings of the Afton Hose Company were 
first held. Later the Boy Scouts used the rooms and the 
stove. 

Until the early 1800’s, most people in the U.S. and 
Canada used fireplaces for heating and cooking. The 
first iron stoves in the American colonies were made 
in Lynn, Mass., in 1642. It wasn't until the 1830's that 
advances in iron making and transportation made cast 
iron widely available. The first practical coal stove, a 
base burner with ventilation, was invented in 1833. 

The parlor of my house, built about 1838, had a cast 
iron heating stove set in front of the mantelpiece, al- 
though there had not been a fireplace. The stovepipe 
entered the chimney hole above the mantel. Another 
stove was in the dining room, now my bedroom. The 
stovepipe went up through the ceiling and then into the 
chimney in the “back chamber” as that bedroom was 
called. Apparently that was the only heat upstairs. The 
cookstove, in what is now my dining room, provided 
heat and a cooking surface. The parlor stove was used 
only on special occasions. Until 1947, when we had a new kitchen built, the kitchen stove 
had to be operating, even on a humid day with the temperature at 95 degrees, in order to 
cook and provide hot water. My Grandmother Decker had used a back kitchen. 

The Grover house across the road, probably built around 1825, had two pot-bellied 
stoves, one in the living room and one in my uncle’s office across the hall. The kitch- 
en cookstove, in ivory and green enamel, provided the rest of the heat for that large 
house. 

In 1888, my Hurd great grandparents were preparing a room for my great, great grand- 
mother Buell who was to move to Harpursville from Minneapolis, Minn. Its heat was to 
be provided by an ornate parlor stove made in Vermont. She never made the trip as she 
died during the great blizzard of 1 888. 1 still have that stove, after it was used many years 
by my great uncle Ray Hurd. 



A “Round Oak” heating 
stove identical to the one 
in the Afton Museum. 
Picture from “Antique 
Wood Stoves, Artistry 
in Iron” by Will and Jane 
Curtis, 1975. 
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Last week I came across a print of a painting 
of "Scituate Lighthouse” by Karen North Wells. 

The lighthouse was completed in 1811 and was 
important in the War of 1812. I also have a col- 
ored pen drawing of "Beach vista” in Scituate 
Harbor, done by Chris Lissandrello of Sidney. 

Unfortunatiy it is faded. Scituate has a special 
significance for me as it is where my Bisbee an- 
cestor, Thomas Besbeech, landed in America. 

He had sailed from Sandwich, England, on the 
ship “Hercules" with his daughters Mary and 
Alice and seven servants. His wife had died the 
/ear before. 

Another connection with Scituate is that Mary 
Elizabeth Hayes Tucker, daughter of Dr. Carlton 
).H. Hayes, now lives there. She often corre- 
sponds with the Afton Historical Society and has 
nade gifts to it. 

Thomas Besbeech left Sandwich in the spring 
Df 1634. He arrived at Massachusetts Bay in the 
spring of 1635, settling in Scituate, about half- 
way between Boston Harbor and Plymouth Bay. 

Scituate is derived from the Indian word "Satuit” which means "Cold Brook." The 
own was settled in 1634, mostly by men from County Kent in England. The Men of 
<ent Cemetery is set with unmarked field stones. Thomas is not buried there as he 
noved in November, 1641, to the nearby Town of Duxbury. 

The founder of Scituate was Timothy Hatherly. It was incorporated in 1636. 
Hatherly was the owner of a large fortune and was the largest property owner. The 
Seal of Scituate was approved about 1903. It depicts Timothy Hatherly in typical 
D ilgrim costume and the Indian, Wampatuck, who is holding a scroll which is confer- 
ring grants of land. In the background is the sea and a sailing ship. The shoreline of 
Scituate is said to resemble that of Kent, England. 

The First Parish Church was established in the early 1 630’s and Thomas Besbeech 
vas invested as a deacon in February, 1637. A splinter group, the Trinitarian Society, 
vithdrew in 1844 and caused several years of dissension. 

An interesting industry was "mossing". Moss was gathered from shoreline rocks 



The Town Seal of Scituate, 
Mass., adopted in 1903. 
Picture from “Town and City 
Seals of Massachusetts” by 
Allan Forbes and Ralph M. 
Eastman, 1951. 
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The Johnston fam- 
ily was among the early 
settlers of Bettsburg, 
the oldest community 
in the Town of Afton. 

Enos M. Johnston was 
a prominent farmer, 
banker and business- 
man in Bettsburg and 
Afton. His grandfa- 
ther, John Johnston, 
a Revolutionary War 
soldier, settled near 
Bettsburg where he 
had a tannery. His son, 

Henry, father of Enos, 
also lived in Bettsburg. 

Enos M. Johnston 
was born Oct. 31, 1829. 

He married Frances 
Church who was born April 25, 1832. They lived next door to his parents, Henry and 
Thankful Cornell Johnston. Enos was a farmer at the bend of present Rte. 41, where the 
Cross family now lives. He served in the Civil War, but I find no record. 

In 1876, Enos became a partner with Devillo Church in E.M. Johnston & Co’s Bank. In 
1875 he had organized Johnston, Cornell & Co. with Hiram Cornell and H.B. Johnston. 
In 1878, the firm became E. M. Johnston & Sons. 

When Afton’s business section burned in 1884, Enos Johnston lost his store in the 
Willey Block which was about where the Great American Store is now. He then moved 
his store to Bettsburg which was still a thriving community. 

In 1902, he had the largest dairy herd in the town, with 45 cows. He also had a cheese 
factory where a surprising amount of cheese was produced. He probably bought milk 
from neighboring farmers to achieve that amount of product. He had 220, acres. 

In 1894, Marshall Hill bought out Enos Johnston’s share of the bank and reorganized it 
as the Church & Hill Bank with Devillo Church. It was located in the corner block recently 
occupied by Morgan Hill Realty. The bank failed in the early 1920’s. 

About 1876, Enos Johnston built his large house with the mansard roof. The older 
house was moved across the road to become the cheese factory. The new house was 
one of the finest in the area, with its marble fireplaces and decorative moldings around 
windows and ceilings. 

The Johnstons were members of the Universalist Church and are buried in the East 
Side Cemetery. Enos died in 1906 and Frances in 1890. They had a daughter, Emma, 
who died young; a daughter, Frances, who married Jerre McCullough; and a son, 
Nathaniel, and his wife Inez. 



The large home built by Enos M. Johnston about 1876. 
It is now the home of the Cross family. Picture from the 
Town Historian. 
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Recently, John 

Humphrey of Afton 
brought a college year- 
book for me to look at. 

It is the “O-EN-ESS” 
for 1932, from the 
State Normal School in 
Oneonta. That Oneonta 
school was established 
in 1887, the ninth of ten 
Normal Schools in New 
York State. The first 
was Oswego in 1863. 

Webster’s “New World 
Dictionary of the English 
Language” of 1964 de- 
fines a Normal School 
as “a school for training 
high school graduates 
to become teachers.” 

Previously, teachers 
had been trained in brief 
"training classes”. 

Teaching was primarily a female profession in the 18th and early 20th centuries. In the 
yearbook, the first 34 pages, with four pictures each, show not a single male. There are 
58 pages of the Class of 1932. In my father’s youth, his family frowned on higher educa- 
tion for men who were supposed to get down to work. It was permissible for his sisters 
to train to be teachers to earn a living until they could find husbands. 

After Mr. Humphrey was here, I found a copy of the 1933 “O-EN-ESS” in my library. 
There seems to have been more male seniors that year, as the first two pages of eight 
pictures each have two men. Many pages have none. 

Mr. Humphrey had marked the 1932 Seniors from Afton. Apparently, Normal School 
was a three-year course, as there are only Senior, Junior, and Freshman classes. I found 
a couple of others who graduated from Afton High School, but who were of neighbor- 
ing communities. The Seniors were Belle Mendenhall, Lorna Phippen, Lillian Loveland 
Ruland, and Bertha Swansolli. Mary Frances Hurlburt was a Freshman. Lorna Phippen 
taught first grade in Afton for several years. 

Seniors in 1933 were Ruth E. Hawkins and Marian Nesbitt. Freshmen were Claire E. 
Mendenhall and Marjorie Nesbitt, following in the footsteps of their sisters. 

I remember the Mendenhall sisters as members of the Presbyterian Church in Afton. 
Marian Nesbitt was my third grade/teacher and had been a student of my mother when 
she taught in Afton High School. Marjorie Nesbitt finished out my fifth grade when Irene 
Reiling was pregnant for her son Earl. 



“Old Main,” the original building of the Old State Normal 
School in Oneonta was demolished in 1977. Picture from 
the “O-EN-ESS,” 1933. 
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Among my Grandmother Decker’s pictures is one 
of George H. DeLong and his bride Carrie Taggart 
DeLong who were married in 1900. Carrie Taggart 
was a life-long friend of Daisy Hurd Decker. Daisy 
grew up in Harpursville and the Taggarts were resi- 
dents of the Town of Coventry. They became ac- 
quainted as members of the Nineveh Presbyterian 
Church. 

In the 1923 Binghamton City Directory, George 
H. DeLong, a carpenter, and his wife Carrie are 
listed as living at 32 Sturgess Street which was the 
last house on the street. Apparently the house was 
a duplex as Floyd W. Taylor and his wife Ruth lived 
in the same building. Next door at No. 30 Sturgess 
Street were John D. Marinus and his wife Eva and 
Jacob L. Cole and his wife Corinne. Marinus was 
a carpenter and Cole was a motorman for the 
Binghamton Railway Company. It must have been 
a middle class, working neighborhood. 

In 1 924, the DeLongs were living in a garage while 
their new house was being built in Port Dickinson. 

It was a typical, shingled bungalow of its period 
with a front porch and two dormer windows. As a 
carpenter, George probably did much of the con- 
struction himself. 

In later years, after the death of her husband, 

Carrie lived in the old Fairview Home in Binghamton. It later merged with another 
home to become the present Good Shepherd-Fairview Home. I can remember go- 
ing there with my grandmother to visit Carrie when I was a child, probably in the 
1930’s. After Carrie died, my grandmother sold her possessions at her home in 
Afton. I stil have a mahogany music cabinet made by George DeLong. 

Alice Taggart was a cousin of Carrie's and lived across the street from my grand- 
mother in Afton. She was a daughter of Calvin and Emily Taggart, who like the other 
Taggarts originated in Coventry. Calvin, Emily, and Alice brought their memberships 
to the Nineveh Presbyterian Church in 1874 and then to Afton in 1893. Their farm- 
house on Stone Hill Road in Coventry burned in 1926, so they moved to Afton. 

The original Taggarts in Coventry were Benjamin and his wife Mehitable who were 
active in the First Congregational Church in Coventryville. They are buried in the 
Soventryville Cemetery. 



Wedding picture of 
George H. and Carrie 
Taggart DeLong. 1900. 
Picture from collection of 
Daisy Hurd Decker. 
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Grace Cook was a 
local lady who wrote 
articles for the local 
newspapers. Some of 
those articles had to do 
with Joseph Smith, the 
Mormon founder. In one 
of my file cabinets is a 
play by Mrs. Cook with 
the title “An Afternoon at 
Stowell’s Inn”. The set- 
ting is Stowell's Inn, a 
tavern on the east side of 
the Susquehanna River 
at Bettsburg, just below 
the Village of Afton. The 
characters are: Lepha, 
daughter of Asa and Hannah Stowell; Hannah Stowell; Ann Kirby Lepha’s friend; 
Joe Smith; and Showain, an Indian girl. The time is 1825. 

Historical materials, such as the “Story of Afton" by Dr. Carlton J.H. Hayes, con- 
firm that Asa Stowell did own a log tavern at Bettsburg and that the characters, 
except perhaps the Indian girl, were actual people. 

Bettsburgh was the earliest settlement in the Town of Afton, founded by Peter 
Betts, who came from Connecticut in 1802. Here were the first inn, a store, a saw- 
mill, a carding mill, a grist mill, and the first post office. Dr. Nathan Boynton was the 
first physician in the town. 

Important in the conversations in the tavern is Joseph Smith. I don’t know that 
he was ever in that tavern which was the property of Asa Stowell, son of Hezekiah 
Stowell. Hezekiah was a Vermont Sufferer and activist there. He was given Great 
Lot No. 37, which spanned the Susquehanna River. Hezekiah lived on the west side 
on what was later the Nesbitt farm. This was a short distance from Great Lot No.34, 
which Josiah bought from Morgan Lewis. 

Josiah Stowell was not a Vermont Sufferer, but came here from Winchester, N.H. 
He and Hezekiah were descended from the same Samuel Stowell. Joseph Smith 
lived at Josiah Stowell’s farm part of the time between 1825 and 1830, so he was a 
newcomer in 1825. 

An unhistorical part of the play is the discussion of the naming of Afton after the 
poem “Afton Water” by Robert Bums, after the secession of Afton from Bainbridge. 
That took place in 1857 and the name Afton was an afterthought after considering 
the name Chamberlinville for an active secessionist. This was long after the" 1825 
date of the play and the death of Joseph Smith in 1844. I have cautioned Mormons 
ahnut the accuracv of the text when I show them the manuscript. 
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New construction on the 
Afton Family Health Center is 
nearing completion. It is a coin- 
cidence that I came across the 
accounts of the fund-raising 
and the building of the original 
Afton Medical Center in the 
years just before its opening 
on December 1, 1959. 

After a long search by Afton 
citizens, Dr. Charles Graf 
agreed to come to Afton in 
April of 1956. His office was 
then in the Whitman Block on The original Afton Medical Center which opened 
Main Street. It was soon de- on Dec. 1, 1959. 

cided that a special medical Picture from Afton Family Health Center 

building was necessary to pro- 
vide office space and for all of the technical equipment required for a modern medi- 
cal practice. It was also hoped to attract another doctor to share the building. 

The site was donated by Celia Liggett in memory of the Liggett and Caswell fami- 
lies. The interest of many people was aroused and a lengthy fund-raising program 
was begun. Volunteers worked very hard to contact people and ask for their dona- 
tions. An item in the “Afton Enterprise” on April 23, 1959, stated “The appeal now 
being made to the citizens of Afton is not one of dollars and cents, but of human 
lives. Is there any measure of the worth of one patient saved?” 

Finally, on August 14, 1958, a contract was signed with Gifford Stewart, a local 
contractor, to erect the structure for $11,996.59. 

The original site was just at the foot of the slope behind the present building, 
where there is now a playground. When excavation was begun, quicksand was im- 
mediately uncovered. The ground was tested on the upper level and was found to 
be satisfactory. 

The center was completed late in 1959 and opened its doors for service on 
December 1, of that year. An open house was held on November 29, for those who 
wished to inspect the new structure. 

After Dr. Graf left Afton in 1974, Dr. Stephen Dygert came here to practice in what 
has since been named the Afton Family Health Center. His daughter, Dr. Paula 
Dygert, is now sharing the building. The increased staff, and equipment unheard of 
in 1959, have made necessary the expansion of space. We can now undergo many 
procedures right here in Afton without going out of town. We can be very proud of 
this modern facility in our Village of Afton. 
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Coventry District 
School No. 

4 ceased to 
hold classes in 
1956. Picture 
from Coventry 
Historian 

There is a wealth 
of information 
in the old “Afton 
Enterprise” news- 
papers which were 
published from 
1880 to 1869 un- 
der a succession 
of editors. The first 
was Nelson Barton and the last was Theodore Tracy. 

The old Afton Union School and Academy was established in 1870, but not with- 
out opposition. The handsome wooden building stood on what was later the play- 
ground, behind the 1908 building. In 1899, the name was changed to Afton High 
School. Attendance increased from 140 to 220 students from a large neighboring 
area. In 1908, the new brick high school structure was built . 

About 1930, Afton High School became Afton Central School and the one-room 
district schools began to be closed. This was not immediate, as the process took 
place gradually. I remember students coming into the sixth grade when the Vallonia 
Springs District School No. 14 closed in 1936. 

What prompted this story is an article in the “Afton Enterprise” of August 9, 1956. 
The Afton Central School building had become inadequate for the number of stu- 
dents attending. A new elementary wing was to open in September. The voters of 
Coventryville District No. 2 and Coventry District No. 4 decided to send all of their 
children to the new facility in Afton. They had been supporters of the elementary 
project and were paying their share of the construction cost as they were a part of 
the Afton Central School system. 

At a meeting on August 6 in Coventryville, Carlton Wrench was elected chairman. 
Of the 40 voters, 27 said yes, 12 said no, and one vote was void. On August 7, in 
Coventry, James Bickford was elected chairman and that vote was closer, with 19 
yes votes and 18 no votes. In both cases the buildings were to be sold at a later 
date. These two District Schools were the last of those in the Afton school system 
to be closed, thus ending an era. 

The Coventry School is now owned by the Town of Coventry and is also now the 
museum of the Coventry Museum Association. 
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Among my cherished possessions is a note 
from Dorothy Canfield Fisher from Arlington, 
Vermont, dated Oct. 10, 1955. Apparently 
I had written to her after having read her 
book "Vermont Tradition: the Biography of 
an Outlook on Life", published in 1953. She 
thanks me for my “most interesting and valu- 
able letter” I find that to be a high compliment 
for a farm boy four years out of Cornell. 

It seems that I had written about the 
Collection of Regional History at Cornell and 
the work of Edith Fox in organizing the collec- 
tions there (some from Afton are included). 
The small local history society in Arlington was 
just realizing the problems of starting to order, 
index, and catalogue papers collected over 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher at work, the years by Dr. Russell and given to the town. 

1943. From “The Lady from She planned to get in touch with Mrs. Fox. 

Vermont, 1971. Dorothy Canfield was born in Lawrence, 

Kansas in 1879. In 1907 she married John 
Fisher who was later appointed to the Vermont State Board of Education. She died 
in 1958. Dorothy was the author of 24 books of fiction and nine of non-fiction. She 
also translated two other books. I own three of them. Dorothy loved her state, but 
had a deeper love for its people. 

Many of our own early residents came from Vermont as Vermont Sufferers, so 
we have a strong connection. My own Hurd relations came from Sandgate near 
Bennington, only a little south of Arlington. 

Vermont became a state in 1791, the first after the original thirteen colonies. It is 
the most rural of all the states in the U.S. There are no large cities. Dorothy’s father 
stated that “she has lived in Vermont since 1763; [its first settlement] and she knows 
Vermont by heart.” 

In the book “The Lady from Vermont," 1971, Elizabeth Yates states that “Some 
happenings of long ago often appear in talk about an event of today, especially if it 
is, as some old stories often are, an explanatory note from 1810, or 1799 or 1862, to 
gossip of the mid-twentieth century.” I find this true as typical of what we Vermont 
inheritors talk about in our 21st century morning coffee get-togethers. 
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Several diaries of the Farnsworth family were loaned to 
me by Charles Male to be copied a few years ago. One 
of them, by Jonathan Farnsworth, covers the years 1859 
to 1863. According to the 1855 Census, Jonathan was 
the adopted son of John Stevens and his wife Clarissa. 
Jonathan married Lydia Johnston and members of both 
families belonged to the Afton Universalist Church and are 
buried in the East Side Cemetery. 

Eva Farnsworth Holleran was a daughter of Jonathan 
Farnsworth and wrote several historical articles for the 
Town of Afton Centennial in 1857. They are included in 
the booklet “Centennial Revisited” as abstracted from the 
"Afton Enterprise” in 1976. 

In the 1869-70 Chenango County Directory, Jonathan is 
listed as living on Great Lot 57, was a dairyman and farmer, 
and Town Supervisor. He owned 124 acres. His old house 
still stands on Caswell Street near Algerine Street. 

The entries in his diary for April, 1859, make it obvious 
that he was a farmer. George Landers plowed for him for 14 
days. He carried feed to Bump’s Mill which was on Bump 
Creek, above the Village of Afton. He received seeds from 
T.B. Belliner, including two kinds of sweet corn and a paper 
of “Clinton potatoes eyes.” He raised pigs which he bought 
from Philo Kirby, Erastus Fisher and Russell Morse. He 
butchered hogs on April 19 and a man named Curtis had 
half of one. He planted nine bushels of oats on April 20 
and the next day he planted six bushels of wheat and three 
bushels of oats. That day he also bought a quarter bushel of clover seed. On the 
29th he sowed nine acres to grass seed. 

All of this time, he was building a house, apparently not the earlier Stevens- 
Famsworth house. On April 1 he was working on the house and later received deliv- 
eries of lumber and clapboards, some from Thomas Landers. Philo Landers raised 
the frame and worked on the stoop. Charles Loop painted inside the house and on 
April 25 Jonathan bought 23 pieces of wallpaper and 53 yards of border from D.D. 
Bullock. The same day Charles Loop painted the outside of the house. On the 26th 
he painted the piazza (veranda). On the 28th the house was wallpapered. 

Most of the people mentioned were members of the Universalist Church. 



Jonathan 
Farnsworth, 
1823-1900. He 
was master of the 
Afton Masonic 
Lodge from 

1865 to 1867. 
Picture from 

Masonic Lodge. 
Afton Historical 
Society. 
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The Prophet Joseph 
Smith. 

Picture from “The 
Book of Mormon” 
1963 Edition. 


On April 15, Christopher Jones from California, gave a pro- 
gram for the Afton Historical Society at the Afton Presbyterian 
Church. A group of over 50 visitors from 14 towns and from 3 
states other than New York was present to hear the presen- 
tation on “Afton’s Role in the Printing of the Book of Mormon". 
Several members of the audience were Mormons. 

Mr. Jones’s handout contained a chronological list of 
events, from the birth on Dec. 23, 1805 of Joseph Smith, the 
Mormon founder, to the arrival of Joseph and Emma Smith 
and others at Kirkland, Ohio in 1831, soon after they left the 
Afton area. 

Mr. Jones did not expound on the Mormon faith but con- 
centrated on the history of the movement and the important 
figures in its beginning years in the Afton area. He did not 
exclude some of the myths and local legends such as those 
of Joseph's alleged walking on water. 

Important sites discussed were the Josiah Stowell house, the Joseph Knight 
house, the Squire Tarbell house (Mormon house), and District School No. 9, all 
connected with the life of Joseph Smith in this area. Josiah Stowell lived in what 
was recently known as the Reiling house. He hired Joseph Smith, Jr., his father, and 
some others to help him seek a lost Spanish treasure in the Susquehanna Valley. 
This was done in the area of Harmony, now Oakland, Pa. After this unsuccessful 
venture, Joseph continued to work on the Stowell farm and in Stowell's mills. He at- 
tended District No. 9 school along the Josiah, Jr. 

Joseph Knight lived across the river from Nineveh and Joseph Smith also lived 
there and worked in Knight’s mills on the stream from Pickerel Pond. Members of 
the Knight family were among Joseph’s first converts and went west with him. 

While in the Harmony area, Joseph met and fell in love with Emma Hale. Her fa- 
ther disapproved of Joseph, so Joseph drove to the Hale home on a Sunday morn- 
ing, and while the parents were at church, the couple eloped and were married on 
Jan. 18, 1827, at what was later known as the Mormon House, on the fairgrounds. 

By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and Village Historian. April 2010. 
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The “Annual Report of the 
American Institute of the city 
of New York for the Year 1866- 
67” covers many subjects. One 
is the testing of 16 horse forks 
used for lifting crops, especial- 
ly hay, from wagons. The tests 
were conducted at the Barn 
of Josiah Macy at Harrison, 

Westchester County. Horace 
Greeley was President of the 
Institute. 

Of the 16 horse forks, 4 failed 
the test, mostly by breakage. 

Twenty points of merit were 
listed for the judging. There 
were two classes, for which two awards each were given. The first class was the grapple 
type and the second was the harpoon type. The Afton Museum owns one of the harpoon 
type. It is of an inverted U-shape with points, which turn inward to hold the hay as it is 
lifted. At home I have a single tined harpoon type. Neither has a maker’s name. 

These forks were operated by a horse or ox pulling on a rope which, when the fork was 
inserted into a wagonload of hay, lifted a part of the load up into the peak of the barn roof. 
There, a track would allow the fork to move horizontally into the haymow, where its load 
could be dropped where desired. 

At home, my barn was an English style drive-through with doors at the sides under the 
eaves. Many years before, it had been raised with a basement underneath, so it was no 
longer a drive-through. A team would take the loaded wagon into the barn and a third 
horse would be necessary to operate the fork. Later, my father installed a tractor-driven 
winch to operate the rope. This required two tractors, the first to haul the wagon. 

Working in the haymow, to place the hay in its proper location was an extremely un- 
pleasant job, especially on a hot, humid day. The hay, in a dry enough state to be stored, 
was dusty and the dust stuck to your skin. I used to have to take salt tablets to avoid 
heat stroke. 

When balers came into use, elevators were used to move the baled hay into the mow. 
Today, many farms no longer have haymows. The large bales are round and covered 
with plastic. They are stacked outside and are brought to the feeding area by forklift 
when needed. 



The type of hand-pitched wagon-load which would 
have been unloaded with a horse fork. 

Picture from Town Historian 
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With the arrival of spring, 
lawn mowing has become 
a major activity. What re- 
mains of my 130 acre farm 
is now the 1.33 acres which 
surround my house and out- 
buildings. About half of that 
is lawn. I also mow a small 
amount either side of and in 
front of the Quonset building 
owned by Dale Grover. 

Getting all of that area in 
condition to mow was a proj- The type of hand-pitched wagon-load which would 

ect covering several years. have been unloaded with a horse fork. 

After my father entered the Picture from Town Historian 

farm machinery business about 1 953, mowing lawns was almost out of the question 
as new equipment occupied all available space out front and discarded vehicles 
and equipment filled up the spaces behind the buildings. An aerial view of that 
period shows the clutter on the property. Because grass and brush were not cut, 
weed trees, especially sumac, began to take over any land not cropped. The sumac 
grew in old coal piles, in between junk machines, and on the driveway leading to the 
haymow, after we no longer baled hay. The sumac trees got so thick that a person 
could hardly walk through them. I cut them down once, but they rapidly regrew. Even 
now, underground roots can send up shoots a foot high between mowings. Finally, 
a friend working on my buildings cut them again. That time, I grubbed out as many 
roots as I could, smoothed the ground, and have kept the area mowed ever since. 
It is pleasant to look at now. 

I do enjoy mowing and keeping the yards neat. I have a self-propelled, walk be- 
hind mower, which helps keep me fit and keeps my weight down. It takes me at 
least three afternoons per week to keep ahead of the grass. I don’t encourage it by 
applying any fertilizer. 

As I mow, I notice all of the interesting wild plants mixed in with the several vari- 
eties of grass. Right now, the most noticeable is the blue-flowered, creeping plant 
which my Grandmother Decker called farmer’s poultice. Next to Dale’s last year’s 
cornfield is a three-foot strip of that plant with no grass. It is a startling, long mat 
of bright blue. There are also blue and white violets, and bluets. Later there-will be 
paint brush, purple star flowers, buttercups, and other interesting plants. 
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In September, interest- 
ed Afton residents were 
negotiating to acquire a 
building to be used for 
a museum, for display- 
ing Afton’s historical 
heritage. The McNayr 
House, a former tour- 
ist home, occupied a lot 
next to Horton Hardware. 

OwnerCharlesGaydorus 
had offered the building 
for a museum with the 
understanding that it be 
returned to him if he had 
need of it. 

Correspondence with Town Supervisor, Glenn Swart, contains suggestions about 
procedures. He believes that the Town of Afton will agree to a contract with a proposed 
society. He recommends that a statement of purpose be written out. He also recom- 
mends that an agreement be made with Charles Gaydorus about the use of the house, 
including a time notice in case that it had to be vacated 

At a meeting, a document of By-Laws and Constitution was drawn up. The purpose 
of the association was stated thus: “The objectives of the Organization shall be to: 1) 
to make the Gaydorus House (formerly the McNayr House) into a museum; 2) to dis- 
cover, collect and preserve any material and knowledge about the history of Afton; 3) to 
provide for the preservation of such material and to make it accessible to all who wish 
to study and examine it; 4) to cooperate with local officials in the preservation of Town 
records.” The name chosen was the Isabel House Association, in honor of Isabelle 
Jennings, whose collections formed the basis of the museum’s holdings. 

A committee meeting was held at the McNayr house on Sept.24 and all of the require- 
ments were fulfilled as requested. Committees were as follows: By-Laws Committee- 
Lynnette Baciuskai; Membership- Toni Weller; Ways and Means- Janet Stanley. There 
were to be three board members. 

The McNayr house was used as a museum for a short number of years, until Charles 
Gaydorus had the building razed to make way for an addition to Horton Hardware. The 
contents were put into storage. 

Later, the Goldie Pratt house was acquired and the Afton Historical Society was orga- 
nized. It received its Provisional Charter in 1986 and its Absolute Charter in 1990. The 
collections, much added to, are now housed there. 



The McNayr house on Main Street became the home of 
the Isabelle House Association. 

Picture from Afton Historical Society 
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In July, 1989, I had a 
letter from Diana Cole of 
Cofeyville, Kansas, ask- 
ing for information about 
Florence Dibble Cozad. 

She was the great grand- 
mother of Diana Cole 
and wife of Lige Cozad. 

She was divorced from 
Mr. Cozad in 1903 and 
died in August, 1911. Mrs. 

Daniel K. (Rosabelle) 

Dibble was the mother of 
Florence Dibble Cozad. 

In January of 2000, I 
received an article by and from Professor Francis W. Schruben of California, dis- 
cussing the origin of the name Dibble Creek in Stockton, Kansas. The author says 
that it should be called Stockton Creek, but Daniel K. Dibble and his wife Rosabelle 
had arrived there in Stockton in 1871 and the name had stuck. It states that Daniel 
was born in Tompkins in Delaware County in 1847 and had served as a private in 
Co.A of the 25th N.Y.V. Regiment during the Civil War. Mr. Schruben states that 
Daniel Dibble married Rosabelle Page on March 11, 1868 at Vallonia Springs. They 
had six living children in 1889. After Rosabelle’s death in 1907, Daniel returned to 
Afton. 

Rhynell Karr of Winfield, Kansas, wrote to me in 2004. She had corresponded 
with Professor Schruben who had referred her to me. She was trying to find in which 
cemetery Daniel Dibble’s mother is buried. It is all an ever-growing puzzle. 

Daniel K. Dibble lives on in history as a Union veteran, as a Republican, as the 
first elected Rooks County (Kansas) Attorney, as a homesteader, an occasional 
political activist, a part-time minister in Decatur County, and as a veteran who lived 
out his last years in his native New York. 

My connection to the Dibble-Cozad story is a photograph from my grandmother 
Decker. It shows the Decker cows in the meadow by Route 41 with the willow trees 
on Cornell Creek in the background. Nosing up to the cows outside the fence are 
“Mr. Cozad's pigs." The power pole indicates that the picture was taken after 1913. 
I have to guess that the Cozads (a later wife) lived across the road in what later 
became the Grover tenant house at the corner of Decker Road. I also have tvvo post- 
cards, one from Irean Cozad to Elerie (Ellery) Decker and, the other from Florence 



Decker cows and Cozad pigs investigating each other 
Picture from Daisy Hurd Decker collection 
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This week I again came 
across the scrapbook of 
L. Coe Young in the Afton 
Museum. The grandfather 
of the late Reta Poole of 
Afton, he served in Co.B of 
the 56 th Infantry Regiment 
in the Civil War. A very ac- 
tive member of the G.A.R 
he was a frequent speaker 
at Decoration Day services. 

His scrapbook is full of such 
speeches by many people 
and also many Decoration 
Day poems. 

One article with the 
title “Decoration Day" is as 
follows: 

“To-day tender memories 
will be revived, as comrades, fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, all unite in doing homage to the brav- 
ery and patriotism of those who fell fighting for the perpetuity of the institutions fought for and handed 
down to us by our ancestors. Of late, circumstances have not all tended to revive pleasant memories 
in connection with these yearly recurring ceremonies, and yet the charitably inclined and the patriotic 
will find consolation in the fact that, whilst demagogues may plot to set all at naught and render of no 
avail that for which those whom we today honor, poured out their life’s blood, there are yet millions of 
loyal patriotic hearts ready to again fill this breach in the protection of the same institutions and the 
maintenance of the same principles. And let not the thought that demagogues, both North and South, 
are plotting for the overthrow of our institutions, cause one sigh or one regret that those institutions 
have been perpetuated, even though so sadly reminded of the dear bought victory of loyalty and 
patriotism over treason and indifference. For that victory was too hard earned and of too vast import 
all over the world, to now quietly consent to its being annulled. So, as the dead are today honored for 
their valiant deeds while living and their noble self-sacrifice at their country’s altar, let the living take 
heart and be stimulated, shall the occasion require, to equal sacrifices and equal heroism in securing 
a renewed release of the fruits of their dead comrades and their own patriotic efforts." 

Next week we will again observe what we now call Memorial Day by remembering all those men and 
women who have aiven their lives in the all-too-manv wars since the Civil War. 



Afton’s Civil War monument, erected by the Daughters 
of Union Veterans in Glenwood Cemetery. Left to right: 
Howard Mills, Irene Barr, Dorothy Tobey, Thelma Brown, 
Lynette Baciusca. Photo by Charles J. Decker 
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I have 1.33 acres surrounding my house and out- 
buildings and about half of that is lawn. It is not lawn in 
the traditional sense because much of it was driveway 
and junk space around the buildings. As I have men- 
tioned before, I have cleaned much of that space from 
sumac, weeds, and junk. 

This beautiful spring weather is great, but it also 
makes the grass grow so that it needs another mowing 
in less than a week. I spend parts of three days a week 
just to follow behind my walk-behind, self-propelled 
mower. At least I don’t have to work out in a gym or jog 
on the highway for exercise. 

Besides caring for the lawn, I am now entering the 
gardening season and that gives me even more exer- 
cise. I had spaded my garden plot early, turning under 
leaves as I did it. Yesterday I broke up the clods and 
raked the dirt smooth in almost half of the space. Then 
I planted what was ready. First, I dug up a number of 
calendula plants which had self-seeded from last year. 
They now form the first row and their ‘blooms will be 
visible from the front driveway. I also planted flower 
seeds to furnish cut flowers for church later in the sea- 
son. My green beans are also in the ground and will provide fodder for my freezer as 
they produce their slender pods. I still have more surface and more seeds to plant. 

All the five Decker generations who have lived here have had flower and veg- 
etable gardens: flowers for beauty, and vegetables to provide food for canning and 
freezing, in addition to providing fresh produce. Rachel Bevier Decker, my great 
grandmother, had a flower garden directly behind the house. Daisy Hurd Decker, my 
grandmother, continued it until she started a new, larger one where the gas station 
now stands. Her vegetable garden was on the other side of the house, in front of my 
grandfather’s garage, now the home of Teri Shaw. My own vegetable gardens have 
been on the river flat, on the edge of a nearby field, or in the back yard. One plot 
was once the chicken yard. 

Gardening is hard work and time consuming, but it gives me pleasure. This Sunday 
morning, the flowers in the Presbyterian Church sanctuary were from my garden as 
were those on the food table. 


Charles J. Decker in 
his backyard garden 
in the late 1940s. 
Photo from Charles 
Decker album. 
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Sometimes research- 
ing family history can be 
very frustrating. Last week 
I had a telephone call from 
a woman in Texas who had 
been referred to me by our 
Town Clerk. I was able to 
find some information, but 
some sources were very 
confusing. 

She was looking for 
related families named 
Cady, Gardner, Martin, 
and Robinson. I started 
out with my files and re- 
cords which I have com- 
piled as Town Historian. I 
then went to search records in the Town Clerk’s Office. Another source was the 
old copies of the Afton Enterprise which were returned to me after they were mi- 
crofilmed. Finally, this afternoon I went to the Glenwood and East Side Cemeteries 
where some of these people are supposed to be buried. 

My file from the obstetric record of Dr. Philetus A. Hayes gave names of infants 
and their parents. It showed that twin girls were born to Mason and Sarah Martin in 
1882, but no names were given, only their sex. My Baptist Church file showed that 
twins Adda and Anna Martin were baptized in 1889, apparently the same girls. 

Nellie Martin Cady and her husband William are buried in the East Side Cemetery, 
according to the burial permits in the Town Clerk’s Office. Several years ago, my 
friend Kelsey Jones recorded all of the inscriptions in the older part of the cem- 
etery, but the names of Nellie and William do not appear, even though they died 
in 1942 and 1935. I did find the grave of William’s father Justus Cady and his wife 
Genette. Nellie died at what is now Preston Manor, the former Chenango County 
Poor House. 

There apparently is enough space in the Justus Cady lot for Nellie and William to 
be buried there in unmarked graves. Nellie’s funeral notice states only that her body 
was brought here for burial in the East Side Cemetery. 

Mason Martin died in 1902. His obituary states only that he was 63 years old, was 
a member of the Baptist Church, and was survived by four unnamed children. 

Obituaries were not then a column long, listing every survivor, including pets. 



The Carpenter house and present Town offices where 
vital records of the Town of Afton are kept. Picture 
from 1987 Afton Historical Society calendar. 
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Interest in the Civil War 
and those who served in 
it seems to be increasing. 

On Saturday, Willis L. Platt 
and a friend from Conklin 
visited me to gather infor- 
mation about local Union 
soldiers. They had spent 
several hours walking the 
Afton Glenwood Cemetery 
and the Baptist Cemetery. 

They regretted that they 
had not come to me first as 
I have listings for all of the 
cemeteries in the town of M 

Afton. They had to leave af- „ . . A 

ter about an hour, but will be View at Cedar Creek Battleground. Picture from 

back soon to look over more Harper’s Encyclopedia of United States History by 

of my files Benson John Lossing, 1905. 

The interest of the Afton 
Historical Society was 

sparked by the programs presented by the Coventry Museum Association. For 
five successive years this group has honored a Civil War soldier from the town of 
Coventry by placing a marker in the Union Cemetery in Coventry. Plans are being 
made to have a sixth program next October. 

Bill Searfoss, a member of the Coventry Museum Association, has been a great 
help in securing information from official records in Washington. He has received 
service and pension records, which give a more complete picture of the sacrifices 
of those soldiers, some of whom died in prison camps and are buried in trenches 
there. 

The Afton Historical Society has now had three such memorial programs and is 
planning a fourth one for the month of July. It will Honor George Luther, who served 
in the 5 lh N.Y. Regiment of Heavy Artillery. He was captured in the Battle of Cedar 
Creek and died Nov. 19, 1864, at Salisbury Prison, N.C. His father, Elijah Luther, is 
buried in the Afton Baptist Cemetery, along with three of his young children. George’s 
mother, Eunice, received a pension for many years as her husband was disabled 
and could not work. A plaque will be placed next to the father’s tombstone. 


View at Cedar Creek Battleground. Picture from 
Harper’s Encyclopedia of United States History by 
Benson John Lossing, 1905. 
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Wendy and Nick Caldiero have 
been sitting as docents at the Afton 
Museum on Sunday afternoons. They 
don’t actually sit, but spend the time 
when there are no visitors sorting, ac- 
cessioning, and cataloging the many 
items which have been donated over a 
period of time. 

This Sunday I stopped in to see if 
they had any questions for me as they 
sometimes do. They had a few, but I 
had a question for them. I wanted to 
know if they had seen the noteboooks 
in which Isabelle Jennings had record- 
ed her collections which are now in the 
Museum. They had not seen them, so I began a search. I found them in a file draw- 
er, tucked in the front. It was like a tour of Afton's history to see what they contained. 
Included are the doll collection, the elephant collection, and the miniature collection. 
In addition, there was a notebook listing items brought from the old D.A.R. Historical 
Rooms in the old Village Hall, the former Valley House Hotel. 

The D.A.R. Collection was mostly furniture and items such as spinning wheels 
and yarn winders. Donors were old-timers such as the Grants, the Austins, the 
Hydes, and the Eldreds. When the old Village hall was torn down to make room for 
what is now the Great American Store, all of these items were put into storage until 
we had the use of the McNayr House, thanks to Charles Gaydorus. Then, after an- 
other storage period, we acquired the present Museum building. 

The doll, elephant, and miniature records list each item, who the donor to Isabelle 
Jennings was, and often where it came from. Some of Isabelle’s collections came 
from one or two generations of her family before her. Today, these collections are 
kept intact as they were when Isabelle had them in her home, on display for visitors 
to see. Groups such as Girl Scouts came to see them. In later years, they as adults 
brought her new additions for her displays. 

Today we are still acquiring interesting items relating to Afton’s history, but also 
weeding out those things which might better be at another museum. The Caldieros 
are also rearranging displays so that the rooms look much less cluttered and more 
attractive to visitors. 



Old Village Hall where DAR Afton 
Historical Rooms were located. Picture 
from Town Historian. 
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A recent gift to the Afton Museum is three badges 

from the Woman’s Relief Corps and one badge from 
the Daughters of Union Veterans, both of which had 
chapters in Afton. The badges are of bronze, mounted 
on a ribbon decorated pin. They were given by Irene 
Butler Barr Lewis, but there is no designation as to 
their ownership. Irene was a member of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps. 

“The Corps,” as Thelma Brown called it, is the oldest 
women’s patriotic organization in the United States. 

In July of 1883, it was voted to be the official auxil- 
iary of the Grand Army of the Republic, veterans of a Memorial Day photo of 
the Union Army of the Civil War. Its membership was the Civil War monument 
founded on the “basis of loyal womanhood, regard- in Glenwood Cemetery, 
less of relationship.” One of its aims was “to aid” and Left to right: Howard Mills, 
memorialize the Grand Army of the Republic, and to Irene Barr, Dorothy Tobeyl 
perpetuate the memory of its dead.” It also worked to Thelma Brown, Lynnette 
assist veterans of all wars. Baciuska. Photo by Charles 

The Veteran’s Home in Oxford was built as the Decker 
Woman’s Relief Corps Home in 1896. The book 
“Oxford Then and Now” has pictures of the original 

home and of the architect’s drawings of the the new set of buildings erected soon 
after the date of publication in 1976. Just recently, a newer set of handsome build- 
ings has been completed for use. 

Little information is available about the Daughters of Union Veterans. It was an 
organization for women, similar to the Sons of Union Veterans, organized in 1886. 
I assume that members had to be direct descendants of Civil War soldiers, unlike 
members of the Woman’s Relief Corps. Neither organization exists in Afton today. 

The monument in Glenwood Cemetery was erected in 1940 by the Eliza Girvan 
Tent of the Daughters of Union Veterans. It is Afton’s only Civil War monument quite 
hidden away on what is called the Soldier’s Lot. Two Civil War soldiers are buried 
there and another marker has been placed there by the Afton Historical Society in 
memory of a soldier who died in a Rebel prison camp. 
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The Memorial Day exhibit at the Afton Museum featured an 
assortment of articles displaying patriotic themes and the col- 
ors red, white, and blue. 

A U.S. Bicentennial flag with thirteen stars in a circle, and 
in a small holder, was produced in 1976. The Flag Code, dis- 
tributed by the D.A.R., has a full color flag on the cover. A silk 
Stevensgraph (bookmark size), woven at Philadelphia in 1876, 
has a portrait of George Washington with two flags with thir- 
teen stars in rows, apparently the design of Betsy Ross. A flag 
printed on flannel has 48 stars, dating before the statehood of 
Alaska and Hawaii. A plastic clip-on holder has two small flags. 
A final flag item is a framed advertisement of John A. Schwarz 
& Bro. of Brooklyn, with the motto “Remember the Maine.” It 
pictures a draped American flag and a blue and white striped 
flag with a single white star on a red ground. 

Two items are military. One pictures a W.W.I soldier with 
stars and bars in the background. Dated 1919, the caption 
reads “The Boy Who Did a Good Job.” The other, from W.W.II, 
is a service flag to be hung in the window of the home of a 
serviceman. It has a blue star with the inscription "U.S. Army 
- In Service.” 
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American Flag 
on the cover of 
the Flag Code 
published by the 
D.A.R. from Afton 
Museum. 



Some items are purely utilitarian. A set of two paper plates, a cup, and a napkin 
was intended for holiday picnic use. One quarter of each piece has white stars on 
blue, with red stripes on the rest of the surface. A plastic shopping bag from 2004 
has an outline of the United States with superimposed stars and stripes. A bean 
bag is decorated with triangular sections of stars and stripes. A folding paper fan 
has 50 stars plus the red and white stripes. Another small, circular paper fan has a 
star-studded center on blue and circular stripes. 

Other decorative items are two red, white, and blue quilt blocks and a pair of red, 
white, and blue socks, with natural wood stars attached, meant for hanging^ possi- 
bly for Christmas. A red, white, and blue bow-tie could be worn with a costume and 
a large red, white, and blue bow could be mounted on a vehicle for a parade. The 
display shows up well on a white tablecloth. 
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I have been criticized by one person for having “too much 
Decker” in my weekly column. This week is going to be “all 
Decker”. 

Part of the Presbyterian Church service on Sunday was to 
write on a slip of paper one of several traits that might create 
enemies. These were to be anonymous and would be collected 
to be offered up in prayer. I was lay reader and chose the trait 
"Misunderstanding.” Right away that trait was pertinent as I had 
not conferred with Pastor Lynn Reeves about the procedure 
and made several goofs. 

Guests in church were my brother and wife, Ray and Mary 
Decker, and Mary’s sister and husband, Lois and Paul Oswald. 

We had all been to the Afton Central School Alumni Reunion 
the night before. After my duties as lay reader, I sat with them. 

Some late-comers filled the pews behind us. I glanced be- 
hind me and saw a good-looking, matronly woman to whom 
I nodded greeting. She returned a wave. A few minutes later, I 
looked again and realized that it was my sister Sylvia from New 
Hampshire. I thought “How did she get there?” 

After the sermon, Lynn Reeves asked me to come forward. She presented me with 
a certificate thanking me for the ways in which I serve the church and the community. 
There was also a gift certificate for coffee at the Country Store where I meet with three 
others most every morning. It turned out that the whole service had been based around 
that recognition. Those “strangers” sitting behind me were all family members and the 
whole thing was a complete surprise to me. My niece Sally Wright and husband Mott 
and sons Dek and Tim from New Jersey, my niece Emily Gregg and daughter Keely 
from Skaneateles, Marie and Alan Karasin of Ithaca (daughter of Lois and Paul Oswald), 
and of course, Ray and Mary and Lois and Paul, were all there to honor me. Marie has 
always called me Uncle Charlie. 

The covered dish dinner after church continued the tribute and some other friends 
came in for that. Ray and Sylvia had been asked to relate stories about when we were 
growing up on the farm. Sylvia mentioned my reading ghost stories in a small attic room 
and spooking them out. Ray remembered that I did his share of milking cows so that he 
could participate in school sports. 

My “misunderstanding” and lack of information provided one of the best experiences 
of my life and I appreciated it very much. 
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On July 17, the Afton Historical Society 
held its third program to celebrate the 
life of a Civil War soldier. Several friends 
joined with members to honor Pvt. George 
E. Luther whose parents, a sister, and two 
brothers are buried in the First Baptist 
Church Cemetery on Caswell Street. The 
three siblings all died in infancy. George’s 
parents were Elijah and Eunice Luther. The 
censuses show two living brothers. Charles 
and Sealy. 

George enlisted at Guilford in the Union 
Army in the 5 th New York Heavy Artillery on 
Jan. 1, 1864 when he was 18 years old. The 
next day he was mustered in at Norwich. 
From there he went to Elmira where he took 
the train to Washington for training. George 


Salisbury Prison as it looked in 1864. 
This is an artist’s rendition of the 
“Massacre of the Union Prisoners at- 
tempting to escape from Salisbury 
Prison November 25, 1864.” Picture 
from National Archives 


was described as: Eyes Gray, Hair Brown, Complexion Light, and Height 5 ft. 6 in. 

On Oct. 15, 1864, George was captured at the Battle of Cedar Creek in Virginia, along 
with many others from our area. He was taken to Salisbury Prison in North Carolina 


where he died of diarrhea in its makeshift hospital on Nov. 20, 1864, only five days 
before the prisoners rioted in a failed attempt to escape. He was probably buried with 


others in a trench. 


George’s family was in a bad financial situation when he left for service. His father 
had a small farm on Algerine Street, but sale value was only about $400. Copies of pen- 
sion papers were secured from the National Archives by Bill Searfoss. Affidavits in the 
applications for a pension for George’s mother Eunice show that his father Elijah was 
incapacitated with “Paralysis Agitans” and could not work to support his family. 

Several testimonials state that George had worked for neighbors (especially Thomas 
Landers) since he was about 13 years old. He had turned over most of his earnings to 
his parents. He also gave them his bounty money and most of his wages earned in ser- 
vice. The pension money for his mother was finally awarded in 1870 and amounted to 
$8 per month. Arrears were granted in 1879. 

Brother Charles, married with two children, was too poor to help his parents. Brother Sealy 
testified as to George's work history, but there is no record of any contribution by him. 
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Photographs are an important source of informa- 
tion for family history. They help in visualizing a fam- 
ily tree by connecting faces with letters, diaries, and 
family lore. I have been sorting such memorabilia 
into families and generations and labeling them for 
posterity to know. 

The earliest portraits, other than paintings or en- 
gravings, are daguerreotypes, invented by Louis J. 

M. Daguerre in 1839, and then improved in 1840. 

This type of picture was printed on a silvered, copper 
plate and was the only copy. There was no negative. 

I have several of these, many of which are labeled. 

I believe that the earliest one is that of Major Peter 
Mills, great grandfather of my grandmother Decker. 

He fought in the War of 1 81 2 and came to Binghamton 
in 1835. He died there on Christmas Day, 1859. 

In 1888, George Eastman began marketing the 
Kodak camera, which made photography something 
that anyone could do. The original box camera held 
film for 100 pictures. The whole camera was sent to 
the company for developing the pictures and was re- 
turned to the sender with the pictures and a new roll 
of film. 

My grandmother Decker was a prolific picture tak- 
er. Frugally, she developed her own film in the 1910’s 

and 1920's. I have her file of negatives and many prints made from them. I have 
even had some others printed. She was very particular about labeling everything. 

The Afton Museum has been given many photographs and some daguerreotypes. 
Most are small snapshots. Some are large group photos, including school class 
pictures and sports teams. Some early ones include the whole student body and 
faculty. Some are labeled, some are not.l have spent considerable time doing la- 
belling, especially for the 2010 historical calendar, “Remembering Afton Sports". 

Nick and Wendy Caldiero, Afton Historical Society members, have been doing a 
wonderful job sorting and cataloging the Museum collections, many of them being 
photographs. Often, when I go into the Museum, I find a note saying “Who is this? 
What do you know about him or her?” I try to find the information for them. 



Mildred Scott. From 
Scott collection be- 
ing cataloged at Afton 
Museum. Picture from 
Afton Historical Society. 
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Several years ago, Hollis H. Barre was hon- 
ored for having attended the Afton Fair for over 
70 consecutive years. It might have been in 1990 
when the Afton Driving Park and Agricultural 
Association celebrated its 100th Anniversary. 

Hollis died August 1, 1998, at the age of 90. He 
would have been born in 1908, so he would not 
have been around when the first fair was held in 
1900 (some say 1889). He probably was about 
four years old when he attended his first fair. 

I believe that I have broken his record, as I 
have been to the fair since I was four years old- 
which was 80 years ago. 

Originally, the fair was for about four days in 
September, after farmers had completed their 
harvests. In the 1930’s and 40’s, the fair was 
always in August, about two weeks before the 
start of school, a sure sign of the end of sum- 
mer. Some farm women spent every day of the 
fair watching the stage and track from the benches under the grandstand where the 
sides opened outward. This was their vacation week. 

In 1925, my great aunt, Mrs. George Decker, wrote in her diary about the fair, 
which extended from August 18-21. The George Deckers had roomers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Florenz and their daughter, performers from New York City. The Charles W. 
Deckers, who lived next to the fairgrounds, also had roomers, Mr. and Mrs. M. Fruht 
and son. On the last morning, they all had breakfast at George Decker's on Spring 
Street. In those days, fair workers and performers did not bring their own housing 
as they do today. On Wednesday, a typical fair season day, there was a downpour 
of rain. 

A special guest at the Centennial Fair in 1990 was Ronald McDonald, from the 
famous restaurant chain. He presented two shows for children on opening day. 
Country musician Clyde Foley Commins was a performer on Wenesday. Bull riding, 
calf roping, and a rodeo were also main attractions as was the demolition derby. 

In 1990, Floral Hall was called the Arts and Crafts and Country Living Center. I 
was privileged to be a judge for the Arts and Crafts and Collectibles this year. 


Afton Fair. 
Historian. 
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On Saturday I drove to 
Ogdensburg. I left Afton at 6:30 
a.m. and arrived there at about 
10:00 a.m. It was a long trip, 
but Interstate 81 and the beau- 
tiful weather made it a pleasant 
one. I had been to northern New 
York when my sister Sylvia was 
a student at the Crane School 
of Music at Potsdam and later 
when I passed through on a trip 
to Quebec. 

In the late 1940’s I went with my 
parents to visit Sylvia during the 
school year and then again for 
her graduation in June of 1950. 

On that trip we went by way of 
Route 12 and Utica. In that year there were still some hop yards north of that city, 
remains of what was once a major crop in central New York in the 19th century. 
Cooperstown was once the “Hop Capital" of the country. I now have a hop vine 
just in the blossom stage. Since I was taking a turn sitting at the Afton Museum on 
Sunday, I set up a display on hop growing with two sprigs of the hop vine as the 
centerpiece. I had material and pictures assembled from previous programs. 

The trip up Interstate 81 also brought back memories of days past. As I passed 
the exit for Fort Drum, I was reminded of one day early during World War II when 
an army convoy passed through Afton on the way to Fort Drum. For some reason 
the trucks and men stopped at our gas station on Route 41. 1 believe that they may 
have had a minor mechanical problem that my father was able to fix. It may have 
been before Pearl Harbor, but this was my first close-up experience with soldiers. 
The whole convoy had stopped and suddenly, as a young cashier, I was confronted 
with a crowd of hungry and thirsty men who wished to buy candy bars, soft drinks, 
and cigarettes. I was overwhelmed with making change and keeping track of who 
was buying what. I am sure that I made some mistakes in ringing up the purchases 
on the old McCaskey cash register. I was glad to see the convoy go on its way. 

I have been reading a book with the title “No More Brain Drain” put out by the 
Reader's Digest. It discusses ways in which we may help our brains rebuild parts 
connected with memory. Long-term memory is the easiest to preserve, as illus- 
trated by these memories of mine. 



The Decker gas station as it looked many 
years ago. Picture from Charles Decker. 
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On Saturday I took a friend to 
Worcester, Mass., to keep an ap- 
pointment. We left at 9:00 a.m., 
taking 1-88 to Albany and then 1-90 
for the rest of the distance. We ex- 
pected the trip to take 4 to 5 hours. 

Everything went well for the first 
part of the trip to Albany and then 
to about Springfield, Mass. We 
stopped at a service area for lunch 
at a McDonald’s and for my friend to 
make a phone call. In the Springfield 
area, the traffic began to back up in Worcester, Mass., drawn by J. W. Barber in 
the westbound direction. I believe 1840. From “Massachusetts Towns,” 1963. 
that there had been an accident as 

police car lights were flashing. It must have been serious situation as the backup 
continued for about six exits or 30 miles, according to a map, which we did not have 
at the time. There was some backup in our eastbound lane, slowing us down to 30 
miles per hour at times. Much of the traffic was of vacationers, as indicated by lug- 
gage carriers and out-of-state license plates. 

We were to meet a contact at a Starbuck’s in Worcester between 2:00 and 2:15 
p.m. It was just 2:05 when we arrived there, and after a phone call, he arrived imme- 
diately. An attendant at the Starbuck’s had loaned my friend his cell phone to make 
the call. We decided to take Rte. 20 coming home, in order to avoid the traffic tie- 
ups. The same young man led us with his car to the proper place to gain entrance 
to Rte. 20. 

In Huntington, Mass., a detour sign announced a closed bridge and a turn to the 
northern Rte. 112, which we took. After several miles on that road, hoping to find 
1-90 (with no map), we saw no other detour signs, so I stopped to ask directions. I 
was told that the detour sign was false, so we returned to Rte. 20. On checking map 
as I am writing this, I find that we were already north of 1-90, as Rte. 20 had made 
a loop above it. 

We stopped again to eat at a service area. A very colorful car drove in to park 
behind us. The young blonde woman was driving a bright pink VW convertible, was 
wearing a bright pink hat, and had the car decorated with pink flowers. 

We arrived back in Afton at 9 p.m., just twelve hours after having started our 507 
mile trip. We were glad to be home, but happy for the adventure. 
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This last weekend, Afton held 
its 41st Annual Arts and Crafts 
Days along Main Street. It was a 
busy time for the staff of the Afton 
Historical Society. A chicken bar- 
becue was prepared and served on 
Friday, the chicken being cooked 
on the backyard grill. 

On Saturday, the Jazz Band Ball, 
founded by Afton’s Russ Nygren, 
presented a two-hour concert 
at the Afton Museum. Now con- 
ducted by Michael Kinney, it was 
an informal event. Some listeners 
came to sit in chairs in front of the 
musicians. All of the vendors were able to hear as were the visitors sauntering 
on the sidewalks. I heard one report that the music could even be heard on the 
East Side. The concert was made possible by a grant from the Chenango County 
Council of the Arts. 

As President of the Afton Historical Society, I was involved in most of the activities 
taking place. Friday night after closing at about 5 p.m., I went home and lay down 
for a rest. I woke up at about 7 p.m. and began to think about a late supper. I then 
realized that I had eaten nothing since breakfast. I even thought that I must be slip- 
ping as I hadn’t even been hungry. I had been talking almost non-stop for two days, 
so maybe that jaw action substituted for eating. 

As usual, there were so many interesting people to talk to — in the Museum 
house, the barn and among those on the street. One local man brought another 
scrapbook to add to several others that he and an out-of-town cousin had brought 
in last month. Then, a couple who live in the reconstructed family home of the first 
person spent a lot of time looking around the museum house and barn and talking 
about their home. Another man will be returning to look at Afton Central School 
yearbooks of the 1960’s when family members attended school here. A woman vol- 
unteered to help with posters and pictures of our artifacts. She has already begun 
Sunday. A couple, I believe from Windsor, recognized, me as their old Bookmobile 
librarian from before 1991 when I retired. All in all it was an interesting week and 
many important contacts were made for the Afton Historical Society. 



The Afton Historical Society Museum draw- 
ing is by Linda DeVona who displayed her 
Farmhouse Greetings with many other artists 
and craftspeople on Friday and Saturday. 
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On August 24, my whole day was involved 
with unexpected Afton connections. I had 
a checkup date with Dr. Samuel Pejo at 
Binghamton General Hospital, after having 
had minor surgery on my face. Several peo- 
ple from Afton have told me of their respect 
for him after having surgery performed. 

For lunch, I went to the Family Restaurant 
at the Travel Centers of America on Upper 
Court Street, a place where I often go for 
their good soups. They also have a senior 
discount and free refills. The waitress said 
to me "Mr. Decker, what is your first name?” 
When I answered “Charles,” a truck driver 
at the end of the counter said “Are you the 
Charles Decker who writes a column in the 
Tri-Town News?” He told me that his name 


An early view of Binghamton City 
Hospital, now Binghamton General 
Hospital. Picture from “Binghamton 
and Vicinity" published by C.S. 
Woolworth & Co., 1906. 


is Bob Ireland and that he lives in Coventry. 

He knows my friends Phyllis and Oscar 
Lerwick. 

From there I went to Kinko’s on the Vestal Parkway, where I am known from my fre- 
quent visits to get pictures copied. That day I got copies of photos of Alice Wrench, 
my eighth grade teacher; George Carr, composer of hymns preserved in the Afton 
Museum; and Mary Lavender, writer of a book of poetry, also at the Afton Museum. 
Nick and Wendy Caldiero are researching them for the Museum records. 

Returning from Kinko’s, I had to pass the street leading to the Four County Library 
System where I used to work, so I stopped in for a visit. Fred Marshall, who is 
the long-time Bookmobile driver, was in, so I talked to him and had a tour of the 
Cybermobile, new since my retirement. I talked with several women employees 
who were also there when I retired in 1991. I also visited with Mildred Bennett 
Herko, a more recent hiree, who is the receptionist. She once lived in the District 8 
Schoolhouse on Algerine Street in Afton. She had some questions about Glenwood 
Cemetery. 

When I got home, a message on my answering machine asked me to call Robert 
Shultis in Oneonta. He had a question about Glenwood Cemetery and asked 
if I were the Town Historian. I found that he is a brother of Lynn Shultis, Afton’s 
Superintendant of Highways. I met Lynn the next day when I stopped in'the Town 
Clerk’s Office. All of these events happened in one day. 
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In the Afton Museum are several pieces 
of sheet music published by George H. 
Carr of Afton. Three dance selections are 
“The Sweet Girl Graduate," “ A Wordless 
Love Letter," and “A Hazy Dream." One of 
them is dated 1902 and the other two are 
dated 1904. He also composed hymns. 
The Chenango County directory of 1902 
lists him as a music teacher living on Main 
Street. George graduated from the Afton 
Union School in 1889. 

George Carr was a familiar name, but 
little was known about his life. A box 
of pictures and papers from the Carr- 
Chamberlin families, given to the Afton 
Museum by Harriet Carr VanValkenburg, 
turned up some clues, including a snap- 
shot of “The Carr Men.” Included are 11 



THE CARR MEN June 1923: In the 
third row, the first man is Henry G. 
Carr and the thrid man is George H. 
Carr. Picture from Carr-Chamberlin 
Collection, Afton Historical Society. 


males from three generations. Henry G. 

Carr, owner of the Carr Drug Store, is the progenitor of all of those pictured. He 
was the father of George. His mother was Mary Grover. The Carrs and Grovers 
occupied neighboring farms on the East Side near Middlebridge at one time. In 
line with his composing hymns, George Carr became a minister and preached at 
North Brookfield in Madison County, New York. It was a small, struggling church, 
according to a letter dated Jan. 18, 1933. A file of members of the Afton First Baptist 
Church shows that he was baptized on June 5, 1892. 

There was no biographical information in the Carr-Chamberlin box, but records of 
the Afton Glenwood Cemetery Association show that he is buried there, along with 
other members of the Carr family. No lot number is given, so his grave has not been 
located. It was not known if he was married. 


The burial permits in the Town Clerk's Office show the deaths of a Grace Carr on 
Jan. 5, 1949 and George Carr on Aug. 28, 1949. The permits are signed by an un- 
dertaker in Marcy, New York, a town just north of Utica in Oneida County. The Afton 
Enterprise of Jan. 13, 1949, reports the bringing of Mrs. George Carr to Afton for 
burial. The issue of the paper for Sept. 1, 1949 contains the obituary for George H. 
Carr and states that his funeral was in Afton. These dates, and the cemetery dates, 
confirm that George and Grace were husband and wife. 

Little by little, the pieces of the puzzle fit together. Probably later a few more clues 
will be discovered. 
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What are the duties of a Town Historian? The official job description for this ap- 
pointed job is as follows: Research and Writing. Teaching and Public Presentations. 
Historic Preservation. Organization and Advocacy. Without defining each of these 
duties, I will say that I am involved with all four. It is stated that “Where the historian 
places emphasis will largely be a matter of personal interest and inclination as well 
as reflect the priorities and interests of the historian’s appointing authority.” Thus 
there is some leeway. 

Local historians are not antiquarians, archivists or genealogists, according to the 
specifications. I tend to be some of each, a glimpse of my home office would sug- 
gest. The Town Clerk’s Office is open only three days a week and is very limited in 
space. At home I can work at any hour of the day and I find it very convenient to have 
all of my materials at hand. I have several thousand books, censuses, pamphlets, 
directories, and maps. I have compiled five deep file drawers of family names, four 
of subject headings, and two of just Afton and headings. I have six full drawers of file 
cards of obituaries, indexes of church records, printed histories, doctor’s records, 
etc. 

These duties often overlap with membership in historical societies that I belong 
to, something that is discouraged for historians. Such was the case when Nick and 
Wendy and I, of the Afton Historical Society, set the marker for George Luther, a Civil 
War soldier who died in 1864 at Salisbury Prison in North Carolina. This was done 
on Saturday on his family plot in the First Baptist Church Cemetery in Afton. The 
marker was furnished by the Veteran’s Administration, and dedicated on Sunday. 

I had a call from two women from Otsego County who wished to visit the museum 
on Saturday. While waiting for them, three Mormon visitors from Australia stopped 
by to see the Mormon items on display. We are listed in their directory. 

A friend of my friend Ernie asked him if I remembered when the lines of the Afton 
water system were of wood. My considerable file showed that the pipes were of iron 
from the very beginning. 

Sunday was the busiest day of the season, with many visitors at the Museum. 
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On Saturday I had my usual coffee with friends at the Country Store. As I came 
out to my car, my cousin, Linda DeVona, stopped across the street and motioned 
me across. In her car were her sister-in-law, Beverley Cook, and son Michael from 
Sherman, Texas. I had not seen them for years. Linda said that they were on the 
way to New Paltz to visit her daughter, Rachel, who is a Junior at the State College 
there. When she invited me to go along, I accepted. 

On the way, I had a chance to get acquainted with my Cook cousins. Michael and 
I sat in the back seat and visited the whole time. We last saw each other in about 
1996. We also enjoyed the spectacular scenery, especially near New Paltz. 

After a two hour drive, we arrived at the New Paltz campus, originally a normal 
school, but now a State Teachers College under the New York State university 
system. Rachel DeVona and her friend, Shaun Ben-Ari, were waiting for us in the 
parking lot near her dorm. 

New Paltz is a very busy place with its student population. It is dotted with small 
shops and restaurants along its rather narrow streets. We had lunch at a small 
vegan restaurant, where I had a delicious salad with glazed walnuts. The decorat- 
ing theme of the restaurant was popular music with record jackets and instruments 
mounted on the walls. 

We visited the museum on campus, where most of the exhibits were ultra- 
modern. There was a section of old daguerreotypes and prints of photos by famous 
photographers. 

Rachel is an art student and we visited the studio where she works on her paint- 
ings. She showed us two portaits of a man, each in a different style. She also gave 
a brief peek into her dorm room which she shares with two other girls. 

A special treat for the four of us was that we are descendants of Louis Bevier, a 
French Huguenot refugee, and one of the original settlers of New Paltz. We saw the 
house he built in 1690. 

On the way home, we made a brief stop at the Mohonk Preserve. The main at- 
traction there was a blacksnake slithering across the sidewalk ahead of us. Entirely 
unplanned, the day was most enjoyable. 
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Last week someone placed a chestnut burr on 
the porch of the Afton Museum. I assumed that it 
was from a horse chestnut tree, since American 
chestnut trees are supposed to be extinct in this 
area. When I looked for a picture of such a burr, 

I discovered that what we had was an American 
chestnut with its very spiny burr. 

The horse chestnut has a smoother burr with 
short spikes and the nuts are of a different shape. 

Nick and Wendy Caldiero went to the Museum to 
examine the burr and its contents. It was indeed 
an American chestnut. They also discovered 
a young tree on the property line between the 
Museum and the lot of Ollie Gonzales, next door. 

That is why I had, in other years, seen squirrels 
carrying burrs from that area. 

American chestnut trees were once very nu- 
merous and could still be used for lumber, even 
after they had been killed by a blight many years 
ago, the wood resists rot and was used for fence 
posts. The Hurd farmhouse in Harpursville, where 
my Grandmother Decker grew up, had interior 
woodwork of chestnut. The nuts are very edible 
when roasted. Students were formerly released 
from school to gather them. 

When I was attending Afton Central School in 
the 1930’s, there were some horse chestnut trees 
in front of what is now Vincent’s Restaurant. When 
the nuts dropped to the ground, they were picked 
up by boys on the way to school and used as mis- 
siles, much to the annoyance of teachers. 

The black walnut is also valuable for both its 
wood and its nuts. Much antique furniture is made of walnut. In the 1970’s I bought 
some black walnut seedlings from Mr. Hathaway of Windsor. One still survives on the 
property next door, now owned by Terri Shaw. It is like walking on ball bearings to mow 
among them. 

Butternut trees have good nuts, with a sticky husk like the black walnuts. My Grover 
cousins had a butternut tree near their house and we always enjoyed cake and icings. 

A large hickory tree once stood on our riverbank and furnished tasty nuts. We got few 
of them because many dropped into the water and squirrels took many. 



The American chestnut tree, now 
supposed to be extinct in our area 
because of a blight. American 
chestnut illustration from Britton, 
N.L., and A. Brown. 1913. An illus- 
trated flora of the northern United 
States, Canada and the British 
Possessions. 3 vols. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. Vol. 1: 
615. Courtesy of Kentucky Native 
Plant Society. 
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The Afton Museum is fortunate to own quite a few drawings and paintings by lo- 
| cal artists of local people or subjects. They are not on display at present, but are of 
| great interest. 

The oldest example is a pencil and chalk drawing of a girl holding a butterfly. It is 
! by Abigail Follansbee Caswell, (1832-1923), wife of Amos Caswell. The date of the 
j drawing is of about 1849. Of special note is the frame, ornamented with dark brown 
1 flowers and leaves made from sheepskin leather. 

Another, older pencil sketch is a very skillful portrait of Carl Scott, father of Midred 
j Scott. Carl was a native of Sanford, but was a long-time resident of Orchard Street. 
The artist. J.W. Nichols, signed his work on Sept. 25, 1906. 

A pencil view of the A. A. Mudge and Sons feedstore was done in the 1970’s be- 
fore the sale to McDowell and Walker. Donors of the drawing, by T. Brejwo, were Mr. 
and Mrs. George Mudge. 

An ink drawing of the Bettsburg Schoolhouse was done by Phyllis Klingman 
Maskin. The building is now gone. 

The largest painting is an oil done by Rev. Clifford E. Webb of the home of Wesley 
and Mary Hulbert on Afton Lake. The view is from the lake, evidently from a boat. 
Mr. Webb was famous for his chalk-talks, which he illustrated by drawing as he 
spoke. 

Several pictures are by Martha Campbell Holdrege, wife of Richard Holdrege. Two 
colored crayon works show the interior of the Afton Free Library and the west side 
of the Main Street business section. 

An oil shows a scene on the Afton Golf Course. Another oil, viewed by all Mormon 
visitors, is of the Mormon House which formerly stood on the Afton Fairgrounds. 

Later artists are Marge Maguire, who painted a watercolor of geraniums, and Marvel 
Thompson, who painted a watercolor titled “Sunny Brook”. Caroline Neidlinger did 
an oil titled “Autumn Day" and Ernestine Bucking did an oil of hyacinths, with the 
date 1970. 

The most recent work is a pastel of the museum by David Baxter. It was pre- 
sented to the Museum on the occcasion of its 20th anniversary by Nick and Wendy 
Caldiero. 
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It is hard to believe that I have written 900 of these 
Historical Minutes articles. I started out in 1992 to re- 
cord the celebration of the centennial of the Village of 
Afton. After a time, I stopped for a while, but began 
again at the request of several readers. 

This last month has been a busy one for receiving 
Mormon visitors. Joseph Smith, the founder of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, is proba- 
bly the most famous person ever to have lived in Afton, 
then called South Bainbridge. He is known all over the 
world and Afton is one of the places to which Mormon 
tourists are attracted. A few weeks ago, three people 
from Australia visited the Afton Museum. 

They had travelled the farthest distance that I know 
of to visit our little town. They carried the guidebook 
“The LDS Family Travel Guide” by Becky Cardon 
Smith. She had come to Afton and interviewed me 
about various local sites. 

On September 25, about 15 Mormon guests were 
brought to the Afton Museum by Taylor Hollist of 
Oneonta. The items of most interest to Mormons in- 
clude a surgeon’s kit which contains a trephine, a cir- 
cular cutting blade, similar to one used to perform sur- 
gery on Joseph Smith when, as a boy, he had an infection in a leg bone. In the barn are 
a mantelpiece from the old Mormon House which once stood on the Afton Fairgrounds, 
a painting of the Mormon House by Martha Holdrege, and busts of Joseph and Emma 
Smith. There is also a N.Y.S. historical marker about a digging site in Cornell Creek. The 
information is erroneous, but it is preserved as a curiosity. 

On October 4, Bob Jones of California brought two van-loads of Mormons to the 
Museum, and to the Knight House and the Stowell House. Some of those people had 
been here before and were impressed by the improvements in the Museum. They asked 
about and photographed much more than just the Mormon artifacts. 

On October 6, Kay Godfrey of Utah spent much of the day photographing Mormon 
sites. We went to the “Rocks”, to the Knight House, where we found the foundations of 
the old barn where Joseph Smith preached, and the approximate site of Joseph Knight’s 
| carding mill. We could not find a digging site above Afton. 



Joseph Smith, founder 
of the Mormon Church. 
Picture from brochure, 
“The Prophet Joseph 
Smith’s Testimony.” 
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On Sunday afternoon, Oct. 17, the annual 
vesper service at St. Luke’s Church Museum in 
Harpursville was held at 4:00 p.m. This is done 
each year to honor St. Luke for whom this for- 
mer Protestant Episcopal Church is named. 

Incorporation of the congregation was on Apr. 

15, 1779. The church building was erected in 
1828. The side balconies were removed and the 
stained glass windows were installed in 1889. 

The basement, which now houses museum 
displays, was dug after World War II. The Old 
Onaquaga Historical Society was organized in 
1864. The new museum-in-a-church was dedi- 
cated on Oct. 18, 1970 which, not by chance, 
happened to be St. Luke’s Day. 

This St. Luke’s Day service was led by the Very Rev. John Martinichio, District Dean 
of the Binghamton District at Christ Episcopal Church. A native of Port Crane, he is 
very familiar with our area. His homily was about history, including our own personal 
histories. With Linda Bassler at the organ, Hollie VanDerHeide sang a medley of sev- 
eral familiar hymns. She has a beautiful soprano voice. We had our usual delicious 
refreshments. 

I had often heard stories about St. Luke’s Church from my grandmother, Daisy Hurd 
Decker. Her parents lived next door when they were first married. They then bought 
the first farm on Hurd Road, where my grandmother and her brother Ray grew up. The 
family was Presbyterian, but to take two small children to Nineveh to church was too 
much of a burden, so they attended St. Luke’s until they were older. My great grand- 
mother, Adah Buell Hurd, sang in the choir and my grandmother sat next to the organ 
to be near her mother. The old manual lever for pumping the organ still stands in the 
corner of the sanctuary, although the organ is long gone. 

Elizabeth Sands Westfall once told me that as a member of St. Ann’s Church in 
Afton her family sometimes went to St. Luke’s for a Christmas Eve service and how 
beautiful the church was. 

An agreement was made with the diocese that the museum could continue to be 
used for religious services. The sanctuary has been left intact and occasional wed- 
dings and funerals are held. A beautiful window illuminates the chancel. 



ST. LUKE’S CHURCH MUSEUM 
IN HARPURSVILLE. Picture 
from “Candle in the Wilderness” 
by R. Leone Jacob, 1969. 
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Beginning in 2011, the United States will be 
observing the 150 th anniversary of the Civil War. 

It began with the shelling of Fort Sumter in the 
harbor of Charleston, S.C. on April 12, 1861 and 
ended with the surrender of Gen. Robert E. Lee 
to Gen. Ulysses S. Grant on April 9, 1865. 

I remember visiting Charleston, S.C., several 
years ago and looking across to the site of Fort 
Sumter. I was surrounded by statues and memo- 
rials to Confederate soldiers and heroes. It gave 
me an eerie feeling, never having been at such a 
site before. 

Several years later, I visited the Antietam 
Battlefield near Sharpsburg, Va. There I saw the 
Junker Church which had served as a surgery 
during that horrendous battle. The most men 
died in one day there than in any other American 
conflict. It was said that where I was standing, 
a horse could not walk without stepping upon a 
dead body. That also gave me an eerie feeling 
as I thought about the heaps of amputated limbs 
stacked outside the church windows. 

I had a brief visit at Belie Grove Mansion near 
the site of the Battle of Cedar Creek, where many 
New York State men were captured or died. A friend from Virginia took me there as 
he had a connection with the management there. It was a typical southern mansion. 
As there was no scheduled guided tour, I looked around on my own. 

When on a visit to my friend Edward Pitt near Atlanta, Ga., I visited the Kennesaw 
Mountain battle site, a part of Gen. Sherman’s advance on Atlanta. As Ed had an 
appointment I went there on my own. A steep, rocky path led up the mountainside. 
I met another tourist and we climbed together, resting when necessary. From the 
outlook we could see Atlanta in the .distance. The paved driveway proved to be an 
easier way down. 

Although there were no battles here in our New York State area, the shortage of 
male help made making a living a difficult task, especially for farm families. Women, 
children and oldsters had to take over the work. 


Fellow hiker at overlook at 
Kennesaw Mountain battle 
site in Georgia. Atlanta is in 
the far distance. Photo by 
Charles Decker. 
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What does one do when he has a drafty old farm- 
house, especially when the cost of fuel is continually 
rising? Does one pay the cost or does one make mod- 
ern improvements to save costs and conserve fuel? I 
was faced with such a decision about ten years ago. 

I had loose-fitting, rattling windows that lost a lot of 
heat in spite of storm windows. I finally decided to buy 
double glass, vinyl windows. Many of the downstairs, 
six-over-six pane sashes had been replaced by my 
grandparents years ago, so they were not original. I 
had all of the windows replaced by six-over-six sash- 
es. I also had a large, plate-glass window in the front 
of the living room replaced by two six-over-six sashes, 
as they were originally. Now the whole house has au- 
thentic looking, matching windows. 

About two years ago, I made a similar decision about 
my main entry door into my dining room, my most used 
room. The door sagged and would not close tightly 
even when locked. A new Barrier Corp. door solved 
that problem. I chose a white door with glass panels 
which suits the style of the house. Later, I bought a combination storm and screen 
door in dark green, the color of my newly painted shutters. This saves me much on 
heating and I get many compliments on the looks. 

My house is in the Greek Revival style which was popular from 1820-1845. I be- 
lieve it was built about 1835 by Jacob and Esther Medbury. In the 1850 Census they 
had six children, the oldest of which was 15 years old. One son was Enos, probably 
named after his mother’s relative, Enos Cornwell. The Medbury land had been a part 
of the Cornwell farm across the road. 

On April 14, 1854, Jacob Medbury sold his farm to Nelson Willey of Guilford. Certain 
lots were added to the property at a later date. N. Willey is stenciled on a board of the 
old potato bin in my cellar. Nelson and his wife Eleanor are listed in the 1855 New York 
State Census in the Town of Bainbridge. 

Selah and Mary Decker and their sons Charles and Joseph came to Afton from 
Jefferson in Schoharie County. They bought the farm on April 14, 1866. The Deckers 
have lived here ever since, descending through Frank, Bernett, and Charles. I am 
the fifth generation of Deckers to live here. Needless to say, I am very proud of this 
house. 



My new replacement 
door and combina- 
tion storm and screen 
door. Photo by Charles 
Decker. 
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Veteran’s Day, originally 
Armistice Day, is cele- 
brated on Nov. 11 to mark 
the end of WWI in 1918. 

Out of that war experi- 
ence came the American 
Legion, which in 1976 
had 2,600,000 members. 

These members included 
soldiers from all successive 
wars. The National Charter 
was granted in Sept., 1919. 

Clifford-Holmes Post No. 

023 was chartered on Dec. 

10, 1921, with 15 members. 

The Auxiliary Charter was 
granted on July 28, 1922. 

The earliest American 
war is memorialized by the 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The National Society was chartered by Congress in 1896. Afton’s 
Cunahunta Chapter held its first meeting on Oct.12, 1914. There were then 42 mem- 
bers. Cunahunta is now merged with the Bainbridge Chapter. 

The G.A.R. (Grand Army of the Republic) resulted from the Civil War. The national 
organization began on Apr. 6, 1866. Vanderburg Post No.12 in Afton was organized 
on Apr. 5, 1878, with 24 members. In 1879 there were 98 members. 

The Daughters of Union Veterans was organized in New York State in 1893. Eliza 
Girvan Tent in Afton was begun on May 30, 1880. The tents of the D.U.V. got their 
names from Civil War nurses or other patriotic women 

The Woman’s Relief Corps was organized in July, 1883. Chapter No. 58 in Afton 
was chartered on Feb. 4, 1894 with 30 members. Their purpose was to assist vet- 
erans of all wars. The original Woman’s Relief Corps Home in Oxford was built in 
1896. It is now the Veterans Home, and has recently been beautifully expanded. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars Post 3529 in Afton was chartered on Sept. 26, 
1987. The National V.F.W. was the combination of three organizations in 1913 and 
welcomed veterans of the Spanish-American War. 

All of these organizations were, or are, involved in civic and benevolent so they 
are valuable not only for veterans, but also for their communities. 

Monuments honor the soldiers who fought in these wars. In the triangle of Routes 
7 and 41 is a granite stone with a list of 29 men who later lived or are buried in the 
Town of Afton and who fought in the American Revolution. That, and an adjoin- 
ing one for Sullivan’s Expedition in 1779, were dedicated in 1929. The Civil War 
„®knujment is in Glenwood Cemetery and the American Legion Monument for WWI, 
*** s ^%&nd the Vietnam War is located in Foster Park. 



Revolutionary War Monument at the triangle at Routes 
41 and 7 in Afton. Dedicated in 1929. Cosutmed chil- 
dren are Allen Herkimer, Jr., and Lucille Farnsworth. 
Photo from Afton Historical Society. 
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Just 150 years ago, on March 4, 1861, Abraham 
Lincoln was inaugurated as 16th President of the 
United States. The country was in a state of disruption, 
with South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 

Texas, Florida, and Louisiana already having seced- 
ed to form the Confederacy. It was hoped that the 
Border Slave States — Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee — might be retained in the Union. 

The only southern forts in the South which re- 
mained in the possession of the Union were Forts 
Pickens, Taylor, and Jefferson in Florida, and Fort 
Sumter in Charleston Harbor. This was the situation 
which faced the new President on his inaugural day. 

The inaugural address takes up seven pages of fine 
print and is entirely devoted to Lincoln’s hopes and 
plans for the country in this crisis. He promises that 
“the property, peace, and security of no section are 
to be in anywise endangered by the now incoming 
Administration.” The same protection is to be given to 
all sections. Little could he foretell of future events. 

Lincoln steadfastly believed in enforcing the law of 
the Constitution, including the Fugitive Slave Law. He 
maintained that the union of the states of our country 
is perpetual. It cannot be destroyed except for some 
action not provided in the Constitution itself. 

Lincoln maintained that no state, by itself, can lawfully get out of the Union. He 
vowed to see that the laws of the Union be faithfully executed in all the states. He 
trusted that this would be no menace and that there would be no bloodshed or 
violence. 

Lincoln stated that the mails, unless repelled, would be furnished in all parts of the 
Union. He hoped for a “peaceful solution of the National troubles and the resolution 
of fraternal sympathies and affections.” 

Of course, all of the hopes of President Lincoln and the Union were dashed when 
Fort Sumter, in Charleston Harbor, was bombarded on April 12, 1861, and the Civil 
War officially began. It took four years of bloody battles, with great loss of life to 
bring the war to a close on April 9, 1865. 



Abraham Lincoln 

in a photo made by 
Alexander Gardner in 
1863. From “Abraham 
Lincoln” by Benjamin P. 
Thomas, 1952. 
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We usually think of the 
first Thanksgiving in what 
is now the United States 
as having been observed 
by the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
in the fall of 1621. This was 
the next year after their ar- 
rival in the New World, a 
year in which nearly half of 
the settlers died. 

Actually the first 
Thanksgiving in America 
was celebrated on Dec. 

4, 1619, when 39 English 
settlers came to Berkeley 
Plantations on the Charles 
River in Virginia. The char- 
ter of that group stated that 
that day be observed yearly 
as a day of thanksgiving to God. 

The Plymouth Thanksgiving was a three-day feast declared by Governor William 
Bradford to celebrate the good corn harvest. 

On July 30, 1622, he again called for a Thanksgiving Day of prayer and celebra- 
tion. On this occasion, wild turkey 

and venison were supplied by the Indians. For thousands of years, harvest fes- 
tivals had been held in many countries. The colonists were continuing the harvest 
home celebrations of England. There, they had been a time of religious thinking 

church services, and prayer. 

During the American Revolution, eight different special days of Thanksgiving had 
been set aside for victories and being saved from danger. In 1789, president George 
Washington proclaimed Nov. 26 as a day of National Thanksgiving. The same 

year, the Protestant Episcopal Church declared the first day of November to be a 
day of giving thanks, unless superseded by other declarations. 

The states had various Thanksgiving dates for many years. 

New York appointed an official day in 1830, and in 1855, Virginia was the first 
Southern state to do so. 

In 1863, President Abraham Lincoln assigned the last Thursday in November to 
be Thanksgiving Day. In 1939, this was changed to a week earlier by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, intending to give more shopping days before Christmas dur- 
ing the Great Depression. In 1941, the legal Federal Holiday was returned to the last 
Thursday of November. 

In Afton, the Interchurch Council holds a special Thanksgiving service on the 
Tuesday evening preceding Thanksgiving. It also sponsors an annual Thanksgiving 
dinner with turkey and all the things to which all are invited 
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Major Peter Mills, who fought in the War of 1812, was 
the great-grandfather of my grandmother, Daisy Hurd 
Decker. His daughter, Monemia Anne Mills, married Platt 
Smith Buell of Windsor. Their daughter, Adah Bell, married 
Griffin Hurd and they were the parents of Daisy. 

Peter Mills was born in Sandisfield, Mass, on March 8, 

1778. He married Rachel Ann Neely in Amenia, N.Y. They 
came to Binghamton in 1835 and lived at the corner of 
Main and Oak Streets, now the site of Trinity Memorial 
Church. 

According to family tradition, Peter Mills fought at the 
Battle of Lundy’s Lane and was a friend of Gen. Winfield 
Scott. Lundy’s Lane was on the Canadian side of the 
Niagara River, on a low hill with a church on the site. As 
a part of the Battle of Niagara Falls, in July of 1814, the 
Americans, under Gen. Jacob Brown attacked Lundy’s 
Lane. Gen. Winfield Scott was ordered to advance along 
Queenstown Road, nearby. Gen. Scott commanded 1,000 
men and the British and Indians had 1,600 to 1,800 men. Scott personally led the 
charge which broke up the left-hand British forces. At about 9 p.m., extra support 
arrived, increasing the Americans to 2,100 and the British to 3,000. The British 
were surprised and their cannon were taken. Both Gen. Brown and Gen. Scott were 
wounded, and in the confusion, the Americans retreated. Both sides had heavy 
losses, with many dead and wounded. Each side had over 500 men captured or 
missing. 

The “Annals of Binghamton,” by J.B. Wilkinson in 1872, gives a different story 
about Peter Mills. Instead of being wounded at Lundy’s Lane, as told by Grandma 
Decker, he was “mortally wounded” at the Battle of Stoney Creek. He was left be- 
hind by the American Army and became a prisoner of the enemy. 

He was treated with kindness, perhaps because of a previous friendship with Col. 
Harvey of the British Army. This battle was a year earlier than the Battle of Lundy’s 
Lane, occurring on June 4, 1813. 

At any rate, Peter Mills had lasting wounds which bothered him the rest of his life. 
He died Dec. 25. 1859 and is buried in Spring Forest Cemetery in Binghamton. I 
have inherited his silver spurs, his snuff box presented by Gen. Scott, an ink bottle, 
a mahogany measuring stick, and a dressing gown. 



Snuff box presented 
to Major Peter Mills 
by Major General 
Winfield Scott to re- 
place the one taken 
out of Mills’ hand by 
a spent cannon ball. 
Owned by Charles J. 
Decker. 
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The Tri-Town News 
issue for Dec. 2, 2010, 
had a picture of the rear 
of a house which was 
unidentified. I recog- 
nized it immediately. It is 
dated Oct. 7, 1942 and 
is a snow scene. It was 
the home of George and 
Leonora Knox Decker, 
my aunt and uncle. I vis- 
ited there quite often. 

George Decker was a 
brother of my grandfa- 
ther, Frank Decker, and 
my great aunt, Lillian 
Decker Mckee. Their fa- 
ther, Charles W. Decker, 
had come with his fa- 
ther, Selah Decker, from 
Jefferson in Schoharie County in 1866 and settled in the house where I still live. 
Leonora Knox was the daughter of William Knox who owned a furniture store in 
Harpursville, now the loacation of the general store at the main intersection in that 
village. 

Miss Martha Graham was the first owner of the pictured house that I know of. 
She was related to Marshall Hill, one-time owner of the Afton Inn. She had joined 
the Presbyterian Church in 1882, coming from Delhi. She was in the millinery busi- 
ness and lost everything in the Great Fire of 1884. She reopened in the block now 
occupied by Rinker Insurance. In 1890 she presented the bell for the Presbyterian 
Church. We still have a picture taken at its dedication in 1892. 

Martha Graham sold her house to George and Leonora Decker about 1913 and 
she lived in the apartment at the left until her death in 1918. From 1919 until her 
death in 1934, Rachel Bevier Decker, mother of George, occupied the apartment. 
She was confined to a wheel chair with Parkinson’s disease in her later years. Mrs. 
Mary Whitson was the next tenant in the apartment. She lived there until she moved I 
to Binghamton to live with her daughter Elinor, a Four County Library employee, as 
I was. 

Lynn and Nina Pratt lived in the apartment after that. At one time, Nina was injured 
when a kitchen cupboard fell from the wall and knocked her to the floor. All of these 
occupants were Presbyterians, so it has been easy to find information. I remember 
attending the 50th Wedding Anniversary of George and Leonora Decker. They had 
old fashioned furniture and some antiques. After Leonora died, I bought several 
pieces. Gus Terrana owns the house now. 



The former home of George Decker on Spring Street 
in Afton. Now the home of Gus Terrana. Picture from 


- , Charles Decker dated 1935. 
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At this Christmas season I re- 
member well the parties which 
we had at the Four County 
Library System. The rooms were 
always nicely decorated, espe- 
cially the meeting room, where 
refreshments were served and 
gifts were exchanged. 

As I remember, we drew 
names for the gifts. In the pic- 
ture are Pauline Somple and 
Mary Ann Smilnak at the re- 
freshment table. Both are still 
listed in the phone directory 
at the same addresses where 
they lived when still working at 
Four County. 

I retired twenty years ago at 
age 65 on Dec. 1, 1991, at what 
was termed a “window” for long- 
time employees, giving extra 
benefits if retirement were taken then. I had served the Four County Library System 
for 23 years then. I was Bookmobile Librarian there full time and also Outreach 
Librarian in my later years. I continued to work on the Bookmobile for six more years 
for five days a month. I took the overnight trips to Delaware and Otsego Counties 
and the day we went to Camp Pharsalia in Chenango County. Others didn’t enjoy 
such trips. I did. 

The winter weather which we have been having the last week reminds me of some 
of the pretty scary trips that we sometimes had in winter. One day, in Chenango 
County, the road was icy, the Bookmobile lost traction, and we started sliding back- 
ward down the hill. Fred Marshall was a good driver and kept the large vehicle on 
the road without mishap. Another time, ice on the overhead wires had caused them 
to sag and scrape over the top of the Bookmobile. On another icy road, we slid for- 
ward, diagonally down a hill, again without mishap. 

Twice in the third week of May, on our overnight, in Otsego County we woke up to 
find snow which had broken down trees and cut off all electricity. Only the ingenuity 
of gas station attendants could find a way to pump fuel. 

Very often, I still run into former.patrons of the Bookmobile. They recognize me 
and stop to talk about the good times we had. Sometimes I have to ask their names. 
An example occurred at Wilson Hospital. A nurse was walking me in the hall after 
surgery when a man asked if I were Charley Decker from the Bookmobile. When he | 
told me his name and that he was from North Sanford, I remembered him. 



Pauline Somple and Mary Ann Smilnak, 
co-workers of Charles Decker’s at the Four 
County Library System. Picture by Charles 
Decker 
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Several years ago, Esther Tinklepaugh 
donated to the Afton Museum scrap- 
books and other memorabilia pertaining 
to 4-H Clubs. I believe that she had been 
a leader of a club at Middlebridge. I be- 
longed to a 4-H Club in Afton, but have 
little memory of it. I believe that Bernice 
Grover, my aunt, had a leadership ‘role. 

I My brother Ray confirms that. 

I do remember going to Norwich for 
Achievement Day at the Colonia Theater, 
where there was entertainment and 
awards were made. George Decker, I 
believe from Greene, danced while play- 
ing his violin and clad in a sort of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy suit. Harry Case was 
the Chenango County 4-H Agent. North 
Afton also had a club and at a joint meet- 
ing in the old Community Center there, 
we performed in a play. Lynnette Loomis 
and I were both in it. 

The earliest 4-H Clubs were organized in the early 20th century for farm children. 
Gradually the movement was expanded to include cities, towns and suburbs. They 
admitted youths from 9 to 19 years of age. Each member had individual projects and 
could participate in community projects. Completion of one individual project per 
year was expected. These included cooking, health, raising animals, safety, sewing, 
and other projects. 

In 1914 the Cooperative Extension Service was established under the Smith Lever 
Act and guides 4-H work in the United States. Non-profit sponsors are the National 
4-H Club Foundation and the National 4-H Service Committee, Inc. 4-H members 
have no official uniform as do the Girl and Boy Scouts. 

The name and symbol of four white letter H’s on the leaves of a green four-leaf clo- 
ver were adopted in the 1920’s. The H’s stand for Head, Heart, Hands, and Health. 
The slogan is “Learn by Doing” and the motto is “Make the Best Better.” 

I was able to find out that today there is one 4-H Club, the East River Club which 
serves youth from Harpursville and Afton and the nearby area. It operates from 
. Broome County. Its community project is the Horse Show at the annual Afton Fair. 
Cattle shown at the Afton Fair now may be entered by any youth with no limit to the 
4-H. There is no longer a 4-H display in the Floral Hall. 



Esther Tinklepaugh and Lynette Loomis 
Baciuska with a display of 4-H items at 
the Afton Historical Society’s Museum. 
Picture by Charles Decker 
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Things in Afton seem to stay much 
the same, but they also change, little 
by little. We who live here might not be 
so aware of the changes, but former 
residents who return to the village are 
more apt to notice. 

The store in the picture was built 
by Henry Kirtland soon after the fire 
which destroyed the wooden building 
of Jackson and Chaffee in 1885. Mr. 
Kirtlan operated a hardware store there 
until he died. George F. Decker owned 
the store about 1913 and sold a general 
line of goods including groceries, 
tobacco, and clothing. The windows 
in the picture show what appear to 
be ladies undergarments. Another 
postcard shows the windows decorated 
for Christmas with George Decker standing at the entryway. 

The front of the building has undergone several changes. The center upper front 
facade is now gone as is the white cornice beneath it. The transom windows in the 
upstairs have been removed and the right-hand window has been covered. On the first 
floor, the entrance has been changed to the center. Scars from these changes can be 
seen from the street. The front sidewalk remains the same. 

Alongside the building is a sidewalk, but no roadway as today. The property of the 
Afton Inn is separated with woven wire fencing. The wooden addition at the rear exists 
today. Both the brick building and the wooden part have upstairs apartments, but the 
brick upstairs was once a public meeting hall. 

Another postcard fron 1914 shows George Decker with a horse, standing in the 
walkway beside the store, surrounded by high snowbanks. Painted on the back of the 
wooden section is “G.F. Decker, Dealer in Dry Goods, Groceries, Boots and Shoes, 
Rubber Goods, Windsor and Frazee’s Best Flour, Caps, Gloves and Mittens”. 

A picture of the side of the wooden section taken from Spring Street shows George W. 
McKee with horse and enclosed wagon, about to deliver groceries to customers about 
town. This was the usual practice for stores, even up to the time of World War II. 

Many businesses have occupied the same building since the time of the picture. At the 
present time, Grace Lee’s Health Assistance Center is in the space. 



The store building at 181 Main Street, 
owned by George F. Decker at the time of 
the postcard picture. From the collection 
of Marian Mckee Cook. 
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We have been hear- 
ing a lot about dev- 
astating snow storms 
and the problems that 
they cause. A lake-ef- 
fect storm snarled traf- 
fic and isolated cars 
and the passengers a 
short time ago. Several 
people were stranded 
for several days without 
food, water, and heat. 

Luckily, the storm did 
not reach our area. 

Last weekend, the 
eastern seaboard had 
a similar storm which 
disabled cities such as 
Washington. D.C., and New York City. It took days for transportation to resume 
anything like normal schedules. New York City received about 30 inches of snow, 
exceeding the 25.8 inches it received in 1947, causing 80 deaths. Holiday travelers 
were severely inconvenienced, but we again were spared. 

The ancient Hebrews believed that “the earth was a more-or-less flat disk. The 
roots of its mountains anchored the land above the waters below and supported 
the dome of the sky that shielded the world from the waters above the dome.” The 
waters represented chaos. Today, when these waters, or snow, go uncontrolled, we 
still have chaos, even though our view of the world is different. 

In the spring of 1927, a flood in the Mississippi River Valley caused over 300 
deaths and destroyed $250 millions of property. During another flood there, about 
1937, 1 remember listening in horror to the radio accounts as it was happening. 

The Susquehanna River has its floods. I remember vividly the one of July, 1935. 
I had my tonsils out and had to spend the night in the Bainbridge Hospital. When I 
heard a nurse say that if the siren blew, that woula mean that the Colliersville Dam 
had broken and that we would be flooded, I was really scared and was very relieved 
when the siren did not blow. 

Winter floods can be very damaging. In the 1950’s, I rented the Frank Faulnerfarm 
up the road. A warm spell with heavy rains melted the snow cover, causing the river 
to rise over the roads and fields. At the peak of the flood, temperatures dropped, 
freezing a three-inch layer of ice over everything. Some of my newly built fences had 
the wire broken on every post from the weight. 

We all can remember the great flood of 2006. Buildings are still being reconstruct- 
ed from damage received then. 



Deep snow banks after a storm, probably in 1926. Other 
business men watch as Henry Carr and Hershel Slusser 
shovel. Picture from the Town Historian. 
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On Sunday, Jan. 9, I held my an- 
nual get-together for my local cous- 
ins. Epiphany, the Twelfth Day of 
Christmas, was on Jan 6, so I 
stretched the Christmas season a bit. 

I had planned to have my gathering 
the week before but was not feeling 
well due to an infected tooth. I had 
kept my Christmas lights on until Jan. 

6 and then put them on again for the 
9th. 

Guests were my Brooks, DeVona, 
and Grover cousins. I have no imme- 
diate relations in the area and these 
were all first or second cousins. We 
are all descended from Selah Decker 
who came with his sons Charles 
W. and Joseph from Jefferson in 
Schoharie County in 1866 to the 
house where I still live. 

We reviewed a little of our history 
as part of our conversation. I have a 
photograph of the nine Decker brothers and sisters, taken in London, Ontario, in 
1873. Some of the family, including David Decker, Selah’s brother, had moved there 
about 1819. Chrystol Holmes Lindsey, a descendant of David, published a geneal- 
ogy of the Decker family in 1985. 

Another family item about which we talked is an octagonal box, decorated with 
decoupage, cutout pictures pasted to the wood, inside and out. It was presented 
to Monemia Anne Mills by a suitor whom she did not marry. That was before 1841 
when she married Platt Smith Buell of Windsor, grandfather of my grandmother, 
Daisy Hurd Decker. Because of the unrequited romance and the shape of the box, it 
has always been called “Cupid’s Coffin”. It is filled with daguerreotypes. 

Another historical item was a copy of “The Palisade Guardian,” published by 
William E. Knox of Jersey City, N.J., on Jan. 13, 1877. There is no local news in the 
four-page newspaper, but there are about four columns of ads for Knox’s Dry Goods 
Store. Some of the front page stories are “How to Cure Sleepnesness,” “American 
Meat in England,” and “Advice to Drinking Men.” 

All of the ads on the back page are for firms in other states, some far removed. 
William E. Knox later moved to Harpursville and had a store at the intersection of old 
Rte. 7 and Rte. 79, still occupied by a general store. William’s daughter, Leonora, 
married my great uncle George Decker. 



Winter view from the front porch of the 
Decker homestead, looking across to the 
Grover fields, 2007. 

Picture by Charles Decker 
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On Sunday, Jan. 9, when 
my cousins were here, I 
mentioned that I had my 
Grandmother Decker’s 
photographic negatives. 

Her daughter Ruth had 
sent them to me from 
Bloomington, Indiana, when 
she lived there. Ruth’s son 
Walter Brooks and his fam- 
ily were among my guests. 

This week I came across 
those negatives. 

I had been under the im- 
pression that Daisy Hurd 
Decker had developed her 
own film, but this collection 
belies that idea. Envelopes Ellery Decker at age 18, on skis, from a negative of 

containing the negatives indi- Daisy Hurd Decker. The apple orchard of the Decker 

cate that several businesses farm is in the background. A Quonset hut now occupies 

developed the film. Included the area. Photo by Daisy Hurd Decker, 1924 

are Stickley’s Photo Shop in 

Binghamton, Truman Bros. Pharmacists in Bainbridge, Pomeroy’s Service in Afton, and a few 
out of state firms. Written on each envelope is the general content and sometimes the date. 

Many individual negatives are inserted between pages of small advertising booklets such 
as Conklin Seeds of Binghamton; Ansco Company of Binghamton; Dr. Swain’s Pastiles of 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin; Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, and Afton Fair Premium 
List for 1914. Each negative has the name of the subject on the page next to it and quite 
often the date. All of these things add to the history of the negatives and also of our area. 

Many of these pictures appear as prints in the photograph album of Daisy Hurd Decker. 
Not a few of them are included in the Historical Calendar for 2011 now being sold by the 
Afton Historical Society. The theme of the calendar is “The-Horse and Buggy Days”. Since 
so many of these negatives were taken at the end of that era, they were used to illustrate 
the calendar. 

My grandparents took several trips which are recorded in the negatives. Included are 
Pittsburg and Ohio, New England, a western trip in 1936, Niagara Falls, and Cooperstown. 
It is hard to recognize all of the people in the negatives. 

Some of my favorites are those of relatives. Some of those my family visited on trips also 
visited here, so I have met them. One is of my cousin Jeanette Grover and myself in my 
grandmother’s tulip bed on Main Street, across from the Museum. We appear to be pre- 
schoolers. Linda DeVona used this for one of her drawings for her Farmhouse Greetings. 
Another is of me and my Grandmother Bisbee on Grandma Decker’s back step. I have few 
pictures of my Grandmother Bisbee. 
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Afton Central School of 
2011 is a very different in- 
stitution from Afton High 
School in 1924-25. The 
building then consisted 
of only the old brick por- 
tion, built in 1908, and 
still standing. The four 
grade classrooms were 
on the first floor, the high 
school and principal’s of- 
fice on the second floor, 
and the Assembly Hall 
on the third floor. 

The faculty consisted of 
nine members, including 
the principal and precep- 
tress, who both taught 
two subjects. Each grade 
teacher taught two grades. Three other teachers taught all of the other courses. 

One janitor had charge of cleaning and maintaining the whole building. He was in 
charge in the absence of teachers. Robert Thomson was then the janitor and still was 
when I was in the grades in the 1930s. 

The school had a library of 4,000 volumes and a budget of $200 a year for new 
books. Each grade each had its own small library. 

The Department of Agriculture was added in the fall of 1920, with the principal 
acting as the instructor. Ag students did not have to take Regents exams, but could 
take academic subjects such as civics, English, history and physics or chemistry. A 
diploma was awarded to them by the Board of Education and a Regents diploma by 
the State Department. 

As there were no school buses, students from the south, in Tunnel, Belden, 
Harpursville, and Nineveh arrived by train at 8:18 a.m. and returned home at 4:00 
p.m. or 7:51 p.m. For other out-of-town students, room and board could be arranged. 
The railroad granted special rates for students, with tickets good for 46 trips. 

Tuition was free to all students in District 12, the Village of Afton, and to all students 
in the academic department, coming from districts not maintaining an academic de- 
partment. Tuition ranged from $4 to $9 in different departments. The compulsory 
education law required that all children between the ages of 8 and 16 years attend 
school, with some exceptions. 

The first 20 minutes of each school day began with devotional exercises in the 
Assembly Hall, with music led by the high school orchestra. 
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Several years ago, while on a trip to Florida, I 
decided on a whim to drive to Key West. While 
there, I visited “Tbe Audubon House.” Built in 
the 1830’s, it was owned by John Geiger who 
was host to John James Audubon, one of the 
first people to study and paint the birds of the 
United States. Audubon travelled the forests 
of the country from the Great Lakes to the ex- 
treme point of Florida. He had produced some 
of his bird paintings in this upstairs study in 
Key West. 

John Audubon was born in 1785 in Santo 
Domingo to a Haitian mother. His father was a 
French sea captain. The mother died soon af- 
ter and the father took John with him to France 
where he remarried. When John was eight, he was adopted by his father and second 
wife. At age 14, he studied under the famous artist Jacques Louis David. In 1803 he was 
sent to Millgrove Estate near Philadelphia where he eventually married Lucy Bakewell. 

He failed in several small business ventures, partly because he was happiest when 
looking for birds. He was jailed for debt in 1819 and filed for bankruptcy to gain release. 

In 1820, John and his family moved to Louisiana where he could paint birds in their 
natural habitats. He also drew portraits and taught music and drawing. His wife acted as 
a governess and was a teacher. 

He finally had the idea that he should publish his work. He was encouraged by Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, son of Napoleon, who was living in Philadelphia. A cost estimate 
was $1,000 which he did not have. He travelled to Europe to get support from wealthy 
men who seemed to be more interested then his American contemporaries. The King 
of England and the King of France were early subscribers. The first edition appeared 
as “Birds of America, 1826-1838,” the first volume being issued in 1830. There were 87 
parts with life-size colored engravings. A later, smaller size edition came out in 1844. He 
was still travelling and drawing specimens while his works were being published. 

Later, accompanied by his sons Victor and John he travelled the forests to complete 
his book “Quadrupeds of America.” He had purchased a home on the Hudson River 
near New York City and died there peacefully in 1851 at age 71 and is buried in Trinity 
Cemetery. He had accomplished his dream with the encouragement of supporters. 
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Canada goose, Branta 
canadensis 

Susquehanna, usually off the riverbank of Dan and Linda DeVona’s place. Some will 
be swimming. Sometimes while having coffee at the Country Store, large flocks will 
circle overhead, with stragglers trailing behind. 

They usually appear across the road in Grover’s field about lunch time. Sometimes 
they will be picking through the snow at the far end of the field and sometimes they 
will be close to Route 41 . Occasionally, a flock of crows will drop down among them, 
but usually on the outskirts. They are fun to watch. 

The common Canada goose, Branta canadensis, is about 35-43 inches long and 
weighs about nine pounds with wingspread up to 6 1/2 feet. It is grayish brown with 
white patches on its cheeks. The head, neck, and tail are black, with gray under 
parts. The birds lay five to nine pale green, yellowish, or buff-white eggs, usually on 
mounds in marshes. The nests are made of twigs, weeds, grass, and reeds, lined 
with down. The best breeding grounds are in northern Canada. The geese fly as far 
south as northern Florida and nothern Mexico. Corn is one of their foods of choice. 



From my kitchen table, where I eat most of my meals, 
I look across Dale Grover’s last-season corn field. It 
takes up all of the space between Decker Road and 
Ives Hill Road. It is one of my favorite views, but it is 
also a favorite feeding place of Canada geese in winter- 
time in recent years. 

I don’t remember seeing Canada geese in this area 
during the winters of my youth, but they are now plenti- 
ful. I have no documentation, but my theory is that a 
change in agricultural practice has made a differece in 
the winter food supply. Instead of corn being grown for 
silage and cut green, now most of the corn in the area 
is grown for grain. The ears are picked by machines 
which scatter many kernels and some whole cobs on 
the ground. They are there for the picking by wild birds 
and animals. 

When I come home from my coffee break at about 
ten o’clock in the morning, there are often hundreds of 
geese sitting on the ice next to the open water of the 
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On February 12 I went to the meeting of the Presbytery 
of Susquehanna Valley at the Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church in Binghamton. The church building is a very 
modern brick building on upper Chenango Street, just off 
Bevier Street. I rode with our pastor, Rev. Lynn Shepard 
who lives in Treadwell. 

This was a special meeting to vote on overtures per- 
taining to changes in the Constitution, the book of Order, 
and the addition of a new Confession of the Presbyterian 
denomination. Rev. Douglas Horne, our former pastor, 
was moderator of the meeting which he conducted with 
“decency and order” as the Presbyterians say. Also pres- 
ent was Rev. Robert Heinle, another former pastor, and I 
got to speak to both of them. 

Sitting next to me during the meeting was the pastor of the Ithaca Presbyterian 
Church. He came and sat beside me at lunch. I talked to him about when I attended 
his church 60 years ago when I was a student at Cornell University. I usually alter- 
nated Sunday attendance between the Presbyterian Church and Sage Chapel, the 
campus church. I was sorry to hear that services are no longer held in Sage Chapel 
where there is a plaque commemorating Aftonian Ernest W. Huffcut, one of the first 
three graduates of the old Afton Academy and Union School. He became dean of 
the Cornell Law School. Recently I found a bundle of papers containing the Sunday 
bulletins of all those services I attended. 

Another attendee was Karen Mansfield of Hamden. She recently preached at the 
Afton Presbyterian Church as a lay preacher and I got to speak to her. Several other 
lay preachers who had been to Afton were also present. 

One woman, whom I did not recognize, came up to me and introduced herself. I 
found that we had three connections. She is the daughter-in-law of Ellen Hurlburt 
Egli of Sidney. Ellen was in my graduating class at Afton Central School, having 
started in first grade with me. This woman also remembered me from when I worked 
on the Four County Bookmobile and she worked at our stop at Camp Brace. In ad- 
dition, she is a regular reader of my column in this paper. 

It seems that wherever I go I meet interesting people, many of whom pop up out 
of my past. It makes life enjoyable. 



(Us s') 


Logo of the 
Presbyterian Church 
(USA) 
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My great grandmother, Rachel Ann Bevier Decker, 
was married to Charles Wallace Decker who came to 
the farm where I live in 1866 along with his parents 
Selah and Mary Decker and his brother Joseph. Rachel 
was born in Hillcrest on Sept. 21, 18*49 in a house which 
stood on the site of the Joseph P. Mangan Post of the 
American Legion. Rachel was the daughter of William 
and Elmina Reed Bevier. Her family moved to a farm on 
the Susquehanna River flats in Center Village. There 
Rachel, her sister Permelia, and her brother William 
grew up. 

When Rachel married Charles W. Decker in 1871, 
she moved to the Decker farm in Afton and shared 
the house with Selah and Mary Decker, Charles’ par- 
ents. When they sold the farm to Frank and Daisy Hurd 
Decker in 1909, they moved to a small farm next to 
the Afton Fairgrounds, later owned by George Tingley. 

After the death of Charles in 1919, Rachel moved to the 
apartment in the house of her son George F. Decker on 
Spring Street and lived there until her death in 1934. 

Gus Terrana lives there now. 

I remember Rachel as an old lady, but still with black hair, sitting in her wheelchair. 
She suffered from Parkinson’s disease and wore a bib as she could not control her 
saliva. Rachel and her sister Pamelia shared a bedroom in their home in Center 
Village and each kept a diary in 1868. Permelia wrote in her diary that “Rachel broke 
the mirror today”. Rachel did not mention it. Permelia taught school, but was not 
very regular in attendance. Bad weather kept her home. The family belonged to the 
Nineveh Presbyterian Church and many of them are buried in its cemetery. 

The Beviers were French Huguenots who left their homeland because of religious 
persecution. They arrived in Neiw Paltz, N.Y., in 1677. Louis Bevier was one of the 
Douzaine or the original 12 patentees. Their house in New Paltz still stands and 
is open to the public. It was presented to the Huguenot Historical Society in 1938. 
Webster’s New World Dictionary says that the word Huguenot comes from “influ- 
enced by Besancon Hugues, a Geneva reformer”. 



Rachel Bevier Decker, 
from a photo from the 
early 1930s. Picture 
from Charles J. Decker 
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Jonathan Farnsworth was a farmer who lived on up- 
per Caswell Street where he wrote a diary in 1892. He 
had been adopted by John and Clarissa Stevens who 
originally settled on the place. Jonathan was the father 
of Eva Farnsworth Holleran, familiar for her histori- 
cal articles in the “Afton Enterprise” at the time of the 
Centennial of the Town of Afton in 1957. He was also an 
ancestor of Charles Male, owner of Jockeyport on Main 
Street in Afton. The Farnsworth house still stands, but 
modernization has given it a different look. 

Jonathan Farnsworth was a member of Afton Lodge 
No. 360 F.&A.M. of which he was master in the years 
1865, 1866, and 1867. He was regular in attendance 
and also went to meetings in cities such as Albany, 

Elmira, and Buffalo. He often visited other lodge mem- 
bers. He was also a member of the Improved Order of 
Red Men. 

Jonathan was a man of many abilities. He had about 
six cows and made butter. On Feb. 1 1 he sent 33 pounds 
of butter to New York City. On the same day, he set up 
a loom and for about two weeks worked at weaving a 
carpet, probably of rags. He also worked in the woods 
where he cut railroad ties. On Jan. 22, he counted 323 
chestnut, 9 oak and 56 cull ties, which he sold to the 
railroad. He also spent time cutting down an old orchard which he replanted. 

On Jan. 22, he hauled two loads of ice for his ice house, probably from Afton Lake. 
This was for cooling milk and for the kitchen ice box. Then on Jan. 29, he hauled 
sawdust for insulating the ice to make it last until the next winter. These were familiar 
tasks when I was young. 

He records the deaths of several people. William Grover died on Jan. 8 and his 
wife on Jan. 10. They lived in a still-standing house near Middlebridge on the East 
Side. Train accidents were common in the heyday of the railroads. Conductor 
Cummings was killed at Nineveh oh Jan. 11 and on Feb. 14, Charles Sackett died 
when he fell from a train 

Jonathan led an active social life besides his lodge activities. On Jan. 19, he at- 
tended Fosters Stars at the Baptist Church and on Feb. 4, he went to a lecture by 
E.B. Olmstead at the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Jonathan Farnsworth, 
from a group of pictues 
which once hung in the 
Afton Masonic rooms. 
Afton Historical Society. 
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Thane Hurd at age nine. Picture 
from Daisy Hurd Decker. 


Leonora J. Weeks was a resident of the Town 
of Colesville who kept a scrapbook in the early 
20th century. The scrapbook was photocopied 
by Helen Osborne, Town Historian of Windsor 
| and member of the Old Onaquaga Historical 
Society. She gave me a copy of her photocopy. 

Most of the clippings are for weddings and fu- 
nerals. The obituaries are much different from 
I today’s lengthy ones which I clip and file from 
| the newspaper. The typical obituary from the 
early 20th century contains only about 20 lines. 
"Information is scant, often listing only the day 
of death, the place of death, the place of the 
funeral, the presiding minister, and the place of 
burial. Sometimes attendees of the funeral are given. 

More prominent people had longer obituaries with details about the person’s life 
and immediate survivors. No dear friends or pets are listed as in some modern obitu- 
aries which might occupy two columns of the newspaper. Only occasionally is there 
a picture. Now there is often a color photograph, sometimes taken years before. 

Included among the obituaries in this scrapbook are those for three of my Hurd 
relatives. The first is Adah Buell Hurd, mother of Daisy Hurd Decker. She died at her 
home in Harpursville on March 7, 1907 at age 58. In her youth she had become quite 
a musician and was talented in drawing. I have some of her pencil drawings and also 
her journal written from 1873 to 1898. The second is Thayne Hurd, young brother of 
my grandmother, Daisy. Although he was only 16, his obituary was longer as he died 
in a tragic drowning in the Susquehanna River on July 14, 1908, just below the dam 
at Ouaquaga. He was swimming with several other boys and stepped into a deep 
hole where there was a strong current. Two friends almost drowned in an attempt 
to save him. The third is Griffin S. Hurd, father of Daisy and Thayne and husband of 
Adah. He died on September 12, 1914 at age 71 at the home of Daisy in Afton. He 
still mourned the deaths of his son and wife. All are buried at the Pratt Cemetery near 
Harpursville. 

CORRECTION: The column Historical Minutes 
was in error in the issue for March 3. Mistakenly, 
the information for the article was taken from the 
diary of Leroy Burr Farnsworth, son of Jonathan 
Farnsworth. Everywhere that the name Jonathan is 
used, the name Leroy should be substituted. Leroy 
was also a Master of Afton Lodge No. 360 F. & 

A.M., but in 1887. The biographical information for 
Jonathan is correct. 


Leroy B. Farns- 
worth, son 
of Jonathan 
Farnsworth. 
From picture in 
Afton Masonic 
Rooms. Afton 
Historical 
Society. 
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In April of 2001, I was invited to take a trip 
to Utah to visit Mormon sites in appreciation 
for my sharing of materials pertaining to the 
beginnings of Mormonism in the Afton area. 

My host was Christopher Jones, a frequent 
visitor here and onetime owner of the Josiah 
Stowell House on Route 7. Also present most 
of the time was Dr. Larry Porter, then a pro- 
fessor in the Department of Church History 
and Doctrine at Brigham Young University in 
Provo. 

It was specified by Chris that I stay at the 
Inn at Temple Square and that my room 
should look out on the Mormon Temple and 
the Mormon Tabernacle on that square. 

I spent most of five days visiting sites and 
people in Provo and Salt Lake City, guided 
by my hosts. 

One of the most interesting places on my tour was the Mormon Tabernacle, fa- 
mous for its choir which broadcasts on the radio on Sunday mornings. Chris and I 
spent an afternoon there, touring the building and listening to John Longhurst play- 
ing at the organ. The Tabernacle is a remarkable, huge building with a domed roof. It 
was completed in 1869 to replace a smaller adobe structure. There are no support- 
ing posts in the vast, arched interior. In a tour between the inside and outside walls, 
we could see the method of construction and the ends of the long, curved beams. 

Later in the evening, Chris took me to a rehearsal of the Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
which has about 375 voices, some of whom travel considerable distances. I thought 
that we were to observe the rehearsal as a treat, so I was greatly surprised when I 
was told that I was to join with the choir in its rehearsal. Chris had heard me sing in 
the Afton Presbyterian Church choir and I think that he overestimated my ability. I 
sat in the front row of the tenor section, directly in front of the conductor, making it 
the most self-conscious event of my trip. 

I was introduced to the choir and the second tenor to my left told me that he knew 
where Afton is as he was from Ithaca. A woman came to me and said that she had 
met me on a bus tour to Afton. I felt that I was among friends. 



The. Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
in its huge domed building in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Postcard 
from Aug. 5, 1951, Intermountain 
Tourist Supply Inc. from Charles 
Decker. 
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Recently a friend from out of town asked if I 
could locate another friend who had returned 
from military service and with whom he lost con- 
tact. I was told that the friend sometimes visited 
the Rendezvous Bar in Afton. I decided to go 
there to try and find an address. 

I was recognized by the lady bartender and 
was treated almost like a visiting celebrity. She 
introduced me to everyone, several of whom did 
know of me. Some of them read this column in 
the Tri-Town News. 

The bartender found the name, address, and 
phone number that I was looking for on the com- 
puter and copied it down for me to send to my 
out-of-town friend. Everyone was so helpful. I 
then stayed a quite a while longer, visiting with 
patrons, several of whom I found that I had con- 
nections with. 

One man remembered that his father had 
bought machinery and parts from my father when 
he was a dealer in Massey-Ferguson machinery. 

Of special interest was the fact that his grandfa- 
ther was one of four brothers who served in the Civil War. This was significant as 
our area Town Historians are preparing for the observance of the Sesquicentennial 
of that war, which began in April, 1861. This man offered to loan me for copying a 
document about his grandfather’s service. 

Sitting next to him was the son of a man who worked for my father when he was a 
high school student. The father was present on February 19, 1926, the night I was 
born, in my house during a chimney fire. The fire company did not then come out 
of the village, so neighboring farmers and their hired men put out the fire. I was the 
first newborn child the father had ever seen when the doctor presented me on the 
palm of his hand. A brother of the son has been corresponding with me about family 
history, another connection. 

A couple of days later, I checked back at the Rendezvous and my friend for whom 
I had been searching was there, so I could talk to him in person. There was another 
man there whose mother used to save a seat for me on the school bus. 

In all, the visits to the Rendezvous were a very pleasant and interesting 
experience. 



The Rendezvous is in the 
taller brick building, the 
second to the left of the for- 
mer liquor store. Picture by 
Charles Decker, 2003. 
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Looking at an old pic- 
ture makes one realize 
how much things change 
over the years. Not only do 
people and ways of living 
change, but what existed in 
the past is either different 
now or is gone altogether. 

The picture is of my fa- 
ther, Bernett H. Decker, in 
what I believe is his Model 
T Ford. It is from a negative 
taken by my grandmother 
and probably before 1925 
when my parents were mar- 
ried. I can see no wedding 
ring on my father’s finger. I believe that this is the same vehicle which my parents 
used for their wedding trip to Washington, D.C. 

Probably the time of the picture is spring as the trees are bare and tires of the 
car are covered with mud. Not a single one of the trees remains today. They were 
planted by my ancestor, Selah Decker, soon after he moved here with his family 
from Jefferson, N.Y. in 1866. Some of them have been replaced by those which I 
have planted to regain some of the missing shade. 

The window of the house has also changed. My grandparents changed from six 
over-six paned windows to one-paned ones when they did considerable remodel- 
ling in 1913. 

About ten years ago, I had replacement, double glass windows installed to save 
heat. I reverted to the six-over-six panes to be authentic with the originals shown in 
a photo taken about 1880. I am sure that those are my grandmother’s curtains and 
plants in the parlor window. 

In the background, across the road, at the old Grover residence, the old barn at 
the right has been long gone. The two smaller buildings have since been painted 
white and are part of the Rutler property now. Not visible in the picture are the fields 
in back of the barns. When 1-88 was being built, Arthur Grover sold gravel from the 
knoll, reducing its steepness. Now it is cropped instead of being used for pasture, 
after the topsoil was replaced. We used to go sledding there. 

Today almost all of the Decker farm has been combined with the Grover farm and 
is owned by Dale Grover. Instead of supporting two dairies, the land now is cropped 
completely with corn and soybeans, with no livestock at all. Who knows what future 
changes will take place? 
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Sunday was one of those days when nothing turns 
out as expected. Just as our Adult Sunday School 
Class at the Presbyterian Church was beginning, 
the phone rang. It was Pastor Lynn Shepard tell- 
ing us that she was at the emergency room at the 
Cooperstown Hospital and wouldn’t be at church. 

No details were given. 

The four of us in the class discussed what we 
should do and then called our trained lay preacher, 

Lynn Reeves, who is also lay reader for the month. 

It was also Communion Sunday, so that was a prob- 
lem without an ordained minister. The four class 
members decided we could use our Sunday School 
lesson as a basis for the sermon, each of us doing 
a part, including the scripture readings. One hymn 
and one scripture passage were changed to conform to the lesson theme. 

When Lynn Reeves arrived, she had received permission from a Presbytery member 
to conduct the Communion service and was prepared with the elements of bread and 
grape juice. 

Making sure that each of us knew our parts, we began the service, which ran quite 
smoothly, considering its impromptu preparation. In addition to Lynn Reeves, Lillian 
Herdeker, Diane Gardner, Gerry Matthews, and myself took part. The timing was just 
about perfect. 

At a meeting of Town Historians in Oxford on Friday, I had told Gary Darling of 
Bainbridge that I would drop off some old Bainbridge newspapers at the museum in 
the Grange Hall on Sunday afternoon. I went there and found the parking lot full. The 
Algonquin Antique Car Club was having its monthly luncheon and meeting. I went in with 
the papers and told what they were for. Everyone was seated and eating. 

The first person I recognized was Carolyn Davis. She pointed out her husband Charlie. 
They are both active in the Afton Central School Alumni Association. Then I spotted my 
cousin Walter Brooks from Unadilla and sat down to visit with him. While eating a piece 
of apple pie the meeting began. I was welcomed as a guest, even though I was an in- 
truder. A Mrs. Gilbert, when she heard my name, said that she wanted to talk to me. She 
had grown up in Jefferson where my Deckers came from. The secretary was formerly 
Mrs. Smith who once lived in the Whitman house on the East River Road in Afton. It was 
an unusual and enjoyable day. 


Afton Town & Village Historian 
tpril 2011 



The Grange Hall in Bainbridge, 
site of the Bainbridge Museum 
and meeting place of the 
Algonquin Antique Car Club. 
Photo from Town Historian 
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On April 1, I received a phone call from 
Wagner Nineveh Lumber Company that the 
Mudge-Wasson house on the property was be- 
ing torn down and that I might want to take a 
picture. When I got to the site, the house was 
completely flattened, with two big wrecking ma- 
chines standing by. 

The razing had been done early that morn- 
ing. Three men were standing at the scene. I 
took some pictures and, seeing one intact porch 
column, I asked if I might take it for the Afton 
Museum. They agreed and one of them said 
that he would leave some pictures for me at the 
Wagner office. 

I believe that the original house on that site 
belonged to Morris J. Mudge, Sr. Mr. Mudge 
was a native of Unadilla, son of William and Elizabeth Mudge, and was married to 
Barbara Pulver of Columbia County. They had sons Morris J. Mudge, Jr., and Arthur 
A. Mudge. Their daughter was Belle Mudge, who married Charles Wasson. M.J. 
Mudge, Jr., and his brother A. A. Mudge were in business together in Harpursville 
until M.J. moved to Afton and bought the Joseph Decker store in 1889. Charles and 
Belle Wasson continued running the farm. 

About the turn of the 20th century, the old farmhouse burned. It was rebuilt as 
the double, two-family house which was just razed. Barbara Pulver Mudge lived in 
one side and Charles and Belle Wasson lived in the other side. Their son, Arthur 
Wasson, married Kate Partidge, a cousin of my Grandmother Decker, and they con- 
tinued on the farm until Arthur built his new house, now the home of Dona Davey. 

During World War II, the Mannheimer family, refugees from Europe, owned the 
farm. A tragic fire burned the barn and most of the livestock housed in it. The 
Mannheimers then moved to another farm on the East River Road between Afton 
and Bainbridge. The land then became the property of the Pomeroy Lumber 
Company which recently became Wagner-Nineveh. 

For several years the house was owned by the Daley family who had an antique 
shop in it. In recent years, the imposing house has been vacant and was deteriorat- 
ing. It is sad to see it disappear. 



Mudge-Wasson House on 
Wagner-Nineveh property 
was razed on April 1, 2011. 
Picture from Wagner Lumber 
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On Saturday, Mike Johnson of 
Bainbridge brought me an old Afton 
yearbook for the Afton Museum. There 
had been school catalogs before, but 
this paperbound book is titled “The 
Aftonian, Volume 1, Number 1, A Year 
Book” It was published by the Senior 
Class of Afton High School and printed 
by the “Afton Enterprise” in 1920. 

The first ten pages are ads from area 
firms of Afton, Bainbridge, Binghamton, 

Harpursville, and Sidney. Many of the 
names are familiar to me from my youth, 
but none of them are in business now 
except two or three banks which now have different names. 

The issue is dedicated to the memory of Howard French, a member of the class 
who died as a freshman. “A Tribute” is a poem dedicated to Howard and signed with 
the initials L.H.C., apparently those of Principal Leon H. Coon. 

The High School building is of the old brick one built in 1908 to replace the old 
wooden Union School and is still in existence. The Alma Mater is different from 
the one which we now sing at school reunions. There are pictures of the Study 
Hall which has the old desks with folding seats, the Science Laboratory, and the 
Assembly Hall which was on the third floor. 

The School Board consisted of Dr. W. Lee Dodge, President; Harry G. Horton, 
Clerk; and Will Hall, all civic minded men. The total faculty consisted of seven teach- 
ers and the Principal who also taught classes. The Principal and two teachers were 
graduates of Syracuse University and the other five were graduates of Oneonta or 
Geneseo Normal Schools. Florence Carr was the only one still teaching in Afton 
when I entered her seventh grade in 1937. 

The Senior Class had five girls while the Junior Class had eight girls and one boy. 
Many boys of that time went to work and didn’t finish high school. 

The Camp Fire Girls were popular in 1920 and there are pictures and histories of 
two Camp Fires, both organized in 1918. The purpose as stated as: “An organized 
effort to find romance, beauty and adventure in everyday life.” The earliest history of 
Boy Scouts in Afton that I have seen records their organization in 1918. 
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I was referring to my card index compiled 
from the obstetrical record of Dr. Philetus A. 

Hayes and discovered that I had never com- 
pleted it. This last week I typed up the rest of 
the information, so now the file is complete 
from July 11, 1870 to June 20, 1919. 

Dr. Hayes was born in Castle Creek on July 
10, 1848, and attended school in Greene. He 
studied medicine with Dr. S.P. Allen in Castle 
Creek and then graduated from Geneva 
Medical College in 1870. He practiced for a 
year in Killawog before coming to Afton. He and 
Permelia M. Huntley were married on Sept. 30, 

1869, and in Afton they lived on Spring Street in the house now owned by Sally 
Jenks. 

Many of the same births are recorded in the Town Clerk’s records, but Dr. Hayes 
delivered babies in the Towns of Colesville, Sanford, and as far away as Otego, so 
they are not recorded in Afton, although those of other doctors are. 

Dr. Hayes had a very legible handwriting, so I was sure of being correct in copying 
most names. Most babies had not yet been named at birth, so I have only the last 
name. Dr. Hayes recorded the first name if he knew it, and some have been written 
in later in a different hand. The date of birth is given and an F and or M for male 
or female. The name and age of each parent is given. Almost always the mother’s 
maiden name is given, a very useful source of information, often hard to find. 

Other information includes the number of the confinement, so that we know how 
many other children had been born. It also notes if instruments were used and if it 
was a breech birth. 

One very sad occasion for Dr. and Mrs. Hayes was the delivery by him of their boy 
and girl twins on Jan. 17, 1881. Neither one survived. 

The next year, on May, 16, 1882, Dr. Hayes delivered his son Carlton, one of 
Afton’s most distinguished citizens, with a long career as a Professor at Columbia 
University and as Ambassador to Spain during World War II. 

Later babies were familiar to me as adults, including my father and his brothers 
and sisters. A case of two generations was Lillian Decker McKee in 1884 and her 
daughters Dorothy and Marian in 1915 and 1916. 



Dr. Philetus A. 
Hayes, Afton 
physician from 
July 1870 to 
June 1919. 
Picture from 
Afton Masonic 
Lodge, Afton 
Historical 
Society. 
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L. Coe Young, 
Civil War Veteran 
and active G.A.R. 
member. Picture 
from L. Coe Young 
Scrapbook, Afton 
Historical Society. 


L. Coe Young was born Aug. 22, 1844, 
at Eldred, Sullivan County, N.Y. At age 
17, he enlisted in Co. B. 56th Regiment 
of Infantry and served in every battle of 
the Army of the Potomac. He narrowly 
escaped death at Fair Oaks, Va. He 
declined promotion three times as he 
considered himself too young. In South 
Carolina, on Nov. 6, 1864, in a daring at- 
tack, he captured the regimental flag of 
the 5th Georgia Regiment. 

After his discharge from the Army, he 
finished his studies at the Delaware Institute in Franklin and then went to work as 
a passenger conductor on the Delaware and Hudson Railroad. In 1881 he was 
elected as Republican Assemblyman from Broome County in the New York State 
Legislature. In 1883 he went south to serve as a conductor on the Central Railroad 
of Georgia. 

His wife was Mary S. Coddington of Irving, N.Y. They had two sons, D.E. and A.B. 
Young. Albert B. Young was the father of Reta Young Poole of Afton. The Young 
home was at 98 Prospect Street in Binghamton ana L. Coe Young continued to work 
for the D.& H. 

L. Coe Young was an active member of the Oak Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Binghamton. For several years he had a preacher’s license, but eventu- 
ally gave it up. 

During his whole post-war life L. Coe Young was active in the Grand Army of the 
Republic. In 1879 he was Deputy Commander of the G.A.R. of New York State. 
At the time of his death he was Assistant Quartermaster General. In Bingharhton 
he was Commander of Watrous Post, No.30, GAR. He was in great demand as a 
speaker, especially on Decoration Day, and spoke over a wide area of the state. 

At a regimental reunion in Georgia, 25 years after he had captured the southern 
flag, he presented the Confederate Commander with the same battle-scarred flag. 
This so endeared him to the residents of Georgia that he was elected as an honor- 
ary member of the Third and Fiftth Georgia Regiments. 

At his funeral, Rev. Stephen H. Wood of Afton spoke. He had been a comrade of 
L. Coe Young for 1 1/2 years in the war. Fred Cole and Zenas Tarbell represented 
Afton’s Post No.12, G.A.R. at the funeral. 
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Just one little snapshot 
can reveal how things 
change over the years. 

The picture taken in the 
1960s. 

After my family moved 
to the farm in 1866, the 
barn was moved from a 
site just to the left of the 
picture and was’ jacked 
up to allow a cow stable 
in the basement. 

A ramp was built for 
driving up into the hay 
mow in the English style 
barn with doors on the 
sides, rather than at the 
gable ends. The addition on the milkhouse is evident by the color of the unpainted block 
and the tall, concrete silo still has its brand new whiteness. It used to be my job to climb 
the outside to the top for pulling up the blower pipe with rope and pulley, powered by the 
tractor. It was my least favorite job as the metal ladder provided scarcely a toehold and 
there was just a small, metal-framed box at the top to stand in. 

The natural landscape has also changed. The fields across the Susquehanna River, 
on what was the Elwyn Guy farm, are clearly visible. Today, only the larger green field 
exists and it is mostly obscured by a dense hedgerow. 

Joel Guy, Elwyn’s father, used to come across to this side of the river to view his farm, 
as there was no spot on his farm from which he could view all of it because of the bend 
around the hill. 

My father’s coal business, begun about 1936, is very evident with some of the equip- 
ment in view. The elevator was a large and noisy, but essential machine. It carried the 
various sizes of coal-stove, chestnut, pea, and rice- from the chutes of the large truck 
to the storage bins and then back up to the box of the smaller delivery truck. The visible 
screen at the top of the elevator separated the dust and fine residue from the larger coal. 
The black piles are probably screenihgs which were of no use. Some of the driveways 
were paved with screenings and stoker ashes. All of the area shown is now covered with 
lush, green grass, with a large flower bed where the piles were. 

The Guy farm across the Susquehanna is a part of the same Great Lot 62 as the for- 
mer Decker farm, now owned by Dale Grover. 
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On Saturday, at the Presbyterian 
Plant Sale in Foster Park, I visited with 
Laurel (Norby) Gregory. The conversa- 
tion brought back many memories from 
my youth. 

Norby’s husband, Philip James 
Gregory, was born in 1926, the same 
year that I was. He graduated from Afton 
Central School in 1944, a year after me. 

As boys we often played together, ei- 
ther at his house or at mine. I remem- 
ber that his place on Pleasant Avenue 
had a playhouse beside the garage and 
his mother Dorothy had a goldfish pond 
across the driveway. His father, Victor 
J. Gregory, owned Gregory’s Store on the East Side of Afton. We bought many of 
our groceries there as it was on the route to town. The store had once been oper- 
ated by Earl Gregory, Phil’s grandfather, who built the house where Norby has lived 
for many years. The house will soon be completely renovated after a fire. 

At the Presbyterian Church, which we both attended when Rev. Clifford E. Webb 
was our Pastor, the Boy Pioneers met every Saturday. Phil and I were both mem- 
bers. In the room over the kitchen in the Parish House was a workshop where we 
used tools such as a jigsaw to make toys and gifts. There was also a basketball 
court and shuffleboard court in the Parish House where we had competitions. * 

During the summer, the Boy Pioneers always spent a few days camping at 
Chenango Valley State Park, with Mr. Webb and Fred Crane as leaders. Phil Gregory 
and I were always among those present. 

Phil and I were among 12 young people who were in a communicants class at the 
Presbyterian Church. We were received by the Session on April 12, 1938, and then 
by the congregation on the ensuing Easter Sunday. I believe that I am the only one 
of the five boys still living. Six of the seven girls survive. 

Phil and I also played with my cousin, Harold Grover. About the only times I ever 
went to the movies was when Phil or Harold had a birthday and their mothers took 
us to the Bainbridge Theater to see a Western. 

In later years, Phil ran the store with his mother, his father having died. He later 
worked in a hotel in Binghamton. He died on April 27, 1978, aged 52. 



Charles James Decker and Philip 
James Gregory at the Gregory home 
on Pleasant Avenue, dated 1939. Photo 
from Charles Decker. 
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Last week, as I was crossing my yard, I spot- 
ted what I first thought was an old shoe. A clos- 
er look revealed that it was a turtle, about four 
inches long. It was completely withdrawn into 
its shell. I stood quietly to one side and it gradu- 
ally poked out its head and blinked its beady 
eyes. I moved behind it and it had to extend its 
head further to see me. I then went on to what 
I was doing. 

Perhaps a half hour later, I saw a white car 
stopped by my mailbox. A young woman got out 
and stood by the car. I was about to go nearer 
and ask her if she needed help or needed direc- 
tions. She then bent down, stood back up, and 
walked across the road and bent over again. 

She then got back into her car, turned around, 
and drove back toward Afton. 

I was curious as to what she had been doing. 

I thought that perhaps a cat or other small ani- 
mal had been hit by a car and that she was removing it. As I walked over to the 
edge of Dale Grover’s corn field, there was my turtle. Evidently the woman saw 
it in the road and helped it safely across. The turtle is a cold blooded animal and 
can survive only where there’s a warm season. There are about 240 species, 
50 of which live in North America. Some live only on land, some only in the sea, 
while fresh-water turtles can do both. 

Many turtles live where they were hatched, but others migrate thousands of 
miles. Various species such as the leatherback may reach 4 to 8 feet in length, 
while the mud turtle is only 3 to 5 inches in length. Most species can pull head, 
legs, and tail into their shell for protection. Sea turtles cannot. Turtles have no 
teeth, but a beak with a hard, sharp edge. 

Turtles lay their eggs on land, burying them in soil, sand, or rotting matter. 
Predators eat the eggs and the young turtles, and man endangers many spe- 
cies by farming practices and the expansion of cities. 

Years ago, while leaving Binghamtan on the Tow Path, the Bookmobile driver 
saw a large turtle on the road, stopped, and tried to pick it up. It snapped at 
him and he quickly drooped it. We are all familiar with Aesop’s tale of the slow 
tortoise and fast hare. 



The skeleton of a land tur- 
tle. Picture from World Book 
Encyclopedia. 
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The Decker 
gas station with 
its four Shell 
pumps and the 
garage to the 
right. Picture 
from Charles 
Decker about 
1940. 


For the past couple of weeks, Ernie Benkendorf, a resident in a camper on my 
property, has been having a garage sale in front of where I keep my car. He has 
a miscellany of items, including many tools, which had been in storage. His sales 
have not been great, but many people stop. Occasionally, a browser wants to buy 
something which belongs to me. 

Such was the case when Stephen Pero saw an old hand-operated hydraulic press 
in the back corner of the garage. Its orange color made it stand out. I don’t know 
how long the press had stood there. My father built the garage about 1934, having 
torn down an old tannery building in Marathon to get the lumber. He operated the 
repair garage himself for a time, but then hired Ralph Colton to run it. After a stint at 
the Scintilla during World War II, Ralph came back and ran the garage until his re- 
tirement. Even then he was much in demand as “the man who could fix anything." 

I remember especially one experience that Ralph had with the press. He was 
working with a piece of metal which shattered. A fragment struck him in the eye. 
Norman Wiley, my mother’s cousin and an Army surgeon, happened to be visiting 
and gave Ralph first aid. The injury was painful and caused permanent damage to 
his sight. 

Stephen Pero, a neighbor whom I had never met, lives on Decker Road. He bought 
the press for his shop in another town. The press is about six feet tall and is made 
of heavy steel, the parts bolted together. There was no way that it could be lifted 
from its corner spot, so disassembly was the only choice. Stephen had many tools 
and I supplied others. With a long pry bar, he inched the press to a spot under an 
overhead beam. When the heaviest top part had been unbolted, he used my chain 
falls to raise it up so that he could back under it with his friend’s pickup truck. It was 
a slow process with much deliberation. The next day he told me that at his shop he 
had equipment to reverse the process and that the press was all reassembled. 

In conversation, I found out that Stephen and I were related by marriage. His rela- 
tive, Patricia Burr, married my cousin, William Austin. A Pero in the wedding party 
was the connecting clue. 
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This spring season of 2011 has been 
a great one for the growth and profusion 
of flowering plants. I never had so many 
and such long-stemmed daffodils and 
narcissus. Depending on which side of 
a building they were on and the shade 
received, I could pick bouquets for about 
a month. 

Now the irises, lemon lilies, alliums, and 
peonies are in full bloom. The Japanese 
irises, similar to the wild blue flag, are on 
extra tall stems and in colors of blue, yel- 
low and white. Today I was able to fur- 
nish bouquets of pink, lavender, and pur- 
ple for the Afton Presbyterian Church. As 
we had a joint worship service at Guilford 
Center a week ago, the lilacs and oriental 
poppies, gone too soon, did not get their usual display in church. 

Other shrubs have also been very showy as were the lilacs. I have two varieties 
of spirea and they have shed their petals. The dogwood was loaded with blossoms, 
but the wind and rain shortened their beautiful display. 

The frequent rain and cool weather delayed the planting of my vegetable garden, 
which is usually completed by Memorial Day. It was a week late this year. Luckily, I 
did not have to spade it, thanks to my neighbor and rototiller. He chopped into the 
soil a generous layer of leaves from the sacks with which I had banked the foun- 
dations of this old house during the winter. I also took two pickup loads of bagged 
leaves to a friend in Port Crane. He uses them in his garden and for his small flock 
of chickens to pick through. 

The grass has taken advantage of the rain and several warm days to grow and 
grow and grow. It is hard to keep it mowed in full cycle before it is time to start again. 
I have almost an acre of lawn, with many trees, flowerbeds, and buildings to mow 
around. While my mower was at Horton Hardware for repairs, the grass got so long 
that I had to rake the hay produced. • 

On my concrete porch posts is a lush growth of Boston ivy, which my grandmother 
Decker planted in 1909 when the porch was built. Some of the leaves are 8 inches 
across, and colored a dark, glossy green, admired by visitors. 

I have a green thumb and brown knees, produced by plants and the good earth. 



Rhododendrons and iris in the 
Decker garden. Photo by Charles 
Decker. 
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Just 60 years ago I was graduated from the 
College of Agriculture at Cornelll University, with 
a degree in Animal Husbandry. In the middle of 
June, it was a very hot, sultry day, and I was 
quite uncomfortable in a black cap and gown. 

The graduates marched from the Quadrangle to 
Barton Hall where commencement ceremonies 
were held. In those days, colleges began later and 
finished later in the year. When I entered Cornell 
in 1947, freshmen had to be on campus for orien- 
tation a week early in the middle of September. I 
remember taking final exams on Memorial Day. 

My parents and my Decker grandparents were 
the only family members in attendance. 

I had worked on the farm for four years before 
entering Cornell. Many of my classmates had 
been servicemen, so we were about the same 
age. Being a student was a big change for me 
after having been out of high school for so long. I 
was the first male in the Decker family to go to col- 
lege. I recently came across a packet with some 
of my grades and I was far from being among the 
top-ranking scholars. 

My 60th reunion was held this past weekend, 
but I did not attend because this has been a 
very busy spring and the cost is considerable. 

I attended my few 50th and 55th reunions and 
enjoyed them, but there were returnees from my 
large class that I actually knew. None of my fra- 
ternity brothers graduated with me. Two of them were admitted to Medical School from 
their Junior year so did not actually graduate. 

I lived all four years in the Alpha Phi Delta fraternity house on Stewart Avenue. 

It was an Italian fraternity which had been closed during WWII and leased by the U.S. 
Navy for a training program on Cayuga Lake. In 1947 it was just re-opening and had 
extra rooms to rent. I took a room and, having made friends there, joined the fraternity 
in 1949. The house, a large red, sand-stone building, is now gone, having been demol- 
ished after the fraternity disbanded. 

Alpha Phi Delta, still a nationwide organization, was founded at Syracuse University at 
a time when Italians were not received into fraternities. 


Robert Conti, Joseph Bertino, Jim 
Vitale, and Charles Decker, all 
members of Alpha Phi Delta fra- 
ternity at Cornell, Robert, Joseph 
and Charles were roommates. 
Photo from Charles Decker, 
1950. 
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Homer Rowe loaned me a five sheet 
copy of “The Grand Army of the Republic,” 
written by John E. Gilman who was 
Commander-in-Chief in 1910. The G.A.R. 
was an organization of Union Civil War 
veterans who first started thinking about 
such group when 150,000 men marched 
in a Grand Parade in Washington, D.C. in 
May, 1865, just after the end of the war. 

There were then over 1 million men in the 
Union armies. Of the 2.5 million who had 
served, 359,000 died. 

The first group, the Third Army Corps 
Union, got started on Sept. 2, 1863. Its 
main object was to raise funds for em- 
balming and sending home the bodies of 
dead officers. Other groups followed. They 
tended to be political in nature and membership declined. This changed and member- 
ship reached its peak of about 409,489 between 1880 and 1890. 

Ritualistic work, a constitution, and by-laws were drawn up and printed by the Decatur 
Tribune in Illinois on April 6, 1866. The aim of the G.A.R. was to preserve the good 
results of the war. The present rules were adopted in May, 1869. Departments were 
organized in 5 states and posts were started in 8 states, including New York. Gen. S. 
A. Hurlburt was the first Commander-in-Chief and Major B.F. Stephenson was the first 
Adjutant General. The first National Encampment was in Indianapolis in 1866, followed 
by Philadelphia in 1868 and Cincinnati in 1869. 

In May, 1868, Commander-in-Chief Gen. John A. Logan designated May 30 as a me- 
morial day for strewing flowers on the graves of fallen soldiers. Memorial Day was of- 
ficially declared in 1870. The first G.A.R. badge was issued in 1866 and was made from 
captured cannon. 

Vandenburg Post, No.12, G.A.R. was organized in Afton on April 5, 1878 with 25 char- 
ter members. In July, 1879, there were 98 members. John Burton Woodruff was the last 
veteran still living in Afton when he died in 1933. 

The G.A.R. rooms and records were destroyed in the Great Fire of 1884 and they 
moved to a building in back of the business blocks. That building was razed when the 
present parking lot was built. I heard recently that the existing records were taken to the 
dump. The Afton Museum has some salvaged items. 

In 1920 there were 672 posts of the G.A.R. in New York State. 




I 
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On Thursday 
I took Mick and 
Mollie McClain 
to their dentist 
in Endicott. 

Mollie, who 
has a physi- 
cal disabilty, 
seldom gets 
out from her 
second floor 
apartment. On 
the way to the 
appointment, 
she comment- 
ed so enthusiastically about the landscape at this time of year. The 
grass is bright green and the trees have an especially luxuriant growth of leaves. The 
wild caraway is in full bloom, as is the birdsfoot trefoil and the vetch along the shoulders 
of the highway. It was a delight for me to hear her comments and it made me appreciate 
all the more this beautiful area in which we live. 

On Saturday I was a speaker at the Clear Water program at Foster Park. I was asked 
to talk about the Susquehanna Valley in the early days of settlement. Two accounts men- 
tion the burning of level lands by the Indians to clear them for planting crops. Richard 
Smith travelled the valley in 1769 and actually saw the Indians setting fires. Some of the 
uplands had also been burned over. Revolutionary War soldiers also mention this burn- 
ing as they descended the river with General Clinton’s expedition in 1779. 

When the white men came to settle the valley after the Revolutionary War, they found 
rich farmlands, some of which had been cleared by the Indians, and sturdy forests. One 
of the first sources of income was from the logs and sawed timber which they floated as 
rafts down the Susquehanna. Josiah Stowell had one of the first saw mills in town and 
was active in this business. The land could be cleared for crops and pastures as a result. 
The landscape became much barer than before. 

On both sides of the river in Afton lands were mostly converted from woodlands to 
fields and pastures. In the 1930s and 1940s, when mechanized equipment came into 
general use, the hilltops and hillsides were often poorly drained and of poorer soil. They 
were abandoned as farmland. Some of these lands were purchased and reforested by 
the state, using the Civilian Conservation Corps in the process. 

Old picture postcards of Afton show completely open hills above the village where 
meadows, grain fields, and pastures can be identified. Today the same area is almost 
completely covered with trees, with an occasional house visible. 



View over Afton looking west, showing cultivated hill. Picture from 
Town Historian. 
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On Friday I drove to Freehold, N.Y., near 
Cairo, to visit Carlsen Galleries. Much of 
the route, as far as Grand Gorge, was very 
familiar to me it was traveled once every 
month when I worked on the Four County 
Bookmobile. A friend from the area had 
written me directions so I had no trouble 
finding the gallery. My purpose for the trip 
was to consign two paintings to be auc- 
tioned off in an August sale. 

The gallery itself was filled with very high 
quality antique furniture, paintings, silver- 
ware, glassware, and china. The owners, 
very friendly people, advertise over a wide 
area with colored brochures for upcom- 
ing sales. An interesting feature was a 
wall map with pins showing each location 
where a sale has been made. Included 
were all of the United Sates, Europe, and 
even Moscow. I felt that my paintings were 
in good hands. 

On the way home, I spotted a sign for a 
yard sale by the Stamford Historical Society. I stopped, browsed, and bought an interest- 
ing book with the title “We Americans,” published by the National Geographic Society. It 
contains much valuable historical information and hundreds of pictures. The section on 
the Civil War is especially interesting as I am researching that era for the 2012 calendar 
for the Afton Historical Society. 

As I drove up Rte. 23 from Stamford, I made a detour to Jefferson in Schoharie County. 
That town was the home of the Deckers before they came in 1 866 to where I live in Afton. 
It is a small village in a hilly, rocky area. Several maple syrup producers live outside. I 
stopped at the Hearbreak Hotel, where I was one of only two patrons. Another man was 
having lunch while I had my club soda with lime. 

The room had been sheathed with board and batten pine since I was last there and 
was much improved in looks. 

The bartender, Jessica, was an attractive and friendly young woman who had just had 
her second child, so was working only one day a week. We visited the whole time and 
she gave me a tour of the building which was erected before the Civil War. My Deckers 
must have known it. It had once been a stagecoach stop and trainmen had once stayed 
there. Jessica was a good history teacher. 



Jefferson village as it was the year 
before the Deckers left the Town to 
come to Afton. Map from “A History 
of the Town of Jefferson” by Mildred 
L. Bailey, 1976 
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Language is sometimes a confusing thing, especially the usage of American 
English. So many words have entirely different meanings. Eye-wash can be a lotion 
for the eyes, or it can be nonsense. Light can refer to brightness, can mean to set a 
fire, or can refer to weight. 

A verb and a noun, spelled the same, may have a different accent. An example 
is the word perfect. The noun has the accent on the first syllable and the verb has 
the accent on the last syllable. Slang and regionalisms make learning English espe- 
cially hard for those who grow up speaking a different language. In library school I 
had a classmate from Egypt who had great difficulty with this problem, even on ex- 
ams. He often asked what was meant by a phrase. I suppose that his own language 
would pose the same problem for a foreigner. 

Boys from other countries who worked for me on the farm sometimes had pronun- 
ciation problems. Peter Jures, a German, always said “plov” for plow as the letter “w” 
is always pronounced “v” in German. Orlando Rojas, from Costa Rica, always said 
“sign-all” instead of signal. I would make similar mistakes in another language. 

Modern teenagers have their own language as exemplified in the cartoon strip 
“Zits” by Jerry Scott and Jim Borgman. It is constantly changing. Geek and nerd 
mean about the same thing, but neither is found in my New World Webster’s 
Dictionary of 1964. 

My grandmother and grandfather Decker had their own way of pronouncing many 
words. I suppose it may have been because fo their 18th century upbringing, even 
though they had both been trained to teach in one-room schools. A drawer was 
always a “draw” and the name Dimorier was always pronounced “Demeree”, no 
matter how it was spelled. 

Names of local roads are often changed, perhaps because the origin of the name 
is not known. Such are Buckley for Bulkeley, Garlic for Garlick, and Melody for 
Melondy, all named for former residents of those roads. 


A tractor and “plov” as pro- 
nounced by a German farm 
worker in Afton. Picture from 
“Farm Mechanics," Jan. 
1931 
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Several years ago, when I was visiting friends in West Virginia, one of them took 
me to the Cedar Creek Battlefield site in Virginia. His job was in connection with the 
administration of some of the Civil War sites in that area. At the Antietam Battlefield, 
he had been in charge of the reconstruction of a large barn. When at Cedar Creek, 
he dropped me off at Belle Grove Plantation, which had been the headquarters of 
the Union army. He tended to his business while I toured the beautiful mansion. 

The Battle of Cedar Creek started out as a disaster for Union troops, but turned 
into a rout of the Confederate troops. Brig. Gen. Philip Sheridan had been called 
back to Washington for a conference, but headed back to the battle area when 
called. He arrived in time to rally his troops. This all happened between pre-dawn 
hours and evening on Oct. 19, 1864. The approach to Cedar Creek was begun by 
Gen. Jubal A. Early, Confederate, on Oct. 7, 1864. Brig. Gen. Sheridan had already 
been through the valley, destroying everything in his path. 

The 144th Regiment of Union troops was a part of the 19th Army Corps, 1st 
Division, 1st Brigade, and consisted of men mostly from Chenango County and the 
surrounding area. The total corps had 31,610 men and 90 guns. Of these, 560 men 
were killed, 3,025 were wounded, and 1,770 were captured by the enemy. Many of 
them were taken to Salisbury Prison in North Carolina. Some of the men of the 114th 
Regiment were captured on Oct. 13, but the main battle was on the 19th. 

The following were wounded on the 19th: Henry Andrews, Theodore Cable, Dennis 
James, and Peter Rogers. William W. Johnston was killed on the battlefield that day 
and was buried on the battlefield. Several members of the 5th Regiment, Heavy 
Artillery, were also captured: George W. Johnson, Nathan Latimer, and Wallace 
A. Williams. Emmet M. Benton and John O. Terry were wounded. Rodney Presho 
of the 51st New York Infantry was also captured and died in Salisbury Prison. He 
is probably buried in the trenches there. The Afton Historical Society has placed a 
plaque in his memory in Glenwood Cemetery. All of these men were from Afton or 
surrounding towns. 

Belle Grove Plantation, 
headquarters of the Union 
army during the Battle of 
Cedar Creek. Drawing by 
James E. Taylor, artist with 
Gen. Sheridan. 
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This year, I believe, is the 80th anniversary of my 
first attending the Afton Fair. I would have been five 
years old and probably came with my father when he 
brought gasoline for the engines, which powered the 
Ferris wheel and the merry-go-round. In 1931, and 
for several years later, the fair was held in late August 
and was a sure reminder that school was soon to 
begin. 

Besides the eight officers, there were 15 directors 
and 14 superintendents. Season tickets were $2 and 
would admit husband, wife and children under 12 
twice daily and once each night. Single ladies’ tickets 
were $1.50. Admission to the grandstand varied from 
250 to 500, depending on the event. 

Entertainment on the stage directly in front of 
the grandstand drew large crowds, before the age 
of television. Asiki and Taki were a Japanese act. 
Lamphere’s Red Hussar Band consisted of 22 musi- 
cians. Paulus the Nerveless had a high-wire act. The 
six Donald Sisters skillfully balanced each other, one 
above the other. The Jean Jackson Troupe of bicy- 
clists did riding stunts while scantly clad. Bill Blomberg 
presented his 16 performing Alaskan Huskies. The 
Lelands were a springboard act. On two nights, an extravaganza of fireworks, with 
100 pieces, was a highlight. 

In spite of the imported music and entertainment, the Afton Fair was essentially 
an agricultural and hometown affair with hundreds of classes of exhibits. There 
were 21 classes each of Holstein, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Jersey and Brown Swiss 
cattle. Devon cattle had their own nine classes plus a few for Shorthorns and oth- 
er breeds. Sheep had 18 classes and swine, six classes for each of nine breeds. 
Poultry topped all livestock in numbers. Chickens had 104 sections, turkeys eight, 
ducks 36, and geese 21. 

The women were not forgotten. Bedroom linens had 105 classes and fine arts 
59 classes. The youth were well represented, especially in 4-H, which they had 80 
classes of exhibits. School work was represented by 88 classes, which varied from 
grade to grade. There were 14 classes of floats with quite specific directions for 
decoration with flowers, ribbons and flags. Top prize was $40. 
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Mildred O’Done, singer 
with the Red Hussar 
Band at the 1931 Afton 
Fair. From Premium List 
for the fair, from Afton 
Historical Society. 
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On Thursday I spent the day sightseeing in 
Cooperstown with my friends Bonnie and John. 

Cooperstown is familiar to me as the Bookmobile stayed 
overnight there once a month while I worked on it. The 
baseball theme has taken over many of the store build- 
ings so that one must go to malls outside the village for 
most shopping. 

Our target was the Baseball Hall of Fame which I had 
visited once on one of our overnights. Even though I am 
not an avid sports fan, I enjoyed the tour then as I did 
Thursday. Today there is a three story addition which 
makes the Hall of Fame an entirely different experi- 
ence. Major league teams, black leagues, and women’s 
leagues are all represented. I saw names of persons 
and teams that I had never heard of before. 

John is an avid baseball fan and played sports in his 
hometown in New Jersey in his youth. His favorite team 
seemed to be the Phillies as many of the pictures he 
took had to do with that team. He and Bonnie took many pictures with their digital 
cameras. They were able to display all of them to us. Many were of each other or 
me, standing in front of a display. One of me is with my hand on the shoulder of a 
life-size, cut-out player. 

After about three hours, just as we were ready to leave the Hall of Fame, a sudden 
downpour let loose. John took my umbrella (I was prepared) and went for the car. 
He was able to bring it right to the front door, so Bonnie and I got only slightly damp. 
John was wearing shorts and sandals, so was not too wet. 

The rain soon let up, so we went down to the observation point where Otsego Lake 
empties into the very small beginnings of the Susquehanna River. It was there that 
Gen. James Clinton built a dam to raise the water level of the lake. Early in August 
of 1779 the dam was broken and allowed the boats of supplies to float downstream 
to begin the campaign against the Indians. Council Rock has a mounted cannon at 
the entrance to the river. 

Up the lake, in the distance, could be seen Kingfisher Tower which was erected 
in 1878. It was commissioned by Edward Clark simply to beautify Otsego Lake and 
is at a site where it can be seen by anyone boating on the lake or driving along its 
shores. 



Kingfisher Tower on 
Otsego lake, picture from 
website “Castles of the 
United States” 
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Old Bay Tom, a Binghamton character of the 19th 
century, was born a slave and belonged to a Colonel 
Crocker who had descendants in Broome County. Tom 
went by the formal name of Thomas Crocker. He had 
been freed by his owner long before the Civil War. I 
don’t know if he was from a southern plantation or from 
New York State where slavery was abolished in 1817. 

Tom was of gigantic stature and of great strength. 

He reputedly could bend an iron bar over his forearm 
and lift heavy casks. In the way of entertainment he 
could perform athletic stunts. He was of a jovial dispo- 
sition, but he was feared when he became angry. He 
held a championship as a wrestler in the region. As a 
fist fighter, he was known the length of the Chenango 
Canal beside which he lived on what is now State 
Street, the filled-in canal bed. He was known as the 
black giant of “Chenang’ P’int.” Chenango Point was 
the original name of Binghamton. 

Old Bay Tom worked for Daniel Lyon who conducted 
auctions in the basement of a building at the corner of 
Court Street and City Hall Alley. (Not shown on mod- 
ern maps). I suppose that originally his job was to lift 
heavy merchandise, but later in life he was required to 
stand in front of the auction store, ringing a bell to attract customers. My Grandmother 
Decker remembered seeing him. She was born Jan.1, 1878, and so would have been 
8 years old, the year that Tom died at age 80. 

Tom’s greatest notoriety came in 1872 when his name was jokingly put on the bal- 
lot as a candidate for mayor of Binghamton. He ran against Sherman D. Phelps, who 
lived in the mansion on Court Street which was until recently the Monday Afternoon 
Club, but which is now a museum. Mr. Phelps held offices in both the Susquehanna 
Valley Bank and the Chenango Valley Savings Bank, plus positions in several other 
corporations and benevolent societies. 

Voting was by slips with the candidate’s name placed in the ballot box. Hurriedly, 
hundreds were printed up with Tom’s name and voters were recruited. He defeated Mr. 
Phelps by a large margin. This was an embarrassment to city officials, so a recount 
was ordered. Enough illegal votes were discovered to disqualify Tom. 



Old Bay Tom (Thomas 
Crocker) as a white-haired 
elderly man. Photo pur- 
chased from Miner Cooper 
Antiques in Windsor by 
Charles Decker. Photo 
taken by Singli photo in 
Binghamton 
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During the 1880’s and 
1890's, strawberry produc- 
tion was an important agricul- 
tural pursuit in Afton. On June 
17, 1880, the Weekly Press, a 
small newspaper of Afton, an- 
nounced that “Strawberries 
are getting ripe in this sec- 
tion. Some were sold in our 
streets Saturday.” 

On June 9, 1892, the Afton 
Enterprise noted that Norman 
Hall had the finest field of 
strawberries with rows thirty 
rods long. The yield was ex- 
pected to be 600 bushels. 

In 1902, Norman Hall lived on Main Street, I believe where Jockeyport Veterinary Services is now 
located. 

C.W. Graham, mentioned in the Afton Enterprise of June 16, 1892, was a small fruit grower who 
produced strawberries, blackberries, and black caps. There were 14 varieties of strawberries, with 
Warfield considered to be the best. 

Charles Graham lived next door to the present Country Store, where Sadie Williams now lives. 
Birnie A. Bassett lived across the street from Charles Graham, where Doris Stone now lives. The 
accompanying picture shows a dozen pickers at his place, only two of whom are males. Each has an 
identification number, but the list of names has been lost. 

On June 23, 1898, the Afton Enterprise reported that Mr. Hall employed about 70 pickers who 
sometimes picked 75 bushels a day. Shipments were sent by train, principally to Binghamton and 
Oneonta. The berries were very large and fine, but with the large crop, prices were not as high as 
desired. 

In Afton the price was from 5 to 7 cents per quart and pickers got 1 1/2 to 2 cents per quart. Dr. 
Carlton J.H. Hayes once told me that he used to pick strawberries for 2 cents per quart. Pickers were 
docked if they were caught eating berries. Dr. Hayes was born in 1882, so he would have been 16 
years old when the 1898 article was published. 

Listed growers were H.W. Hall, C.W. Graham, Will Hall, A.B. Plxley, W.H. Briggs, B.A. Bassett, L.F. 
Wildey, Wm. Corbin, and Lyman LeSure. Menzo Harrington and T.T. Burke of North Afton also grew 
strawberries. The largest acreage was six and the smallest was less than an acre. 


Strawberry pickers on the farm of Birney Bassett in 
Afton. Dated 1898. Picture from Town Historian. 
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While working at the Afton 
Museum last week, the sub- 
ject of the Ansco plant in Afton 
came up. An information sheet 
about Ansco and its cameras 
made no mention of the short- 
lived Afton plant. As a result, 
I checked my thick file about 
Afton Lake and the Ansco 
Company. 

The actual founders of what 
became Ansco (plus several 
other names) were brothers 
E. and H.T. Anthony of 591 



View of the extensive, but short-lived Ansco Plant in 
Afton. Picture from Town Historian. 


Broadway in New York City. In 1842, they began manufacturing photographic chemicals and apparatus. 
One of their, products was stereoscope cards of American and foreign views. In my file are the dou- 
ble photograph views of White Mountain Notch, Cascade Below the Flume (also White Mountain) and 
Entrance to Greenwood Cemetery. The Anthony’s also used daguerreotype photographs to establish the 
boundary between our state of Maine and Canada. 

In 1907, the Anthony Brothers and Scovil & Adams of Binghamton merged to form the Ansco Company, 
a combination of the first letters of their names. In 1914, the company bought 240 acres in Afton, includ- 
ing Afton Lake and an area between the D.& H. Railroad tracks and the Susquehanna River; The site 
was chosen for the use of lake water, free from mineral composition. The manufacturing process for 
nitrocellulose could have no contact with iron in any form. The lake was also used as a recreation area 
for employees. 

Sidney Strauss was a prominent architect from New York City and former president of the New York 
City Society of Architects. One of his first projects was the Ansco plant in Afton, where he met his wife 
Maude Jamison. The 2 million dollar project was funded by money received from Eastman Kodak for a 
patent infringement. 

Unprofitable from the start, the company closed; and in the 1930's the buildings were razed by Levene’s 
Sons of Binghamton. The property around the lake was sold to the Afton Lake Association for develop- 
ment and the remainder, across the tracks was sold to Carroll Vail. 

Reminders of the company still remain. Part of the home of Mrs. William Maguire was the cottage of 
George Topliff when he was general manager. The boat house was once the railroad stop. The pump- 
house on the lake is now a home and Peter Vail lives in a remaining building across the railroad tracks. 
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Joseph Bennett Chaffee was a prominent Afton busi- 
nessman in the 19th century. He was born in Cheshire, 

Mass, on June 4,1830. His parents lived in Cooperstown. 

They were Ezra and Sylvia Chaffee. After his father died 
in 1837, his mother married Merlin Jackson, an Afton 
merchant. Joseph stayed in Cooperstown for a short 
time, but then came to Afton to live with his mother. He 
spent some time in the California gold rush in 1849- 
1851, but returned to Afton to enter into business with 
his step-father, Mr. Jackson. 

Joseph Chaffee maried Sarah Esther Rogers on 
July 11, 1853. She was the daughter of Dr. Thomas S. 

Rogers and his wife Margarette of Deposit. 

Jackson and Chaffee were in business as partners 
from 1853 to 1865 in a wooden building which stood 
about where the V.F.W. meeting rooms are now. The 
store burned about 1885, a year after the “Great Fire” 
which destroyed the business blocks across the street. 

A stereoscope card, which belonged to Burt B. Hyde 
and is dated 1860, shows the building with a group 
of people standing in front. Both Joseph Chaffee and 
Merlin Jackson are mentioned in the records of the First 
Universalist Church of Afton. Merlin was a trustee when 
the church was re-organized on May 5, 1855. Members 
with the same last names are buried in the East Side Cemetery which was the 
Universalist burying ground. 

Joseph was active politically in Afton. He was Supervisor in 1862. In 1857 when 
South Bainbridge seceded from Bainbridge, he was on the committee to select a 
name for the new town. According to a letter from Joseph’s granddaughter to Dr. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes in 1957, he picked the name Afton because his grandmother 
used to sing “Flow Gently Sweet Afton.” 

Joseph was active in the local Afton Lodge, No. 36, F.& A. Masons, where he 
was Master in 1862, 1863, and 1864. After moving to Binghamton, he was Eminent 
Commander of Malta Commandery, No. 21, Knights Templar. He was also Grand 
Lecturer for the Masons of New York State. 



Joseph Bennett 
Chaffee, a business- 
man and Mason of 
Afton. Picture from 
Afton Lodge, No. 36, 
F&M Masons. Afton 
Historical Society. 
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On Sept. 4, Ruth Pixley of Binghamton and 
Donna Pixley Newton of McDonough met 
with me at the Afton Museum to review the 
history of the Fisher-Pixley families which 
both have connections in Afton. Raymond 
Pixley married Clara Belle Fisher. They are 
buried in Glenwood Cemetery with other 
members of the Pixley family. 

Asa Pixley was the first of the family to 
come to Afton. He was born in Windsor, Vt., 
in 1810. He came to Afton on a visit about 
1841 and was so impressed by the country- 
side that he returned with his wife and pur- 
chased land from Sophronius Hinman. Asa 
Pixley bought the mill in Pixley’sGlen about 
five years after it had been built by Samuel 
Bump, hence the name Bump’s Creek. 

Asa B. Pixley, son of Asa, took over the mill 
and operated it, grinding feed, buckwheat, 
and wheat flour. In 1887, when area farmers 
no longer grew wheat, the wheat mill was 
torn out and a cider mill was installed. Asa 
B. Pixley and Donald Shipman, a visiting 
youth, were both killed in 1918 when their 
car was struck by a train at the then grade 
crossing by the present Horton Hardware 
store. The Pixleys also sold ice and had an ice house on Afton Lake. Leland Pixley, 
son of Asa B., continued that business and still owned the family home on upper Spring 
Street and the mill property. 

The Fisher connection is not quite so certain. Eleazer Fisher and his wife Lucy were 
the original Afton residents. His son Erastus lived on the farm near me where the Page 
family now lives. Erastus also had a hotel at the corner of East Main Street and Maple 
Street, next to the old fairgrounds and parade grounds. Unfortunately, the maiden names 
of the wives are not known. I remember Charles, Amelia, and Susan, Erastus’ elderly, 
unmarried children when I was young. The Fishers are buried in the East Side Cemetery 
as they were members of the Universalist Church. Their names are recorded in ledgers 
from that church which are preserved in the Afton Free Library. We couldn’t find a con- 
nection between Clara Belle Fisher and these Fishers, although there may be one. 

Today, little but the foundation of the old Pixley Mill remains and there are many gaps 
in the family history. 



The Pixley ill on its high, stone foun- 
dation. Picture from steroscope 
card from the 1870s. From town 
historian. 
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Flood times leave us with 
memories which are very per- 
sistent. In July of 1935, during 
that flood, I, along with several 
other male Afton Central School 
students, had our tonsils out at 
the old Bainbridge Hospital. It 
stood on the site of the parking 
lot of the present NBT Bank. 

The flood was scary enough, 
but during the night I heard one 
nurse say to another “If the siren 
blows, that will mean that the 
Colliersville Dam has broken”. 

Being near the river, I wondered 
what such an event would do to 
the hospital. That is my most vivid memory of that flood. 

In 1968, Cornell Creek overflowed its banks and the Route 41 bridge could not 
handle the deluge. Water backed up to the edge of the road across from my house 
and then started running down one of my driveways. Fortunately, a plugged sluice- 
way open up and the water receded. That was a very scary experience. 

In 2006, the most severe flood in my memory, the water kept rising and rising until 
it was in my back yard and running into the old barn. It had never come near the barn 
in previous floods. My house is about five feet above the peak level of the flooding, 
but I had some nervous moments. 

Only five years later now, we have had another serious flood which is worse in 
many areas than than the “Flood of the Century”. On my property, the water level 
was about a foot lower than in 2006, but other areas such as Binghamton have been 
hit much harder than before. 

Tonight I talked to Robin Dumais of Binghamton. She was scheduled to do a 
program on “Pinup Girls of the 1940s” for the Afton Historical Society on Thursday 
night. Her home barely missed being flooded, but many of her friends need her 
help and support. She has to take a wide detour from where she lives to where 
she works. Her friend who was to gopy pictures for her from a scrapbook had his 
equipment flooded, so she cannot be ready for Thursday night. As a result, she has 
postponed her program to a future meeting. 

I feel fortunate when I think of those who lost everything in 2006 and now again 
are having the same experience. They are in my prayers. 



Water surrounding the Decker barn during the 
flood of 2006. Picture by Charles J. Decker. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1917, cost 15C per 
issue and $1.75 for a year’s subscription. Its purpose was 
“To Help the Modern Woman to Keep Up With the Fast- 
Moving World of Today”. An article on page 26 has the title 
“Men: In Answer to the Oft-Asked Question: Why Do You 
Not Have Just One Page for Men in the Home Journal?” 

This page is in response to that question. 

It is amazing how many companies are still producing 
name brands which were advertised in 1917. The inside 
cover has a handsome picture of a Buick open touring 
car with a mother driving her children as passengers. The 
price was $1,070. Goodyear Tires and the U.S. Rubber 
Company also have automobile related ads. 

Household products advertised include Victrola, Simmons 
Beds, Congoleum Rugs, Community Plate, Pequot Sheets, 

Hotpoint Appliances, Wearever Aluminum, Ivers & Pond 
Pianos, and 1847 Rogers Brothers Silver Plate. 

Among food items are Crisco, Campbell’s Soup, Kellog’s 
Corn Flakes, Yeast Foam, Swan’s Down Cake Flour, 

Armour’s Foods, Quaker Oats, Knox Jelatine, Morton’s 
Salt, Junket, Baker’s Coconut, and Pillsbury Flour. 

Utility items which still survive are O’Cedar Polish, Glidden 
Varnish, Valspar, Old English Wax, Ingersoll Watches, and 
Sherwin Williams Paints and Varnishes. 

Personal items and clothing had several well-known 
brands such as Palmolive Soap, Mennen Talcum, 

Pepsodent Toothpaste, Dennison Paper Products, Lux Soap, Holeproof Hosiery, Keds 
Shoes, Red Cross Shoes, Munsingwear, and Buscilla Yarn. 

Several famous writers were contributors to the Ladies’ Home Journal. They were 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Conrad Richter, Zona Gale, Mary Ellen Chase, and Grace 
Richmond. 

Colored reproductions of paintings by Thomas Gainsborough and Anton Van Dyke 
add to the variety of the magazine as do eight half-page photographs of Glacier National 
Park by Fred H. Kaiser. Located in Montana, the park was quite new, having been set 
aside by Congress in 1910. 

Although World War I was raging, only one page has any reference to the military with 
an article with the title “Compelling Our Boys to be Soldiers”. It concerns compulsory 
military training. 



An easily recognizable 
Campbell’s Soup ad 
from the Ladies’ Home 
Journal of May, 1917. 
From Charles Decker. 
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Sunday, September 25, was an interesting day 
at the Afton Museum. Wendy and Nick Caldiero 
were doing their usual cataloging and arranging, 
using materials recently purchased with a grant 
from the Community Foundation for Central New 
York. I was assigning names to photographs of 
sports teams of Afton School. 

Suddenly we had visitors from Oneonta. 

They were Taylor Hollist and four other people, 
all Mormons. Taylor often brings groups to the 
Museum as we have several items related to 
Mormon history in this part of New York State. 

Formerly, the Mormons came only to see the 
items related to Joseph Smith, but recently, with 
the improvements in labelling, arrangement, and 
filing accomplished by Wendy and Nick and Tom 
and Deb Spirito, they find all displays of interest. 

They visit all of the rooms and the barn. 

Taylor Hollist was especially interested in the 
Masonic items and asked to have copies made 
of the photographs of the Past Masters which are 
framed on the wall. They were given to the Afton Museum by Afton Lodge No. 360, 
F.& A.M. when it merged with the Bainbridge Lodge after fire destroyed its meeting 
rooms over Vincent’s Restaurant. Joseph Smith was a Mason and had hundreds of 
Mormons initiated into the brotherhood in Nauvoo, Illinois. Peter Lerenda wrote the 
book “The Secret Temple” about the Masonic Order and explores its influence on 
Mormon temples and ritual. 

Another point of special interest were the pictures of the Starrucca Viaduct near 
Lanesboro, Pennsylvania. One of the visitors took photos of one of the pictures. 
Taylor gave to the Museum a bundle of Mormon related materials which contained 
pictures of the viaduct. Built in 1847-1848, it still carries the heaviest of trains. 
Apparently a Mormon group had recently visited the site. 

Another member of the group was asking about the Red Cross in Afton during 
World War I. We have several framed items from that period in our Military Room 
upstairs. He studied them carefully. He especially asked about the uniforms of Red 
Cross women. I have a postcard of 36 women and a girl sitting on the lawn of the old 
Nickerson House on Main Street. Each one is wearing a long white dress and white 
head dress with a red cross on the front. 



Mantelpiece from the Mormon 
House which stood on the 
Afton Fairgrounds. Now in the 
barn at the Afton museum. 
Photo by Charles Decker 
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On October 1, I participated in a bus tour 
which had the name “History Comes Alive in 
Harpursville”. It was organized by Joan Sprague of 
the Eastern Broome Senior Center in Harpursville. 

We were transported by a Harpursville Central 
School bus. 

Our first stop was the Doraville School. Garnita 
and Rex Cole gave an interesting history of that 
school which was dismantled and transported 
to its present site behind the Town Offices in 
Harpursville. Restored to its original white exteri- 
or with green shutters, it is an authentic example 
of a one-room school that so many of our older 
family members attended. The interior has also 
been restored and furnished as it would have 
been when in use. My grandmother, Daisy Hurd 
Decker, had her first teaching job in this school. 

Next, we were taken to the center of Harpursville 
where two high school students told us the his- 
tory of the Methodist Church, the long-gone 
Eldorado House, the Gothic revival house next to 
it, and the commercial buildings surrounding the 
square. I was the only one who remembered the 
Eldorado House, an inn, when we were asked to 
raise our hands. It burned in September, 1933. 

Next we drove to the Josiah Stowell house, actually in Afton. On the way, I told a 
brief history of how Josiah Stowell brought Joseph Smith, founder of the Mormon 
Church, to this area. It is now owned by Steve Glenn of Provo, Utah. A recently 
erected life-size statue of Joseph Smith holding an axe was engulfed by a fallen 
tree. The house is open to the public on special occasions when the Glenns are in 
residence. 

On the return to Harpursville, I gave brief information about Robert Harpur, found- 
er and long-time resident of Harpursville. His handsome home stood where 1-88 
crosses old Route 7 into the village. 

At the St. Luke’s Museum, Fran Bromley ably gave the history of that building and 
the Old Onaquaga Historical Society which now occupies it. The tour members then 
enjoyed the newly re-arranged historical displays in the basement. 

We returned to the Senior Center for delicious refreshments and more historical 
displays. Our small towns are filled with amazing history. 



St. Luke’s Church mu- 
seum, home of the Old 
Onaquaga Historical Society 
in Harpursville. Picture from 
“Candle in the Wilderness” by 
R. Leone Jacob, 1969. 
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In my library I came across a paper-back pub- 
lication with the title “Old Time Agriculture in the 
Ads” which preceded World War I. It is by Robert 
F. Karolevitz and is dated 1970. It contains adver- 
tising for all kinds of farm equipment. Many simi- 
lar items are displayed in the barn of the Afton 
Museum. 

The most noticeable item is on the cover. It is 
a treadmill very much like the one which we own 
and is hooked up to a butter churn. Usually a dog 
walked on the slats to run the treadmill, but the 
picture shows a sheep doing the job. Instead of a 
churn, he is running a cream separator. 

We also have a table model cream separator 
which is operated by a crank and was sold by 
Montgomery Ward. It is not one of the free-stand- 
ing separators made for many years in neighbor- 
ing Bainbridge. 

Several ads feature horse shoes of different types, with and without cleats. We 
have several examples, along with a farrier’s rack and some tools. A special type of 
horse shoe, with a rubber pad, was made by Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
at $1.50 a pair. 

A single ad pictures many of the ice tools which we have on display. Of special 
interest is the horse-drawn marker which looks identical to the one presented to the 
Museum by the Vail family. An old photograph shows it being used on Afton Lake. 

A cast iron portable forge is very much like the one presented by Tony Kane many 
years ago. It was originally turned by a hand crank to provide the air for burning 
the hot coals for heating metals to make items such as horse shoes. It was later 
equipped with a motor which has since been removed. 

A wooden stable fork has ‘three prongs or tines and it is guaranteed that you 
“Cannot injure your animals with this Fork”. It was made of “Best Bent Hickory” just 
as is our example. 

In those horse and buggy days, harness equipment was very important. Examples 
of bits, to fit in a horse’s mouth, are shown in the ads and compare with a couple 
that we own. 

Other categories of household items, women’s wear such as corsets, and the 
newfangled automobiles and trucks, finish out the book. 



A sheep operated treadmill 
from the cover of “Old Time 
Agriculture in the Ads.” 
Owned by Charles Decker 
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On Oct. 9, the Coventry Museum 
Association held its annual pro- 
gram honoring a Civil War soldier. 

This year, the honoree was Henry 
Andrew who enlisted in Afton on 
Sept. 13, 1863 as a musician in the 
114th Regiment, Co. E. of the New 
York State Volunteers. On Sept. 

19, 1864, he became a Corporal 
and a month later was wounded at 
the Battle of Cedar Creek, Va. He 
was promoted to Sergeant on Apr. 

1, 1865. 

He was a charter member of 
Vanderburg Post No. 12, G.A.R. in 
Afton. He died Oct. 9, 1890 and is 
buried in North Afton. A part of the 
life that has interest is that he lived 
in Wilkins Settlement. At the Oct. 9 
program, Bill Searfoss spoke about the history of Wilkins Settlement which is located on 
Route 41, on the Afton Coventry border near the New Echo Lake Resort. In looking up 
the history of the community, I find some contradictory information. 

An article by C.B.M. in the “Afton Enterprise” of Mar. 16, 1933, has the title “Story 
of Wilkins Early Settlement”. It states that Cooley Wilkins, a Vermont Sufferer, came 
to the Coventry area between 1763 and 1773. The Vermont Sufferers were a post- 
Revolutionary War group. Governor George Clinton, in 1785, bought what was known 
as the Clinton Purchase from the Indians for the purpose of resettling Yorkers who had 
lost their claims to land when Vermont became the first new state after the Revolutionary 
War. This grant included what is now Afton and Bainbridge and a little bit of Coventry. 

The records of the grants shew no Cooley Wilkins, but a Daniel Wilkins was granted 
90 acres on Lot 41, which is the right location. Daniel did not come to the grant himself, 
but Cooley may have been a son of Daniel. The Wilkins family is well documented 
in the “Official History-Guilford, Vermont” of 1961. There is a Cooley listed in Wilkins 
Settlement, but he is of a later generation. His children are well documented. 

During the Civil War, seventeen young men from the Wilkins Settlement area served 
as soldiers. Only seven returned. Among them were Thomas Wilkins, a charter member 
of the Vanderburg G.A.R. and Wallace A. Wilkins, who was taken prisoner at the Battle 
of Cedar Creek and spent time at Salisbury Prison. 



The Wilkins Settlement School, where Henry 
Andrews attended. Moved away from Route 41 
it is now the residence of Shtf^^King. Photo 
by Pat Stafford, Afton HistoricalSociety. 
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Many names of places and roads have been 
adopted in our area based on the names of 
the families who settled there. However, the 
names are not always spelled the same as the 
families spelled them. 

One example is that of the Melondy family for 
which Melondy Hill is named. It may be spelled 
Meldy, Mellendy, Melendy, or Melondy. One 
columnist for the “Afton Enterprise” thought 
it should be Melody. Samuel Meldy was a 
Vermont Sufferer who was granted 420 acres 
on Lot No. 98. He did not move here himself, 
but some of his family did. On my first visit to- 
day to the Melondy Hill Cemetery, a very deso- 
late place, I saw the graves of Levi and John 
Melondy who were Civil War soldiers, plus that 
of another John Melondy. A broken stone for a 
Melondy is in the barn of the Afton Museum. It 
had been replaced. 

Not far from Melondy Hill Road is Garlick 
Road, named for Walter Garlick, who was 
related to several Afton families. His name is 

shown on the site on maps of 1928 and 1940. A few years ago, a new road sign 
said Garlic Road, leaving off the “k”. It has now been changed back to Garlick, but 
a house near the corner still has its number with Garlic Road. 

Buckley Hill Road in the Town of Coventry is misspelled. It is named after the 
George Bulkeley family which lived in the fine old house which is still standing on 
that road. I remember Robert Bulkeley who grew up in that house and later lived 
in Afton. His tombstone in Glenwood Cemetery is inscribed Robert P. Bulkeley. An 
historical index has the spellings Bulkeley, Bulkley, and Bulkly. 

I learned that I was mistaken about one such name. Nurse Hollow is in the west- 
ern part of the Town of Afton, at the upper end of St. John Road. In the old records 
the name is spelled Nurs, Nurss, Nurse, or Nourse. The Nurses were also Vermont 
Sufferers. Caleb received 240 acres on -Lot No. 94 and Joshua received 260 acres 
in Lot No. 74. Their lands were on the east side of the Susquehanna River, not near 
Nurse Hollow. Jared Nurse, born in Saratoga County, lived at Nurse Hollow in 1855 
and had been in Afton 38 years. He might have been related to the other Nurses, 
but the road was named after him. 


Undated map of the Town of 
Afton prepared by the planning 
board. T3 is Melondy Hill road. 
T28 is Garlick Road. From Town 
Historian 
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! came across a scribbled note 
from last summer with a question 
about Bird’s Tavern, supposedly in 
Afton. I had never heard of that tav- 
ern and didn’t write down the name 
of the questionner. In consulting the 
indexes of reference books, I found 
that Bird’s Tavern was in Harpursville 
in the Town of Coiesville. 

Benjamin Bird came to Coiesville in 
the early 1790s. Before Bird’s arrival, 

John Lamphere and his family had 
settled there, the first white people. 

John froze to death across the river 
while returning in Jan. 1788 from a 
trip to buy supplies. This left his wife 
in dire straits, especially following a 
flood on the Susquehanna in which 
many families lost much property, in- 
cluding crops and tools. The Widow Lamphere had to harvest roots and pick wild 
beans in order for her family to survive. The Badgers, also early settlers, built a dam 
of brush and stone across the river so that shad could be caught in shallow water. 

Benjamin Bird’s first wife had died in 1793. He became acquainted with the 
Widow Lamphere and, in 1793, theirs was the first marriage in Coiesville. This was 
a great celebration. Young men rounded up girls from Ouaquaga to Chenango Point 
(Binghamton) and many of them rode to the wedding on horses with their best 
dresses packed in bags. Many jugs of liquor and a “pioneer fiddler” added to the 
gayety which lasted the night. 

In previous years, Nathaniel and Lemuel Badger had built mills on the Robert 
Harpur Patent, evidently on Belden Brook in Harpursville. Benjamin Bird had been 
hired to build log cabins to house the mill workers. One of these cabins was the site 
of the wedding and for many years was operated by Benjamin Bird as a tavern. He 
may have used adjoining cabins as an early “Bird Motel”. 

Benjamin Bird apparently was a substantial citizen. He built a barn for Robert 
Harpur and in 1799 helped John Doolittle plaster the inside of Harpur’s new house 
which stood where 1-88 crosses old Route 7 in Harpursville. He also operated a 
ferry below Ouaguaga Island. He was Justice of the Peace in 1800. 



Site of Benjamin Bird’s Ferry near 
Ouaquaga Island south of Harpursville. 
Map form “Historical Essays of 
Windsor” by Marjory B. Himan and 
Bernard Osborne, 1976. 
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Last week I received in the mail a very heavy, 
medium sized package from my cousin Norma Jean 
Decker Ryan, who lives with her family in Memphis, 

Tenn. The contents were all books and albums, 
including Stephen Hurd’s Bible, printed in 1840 by 
H.& E. Phinney of Cooperstown. Stephen died in 

1877 a short time before his grandaughter, Daisy Hurd 
Decker, was born on January 1, 1878. Also in the box 
were three hymnbooks which had belonged to Daisy 
Decker, a hymnbook from the Afton Presbyterian 
Church, and two children's books, “Violets to Greet 
You" and “The Child’s Black Beauty”. 

I was especially glad to see a copy of “Memories 
of Long Hill & Afton, N.Y.” by Goldie Pratt, who lived 
her last years in the house which is now the Afton 
Museum. I had loaned my copy and never got it back. 

Also of great interest to me were two photograph 
albums, one from my grandmother and one from my 
great aunt, Leonora Knox Decker. The small album 
from my grandmother has prints of pictures which I 
used in compiling the calendar on the “Horse and Buggy Days” put out by the 
Afton Historical Society. One is of my father, Bernett Decker, mowing hay with a 
horse-drawn mower when he was 14 years old. 

I had just sent an enlargement of that picture to my brother Martin who will place 
it in a display on early farm equipment in a museum in Narragansett, R.l. That is 
one of his retirement jobs. 

In looking through a box of my grandmother’s negatives, sent to me a few 
years ago by my Aunt Ruth Decker Braley, I found the negatives for all of these 
pictures. 

A large Victorian album has pictures of Aunt Leonora and all of her family 
members from the 19th century. Most of the pictures were new to me, but some 
I had seen before. William Knox, Aunt Leonora’s father, had a store on the main 
square in Harpursville. His son was James and his grandson was Everett, who 
graduated from Afton High School in 1925, a student of my mother. 

I learned from the album that Aunt Leonora attended Houghton Seminary in 

1878 after also having attended Delaware Literary Institute in Franklin, N.Y. 


Leonora Knox Decker 
when she was a student 
at Houghton Seminary 
in 1898. From her pho- 
tograph album. Charles 
J. Decker. 
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On Saturday I drove to Delhi for a special 
meeting of the Presbytery of Susquehanna 
Valley. The morning session was on the 
new Book of Order for the denomination. 

The afternoon session was for the exami- 
nation of the minute books and membership 
roll books of those attending. Each person 
traded books with someone from another 
church to see if the records were in order. 

Delhi was on the route of the Bookmobile 
of the Four County Library System, for 
which I worked 23 years. We travelled 
some of the same roads, so they brought 
back memories of those times. It has been 
over twenty years since I retired and some 
places have changed and my memory was 
not always faithful. 

I had to decide what route to take. I chose to go by way of Franklin and Treadwell, 
which brought me out into downtown Delhi. I was early for my 10 o’clock meeting, 
so had a cup of coffee at the Country Store. This Sunoco Station had expanded 
into a larger building since I was last there. 

I remember that on one of our overnight trips to Delaware County, a lady left her 
purse on the Bookmobile. She phoned ahead to the next stop that we should leave 
it at the bank in Delhi. We stopped at a restaurant for lunch and I trotted down the 
street, carrying the purse by its strap-- a spectacle? 

In the early days we stayed at the Red Carpet Inn in Stamford. In addition to 
comfortable rooms, they had an excellent dining room with a super-special salad 
bar. We tended to overload our salad plates before getting the entree. 

Later, we stayed at Tate’s Colonial Motel in Grand Gorge. A Chinese restaurant 
opened nearby and we sometimes ate there. 

The first time we were there, the phone rang and the Chinese manager handed 
me the phone. A woman was wishing to make a take-out order, but neither person 
could understand the other I became the intermediary. 

Sometimes we drove to Prattsville in Greene County for our dinner as there was 
a very good dining room in an old country hotel. They also had good salads 

On the way home, I took Route 28 to Oneonta as I wished to get a cup of coffee 
and a serving of baklava, one of my favorite pastries. It was delicious. 
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Ad for Red Carpet Motor Inn. 
From “Village of Delhi, 1821-1971” 
Sesquicentennial Booklet. From 
Charles Decker Library. 
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Elizabeth E. Niblette was born near London, 

England, on Sept.15, 1831. She at some time 
moved to Jersey City, N.J. where she had a 
store. As a young, single woman, her status was 
rather unusual for her time. 

As a storekeeper, she advertised for clerks in a 
Binghamton newspaper. Two men who respond- 
ed to the ad were William E. Knox of Harpursville 
and Joseph A. Decker from Afton. Joseph was 
a brother of my great grandfather, Charles W. 

Decker. Joseph and Charles, then young boys, 
drove the livestock overland when the Deckers 
came to this farm from Jefferson, N.Y. in 1866. 

Joseph came back to Afton from Jersey City 
and bought a wooden building on Main Street. 

The building had been moved from Bainbridge 
where it was a toll house for the river bridge. The 
store burned in the Great Fire of 1884. It was re- 
built as a brick structure by Joseph Decker who 
later sold it to Morris J. Mudge who kept a gen- 
eral store there until he went into the feed busi- 
ness. It is now the Main Street Grill and Bakery. 

William Knox stayed in Jersey City and mar- 
ried the storepwner, Elizabeth Niblette. Finally 
they rented out the store and moved first to 
Centervillage and then to Harpursville. There they built the store on the corner of old 
Rte. 7 and Rte. 79 in the center of Harpursville. The “Williams’ Directory of Broome 
and Chenango Counties for 1889” lists “Knox, William E., Harpursville, furniture, far 
319 [acres]. The 1908 “Plat Book of Broome County” shows the store on the corner 
and the Knox residence with eight acres on the the land behind the store. 

My dining room drop-leaf table probably came from that store as I bought it from 
my great uncle, George Decker, who married Leonora Knox, daughter of William. 

The store, still in use, was later owned by Mr. Hagedorn as a general store. Today 
it is the Bread-n-Butter Country Store with an added ice cream stand. 

William E. Knox died in 1921 and his wife Elizabeth in 1898. They and other mem- 
bers of the Knox family are buried in the Nineveh Cemetery. They were members of 
the Nineveh Presbyterian Church. 



Elizabeth Niblette Knox, 
an Englishman who mar- 
ried William E. Knox of 
Harpursville. Picture from 
Knox album. Charles J. 
Decker. 
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Several years ago, Chuck Male loaned me diaries 
of some of his Farnsworth ancestors to copy for future 
reference. I checked through the diary of Jonathan 
Farnsworth to see what was happening on his farm in 
1861, the year of the outbreak of the Civil War and to 
see if there were any references to the war. 

I have tried to show what life was like in Afton. I 
have begun with the date April 14 when Jonathan 
writes “Bombardment of Fort Sumter began the 12 
inst. by Southern Rebels”. With the telegraph as the 
only source of long distance communication, it was 
two days before the news was published in area 
newspapers. 

Jonathan was the adopted son of John and Clarissa 
Stevens. They lived in the house still standing on 
Caswell Street just before the turn-off to Algerine 
Street. Jonathan married Lydia Johnston and the fam- 
ily members are buried in the East Side Cemetery. 

They were members of the Universalist Church. 

On April 16th, it is mentioned that Fort Sumter was 
evacuated by Union troops on April 13th. On the 20th 
there was fighting at Baltimore between Union troops 
and a mob, with some deaths. On April 27th, there 
was a military meeting at Bainbridge. On June 20th, 

Jonathan and his brother Thomas were in Addison, 

N.Y. From there they walked the nine miles to Corning 
where they took the express to Elmira to see the sol- 
diers. Enlistees took the Chenango Canal from Norwich to Binghamton, then the Erie 
to Elmira. From there they travelled to Washington to be assigned to duty. Perhaps 
the Farnsworth brothers knew some of those men. 

Travel was time consuming and tedious in those days. Jonathan took the stage 
from Afton to Oneonta at a cost of $1.50 and then $2.00 for a ride to and from 
Schenevus, provided by Mr. Wilkiins. 

Returning from Elmira on June 28th, Jonathan and Thomas took the night express 
for Binghamton and then the stage for Afton. The Erie Railroad was in operation, but 
the Albany & Susquehanna Railroad' had not yet been built. 

Farm life seems to have been going on as usual, not yet having been upset by the 
war, the draft, and the shortages. The Farnsworths were prosperous farmers. 

Jonathan died Feb. 15, 1900, and his wife Lydia died Nov. 30, 1908. 



Jonathan Farnsworth 
as a master of the Afton 
Masonic Lodge in 1865, 
1866, and 1867. Picture 
from the Afton Lodge 
No. 360, F. & A.M. Afton 
Historical Society. 
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This last week I learned of the deaths of three relations of 
my family. The deceased lived over a wide area and two of the 
funerals had already been held when I heard the sad news. 

The first death that I heard about was that of Jean Austin 
Boyce. Her brother Bill called me from Endicott. She was my 
first cousin on my mother’s side, the daughter of Sylvia and 
Robert Austin who lived next door to Earl Reiling on Rte. 7 
in Afton. For a short time, when a child, Jean’s family lived 
in a small house, now gone, at the comer of Decker Road and 
Route 41. 

Her father worked for Arthur Grover. Then for several years 
they lived in Woodridge in Sullivan County. World War II, 
they lived in Rhode Island. 

Jean graduated from Afton Central School in 1949. She and 
her husband Donald Boyce were married at the Afton Method- 
ist Church. I believe that Jean taught one year in Afton after 
college. She and Don both taught school in Chili, near Roch- 
ester. After their retirement they bought and sold antiques and 
showed their wares at the Armory Antique Show in Bingham- 
ton. Lately Jean lived in Rochester. 

Another death was that of Ruth Birdsall Quinones, sister-in- 
law of my brother Ray, whose wife was Mary Birdsall. Ruth’s 
family lived on her grandparents’ farm in Coventry, so she at- 
tended school in Harpursville, even though the family moved 
to Spring Street in Afton. Her parents were Raymon and Lois 
Birdsall. Ruth became a missionary in Puerto Rico. There 
she met her husband Jaime Quinones, a Presbyterian minister. He was at one time director of the 
Menaul School in Albuquerque, N.M. He survives Ruth. 

The third person who died was Lloyd Lawton, husband of my first cousin Linda Lee Clark 
Lawton. Linda’s parents were Marion and Harold Clark of Mansfield, Pa. Marion was also a sister 
of my mother. Linda grew up on the family farm near Mansfield with her brothers and sisters. I 
never knew the Clarks as well as other cousins as they lived further away. We did sometimes visit 
back and forth. I am the oldest cousin on my mother’s side and Linda is the next oldest. 



Jean Austin Boyce in 
front of the Decker home 
when she was a young 
girl. Photo from Charles 
Decker. 
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About two months ago, Michael Walker 
and a friend from Waterbury, Conn, had 
an appointment with me to ask about 
Mormon history in this area. They were 
not Mormons but were studying that re- 
ligion. They came to the Afton Museum 
first and then to my house, where I have 
my extensive collection of Mormon ma- 
terials which I have collected over many 
years. I suppose my interest in the sub- 
ject began when I acquired two mantel- . 
pieces from the so-called Mormon House 
which stood on the Afton Fairgrounds 
and was torn down in 1948. 

After spending about two hours look- 
ing through my files and having me pho- 
tocopy items of interest, the two men had to go. As they left, Mr. Wilbur told me 
that he was also interested in Jemima Wilkinson, who termed herself the Publick 
Universal Friend. I am familiar with her as I did a term paper about her when I was 
a student in the College of Agriculture at Cornell University. I believe that the paper 
was for Freshman English about 1948. 

One term of my freshman year I worked for Mrs. Edith Fox, curator of the Collection 
of Regional History, which was then in Boardman Hall, now gone, to make room for 
the newer Olin Library. My first paying library job was to sort papers and letters 
chronologically and to dust the shelves. Because of my acquaintance with Mrs. Fox, 
I was provided access to the Jemima Wilkinson Papers for my term paper. 

Jemima was born in Cumberland, R.l. in 1758. After having joined the Quakers 
with her family, she had some problems which resulted in her going into a trance. 
When she recovered, she was an entirely different person who called herself the 
Universal Saint. After establishing an entirely new religious society, which had sev- 
eral different headquarters over the years, she ended up in a large house near 
Keuka Lake. She arrived there in 1790 and was surrounded by her followers in a 
community separated from surrounding residents. She died in 1819. 

I told Mr. Wilbur that I would copy my paper for him, but could not find it. I did find 
the original hand-written draft which typed up in double space to make it easier 
to read for a presentation. Tonight I found the color snapshot taken when I visited 
Jemima’s beautiful home, many years ago. 

CORRECTION 

In the December 8 edition of the Tri-Town News, I made the statement that Lloyd 
Lawton of Mansfield, Pa. had died. That is an error for which I apologize. He is in 
poor health. — Charles J. Decker. 
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As Town Historian, I have been getting 
more and more requests for informa- 
tion. I seldom go anywhere but that I am 
asked questions. I also receive letters 
and phone calls, sometimes as many as 
three a week, about genealogy and local 
history. Sometimes it is easy to supply 
an answer, sometimes not. 

Last week I had a call from Dr. Larry 
Porter. He is a retired professor from 
Brigham Young University in Provo, Utah 
and a frequent visitor to Afton. He was 
asking for information about Hezekiah 
Peck, a Mormon convert from Afton, who 
was referred to as having been a lodge 
master in New York. The Masonic Lodges in Afton were not organized until the 
1850’s, after the Mormons had left this location. Area lodges had been shut down in 
1827 during the Anti-Masonic Era. I cold not find anything that was very helpful. 

This week, Dr. Porter called again to thank me. Apparently he found some useful 
information in the material I had sent. He also asked about Nan Hill, who wrote a 
paper with the title “The Beginning of Mormonism.” Her father, Marshall Hill, was 
the owner of the Afton Inn when I was in grade school. He also had a bookstore 
and was a collector of Mormon materials, some of which are in the Department of 
Manuscripts and University Archives at Cornell University. I will copy Nan Hill’s pa- 
per and information about her father for Dr. Porter. 

This week I had a call from Steve Mason from Coventry. In a recent flood, some 
planks from the old Coventry and Nineveh Plank Road were discovered after they 
were washed out and exposed. The Plank Road from Nineveh to Coventry was built 
in 1851-1852, an extension of the Delaware and Susquehanna Plank Road, built 
from Deposit to Bettsburg in 1850. Mr. Mason offered to give one of those planks 
to the Afton museum and one to the Coventry Museum Association. In return I will 
send to Mr. Mason a copy of my paper, “Plank Roads,” which I wrote about those 
roads several years ago. 

Our Afton Historical Society members sometimes ask for information for the files 
of the Museum. On Saturday, at the Afton Arts, Crafts, and Gifts Fair at the school, 
Nick Caldiero asked for copies of the indexes of cemetery records for Afton. I will 
photocopy those which I have. 



The layout of a plank road from Town 
Historian files. 
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In 1946, Raymond H. Yetter lived at 84 Chestnut Street 
in Binghamton. He kept an intermittent diary which dis- 
cusses a planned sale of his house. In December he 
gave a detailed account of his Christmas gifts and 
activities. 

Evidently, Christmas did not begin at Halloween time 
in those days. 

His first account of the holiday is when Christmas 
cards were addressed on Dec. 18. 

Dec. 23: Max (his wife) picked out a pink and blue 
dress for my present to her. Lee bro’t tree from 84 C. 

Dec. 24: Found a “Yankee Handyman” and carpen- 
ter’s square for her (Max) to give me. After getting home 
late from 84C (was then living at mother’s house) we put 
lights on our tree. Took Mother a small silvered tree. 

Dec. 25: 84C - Lee and Mad also there. Opened gifts 
rec’d by drawing names, and (I) got tools. I drew Louise’s 
and sent yellow towels and washclo’s. After dinner we 
finished trimming the tree and had our Xmas. I gave 
Max 2 plain dresses-pink and blue, shears, nail pol’, 

Odorono, shampoo, mes’g cup, gum, nuts, popcorn and 
licorice. I rec’d stock’g, comb, shave cream, lotion, den- 
tal cream, soap box, comb cleaner, popcorn, etc. Rec’d 
pair of sox from Mrs. Tompkins. We rec’d 6.70 from Mother Jacobs (part of 20.00 
we gave her to divide) 4.00 fr. Flo & Ev, and 5.00 from Dad. Rec’d green towels from 
Ruth & Emma, Slippers to Max from Kacuba (for use of phone). We got their baby 
slippers. By the drawing Louise sent Max a slip, John same to Madeline, Dad money 
to Mother, Mother Nat’l Geog. to John, Walt pajamas to Dad, Lee to Walt money, 
Joan and Jack pajamas to Dad, Nat’l Geog. to Mother, Mad tobacco pouch to Lee. 

Grace sent all glazed fruit, Flo oranges, Pete & Edna tree and fruit cake and to us 
plumb pud’g & pot holders. 

Christmas night we called on Aunt Flo & Edna. Flo gave us a small used aluminum 
roaster. 

The listing of gifts sounds very familiar to me. They were inexpensive, usable 
items that would not be returned to a store. I remember getting shirts, underware, 
and other wearables. This was common among my Cornell clasmates. I remember, 
about a year later, a girl saying she recieved “unnerwear”. 
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Ad from diary printed 
by Hills, McLean and 
Haskins, longtime 
Binghamton department 
store and printer of the 
diary booklet 
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On Christmas Day, Linda DeVona gave me some 
wonderful photographs which came from the home of 
her late parents in Chenango Bridge. Linda’s grand- 
mother, Lillian Decker Mckee, was born on Jul.30, 

1884 in the house where I live, so most of the pictures 
have a family connection. 

The most exciting is a large, framed, profession- 
al photograph of my house. On the back is written 
“1886 Chas. Decker” (Charles W. Decker), my great 
grandfather, who with his family came to this farm 
from Jefferson, N.Y. in 1866. The people in the fore- 
ground are Selah Decker, father of Charles, and his 
wife Mary Esther Hubbard. Next are Rachel Bevier 
and her husband Charles W. Decker, and two chil- 
dren, apparenty George and Frank Decker, children 
of Rachel and Charles. Their sister Lillian was only 
two years old and is not in the picture. 

I already have a photo of the house taken in 1880 
and there are some changes visible. A board fence 
is gone and the maple trees are larger, verifying the 
time lapse to 1886. In the doorway stands Rachel 
Bevier Decker and her sons George, age 8, and 
Frank, age 6. Lillian had not yet been born. 

In 1886, Selah Decker was a white-bearded old 
man. He died on Nov.1, 1900, and his wife Mary Esther died on Aug.18, 1888, so the 
date of the photo seems accurate. 

Another photo of interest to me is one of Libbie Saunders Hatch. I had never 

seen a picture of her, even though I had heard about her. She was from a large 
household of nine members counted in the 1875 Census of the Town of Colesville. 
Two, Clarence and Emmet, were males and the rest were females. As sometimes 
happened in such families, the young people were bound out to more prosperous 
people where food, clothing, and schooling were provided in exchange for work 
around the house and farm. 

This happened to Libbie Saunders, who was bound out to Rachel and Charles W. 
Decker. About 1905, the Afton Presbyterian Church published a cookbook in which 
are poems written by women who each earned a dollar to help finance a building 
expansion project. In her poem “Housekeeping”, Libbie tells of washing and ironing 
and peeling potatoes to earn her dollar. 



Libbie Saunders Hatch 
who was bound out to 
the Decker family as a 
young girl. Photo from 
Linda DeVona. 
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Looking through 
old family pictures 
brings back memo- 
ries and reminds us 
how much things have 
changed and continue 
to change. The ac- 
companying snapshot 
is a good illustration 
of such change. It was 
taken at Easter time in 
1949. 

I was then a 
Sophomore at Cornell 
University and at that 
time the Easter holiday 
was only for that week- 
end, not an extended 
spring break when 
many students now 
head for places like Daytona or Fort Lauderdale in Florida. I had brought my room- 
mates, Joe Bertino, from Queens, and Ames Filppone from New Jersey, home with 
me to enjoy Easter dinner cooked by my mother. My father owned a Studebaker 
Land Cruiser car of which he was very proud. The Studebaker Company no longer 
exists. In the picture, he is loading us up to go back to Ithaca and Monday classes. 
Becky Sutton, my mother’s sister, stands in the foreground. Joe, Ames and I all 
survive, but Becky and my father are long dead. Joe and Ames both became physi- 
cians and are now retired. 

The gas pumps for Sunoco were removed soon after my father’s death as were 
the signs for Sunoco and Kelly tires. The gas station is still in its old spot where it 
was built by my father in 1929. I recently had an offer from a collector of old cars to 
buy the gas station. 

The former Arthur Grover buildings across the road have also seen changes. The 
round-roofed white building has been moved up the road and now stands with the 
barns of Dale Grover. At least one of the unpainted buildings at far right is now gone. 
It was a granary where we used to play with my Grover cousins. 

Greg and Janet Rutler now own that homestead. 

One of the greatest changes has been for me. At the time of the picture, I was 
a student at the Cornell College of Agriculture. I ran the family farm for seventeen 
years after graduation. Then came along 1-88, which cut the farm in two, with no ac- 
cess for cattle. What to do? Luckily I received a study grant to go to Library School 
at Syracuse University, my mother’s Alma Mater. I was then age 42. Life was com- 
pletely different after that, but it was a very good and satisfactory change. 



Snapshot taken Easter weekend, 1949. Changes are 
noted in many aspects of the picture. From Charles 
Decker. 
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The Town Hall building and the home next door were built about 1869 by Daniel A. 
Carpenter. It later served as a clothing store. Picture from the Town Historian. 


The Afton Town Hall is the only brick business building which pre-dates the destructive fires of 
1884 and 1885. Most of the wooden structures which stood on both sides of Main Street were then 
burned. 

The Town Hall was erected by Daniel A. Carpenter who was educated at the Oxford Academy. After 
spending some time in Kentucky and Louisiana, he began business in Afton in 1854 as a general 
merchant with his brother-in-law, Daniel Carpenter. Daniel A. and Eli Shay bought out Daniel in 1859, 
but resold to Daniel after five years. 

In 1869, Daniel A. re-entered the business and it was probably then that the present structure and 
his house next door were built. In 1898, he was bought out by Moses Galpeer who had been a travel- 
ling pedlar before he settled down in Afton. He operated a clothing store for many years, during which 
Clarence Eldred, an Afton native, became his clerk. Clarence graduated from Afton High School in 
1904. Galpeer and Eldred became partners in the business and after Galpeer’s death, the store be- 
came Eldred’s Men’s Clothing Store. 

About 1939, after the death of druggist Henry Carr, across the street in the Masonic Block, Mr. 
Eldred moved his store into that building. Mr. Carr had started out as a clerk in the Carpenter store and 
also served several decades as Town Clerk, with his office in the back of his drugstore. Some of the 
furniture from there is now in the Afton Museum, thanks to Harriet Carr VanValkenburg. 

With the death of Henry Carr and the election of a new Town Clerk, space was needed to house the 
town offices. The present Town Hall was purchased from Linda Seely Carpenter, daughter-in-law of 
Daniel A. Carpenter, the original owner. It has been used for that purpose since. 

For many years, the Afton Hose Company had its meeting rooms on the second floor. Their sign 
was sand-blasted off from the front of the building when a clock was installed on the facade on the 
occasion of the Bicentennial of the Township of Clinton in 1986. 

In 2011, the building was formally named the Robert Dee Briggs Town Hall, in recognition of the 
faithful service of Mr. Briggs as Town Supervisor. 
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The men of Atton 
served willingly and val- 
iantly in the Civil War, 
which began on April 12, 

1861 with the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter by 
southern forces. Afton 
men joined up with sev- 
eral regiments, but after 
the fifth N.Y. Artillery the 
114th was the next most 
linked with Afton in the 
local area. A total of 156 
Aftonians filled these 
ranks. 

The 114th Regiment 
was recruited into 
ten companies from 
Chenango County 
and southern Madison 
County. Company “A” was recruited in Oxford, where Oscar Curtis, a young lawyer, 
was authorized to raise the needed troops. From there, meetings were held in Preston, 
Smithville, McDonough, Guilford, Bainbridge, and Afton. This was the first company to 
assemble at the Eagle Hotel in Norwich. 

Company “B” was recruited in Norwich by Jacob, S. Bochee. Again, meetings were 
held in neighboring towns to raise the required number of men. 

Company “C” was also recruited in Norwich where Titus Platt was authorized to raise 
a company. Another office was opened in Mt. Upton. Some of the enlistees were minors 
and did not have the consent of their parents, so additional men had to be found. 

Company “D” was organized in Madison County by Henry B. Morse. Again, meetings 
were held in several towns where many speakers urged on the enlistees. 

Company “E” was recruited in Greene by Capt. R. MacDonald. Again, meetings were 
held in Afton, Coventry, and Smithville. Rev. G.G. Donnelly of Afton helped sign up men 
from there and the vicinity. 

Company “F” was signed up in Sherburne and New Berlin. Capt. R.H. Alcott pre- 
sided in Sherburne and Adrian Foote in New Berlin. War meetings were also held in 
Columbus, Smyrna, and Earlville. 

Company “G” was recruited in Hamilton and Brookfield by Charles E. Tucker and 
Charles W. Underhill. Meetings were also held in other towns. 

Company “H” was raised in Bainbridge, Oxford and DeRuyter under Dyer D. Bullard 
of Bainbridge and Edwin M. Osborn of Oxford. 

Company “I” was recruited in Otselic, where J. Floyd Thompson was authorized for 
the work. Meetings were also held in neighboring towns. 

Company “K”, the final one, was organized in Cazenovia. Henry Ten Eyck presided. 
There was no Company “J”. 



The Eagle Hotel next to East Side Park in Norwich. 
Enlistees for the 114th Regiment of the Civil War gath- 
ered here. Picture from “Chenango County, A Look 
Back,” 1973. 
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Among old photographs from her parents’ house 
given to me for Christmas by my cousin Linda DeVona 
was one of Mortimer B. Slusser. The name Slusser was 
always familiar to me because Herschel Slusser, son 
of Mortimer, still lived on the next farm down the road 
when my grandparents were married. 

Herschel moved to Pleasant Avenue in 1906, just 
around the corner from the house which my grandpar- 
ents purchased in 1925 when they sold this farm to my 
father. My Decker grandparents were married in 1901, 
so they were neighbors on their farms. Even in the cem- 
tery, the Decker and Slusser lots are across the drive- 
way from each other. 

My grandmother’s dining room sideboard was pur- 
chased from Herschel Slusser. She also knew his 
daughter Helen, a schoolteacher in New Jersey, who 
had graduated from Afton High School in 1908. 

Mortimer B. Slusser was born in Columbia Co. on 
June 15, 1819. His wife, Ernoeline Ryder, was born in 
Schoharie County on Feb.1, 1816. They apparently met 
and lived there. According to the 1855 N.Y. Census, 
they had been in Afton 19 years. Their children were 

Wesley M., Susan E., Helen M., Louisa A., and Jane E. Their son Herschel was not 
born until 1856, so is not included. 

The 1869-70 Chenango County Directory shows that Mortimer owned about 85 acres 
on Great Lot 62, the same lot upon which the Decker farm lay. The 1882 school tax roll 
shows 90 acres with a real estate value of $3,000. In 1889, Herschel owned 108 acres 
and Mortimer 85 acres, but I believe that it was always the same farm. 

Herschel D. Slusser was born in 1865 in Dutchess Co. He moved to Schoharie Co., 
then to Church Hollow, then to Bettsburg. He married Mary C. Putnam who was born 
in 1861. In addition to being a farmer, Herschel was a school collector, a corporation 
collector, and a deputy mail collector. Mortimer died at the home of his son Herschell on 
Feb. 2, 1893, his wife Emeline died on Jan.15, 1892. Herschel died in 1923 and his wife 
Mary in 1917. They and other family members are buried in Glenwood Cemetery. 

The farm has passed through several hands and is now owned by William and Joan 
Schuldt. 


Mortimer B. Slusser, an 
early resident of pres- 
ent day Route 41, near 
Bettsburg. Photo from 
Charles Decker. 
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When visiting in Princeton, N .J. years ago, I stopped 
at the Bainbridge house, a one-time residence of 
William Bainbridge, for whom Bainbridge, N.Y. is 
named. Bainbridge is noted for his leadership against 
the Barbary Pirates and against England in the War of 
1812. The Barbary Pirates were from Mediterranean 
ports such as Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis. 

The Bainbridge house was the childhood home of 
Commodore William Bainbridge, born May 7, 1774. 

He had always wanted to follow the sea. His father, 

Dr. Absolorn Bainbridge, moved his family to New 
York City and tried to persuade his son to adopt a 
more scholarly interest, to no avail. 

He sent William back to Princeton to live with his 
grandfather, John Taylor, hoping that he could influ- 
ence the boy. 

At age 18, William was chief mate on a ship in the 
Holland trade. With an unusual tact and ability for his 
age, he was able to repress a mutiny on board. The 
next year he became captain of the ship. When the 
first mate was taken captive by an English vessel, 

Bainbridge retaliated within a week by taking a man 
from an English ship. 

At age 26, he was appointed as a captain in the U.S. Navy. He was captain of the 
George Washington which carried tribute money to the Dey of Algiers. This was for 
protection from pirates from Algiers. As he almost always did, he established friend- 
ships with officials of that city and with Moorish seamen. 

in 1803, while cruising off Tripoli on his ship Philadelphia , he was grounded and 
scuttled his ship rather than turn it over to the enemy. He and his crew were held 
prisoner for over 1 1/2 years. Even then, the prisoners were invited to the country 
seat of the Minister of State. 

In 1811, when rumors of war with England were circulating, Bainbridge urged the 
maintenance of the U.S. Navy. When war was declared on June 18, 1812, he be- 
came commander of the Constitution (“Old Ironsides”). He was wounded off the 
coast of Brazil during a battle with the British ship Java. On Feb. 13, 1813, on his 
return to Boston, he was honored by the citizens and received a gold medal from 
Congress. After declining health, he died on July 28, 1833, at age 60. 



Commander William 
Bainbridge, famous 
seaman and naval com- 
mander. Picture from 
National Portrait Gallery 
by E.A. Duykinck, no 
date. 
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At one time the Hyde name was very prominent in the 
area surrounding Afton, but today there is not a single 
Hyde listed in the telephone directory 
The “History of Chenango and Madison Counties” of 
1880 records that the first Hyde in the Town of Afton was 
Daniel, who came from Claverack, Columbia County, in 
1801. He settled in North Afton where he and his wife 
Clarissa Graham had eight children. They were married 
on Oct. 28, 1828. 

Some of the children moved to other areas. The sons 
and daughters also had large families and first names 
were repeated, so it is hard to sort out the generations. 

Apparently, Albert C. Hyde was a grandson of Daniel 
and the only child of Chauncey G. Hyde. Albert and his 
wife Delia were long-time residents of the village. 

Many of the early Hydes were members of the First 
Universalist Church and some are buried in the East Side 
Cemetery. In May of 1877, Albert and his family joined 
St. Ann’s Episcopal Church. They are buried in Glenwood 
Cemetery. 

Albert C. Hyde started out with George Landers before 
the 1860's as a manufacturer of firkins. Then in 1869 he 
began business as a druggist with Joseph Angell and continued for five years. As sole 
owner he advertised drugs, medicines, toilet supplies, lead, and oil. 

Eventually, his son Bert B. Hyde joined the business and continued until he sold out 
to Charles Goodwin. The business continued in the family for 70 years. The building 
is now the left side of Vincent’s Italian Restaurant. 

William E. Hyde conducted a nursery business and traveled around the Northeast 
selling his stock. The Afton Historical Society has several of his diaries. 

Bert Hyde married Miss Mamie Dutton of Bettsburg on Aug. 30, 1888 at a beautiful 
ceremony at her home. One hundred guests were served a wedding feast on small 
tables about the house and lawn. Every gift and its donor are listed. 

Bert’s son Neil lived in Chicago, but later moved to Afton with his wife and children. 
His son Benton was killed in W.W.II. Neil belonged to Afton Lodge 360, F.& A. Masons 
as did his father. He was president of the First National Bank, Postmaster, and a 
member of the board of the Afton Glenwood Cemetery. 

A.C. Hyde died Jan. 20, 1905, Bert died Jan. 19, 1939, and Neil died Sept. 6 1979. 
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Bert B. Hyde, 

longtime druggist in 
Afton. Picture from 
Afton Lodge 360, 
F&A Masons, Afton 
Historical Society. 
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Afton’s Civil War Monument is located in Glenwood 
Cemetery on what is called the soldier’s Lot. On the 
lot are buried two Civil War soldiers — Cyrus Lamb 
and Moses Tuttle. A third marker was placed on the 
lot in 2008 by the Afton Historical Society to honor 
Rodney Presho who was captured by Rebel forces 
and died at Salisbury Prison. 

The monument reads “In Memory of the Union 
Veterans of the Civil War, 1861-1865, erected by Eliza 
Girvan Tent No. 12, 1940.” Tent No. 12 was the lo- 
cal chapter of the Daughters of Union Veterans. This 
organization was a companion group to the Sons of 
Union Veterans, organized in 1881. Both had head- 
quarters in Springfield, III. The Afton Tent was active 
from 1924 to 1951. 

The Afton Museum Library has information about 
Tent No. 12, but no one has ever known who Eliza 
Girvan was. (Sometimes spelled Girvin). Recently 
Nick Caldiero who has been searching the Internet 
and has found some information. Eileen Patch, a Civil 
War speaker, has also been helpful. The 1860 Federal Census states that Eliza was 
living in Ward 9, District 1, in New York City. She was 24 years old, born about 1836 
in New York City. Her household included her parents, Thomas and Ltia (Letitia?), 
and brothers and sister, William, Mary, and Thomas, plus young Alfred Fastroy. 

In 1910 she was living at the Woman’s Relief Corps Home in Oxford. It is now 
the New York State Veteran’s Home. She was single. Her parents were born in 
England. Thirty other residents are listed by name as household members. In the 
1920 Census, she was still at the Home along with 100 other residents, almost all 
of them women. 

We don’t yet know why Tent No. 12 was named after Eliza Girvan. In response to 
correspondence from Eileen Patch, Nancy Karanski replied that “Tent names were 
historically from CW nurses or women that played an important part during the Civil 
War.” 

Perhaps in the future we will be able to learn more about the life of Eliza Girvan 
and how the Afton Tent No. 12 chose her name. 



Afton’s Civil War Monument 
in Glenwood Cemetery. In 
the picture are Irene Barr, 
Dorothy Tobey, Thelma 
Brown, and Lynnette 
Baciuska. Photo by Charles 
Decker. 
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The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine in 
New York City. Postcard from the collection of 
Charles Decker, printed by Alfred Mainzer, Inc., 
Long Island City, NY. 


Several years ago, in the 1960s, an in- 
terdenominational group of young people 
made a charter trip to New York City to see 
the sights and enjoy the lights about two 
weeks before Christmas. Our Greyhound 
bus picked us up in front of St. Ann’s 
Church. Chaperones were Rev. Richard 
Heaphy of the Presbyterian Church, 

Rev. and Mrs. Martin of the Afton United 
Methodist Church, and Charles Decker. 

Our first stop was to be the Cathedral 
Church of St. John the Divine at 110th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue. When we 
arrived at the George Washington Bridge, 
the bus driver stopped and said “Where do 
we go from here?” He was unfamiliar with 
New York City. I was the only person who 

had ever driven in the city, so I was elected to figure out the route to the Cathedral. After waiting a 
couple of times for double-parked cars to be moved on a one-way street we finally arrived there. 

St. John’s is the largest Gothic church in the world. It is the largest church of any type in the United 
states and second largest cathedral in the world. Its construction was begun in the late 1800s and was 
still not finished when we visited. No work is ever done until there is money on hand to pay for it. 

Officially, St. John’s is the Cathedral for the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New York. There is no 
parish membership, but visitors from all over the nation and probably the world attend its services. 
Unfortunately we were not there at the time of a service. The interior is best seen during the afternoon 
of a bright day when the sun streams through the beautiful stained-glass windows. When finished, 
if not already done, the central tower will rise 450 feet above the street. The nave will seat 10,000 
people. Several chapels surround the nave. 

Every year, at the time of the winter solstice, a special musical program is broadcast from the 
Cathedral on public radio to celebrate the event, on December 21 or 22. This is when the sun is 
farthest south of the equator. 

After this visit to the Cathedral, the group of 39 young people split up into groups of 13 with adults 
as guides. Each group chose what to do for the rest of the day, but that is a different story. 

Omitted from the caption last week: Howard Mills, the man at left of the picture of D.U.V. 
Monument. 
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Back in January, I heard some- 
one say that February would be 
a month of heavy snows as pre- 
dicted in the Farmer’s Almanac. 

It certainly has not worked out 
that way. There have been only 
light dustings of snow and above 
normal temperatures. Weather 
is hard to predict, especially in 
a publication printed before the 
winter begins. 

I remember a very warm 
December when I was younger. 

We always went to the home of my 
grandparents, Frank and Daisy 
Decker, for Christmas dinner with 
all of the family. On that particular 
Christmas Day, the temperature was 65 degrees and the grass was very green, most unusual. 

Usually we remember the heavy snows and the drifts piled up by the wind. The picture with this 
article is from the album of Daisy Decker, along with other snapshots dated 1926. The scene is on 
Orchard Street with the Fenner house on the right. Another snapshot shows a snowplow coming down 
the same street, pushing the deep snow to each side. One did not drive a car up the street that day. 

Other pictures, taken on Main Street, show the merchants and others shoveling the walks and 
making piles as tall as the people. Henry Carr stands with his shovel atop such a pile in front of his 
drugstore where Vincent’s Restaurant is now located. 

Another picture shows George Decker standing beside his store where Daly Drive now passes be- 
tween the Afton Inn and the row of brick buildings. The snow banks are almost as high as the horse he 
is holding by its halter. This was in 1911. 1 was born in 1926 during the severe weather of February. 

In the 1950s, when my brother Martin had just been discharged from the army, we decided to take 
a trip to Ann Arbor, Michigan, to visit my brother Ray and his wife Mary. It was Easter week in March. 
The night before we were to leave, there was a terrific storm with snow and wind. A car was blown off 
Route 41, just up the road from our house. We had misgivings about starting out, but decided to go. 
The snow became less as we went north to cross into Canada. There had been only ice there and it 
had melted by the time we travelled through. We did come upon foggy conditions on the way home 
through Ohio. 

Snow scenes are beautiful on Christmas cards, but the ordinary work and other activities are much 
safer with milder weather and clear roads. 



Orchard St. in Afton after a heavy snowstorm in 
1926. From Daisy Decker album. 
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M?ny years ago, I purchased from a neighbor several 
pieces of early 19th century furniture. Among them were 
six curly maple chairs with cane seats. After much use, 
the seats gave way and were put in the attic. I eventu- 
ally sold them at auction to a man from Franklin. 

At one time, I decided that they should be re-caned. 

I found out that Doris Graves of Norwich was giving 
lessons in caning during the summer at the home of 
Marjorie Prentice on the plains in the Town of Colesville. 

I signed up and attended the required classes. I com- 
pleted one chair except for binding the edges. The oth- 
ers never got worked on. 

I had always admired the art of caning and we already 
had several chairs with cane seats. My grandmother 
Bisbee and her two sisters, when girls, earned mon- 
ey caning chair seats for a factory near their home in 
Hollisterville, Pa. They took only the seats to their home 
to work on. The chairs were assembled at the factory 
when the caning was completed. Grandma Bisbee later 
taught Grandma Decker how to cane and she replaced seats in several chairs. Grandma 
Bisbee, however, was the expert and could complete a seat in a day, I was told. 

A two-page article, with pictures, about Doris Graves, appears in a booklet with the ti- 
tle “Folk Artists of the Southern Tier”, published by the Roberson Center in Binghamton, 
no date. 

Doris was born into a farm family and was used to hard work. She mowed hay with a 
tractor and also the brush which grew wild along the country road. In the evenings, she, 
her mother, and her brother would sit around caning chairs or weaving rush seats. Two 
would weave while the third person would read to them. After a while, they would switch 
activities. 

Doris finished her first chair when she was ten years old. Her grandfather on her 
mother’s side had been a cabinetmaker, so that is probably how the craft got started in 
the family. 

Doris enumerated her tools as an awl, needle-nose pliers, a sharp knife, and golf tees 
to peg the cane into the holes while weaving. 

She designs her own patterns for weaving cane which consists of horizontal, vertical, 
and diagonal strips of cane, which make a substantial seat when completed. 
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Sixty-five years ago next fall, I entered Cornell 
University as a freshman. I was a farm boy who had 
not been away from home very much except to visit 
relatives, usually overnight at the most. I took with 
me a suitcase, a brief case, and some clothes on 
hangers. Those were my possessions. I lived in the 
Alpha Phi Delta fraternity house on Stewart Avenue 
in Ithaca. Having been de-activated during World 
War II, it had just re-opened and had not enough 
members to fill the rooms. I finally joined the frater- 
nity in 1949. 

The picture accompanying this article is probably 
of a room in a fraternity house. With a magnifying 
glass, I could just make out the name Wesleyan 
on the framed banner over the desk at the right. 

Wesleyan University is in Middletown, Conn, and 
was founded in 1831 . It is a private college and is co- 
ed. The student body in 1976 numbered 1,938, but is 
probably much larger now. 

In the picture, the two room-mates have made the room homey with their per- 
sonal pictures and possessions. Possibly they were well-to-do and had travelled to 
Europe as there is a framed picture of the Eiffel Tower in Paris on the wall. Other 
pictures are of people, probably family and friends. The furnishings and clothing ap- 
pear to be from the early 20th century. 

The two men are clean shaven and quite formally dressed, with stiff collars and 
bow ties. The one on the left is wearing a vest under his jacket with a watch chain 
visible. They probably wore hats when out in public. They may have dressed the 
same way for classes in those days. I remember that one day Governor Dewey was 
visiting campus at Cornell. I was wearing jeans and went back to my room to change 
into something more dressy in case I met Mr. Dewey. 

A couple of years ago, when I accompanied Judy Poole to the graduation of her 
grandson at Wells College, I was amazed at the number of students and faculty 
members who sported beards and long hair. When I checked through my Cornell 
yearbook of 1951, 1 found fewer than five bearded men students. 



Two male students in 
their room at Wesleyan 
University in the early 
20th Century. Picture 
from Charles Decker 
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In 1978, an interesting calendar named “The Binghamton and 
Environs Amazing History Calendar” was produced by Elaine Lindy 
and Joy Kind. It is unusual in that every day has a picture and cap- 
tion. This copy is in the Afton Museum. 

Jan. 25: Two women were barred from membership in the 
Monday Afternoon Club because they showed pro-suffragist ten- 
dencies. 1915. 

Feb. 1 : The 21st District produced a record 10 million plus cigars 
in January. The manufacture of cigars was Binghamton’s major in- 
dustry from the 1870s to the 1890s. 1906. 

Mar. 20: Binghamton organizes the first Farm Bureau in the U.S. 

Its aim was to share practical skills with local farmers. 1911. 

Apr. 1 1 : Willis Sharpe Kilmer starts publication of the “Binghamton 
Press” in response to criticism from the “Evening Herald” 1904. 

May 5: The first Sunday movies are shown when the City Council 
sanctions the first steps from strict Sabbath keeping. 1919. 

June 18: Little girl who is bedridden hatches six eggs she has 
been incubating with the heat of her body. 1864. 

July 10: First Broome County contingent marches off to fight the 
Civil War. 1861. 

Aug. 1: The Triple Cities Traction Company makes the switch 
from streetcars. A funeral procession of outmoded cars, shrouded 
in black, proceeds on to buses. Court Street to the tempo of a dirge. 

1932. 

Sept. 11 : Triple Cities College is renamed Harpur College in hon- 
or of Robert Harpur, first Secretary of the Board of Regents and founder of Harpursville. 1950. 

Oct. 14: Binghamton Public Library opens its doors at its new home on Exchange Street, made 
possible by a grant of $75-000 from Andrew Carnegie. 1904. 

Nov. 7: First shovelful of earth is turned in Deposit for the Erie Railroad, planned to extend from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes. 1835. 

Dec. 16: First shipment of wonder drug penicillin reaches Binghamton in time to save life of 5 year 
old Raymond Brown. 1943. 

The last two pages feature the Landmark Society and five Binghamton hotels. 



Picture and caption 
for Dec. 23, 1978 from 
the “Binghamton and 
Environs Amazing 
History Calendar, 
1978” by Elaine 
Lindy and Joy Kind 
from Afton Historical 
Society. 
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The intersec- 
tion of Main and 
Spring Streets 
about 1913. 

Photo by Julian 
Campbell 
from Town 

Historian. 


Between 1911 and 1915, Julian Campbell of Binghamton took about 1,500 glass 
plate pictures of the Southern Tier of New York and northern Pennsylvania. His 
son, Bruce Campbell of Anchorage, Alaska, owned his father’s glass plates and 
had prints made. In 2000, he sent me 43 prints of Afton. Payment was made by an 
anonymous donor for the Afton Historical Society. 

It is interesting to see how Afton looked 100 years ago and how it has changed. 
This picture of the intersection of Main Street and Spring Street is a good example. 
At center is' the original Afton Bandstand built in 1876. On Thursday evenings, dur- 
ing the summer, the Afton Band gave concerts there while listeners gathered near- 
by to enjoy the music. In the days of the automobile, people parked their cars along 
adjoining streets and the honking of car horns was the applause. 

In 1941 the condition of the bandstand had deteriorated so that it was torn down. 
As a U.S. Bicentennial project in 1976, a replica was built with the design by Norman 
Davies as near as possible to the original. For several years it stood in Caswell Park 
near the school playing fields. In 2003 it was moved to its present location in Foster 
Park. It was dedicated there on Memorial Day, 2003. 

The white house to the left of the bandstand has also been moved from its original 
site to Sand Street. The Secor gas station and the Mertz gas station once stood on 
the site. Today, the Xtramart store and gas station is located there. The house is 
now the dark red one on the right, going up Sand Street, between Caswell Street 
and Academy Street. 

Horton Hardware, on the right, opened for business in 1906, owned by Clark 
Horton and his son Harry, now by the Gaydorus family. A large addition on each 
side has made the store look much different, but the entryway shown in the picture 
is still the same. 

The water line from Vallonia springs had been completed as evidenced by the 
fire hydrant. Electricity had not yet reached Afton as a kerosene street light still is 
in use. 

Automobiles were beginning to appear on the paved street, but the watering 
trough indicates that horse-drawn vehicles were still common. 
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Map of Afton showing possible area 
of the Middlebridge covered bridge 
of the early 19th century. The letter X 
marks the site of the Peck Mills and 
the lower end of Melondy Hill Road, 
possible crossings of the bridge. 

Map from the Atlas of Chenago 
County, 1875. From Charles Decker. 


You will not find a road sign designating the location of Middlebridge. Located on 
the East River Road between Afton and Bainbridge, it was the site of a covered bridge 
which existed from about 1830 to 1843. I find no record of what happened to the 
bridge. 

I have in my hands the record book of the business meetings of the Central Bridge 
Company. They start on Aug. 6, 1827 and continue until Feb. 5, 1842. Directors of the 
company, elected at the first meeting, were Nathaniel Benton, Sylvester Corbin, Isaiah 
Landers, Solomon Warner, and Ezra W. Corbin. Nathaniel Benton was President and 
Ezra W. Corbin was Treasurer. It was resolved that the seal of the company would be 
the representation of a horse. 

At the Sept. 23, 1828 meeting, the resolution was passed to raise $6.30 on each 
share sold to stockholders. On Oct. 1, 1828, a resolution was passed that the stock- 
holders should meet on the first Monday of each year. 

On Jan. 5, 1829, directors elected were Sylvester Corbin, Robert Harpur [Jr.], Isaiah 
Landers, Ansel Benton, and Ezra W. Corbin. Apparently the bridge was then open to 
traffic as they received $24.61 in tolls from the toll gatherer. Of this $5 was paid to B. 
Benton for tending the gate. 

On Jan. 4, 1830, a dividend of 50 cents was paid on each share. The directors 
met at the Toll-house. It was voted to raise $2.50 on each share in order to cover the 
bridge. This apparently had not been done before and it had remained an open struc- 
ture. In 1832, the dividend was only 2 cents per share. Miss Oldridge had become 
the toll gatherer. 

On Jan. 7, 1833, at the director’s meeting, $6.05 was paid for repairs~on the bridge 
and on Apr. 13 $1.50 was paid for “snowing” the bridge. I believe that it was customary 
to haul snow onto a covered bridge to make sledding easier in the winter. 

The final meeting is recorded for Feb.5, 1842, but no mention is made of the fate 
of the bridge. No map that I have seen shows the site of the bridge. It was most likely 
near the Peck Mills or where Melondy Hill Road joins the East River Road. Most of 
the stockholders lived in that neighborhood. By Charles J. Decker, Afton Town and 
Village Histroian. April 2012. 
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Daffodils in full 
bloom, with my 
double-trunked 
sycamore tree in 
the background. 
Photo by Charlie 
Decker. 


Gardening has begun early in this spring of 2012. For several weeks I have been 
cleaning off flower beds, raking up the winter’s debris, and disposing of the same. I have 
a large sycamore tree in the back yard and every time there is a strong wind, it sheds 
twigs and branches. I have even mowed some of the lawn already. I don’t remember 
ever having done that as early as April. 

I tell people that as a gardener I have a green thumb and brown knees. Much of the 
time I am down on my knees to get closer to my work. It is easier than bending over. My 
latest project has been to clean out a patch of gone-wild rose bushes. I believe that they 
are old-fashioned cabbage roses which came from my grandmother Daisy Hurd Decker. 
She, and my great-grandmother Rachel Bevier Decker before her, had had rose bushes 
in much the same spot. Rachel’s flower bed had roses with single pink blossoms and 
red, thornless stems. They have all disappeared now. 

Last week I spaded my vegetable garden, turning under some of last year’s leaves 
which I had bagged and put around the foundation of my house for insulation. My father 
called it “banking.” He put up boards on stakes, about a foot from the cellar wall, and 
filled the space with loose leaves. 

I had already cut off the old stalks and raked the leaves from the flower beds. The daf- 
fodils have been beautiful this year and are still blooming. Some of the bulbs are on the 
shady side of the garage and quonset hut, so blossom about two weeks later. I have a 
yellow and white vase in which I put them for church. 

There are also hyacinths, blue scillas, and grape hyacinths. The crocuses and snow- 
drops are long gone because of the warm season. My forsythia bush has been gorgeous, 
the first time ever. My spireas, not the bridal wreath which comes later, are loaded with 
their dainty white sprays. 

Spring brings extra work, but it is worth it With its signs of renewal. I am proud of my 
green thumb and brown knees. 
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One of the most useful books which I own is the 
“Stowell Genealogy: a Record of the Descendents 
of Samuel Stowell of Hingham, Mass.” It was writ- 
ten by William Henry Harrison Stowell in 1922 and 
was published by The Tuttle Company of Rutland, 

Vermont. I ran across my copy quite unexpectadly 
in St. Augustine, Fla. 

Its 980 pages are packed not only with informa- 
tion about the Stowell family, but also with all people 
connected with them. The Index of Persons extends 
from page 822 to page 980. The pages of just the 
last name Stowell extend from 926 to 963. So many 
local families are related to the Stowells that this is 
the first resource which I check. 

An important historical fact is the connection be- 
tween Josiah Stowell and Joseph Smith, the founder 
of the Mormon religion. It cites the 1880 “History of 
Chenango and Madison Counties, N.Y.” which states 
that “Josiah was an early settler on the Susquehanna 
River about two miles below Afton, that he went to 
Lanesboro, N. Penn in search of a supposed hid- 
den treasure, that he was accompanied by Joseph 
Smith, the founder of Mormonism, who had previ- 
ously worked for Josiah Stowell on his farm and in 
his saw mill.” (Facts not quite accurate). The for- 
mer Josiah Stowell farm is now the site of Reiling’s 
Garage. The farmhouse is now owned by Steve Glenn, a Mormon from Provo, Utah. 

Several years ago I bought a cabinet photograph of Fannie Pratt, sister of Charles 
Stowell. She married Myron Pratt in Yuba, Wisconsin. I found information about her 
on page 755 of the genealogy. She was of the ninth generation after Samuel, the 
original settler in America. I had also used the Pratt information in answering another 
inquiry. 

Recently I had a phone call from a woman in California who was researching the 
Williamson family, originally from New York State. She already owns a copy of the 
Stowell genealogy book, so had researched that. She was looking for a further con- 
nection to Elihu Stowell of Illinois, who with his brother Ebenezer was born in South 
Bainbridge in the first decade of the 19th century. I have not been able to find any 
connection with the Williamsons so far. 

Many times, I come to a dead end in doing research. Then, after becoming familiar 
with a name, it pops up unexpectedly. 



Photograph of Fannie 
Stowell Pratt, a Stowell 
cousin who lived in Yuba, 
Wisconsin. Purchased lo- 
cally by Charles Decker. 
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Last week, during a 
quick stop at the Afton 
Museum, I spotted a note 
for me concerning a let- 
ter to George Root. Quite 
often, Nick and Wendy 
Caldiero, while sorting 
and cataloging materi- 
als, run across items and 
people with whom they 
are unfamiliar. I knew the 
Root name, so looked it 
up in my reference col- 
lection. I even had a Root 
file with two letters. One 
was addressed to George 
Root and contained ad- 
vertising from Morgan 
Brothers, listing all of their 
merchandise for 1909. This George Root was probably the son, as George Sr. had 
died earlier. The other letter was addressed to Mrs. Frances Root Duffy, a daughter 
of George, from a friend in India. 

In the directories of 1869, 1889, and 1902, George Root is listed with a Nineveh 
address, although he lived in Afton. He was a farmer with 5' cows and 75 acres in 
1902. The 1869 Directory of Broome and Chenango Counties says that his farm 
was on Great Lot 36, so the location is easily found on Route 7 between Afton and 
Nineveh. It is between the Josiah Stowell place (Reilings) and the Hezekiah Stowell 
place (the former Nesbitt farm). The present owner is William McManus. 

The Root home is clearly shown on maps of 1855, 1863, and 1875. 

When the railroad overpass was built in the 1920s, the tracks were raised so 
they are on about the same level as the upstairs windows of the fine, old early 19th 
century house. Once lived in by the McManus family, it is now vacant because of 
the closeness to the tracks. A new home and a complex of other buildings occupy 
the property. 

The 1855 census lists the occupants of the household as George Root, age 36; 
Mary Root, age 34; Homer Root, age 9; Mary J. Root, age 7; and Frances Root, age 
5. All were born in Chenango County. Sarah and George, Jr. must have been born 
after the census was taken. All members of the Root family, except for George Sr., 
joined the Nineveh Presbyterian Church from 1858 to 1874. 

George Root died at his home on Nov. 24, 1903 at age 85. His wife Mary died on 
Nov. 6, 1915 at age 93. They are buried in the Nineveh Presbyterian Cemetery. 



The George Root home shown on the map of the“Atlas 
of Chenango County” for 1875. From collection of the 
Town Historian. 
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Zenas Tarble, born in Sanford on Feb. 25, 1841, was later a resident of 
Afton and lived across the street from the present Jack Bolster Community 
Center. He had a meat market in the basement of what is now the Main Street 
Grill and Bakery. 

Tarble was a veteran of the Civil War. He was enrolled as a Private in Co. E 
114th New York State Volunteers on Aug. 12, 1862. He was described as six 
feet tall, complexion light, eyes blue, hair brown. He was discharged on June 
8, 1865 at Washington, D.C. 

While serving in New Orleans, he was sick from Sept. 10, 1863 to Oct. 31, 

1864. He returned to his Company on Nov. 19, 1864. Hanford Rowe, also from 
Sanford and in the same Company and Regiment, was sick for two years. He 
had duty in a U.S. Hospital. He wrote to Zenas from a Baltimore Hospital on 
Aug. 21, 1863 desribing that his work was difficult, but no more so than any 
other army duty. He inquired about the health of Zenas who would still have 
been sick. Perhaps had met in a hospital to know that each was ill. 

Apparently Zenas was receiving a pension of $15 per month. On June 27, 

1890 he applied for additional pension. Druggist Albert C. Hyde was a Notary 
Public who recorded Tarble’s request and stated that “Tarble came in and 
said he had been stooping over, picking up a stone and felt someting give 
way — gave him pain.” Mr. Hyde testifies to Tarble’s good character, saying that he is “ a man of good 
habits and his hernia could not have been caused by any vicious habit or habits.” This statement 
was made in the law office of George Haven, another Civil War veteran. William Partridge, James 
0. Beatman, Theron Reed, Delos Van Woert, Theodore Willey and other Afton officials made similar 
statements about his character. 

The last pension payment of $50 was made on June 4, 1924, three years after Tarble’s death, with 
the statement that date of death is not known. 

Zenas was married, after his discharge, to Mary Chaffee on Nov. 12, 1867 by Rev. W.W. Andrews of 
the M.E. Church. In 1880 the couple lived in Norwich where Zenas was Sheriff of Chenango County. 

In Afton he was a charter member of Vanderburg Post of the G.A.R. Several times he was delagate 
to encampments of that body in various cities of New York State. 

Mary Tarble died on Oct. 8, 1908 and Zenas on June 6, 1821. They are buried in Glenwood 
Cemetery. 



Zenas Tarble, 
a Civil War vet- 
eran. He was 
later a resident 
of Afton. Photo 
from Town 
Historian. 
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On a postcard mailed on May 27, 1909, Maude Falls of 
Afton wrote to Mrs. Charles Martin of Otego that “We are 
more than proud of our new school building." The square 
brick structure pictured on the card had been completed 
in 1908. It replaced the old wooden Union School and 
Academy which had been built in three stages between 
1870 and 1883. The architect of the new High School 
was T.l. Lacey & Son of Binghamton. 

Just within a week or so, a large oak tree by the Sand 
Street entrance to the original school, was cut down. I 
remember that tree as still being a young one when I 
was in school. I graduated in 1943, so that was 69 years 
ago. It must have been planted there at the time that the 
building was completed. 

Many other changes have taken place within my 
memory. The old addition on the right side of the original 
school was almost brand new when I started school in 1931 .The High School had become Afton 
Central School by then and the first school bus had been purchased after my first year. My father used 
to drop me and my cousin, Jeanette Grover, off at school when he took the milk to the creamery in the 
morning and her mother picked us up after school. 

The site where the old Union School and Academy had stood was re-graded and became the play- 
ground where students spent their recess periods in good weather. Fred (Tubby) Crane was involved 
with recess and sports during my whole 12 years in school. 

A new elementary wing with swimming pool was another change made in the 1960s. The school 
population had increased so that, instead of two grades to a teacher in the 1920s, now there were two 
or three sections for some grades. This required more teachers and more classrooms. A cafeteria, 
which didn’t exist when I was in school, now provided food service during school hours. In the 1930s 
and 1940s, we brought our lunch pails and ate at our desks or in the auditorium. Sometimes we would 
switch sandwiches. 

When the present main entrance and additional classrooms were built after 2000, all of what was 
brand new when I began school was torn down to make room for the new. A new gymnasium and 
auditorium accommodate sports and entertainment activities. 



The original Afton High School 
building erected in 1908. The tree 
to the right of the side entrance 
was recently cut down. Postcard 
from Town Historian 
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On Armed Forces Day, May 19, the Afton and Old Onaquaga Historical 
Societies joined to honor the four Rowe brothers who served in the Civil 
War. They were the four oldest sons of Henry and Celina Smith Rowe. 

In order of birth date the brothers were Seymour, 1830, Deloss, 1832, 

Hanford, 1834, and Homer, 1837. Seymour and Deloss are buried in Perch 
Pond Cemetery while Hanford and Homer are buried in Afton Glenwood 
Cemetery. All four died in the first decade of the 20th century. 

The program began at Perch Pond Cemetery with a turn-out of about 
30 people, about half of them descendants of the Rowe brothers. A brief 
ceremony honored Seymour and Deloss. Flowers and flags were placed 
on each grave and a rifle salute was fired by Harlan Mills and Al Stewart, 

Civil War re-enactors. Seymour, who married Mary A. Johnson, was a 
member of Co. C, 97th Regiment, Infantry. According to Civil War history, 
men joined that regiment in Hamilton, Herkimer, and Lewis Counties. 

Apparently the Rowes came to Perch Pond about 1850. The family origi- 
nally came from Wales. Seymour was a state officer in the G.A.R. 

Deloss Rowe, born at Sidney Center, married Polly Seward. He en- 
listed at Afton in Co. E, 114th Regiment, N.Y.S. Volunteers on Aug. 12, 1862. He transferred to 29th 
Co., 2nd Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps on Sept.16, 1863. He was mustered out at Fort Monroe, 
Va. According to his obituary, he died at home on Perch Pond Hill. He suffered a disability due to 
chronic diarrhea. 

At Afton Glenwood Cemetery, Hanford and Homer Rowe were honored in a similar ceremony. 
There beside Hanford’s large monument, the attendees could sit in the shade of two large evergreens 
planted many years ago by the Rowe family. 

Hanford married Cornelia Applington just before the war. He enlisted in Co.E, 114th Regiment N.Y.S. 
Volunteers, as did Deloss, on Aug. 13, 1862, in Afton. He was absent sick for two years, but served 
as a nurse in a U.S. Hospital in Washington, D.C. He died at home on Pleasant Avenue in Afton. He 
received a pension for disability due to rheumatism. 

Homer Rowe was born in Sidney. He enlisted in Co. H, 49th Mass. After the war he lived in Kansas 
and Wyoming before moving to Afton in 1899. He was a carpenter. His wife survived him but is not 
buried here. 



Hanford Rowe, one 
of the four brothers 
who served in the 
Civil War. 
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Driving along our highways during late May this year 
provides a treat for the eyes. Everything is different 
shades of green and the shrubs and plants are bursting 
with color. I have been to Sidney, Norwich, New Berlin, 
and Binghamton in the last week and all roads have the 
same colorful accents. 

One of the most attractive wildflowers ranges from white 
to purple in color. I think that my Grandmother Decker 
called it sweet rocket, but Linda Devona’s computer calls 
it dame’s rocket. It is especially spectacular as it grows 
in large patches along the highway rights-of-way. It also 
grows around my outbuildings and an occasional clump 
comes up in my flower beds. In some states it is outlawed 
as an invasive plant. It makes handsome bouquets when 
mixed with other flowers of harmonizing colors and with 
green ferns as accents. I have made such bouquets for 
church. 

Another colorful bloomer is the rhododendron which is 
a cultivated shrub. This is especially noticeable around 
houses, usually against a porch. These are usually a dark pink or purple, and be- 
cause of their great size, make a long-lasting, colorful display in a yard. 

A bright yellow flower is the buttercup which is often found in patches near the 
dame’s rocket. The spring greenery sets off these wildflowers. 

One shrub which is lacking in blossoms this year is the familiar lilac. I have both 
white and purple lilac bushes and neither one had a single blossom. I attribute that 
to the alternating warm and frosty nights of this spring. I had to use other flowers for 
bouquets for the Armed Forces Day program which honored the four Rowe brothers 
who all served in the Civil War. 

The greens of trees and shrubs along the highways vary from a very light green 
to a medium shade and then to the dark color of pines and spruces. The poplars 
stand out with their grayish color, especially since so many of them have blown over 
during the winter winds. 

An unusual shade is the gray-green of a field of rye just across from the Rutler 
home on Dale Grover’s property, another shade of green. Soon his just emerging 
corn will make another shade of green. 



Dame’s rocket or 
Hesperis matrona- 
lis, which beauti- 
fies the countryside 
along our high- 
ways. Picture from 
Wikipedia, the free 
encyclopedia. 
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I have been watching a crop planted by Dale 
Grover near my house. It is rye, with which I am 
not familiar except as the answer for the clue “deli 
bread” in crossword puzzles. At first I thought that 
the rye plants were just weed grass, but found out 
from Dale that he had planted it last fall. At first it 
was dark green like regular grass, but now it has 
headed out and is a beautiful gray-green. It is about 
my height, 5’/2 feet high, which is about average 
for the crop in this country. The heads have long 
awns or bristles. Rye will grow on poorer or sandy 
soils where wheat does not do well. It will even 
produce well in European and Asian areas close 
to the Arctic Circle. It is usually sown in August or 
September and is harvested the next season. It makes good grazing for sheep in 
fall and spring. Rye is not as palatable as wheat for cattle when mixed in a grain 
ration. 

As a feed, rye consists of bran, middlings, and red dog flour. Only 15 to 25% of rye 
should be contained in a feed mixture for dairy cows, beef cattle, and sheep. Too 
large amounts can cause digestive disturbances. Cow’s milk tends to have a strong 
flavor from rye feed. It is not recommended for swine at all. 

Rye, whose botanical name is Secale cereale, is a principle cereal in northern 
Europe, where poorer soil conditions do not allow successful wheat crops. It is 
used mostly in bread-making, but does not contain as much gluten as wheat so 
the dough does not rise as easily. It also has a darker color. Black bread, made in 
Eurasia with only rye flour, is really dark in color. In this country, rye flour is mixed 
with wheat flour. It is what is in BLTs sold at delicatessen shops. 

Rye straw is fibrous and tough. In other countries it is used for mattresses, thatch- 
ing of roofs, and also in the manufacture of hats and paper. It is the tallest and 
strongest straw of the small grains. 

Ergot is a disease which affects rye. It replaces the kernels with horn-like blackish 
bodies several times longer than the normal grain. This infected grain is poisonous 
to humans and animals. Doctors have discovered a drug made from ergot which is 
effective in treating certain ailments. 



Head of rye 
with long awns. 
From “The 
Golden Age 
of Homespun” 
by Jared 
VAnWagenen, 
Jr., Cornell 
University 
Press, 1953. 
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Hanging on the railing surrounding my stair well is a Navajo 
(also spelled Navaho) rug given to me by my grandmother, 

Daisy Hurd Decker. It is in colors of brown, tan, red, and 
gray with a geometric design. It measures about three by 
five feet. It was bought by my grandmother in the 1930s on a 
western trip on which they were joined by Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Bennett, friends from Windsor. I believed they reached San 
Fransico and they also visited the Petrified Forest as they 
brought back pieces of petrified wood which they later gave 
to my nephew Mark Decker. 

The Navajo Tribe is the largest Indian tribe in the United 
States. Its reservation is the largest of its kind and covers 14 
million acres. About 1,000 A.D. the ancestors of the modern 
Navajos migrated from Alaska and Canada. The Pueblos, 
already living in Arizona, taught them to raise crops. In the 
1600s they began to raise sheep, but early white settlers be- 
gan to establish ranches on Navajo lands. The Indians fought 
to drive them away. U.S. Army troops, led by Kit Carson, de- 
stroyed farms and homes and about 8,000 Indians to march 
to Fort Sumter in New Mexico. Thousands died in this “Long 
March” and in prison. In 1868, it was finally agreed that the 
Navajos should be settled on a reservation and this was done. 

The reservation covers parts of Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. The Navajos 
have become one of the country’s wealthiest tribes. About 100,000 of 140,000 of 
them live on the reservation. Many of them live in traditional hogans built of earth 
and logs and many still practice the tribal religion. They are farmers, sheep ranch- 
ers, engineers, miners, teachers and technicians. Businessmen own coal mines, 
electronics firms and lumber mills. Apparently they have a quite stable modern 
economy. Craftsmen weave wool blankets and rugs and make turquoise jewelry. 
They established Navaho Community College, the first college owned and operated 
by Indians. 

Now that I have researched this article, I can look at my rug and think of the re- 
markable advances the Navajos have made over the centuries. 



Traditional Navajo 
rug weaver. Picture 
postcard dated 
on back August 3, 
1951. From Charles 
Decker collection. 
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On June 24 I will be preaching to the 
congregation of the Afton Presbyterian 
Church as a member of that congrega- 
tion. As we have no pastor, we depend 
mostly on certified lay preachers, but 
there are not enough of them to serve 
all of the small churches every week. 

I will be using a sermon which I de- 
livered on the evening of May 7, 1950 
for the Westminster Vesper Program 
at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Ithaca while I was a student at Cornell 
University. What this is all leading to is 
the subject of handwriting. In this man- 
uscript, my handwriting is quite legible, 
with well-formed letters and ample 
spacing. I just typed it with double 
spacing to make it even more legible with my aging eyesight. 

I just came across three booklets on handwriting. The earliest is “The Centennial 
Copy, Exercise and Composition Book” published by Crider & Bro. of York, Pa. It 
belonged to Mr. J.J. Lehman. It has 17 pages of 19 lines each. Each has the same 
sentence repeated on each line as a practice to improve one’s handwriting. The first 
page says “Command your hand to guide your pen.” 

The second booklet is “Rational Slant Writing Speller,” published by Hinds, Noble 
& Eldredge of Philadelphia in 1909. It is arranged for writing individual words for 
checking the spelling and also the handwriting. Both small and capital letters ap- 
pear as the headings on the pages. There are two columns to a page with fifteen 
lines. At the bottom are five lines for dictation. This booklet has never been written 


Ovals and push-pulls used as hand- 
writing practice in the Palmer Method. 
From the Palmer Method booklet of 
Charles Decker. 


in. 

The third booklet is “The Palmer Method of Business Writing” by A.N. Palmer, 
published in several cities in 1936. This is a revised edition, but it is the writing meth- 
od which I was taught in my early school years, which began in 1931. I remember 
especially doing the ovals and push-pulls for practice in Miss Marion Moat’s second 
grade. Very specific directions are given for body posture, the position of the hands, 
and the placement of the paper. Left handedness was allowed. There are 171 differ- 
ent penmanship drills in the booklet. 

Later, when I was in fifth grade, Irene Reiling, our teacher, did not use the Palmer 
Method, so I adopted some of her letter shapes as they seemed easier and faster 
to me. 
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About two years ago I was looking for a notebook in 
a closet when something fell off a shelf onto my foot. 
This packet, tied with string, contained the programs 
for Sunday services which I had attended while a stu- 
dent at Cornell University from 1947 to 1951. I usu- 
ally alternated between Sage Chapel on the Cornell 
Campus and the First Presbyterian Church in down- 
town Ithaca. 

At the church, Dr. Walter A. Dodds was Pastor. I had 
known him as a staff member at Summer Conference 
at Wells College in 1941 and 1942. His son Josiah 
was my classmate in the College of Agriculture. 

Sage Chapel had noted guest preachers each 
week. One was Toyohiko Kagawa who had been a 
classmate of Rev. Clifford Webb at Auburn Seminary. 
He preached in Afton one Sunday in the 1940s as 
a guest of Mr. Webb. Another speaker was the Rev. 
Dr. Leon Bouton who was a Methodist minister in 
Susquehanna, Pa. when my mother was a girl. She 
boarded at the Bouton home while she was a stu- 
dent at Syracuse University. I also remember Joshua 
Loth Liebman, the first Rabbi ever to speak at Sage 
Chapel. A Bookmobile patron from Fleischmanns 
once told me that she named her son after him. He 
wrote the book “Peace of Mind.” I had some kind of 
connection with several of those preachers. 

The most important item in that packet was a sermon which I had preached on 
May 7, 1 950 at a Westminster Vesper Program held at the First Presbyterian Church. 
Each Sunday evening, the Westminster Fellowship met at the church for supper and 
a brief worship service. A student led the meeting each week. My topic was “Jesus’s 
Teachings About God." 

I used the same 62 year old sermon at the Afton Presbyterian Church on June 24, 
2012. At first, I had second thoughts about using it, but after comparing it to what 
we have been studying in our Adult Sunday School Class, I decided that it was still 
appropriate today. Gerry Matthews was Lay Reader and helped with the service 
which turned out to be well accepted by the congregation, which at present has no 
installed Pastor. 

I have not studied to be a Commissioned Lay Pastor as have several members of 
our church. I was fortunate to find that sermon and have it well received. 


Front entrance to the 
First Presbyterian 
Church of Ithaca. 
Drawing by Zoltan 
Kovacs in “First 
Presbyterian Church 
of Ithaca,” 1974. From 
Charles Decker 
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As I write this article, a chipmunk sits on my front step. Sometimes he has all four 
paws on the cement and sometimes he is sitting up on his hind legs. He is not easily 
frightened away and, when I make chirping noises or soft whistling sounds, he sits 
quietly looking at me. 

My concrete steps, now over 110 years old, have settled away over the years so 
that the chipmunk can run into the crack and under the porch floor. Also, he some- 
times sits on a flagstone outside my rear dining room window or in the eavestrough 
above it. Right now he seems to be nibbling on something held between his paws. 

Chipmunks are rodents from the same family as squirrels and woodchucks. I don’t 
see many squirrels on my property, but when I was in Syracuse attending Library 
School, there were many of them in the neighborhood where I boarded. Black squir- 
rels were quite plentiful there and in the winter they gathered on chimney tops to 
keep warm. The gray and black squirrels did not get along well with each other. One 
day I saw gray squirrels chasing black squirrels out of the garage which I rented. 

The black squirrels were quite friendly to humans. They stayed quite close as I 
walked down Ackerman Avenue. One day there were several near the sidewalk, so I 
stopped and made my chirping and whistling noises. Suddenly one of them ran over 
to me and up the outside of my pant leg to my waist. It startled me as I didn’t know 
how much farther it would climb. I suppose that the animal was looking for food. 

Woodchucks are a different matter as they can be quite de- 
structive. In May I bought tomato plants for my garden. The 
next morning, after I had planted them, they had all been 
eaten off. I have often seen a large woodchuck between 
the barn and the garden and there is a hole back of the 
barn. 

I remembered having placed tin cans and lids on a cord 
stretched between two posts to keep away animals in the 
past. It worked when I replanted tomatoes. 

I enjoy the chipmunks and squirrels but have little affec- 
tion for the predatory woodchuck. 
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In just a few years, a village’s 
Main Street can change consid- 
erably. Even since the accompa- 
nying picture was taken, much 
change can be seen. The brick 
buildings which appear were all 
built after the Great Fire of 1884, 
but their occupancy is quite differ- 
ent from what it was 127 years ago 
when the debris was cleaned up 
and the new buildings erected. 

The space between build- 
ings has changed also. Railroad 
Avenue, between what is now the 
Main Street Grill and Bakery and the then Afton Pharmacy, was actually used to 
drive to the rear of the businesses. In the 19th century a newspaper article in the 
Afton Enterprise celebrated the making of a walkway from Main Street down this 
alleyway to the D.& H. Depot where sometimes three passenger trains a day, each 
way, stopped to discharge and take on passengers. Before the common use of 
telephones, friends and relatives sent postcards announcing the day and time that 
they would be arriving in Afton. 

Between the two parts of the Afton Pharmacy, under the first circle on the sign, 
was another alleyway. Originally the left hand building housed the Hyde Drugstore. 
Later it was owned by Charles Goodwin, who joined the left and right hand sections 
of the first floor to make a larger space for more varied merchandise. I remember 
delivering coal to the right hand section. Neven Schultes had to back the truck in 
to the coal window, with just room enough not to get wedged into the narrowing 
space. 

For many years, the right hand portion was a store, at one time Lord and McHugh. 
In my youth it was the Post Office until the new, present building was erected. Today, 
the two buildings, plus the old Henry Carr Drugstore, contain the large Vincent’s 
Restaurant. Various apartments, a dentist office, a law office, and the Masonic 
Lodge have occupied - the upper floors. 

Today we miss having a drugstore. One has to drive to Sidney, where the nearest 
pharmacies are located, if one wants to get a prescription filled. However, Afton is 
quite fortunate to have all of its storefronts occupied, which is not the case in many 
villages even larger than ours. 



Part of Afton’s Main Street as it looked just 
a few years ago. Photo by Charles Decker. 
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The week of July 7 to July 14 was one of reunions. I have been able to 
see and visit with a number of friends and relatives. 

On July 7, Jenny and Dale Grover held a gathering for the Grover and 
Brotzman families. Dale’s mother, Doris Stone, was a Brotzman. The 
event was held in Dale’s spacious machine shed, which was fortunate as 
it rained for a while. There were people of all ages present. Some of the 
children’s activities were entertainment for the adults. 

On Wednesday morning, my brother Ray and his wife Mary Birdsall 
Decker picked me up and drove us to Grantham, N.H., where my sister 
Sylvia and her husband Clint Quackenbush live. They had recently moved 
to a new house in a development surrounding a small lake. It is strictly 
controlled to preserve the natural beauty of the area. No trees may be cut 
along the shore and no boat ramps may be built from houses to the shore. 

There is a small marina where boats and canoes may be kept. The view 
from the lake surface is un-marred by buildings. 

We stayed two nights in my sister’s spacious home. My brother Martin 
and his wife, Martha Dunne Decker, from Narragansett, R.l. joined us 
there. This was the first time that we had all been together in some time. 

We had a marvelous time recalling incidents from our youths and catching 
up on more recent events. Some things we had never heard told before. 

Sylvia, although she is now partially blind from a mistake in eye surgery, 
was surprisingly efficient in entertaining her guests. She even joined us in a card game that Martha 
suggested. It turned out to be fun, even though none but Martha had ever heard of it before. I even 
got a high score. 

On Thursday we went on a tour of the development. We had lunch at the Community Center which 
adjoins a swimming area where mostly children were enjoying the water. The lunch area had a walk- 
up window for ordering and our trays were brought to our table. The friendly waitress brought us extra 
treats. 

On Saturday night we all attended the annual reunion of the Afton Central School Alumni Association 
at the Silo Restaurant. Mary’s sister Lois Mae Oswald and brother David Birdsall were also there and I 
met several old acquaintances. I received a certificate as a member of the earliest class of 1943. 



Raymond F. Decker, 
who, with his wife, 
Mary, were my hosts 
on my trip to the home 
of our sister Sylvia 
in New Hampshire. 
Photo from Charles J. 
Decker 
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Fire damaged these buildings on Main Street in 1914. The right hand one was razed. 
The left hand one survived until the old Village Hall was torn down in 1971. 

Picture from Town Historian. 


Old newspapers, clippings, and photo-copies can be a rich source of information 
for anyone researching historical data. For about two months I have been working 
on the 2013 edition of the Afton Historical Society’s annual calendar. The subject is 
“Disasters.” Included are fires, floods, train wrecks, car accidents, and drownings. It 
has been difficult to find dates, correct information, and pictures. 

However I was fortunate in having kept some “junk files” which are providing just 
what I need. The Afton Historical Society also has copies of old newspapers. Having 
been the collector of the old "Afton Enterprise” papers for microfilming over 25 years 
ago, I have the originals from 1880 to 1969. They were returned to me after having 
been copied by Bell & Howell of Wooster, Ohio. 

In addition, I have twelve file folders of clippings sent to me by various people. 
Some of them are from newspapers from other towns. One of the most used of 
such papers is the account of the Great Fire of 1884 which destroyed the greater 
part of Afton’s business section on the east side of Main Street. This was reported 
in the “Bainbridge Republican” in great detail, with a drawing of the location of all 
buildings burned. 

“The Sidney Record and Bainbridge News” of Jan. 12, 1966 reported the train 
wreck of 42 freight cars of the D.& H. at the West Main Street crossing in Bainbridge. 
This newspaper was preserved at the Afton Historical Society and had originally 
been delivered to Milton Van Valkenburg. 

Some events I could remember, but could not put a date on them. One was the 
fire that destroyed the McDowell and Walker feed store, formerly Mudge’s. "The 
Evening Sun" of Norwich reported it on Dec. 1, 1975. Another was the fire which 
burned the Grand Union Store on Main Street in Afton. It was reported in the "Trii- 
Town News” of Nov.26, 1969. Without these clippings and newspapers I could not 
have put exact dates on the disasters. By reading the stories, I was able to present 
accurate information. I cannot use pictures from newspapers for the calendar as 
they do not copy well. Unfortunately, I could not find some of my own photographs. 
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On July 28, I attended the reunion of the Decker Family at 
Kellystone Park. I am not a member of that branch of the family, but 
I was invited by Florence Connors because her daughter and I both 
collect family genealogy. We have yet to discover any connection 
between our two branches. 

I was invited last year, but arrived after most of the guests were 
seated for the meal. This time I was early and had a chance to visit 
and get acquainted with quite a few of the Deckers and their rela- 
tives whom I had not met before. Some of them live outside of the 
immediate area. I often see one woman from Afton but did not know 
that she was married to a Decker. 

The week before the reunion I had a phone call from Wayne 
Decker from Ogden, Utah. He wanted to meet me and asked if I 
could show him some of the places of interest to Mormon visitors 
as he and his family are long-time Mormons. He and his wife were 
flying to visit the home of his son Mark and family in Bloomsburg, 

Pa., from there they drove to Sanford. The group of seven included 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Decker, Mr. and Mrs. Mark Decker, and the three young children of Mark and his 
wife. As we all wore name tags, it was easy to find each other. We sat together at the meal. 

We left the reunion a little early so that we could visit all of the sites which they wished to see. The 
first was the New York State marker at the Afton Fair Grounds which notes the site of the marriage 
of Joseph Smith and Emma Hale by Justice of the Peace Zechariah Tarbell in 1827. Emma’s name is 
misspelled as Emily. The state markers were erected in the early 1930’s when Bert Lord was a New 
York State Senator from Afton. 

Our second stop was the Afton Museum which houses several items of interest to Mormons. The 
most important is a mantelpiece from the Mormon House on the Fairgrounds, dismantled in 1948. 
There are also items from the Universalist Church, now gone, where the Knight family worshipped 
before conversion. 

The Stowell house and the Knight house were both visited. They are both owned by Steve Glenn 
from Provo, Utah. Each has a recently erected statue made by Mr. Glenn. The final stop was my house 
where the family scanned my Mormon files. 



State marker erected 


in 1932 designating 
ht esite where Joseph 
Smith and Emma 
Hale were married 
in 1827. Picture from 
Town Histoirisn. 
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Sunday, August 5, was another day of reminiscences, 
some sad, some glad. In the morning, several members of 
the Afton Presbyterian Church attended the final service of 
the Guilford Center Presbyterian Church. The congregation 
is disbanding in Guilford Center. It was first organized as 
the Second Associated Presbyterian Society of Oxford on 
Sept. 26, 1807. In 1814 the name was changed to the First 
Congregational Society and later to its present name. The 
building, still standing, was completed about 1820. 

For several years, the Guilford Center Church and the Afton 
Church shared a pastor, with good cooperation. However, 
finances did not allow that arrangement to continue. After 
much hard deliberation, it was decided by Guilford Center 
to disband. 

Over a hundred friends and former members attended this 
service and several of them spoke of their fond memories of 
growing up in the congregation. It was a sad occasion, but 
also a joyful one as so many people had been sent out into 
the world from this small community. Holy Communion concluded the service. The 
attendees then released balloons which disappeared high up in the sky. They then 
gathered for a noonday barbecue. 

From Guilford Center I went to Afton Lake where Debbie Snell Wright was having 
a birthday get-together for her mother, Harriet Shepard Snell. Harriet grew up in the 
Afton Presbyterian Church. Her parents, Glenn and Mae Shepard, owned the cot- 
tage on the lake where the party was held for a large group of relatives and friends. 
Food was bountiful and delicious. I sat on the porch and visited with Harriet and her 
sister, Lorraine Shepard Poole, plus all of those who came in and were introduced 
to me, some for the first time. 

I also visited with Bill Poole, Lorraine’s husband. He and I were classmates at 
Afton Central School, as were his sister Pauline and her husband Phil Coming. Bill 
and I are two of the four male members of our class still living. The Pooles were 
neighbors down the river and I remember going to their house to play many years 
ago. Their father, Ernest Poole, and my father, Bernett Decker, were born only a few 
days apart. 

I enjoyed the remembrances at both Afton Lake and Guilford Center. 



The beautiful Guilford 
Center Presbyterian 
Church which held 
its closing service on 
August 5, 2012. 
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Kark Vartanian, Arthur Nelson, Gifford Stewart, Don 
Scott and Victor Nielsen, Afton home builders af- 
ter WWII. Clipping from Bonnie Vartanian labeled 
“Sunday Press Bureau” 


On August 11, Bonnie 
Vartanian phoned to ask 
me if I would stop by to pick 
up a newspaper clipping 
which she had found. I went 
to her house where we had 
a very good visit. She 
her brother-in-law, Eddie 
Vartanian, had sat across 
the table from me at the 
Afton Central School Alumni 
Reunion in July. We there re- 
newed acquaintance. 

The undated clipping, with 
photograph, is obviously 
from the post World War 
II era of the 1940s. In the 
picture are Kark Vartanian, 

Arthur Nelson, Gifford Stewart, Donald Scott, and Victor Nielsen. On their return 
from military service, they joined together to build their own homes. At the time of 
the newspaper article the fifth house was expected to be enclosed that fall. The 
homes of Don Scott and Gifford Stewart were already completed. They worked on 
the houses evenings and weekends while doing their regular jobs. 

Howard Adamy, editor of the Afton Enterprise, stated that “before the war most 
of the young people were leaving the village. Now many are coming back and new 
homes are being built. Many of the houses on the East Side are a result of this re- 
surgence of building.” 

These returned veterans were contemporaries of myself. Arthur Nelson and Don 
Scott had been in the same class with me in school. Four of them are gone now, 
Kark Vartanian and Don Scott having died just recently. I don’t know the where- 
abouts of Victor Nielsen. 

In his book, Story of Afton, written to celebrate the Centennial of the Town of Afton 
in 1957, Dr. Carlton J.H. Hayes paid tribute to these and other ex-soldiers. He states 
that “An example of the newer tendency is afforded by the sizable group of ex-G.I.’s 
who, returning to Afton after World War II, have resettled here. Here they have co- 
operatively built new and attractive village houses in which they are raising families, 
while they earn a living by daily motoring to work in offices, shops, or factories some 
miles away. They are reinforcing the residential character of Afton and are taking a 
lively interest in its civic and social affairs.” 
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On Saturday, while sort- 
ing through postcard albums 
at the Afton Museum, I came 
across one with a picture of 
the North Presbyterian Church 
in Binghamton. Included was 
a photo of Rev. John McVey, 

Pastor Emeritus. I thought 
“Aha! I have found a picture of 
one of my Bisbee ancestors.” 

My grandmother Bisbee was 
a daughter of Rev. Samuel 
Vincent McVey. In research- 
ing the family, I could find no 
connection. 

The McVeys were Scotts- 
Irish from Northern Ireland and 
came to America about 1770. 

They first settled in southern 
New York or Pennsylvania. There were McVeys in Wallkill, N.Y. in 1767. Samuel Vincent McVey was 
born in Havre de Grace, Maryland, on Aug. 10, 1835. He came up the Susquehanna River to Wayne 
County, Pa., from where he rafted logs down the Delaware River to Trenton and Philadelphia, a com- 
mon source of income in those days. 

Samuel married Georgianna Robinson who died young of tuberculosis as did their son Corey. His 
second wife was Annie Van Gorder whose family had a large farm in Hollisterville, Pa. They had five 
children born between 1871 and 1881. They were Charrie Emeline, Bertha Curry, Rebecca Jane, 
Adelia Sarah, (my grandmother Bisbee) and John Wesley. I remember all of them except Rebecca 
who died young. I even remember my great-grandmother, Annie Van Gorder McVey, who used to sit 
by the kitchen stove when we visited at the then Wiley farm in Stroudsburg, Pa. My aunts sometimes 
came here to Afton to visit. 

Samuel became a wagon maker with his father Nathan. For a time he was a School teacher, but 
then decided to study for the ministry. He was a preacher in the Free Methodist Church for 26 years. 
He was the first pastor of that denomination in North Pharsalia in Chenango County, from 1871 to 
1873. Then he was pastor in Nelson in Madison County for one year. From 1884 to 1885 he was pastor 
of the Free Methodist in Windsor in Broome County. 

The Free Methodist Church was founded in 1860 by ministers and laymen who had been excluded 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church. They wished to restore Wesleyan principles such as simplicity 
of life and worship, rent free pews, abolition of slavery, and freedom from secret societies. 



Picture postcard of the North Presbyterian Church in 
Binghamton, no disbanded. Also shown are Pastor 
Emeritus Rev. John McVey and Pastor Rev. John 
Alison. Postcard from the Afton Historical Society 
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When I go to Binghamton, I usually get something 
to eat at the Travel Center of America truck stop on 
upper Court Street. I most often try one of their deli- 
cious soups, which vary from week to week. I have 
become a familiar face, so now the waitresses call 
me by name. When I walk in the door they ask “Water 
or coffee?" and have a place set for me even before I 
even get sat down. I sit at the counter in order to hear 
interesting conversations and to sometimes join in. 

Most of the diners at the counter are truck drivers. 

Recently I turned around and found that in the 
booth back of me were Mr. and Mrs. Politano from 
Afton. They were talking with their daughter who is 
now a cook in the kitchen. I was introduced to her 
and now we greet each other each time I am there. 

The Politanos live in the former home of my Decker 
grandparents and they have given me a tour of their house. 

This last week a truck driver sat each side of me at the counter. At my left was a 
quiet man who only nodded to me. When I asked if he were a truck driver, he said 
“Yes.” He finally joined me in conversation and it was obvious that his accent was 
Hispanic and he had dark skin. Once the ice was broken, he told me how he had 
decided to become a truck driver and came to the U.S. from the Philippines. I told 
him about my surgeon, Dr. Pejo, who had grown up on a farm in the Philippines and 
then came to the U.S. to study medicine. 

After he left I talked with the man on my right. He told me that he was from Iowa, 
from a place not too far from the Mississippi and Omaha, Nebraska. I told him that I 
had driven through that part of Iowa when going to visit my sister in Omaha. Further 
conversation revealed that he was from Afton, Iowa, so we had a common link 
through the name of our hometowns. 

There are eleven Aftons in the U.S. Several years ago my cousin Dan DeVona, 
who is with the library of Afton Central School, sponsored a student project in which 
a questionnaire and a disposable camera were sent to a school in each of the 
Aftons. Most of them responded with information and photographs of their towns 
- some very, very small. Afton, Iowa, must be small as it is listed in indexes, but not 
shown on all maps in atlases. 
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Special occasion card 
from the Travel Centers 
of America. They serve 
families, tourists, and 
truckers. Card from 
Charles Decker. 
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Recently I had a telephone call from Lorentz Kafka 
who lives in the Albany area. He is researching 
Cornelius Atherton who lived in Afton during the lat- 
ter part of his life. He is buried in the Vallonia Springs 
Cemetery as are his wife Jane Johnson and son 
Humphrey. Cornelius died Dec.4, 1809, age 73 years, 

Jane died Aug.13, 1849, age 81 years, and Humphrey 
died Dec.11, 1849, age 62 years. Cornelius, Jr., lived 
in Afton on Spring Street and is buried in Glenwood 
Cemetery, along with his wife Jane, who died in 
1909. 

I first became aware of Cornelius Atherton sev- 
eral years ago when I visited the Vallonia Springs 
Cemetery. His tombstone was then lying flat and bro- 
ken on the ground. It has since been mended and 
re-erected when the cemetery was cleaned up and 
put in order. Another source of information was in a box of historical materials given 
by Alice Davey of Nineveh. In it was Cornelius’ Masonic apron, decorated with se- 
quins. He must have been a Mason at an earlier residence as the Afton and Vallonia 
Springs chapters were not organized until the 1850’s. 

Another item in the box was a book with the title Logic by Isaac Watts, published in 
1819. The family record is written into the book as if it were a Bible. The writer of the 
record is not named, but the death dates of both Cornelius Sr. and Jr. are listed. 

Cornelius Atherton is noted for the invention of the process for converting iron into 
American steel preceding the American Revolution. Before, the colonies had to rely 
on England and Germany for steel. In 1772 he was involved with the Reed brothers 
of Amenia, N.Y. in erecting a steel works. From there he went to Cambridge, Mass, 
where he superintended an armory owned by John and Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock. 

During the Revolutionary War, Cornelius was living in Plymouth, Pa. He was draft- 
ed at the time of the Wyoming Massacre, but his son Jabez served in his place 
and was killed. He is listed in the book on veterans of that war by Nelson Tiffany. In 
Plymouth, Cornelius made blacksmith anvils and rifles for hunters. He was an in- 
novator in using anthracite coal in his shop. 



Elaborate Masonic 
apron of Cornelius 
Atherton, famous 
former residen of 
the town of Afton. 
Picture from the Town 
Historian. 
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Among my Grandmother Decker’s memorabilia, which she 
passed on to me is a booklet called “Baby’s Red Letter Days”. 

It was published by Just’s Food Co. of Syracuse and is illus- 
trated with drawings by Jessie Willcox Smith. In the dedication 
it is stated that, “as a practical expression of this deep interest 
attaching to the tenderest years of child life, they have this con- 
venient means of keeping a record of those years in a permanent 
and attractive form.” 

My father, Bernett Decker, and his twin sister, Bernice, were 
born on July 24, 1902 to Frank and Daisy Hurd Decker. Dr. 

Philetus H. Hayes was the physician and the nurse was “Both 
Grandmas” who would have been Rachel Bevier Decker and 
Adah Buell Hurd. The birth took place in the Decker farmhouse. 

The booklet is mainly about Bernett, but there probably was a 
similar one for Bernice. 

Bernett was not named until he was almost three months old. 

The twins were baptized at the Afton Presbyterian Church by 
Rev. W.W. Ketchum in June, 1903. The twins were taken on their 
first outing when they were five weeks old, when they went to 
Grandpa Decker’s house, next to the Afton Fairgrounds. This 
would have been by horse and buggy, as Frank Decker bought 
his first car in 1913. 

Daisy wrote that, “Bernett has a nice head of light brown hair although it was very dark when he was 
a tiny baby. At three years old his hair curls beautifully. At 4 1/2 years it hangs in long, thick, glossy 
curls”. Both Bernett and Bernice wore long curls for several years, but Bernice had straight hair. Daisy 
had to do up Bernice’s hair in rags to make it curly to match Bernett’s. 

The twins did not start school until they were seven years old and then didn’t attend regularly. They 
entered high school at age 13. Bernice graduated in 1922, but Bernett didn’t graduate as he dropped 
out as a part of a farm cadet program. 

According to Daisy’s accounts, Bernett didn’t always talk plain. When pounding a stick with a broken 
axe helve, he was heard to say “When I get big boy, I shop Mamma’s woog pile.” After attending the 
Afton Fair, he said “Alice did you see those Chimanise beform?” After watching the daily milking, he 
said “I saw the little points on the bossie where Papa gets the milk”. 



Twins Bernett Hurd 
Decker and Bernice 
Monemia Decker. She 
married Arthur Grover. 
Picture from Daisy Hurd 
Dedker collection. 
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On Friday, Sept. 14, I attend- 
ed the retirement luncheon for 
Bookmobile driver Fred Marshall 
at the Four County Library System. 

Fred had driven for 24 years and 
had started about three years 
before I retired in 1991. I always 
admired Fred’s energy. He lived 
in Cortland, drove to Vestal every 
day, drove the Bookmobile all day 
four days a week, and then drove 
back home at night. 

I sometimes stop in to visit at 
Four County just off the Vestal 
Parkway, but this day was special. 

Two of my librarian co-workers sat 
at table with us, along with David 
Melva Naylor retired after I did and still live in the area. They had not changed much in looks except 
for graying hair. Fred’s wife sat beside me, but I did not recognize her with her long blond hair. The last 
time I saw her, her hair was streaked with bright colors, including blue and red. 

I was surprised that so many of the staff workers are still on the job, as they were twenty years ago. 
The Four County Library System provides good service to its member libraries and their patrons. 
Some library systems have given up Bookmobile services, but Four County continues as it has done 
since 1963. 

In my files on the Four County Library System I was reminded that I also served as Outreach 
Librarian in the latter years and wrote several articles for publication. One of them outlines the growth 
of Four County from the time it was organized on Court Street in 1963 in its first headquarters on Court 
Street. It was there that I began work, three months before its move to the present building. From 15 
stops in 1863, the Bookmobile stops increased to 61. Service to certain populations was mandated, 
so in 1990 13 institutions, such as senior centers and correctional facilities were being served. I used 
to take two bags of books periodically to the old Broome County Jail on Front Street. 

Today, in my travels I often run into former Bookmobile patrons who recognize me. A couple of years 
ago, when recovering from surgery in the hospital, a nurse was walking me in the hall. An approaching 
man said “Aren’t you Charley Decker who used to be on the Bookmobile? He was a patron from North 
Sanford. I felt better already. 



The last Bookmobile on which I worked. It was a 
Thomas Built on a Chevrolet chassis. The present 
vehicle is the Cybermobile. Picture from Charles 
Decker, 1987. 

Karr, the director, and Fred and his wife. Mary Ann Smilnak and 
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Picture from recognition by 
Afton Central School. Occasion 
was program honoring Fred 
“Tubby” Crane. Picture by Dan 
DeVona. 


and Linda DeVona brought me a certificate for the same occasion, saying that “ACS 
Recognizes Charles Decker, Class of 1943” for my 1,000th Historical Minute. It also 
states that “Your scholarship and citizenship continue to be an inspiration to Afton 
Central School,” again much appreciated. 

My first entry was an announcement that I would be submitting a series of 
“Centennial Minutes" to celebrate the Centennial of the Village of Afton. This would 
be in conjunction with the picture series “The Way We Were” begun by Frances 
Fenner. Sources of information were listed. 

The first Minute, No. 1, is dated January 1992. At that time I intended to write 
only for that year to celebrate the Centennial. The name was changed to “Historical 
Minutes” in Dec. 1992. After a brief lapse, I was asked if I would write some more 
articles. Now, 20 years later, I am still at it. It is sometimes a last minute effort to find 
a topic with an appropriate picture to accompany it. 

People all over the country subscribe to the Tri-Town News or receive it second- 
hand from family. I receive comments from many of them. Sometimes they have, or 
want, additional information and sometimes make corrections. A negative comment 
by a local woman was that “There is too much Decker in the column.” 



On Monday, Sept. 17, when I took my ar- 
ticle to the Tri-Town News, I received a com- 
plete surprise. I had been asked by Publisher 
Kenneth Paden what time I would be coming 
in and we had agreed on a time. When I ar- 
rived, none of the staff members were at their 
desks. When I asked Mr. Paden where they 
were, he said “They are all in the other room 
having coffee.” He invited me to join them. 
When I walked in, they were all seated around 
a table containing a cake, a card, and a gift for 
me. The white cake, made by Anna Ritchey 
had the words in blue icing “Congratulations 
for Your 1,000 Historical Minutes.” The gift 
was a special coffee mug inscribed with much 
the same thing. The surprise was much ap- 
preciated and completely unexpected. 

On Friday I received another surprise. Dan 
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One of my favorite destinations when I used to 
go south every March was St. Augustine, Florida. 

It was founded by Spain in 1565, 42 years before 
the British settlement of Jamestown. It is thus 
the oldest city in the United States. 

The Castillo de San Marcos in St. Augustine is 
the oldest masonry fort in the continental United 
States, having been begun in 1672 and complet- 
ed in 1695. It is built of coquina, a locally quar- 
ried shellrock, a whiteish limestone made up of 
broken sea shells and corals. A quality of the co- 
quina is that, instead of crumbling when pound- 
ed by artillery shells, the stone walls “swallowed” 
them, thus enabling the walls to survive over the 
centuries. 

The British attacked St. Augustine in 1702 and again in 1740, when they shelled 
the fortress with artillery for 27 days, with no capture. However, after Spain lost 
Havana, Cuba to British forces, they traded Florida to get Cuba back. 

From 1763 to 1783, Great Britain owned Florida and divided it into two colonies, 
with St. Augustine as the capital of East Florida. During the American Revolution, 
it was used as a staging area for directing assaults on the southern colonies. After 
the defeat of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown in 1781, thousands of British loyalists fled 
to Florida for safety. St. Augustine and Florida were returned to Spain at the end of 
the war in 1783. 

Spain was never able to attract people to repopulate the area and the Castillo 
and Florida became part of the United States by treaty in 1821. The name was 
changed to Fort Marion in honor of Francis Marion, the famous “Swamp Fox” of the 
Revolutionary War. 

During Indian uprisings in Florida, the Great Plains, and the southwest, many 
tribesmen, including Chief Osceola, were imprisoned at Fort Monroe. 

When Henry Morrison Flagler built a new railroad through Florida, St. Augustine 
and the Castillo became tourist attractions for visitors. In 1900, the fort was decom- 
missioned and took back its old name. In 1924, President Calvin Coolidge declared 
the Castillo de San Marcos as a National Monument and about one million visitors 
come there each year. I have helped to make up that number. 



The Castillo de San Marcos in 
St. Augustine, Florida. It is a 
major tourist attraction. 
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The family of Frank 
Kniskern Faulkner an Ruh 
Russell Faulkner. Photo 
from Ruth’s Memorial 
Service. 


Last week I had a phone call from Frank Faulkner of Kokoma, 

Ind. where he and his wife live. He invited me to come to the 
graveside service for his mother, Ruth Russell Faulkner who 
died June 7, 2012. 1 had been to the service for his father, Frank 
Kniskern Faulkner who died Jan.25, 2008. 

My connection to the Faulkner family is that Frank L. Faulkner 
(I will call him Frank No. 1) and his wife Margaret Kniskern 
Faulkner were neighbors up the road from me for many years. 

When Frank No. 1 no longer kept cows, I rented his land and 
cropped the fields and kept heifers in the pasture. As he and 
his wife got older, I stopped in daily to fill the coal scuttle, stoke 
the fire in the big pot-belly stove in the living room, and take out 
the ashes. The coal, delivered by the Deckers, was stored on 
ground level because of frequent flooding in the cellar. 

Margaret Kniskern Faulkner was my science teacher at Afton 
Central School. She was lame and walked with crutches, which 
made it difficult to climb the stairs at school. She died April 2, 1963. 

Frank Kniskern Faulkner (Frank No. 2) was bom in Danbury, Conn., but grew up on the family farm 
in Afton. It was first settled by the Church family, Vermont Sufferers. Frank No. 2 was four years older 
than I and graduated from Afton in 1939. He then graduated from Cornell University in 1943 with a 
degree in electrical engineering. His wife, whose life we celebrated on Saturday, also graduated from 
Cornell. Frank No. 2 served in the military during World War II. 

I remember that after the wedding of Frank No. 2 and Ruth at the Faulkner farm in Afton, Frank No. 
1 loaded the wedding gifts into his beat-up old pickup to take to Frank No. 2’s home in Ithaca. On the 
way there, a flock of chickens caused the truck to swerve and rollover. Frank No. 1 was not hurt and 
not a single wedding gift was damaged. 

Frank No. 3 and his four sisters were present at the graveside. They came from several places 
in the U.S., England and Turkey. I had met them years ago when they visited their grandparents as 
children. 

After a brief visit to the Afton Museum, we had a delicious dinner at Vincent’s Restaurant. It was a 
joyful celebration of Ruth’s life. 
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Frequent visitors to Afton and the Afton Museum are 
Mormons. Some of them come on tour buses which they board 
after flying into Buffalo or Albany from the West. Their itinerary 
includes stops in Palmyra and Vermont and places in between. 

Afton is one of those in between places which is very important 
to Mormon history. 

Sometimes a tour leader calls ahead of time to notify me 
of the time of arrival. The bus comes to my house where I 
board it. I then take the microphone as we make the circuit 
to the Knight home below Nineveh, the Nineveh Presbyterian 
Church, the Stowell House on Rte. 7, the former schoolhouse 
just up the road from the Stowell-House, the Afton Museum, 
the Afton Inn, the site of the old Universalist Church, and the 
state marker at the site of the old Mormon House on the Afton 
Fairgrounds. All of these places have some connection with 
Joseph Smith, the founder of the Church of Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

Some visitors, usually individuals, come to my house to see a mantelpiece which came from the 
Mormon House where Joseph Smith and Emma Hale were married. They also examine my four fat file 
boxes of materials pertaining to Mormon history in this area. Much of the older material is derogatory, 
but now Mormon scholars are researching every little tidbit that they can find. New items are always 
turning up. In return, they send me copies of their papers. 

Recently, Irv and Beth Schroder of Morris came to see me. They have been serving as missionar- 
ies. The next week they came back with Patsy and LaVoy Starley of Fillmore, Utah. The two couples 
had been friends in Utah, to which place the Starleys were about to return after doing a term as mis- 
sionaries. We made the circle tour and were lucky to find the owners of the Knight House there. We 
had a tour of the house and learned more history. 

A few days later, a couple were parked by the state marker for the Mormon House at the Fairgrounds. 
I introduced myself, and even though they were on a tight schedule, I gave them a quick tour of the 
Afton Museum and barn. 

Later in the week, a tour bus leader call me for directions to Afton. I had a previous engagement so 
could not meet them. That night I saw perhaps the same bus at the state marker. 



Elder Ryan Williams and Elder 
Daniel Brown posed with Charles 
Decker with his mantelpiece 
which came from the Mormon 
House on the Afton Fairgrounds. 
Picture from Charles Decker. 
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The weekend of October 20-21 was my Harpursville weekend. On Saturday, I took 
part in a cemetery tour, which began at the Senior Center in Harpursville, where the 
participants boarded a school bus. I had joined a tour last year and made histori- i 
cal comments, which were appreciated, so was invited to attend this year. 

Our first stop was the Riverview Cemetery, where students from Harpursville 
Central School, under the direction of Joan Sprague and their teachers, read 
brief biographies of noted people as though they were those people. One 
important grave waslhat of Robert Harpur, founder of Harpursville. 

At the Nineveh Presbyterian Cemetery, we were informed about noted 
burials by people on the bus, who had prepared their material ahead. Several 
people were remembered. Everyone knew Johnny Hart and we walked over 
to his monument, which was discretely inscribed with a couple of his cartoon 
characters. 

We then went to Coles Hill Cemetery where there were many older buri- 
als. Some of them were hard to read. 

During pauses, Linda Basler read information about other important 
people in the history of Harpursville and Nineveh. I read information about 
Cornelius Atherton in the Vallonia Springs Cemetery, Ebenezer Landers in 
the Afton East Side Cemetery, and Bert Lord and Carlton J.H. Hayes, both 
in the Afton Glenwood Cemetery. We returned to the Senior Center for 
refreshments and more discussion. We learned a lot about area history and enjoyed the experience. 

On Sunday afternoon I attended the annual St. Luke’s Day service at St. Luke’s museum. The Rev. 
Kay Houck of Zion Episcopal Church in Windsor led the worship. Beautifully sung special music was 
presented by Hollie VanDerHeide. St. Luke’s, the oldest Episcopal congregation in Broome County, 
was incorporated in 1799. The building was erected in 1830. Many changes have been made in the 
structure over the years, but by 1968 the congregation had become so small that it decided to close 
the church. 

Largely due to the efforts of Leone Jacob, the building was turned over to the Old Onaquaga 
Historical Society to be used as a museum. The dedication was on St. Luke’s Day, Oct. 18, 1970. It is 
an outstanding museum of our area. 


beautiful stained 
s window at the 
front of St. Luke’s 
Church. It was recently 
damaged by a falling 
tree. Picture from St. 
Luke’s Day program. 
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An adult in a cat costume on 
Halloween in Provincetown, Cape 
Cod, several years ago. Photo by 
Charles Decker 


The celebration of Halloween is an ages old cus- 
tom. It began as a Celtic festival called Samhain, at 
the end of summer. It was also the eve of the new year 
in Celtic and Anglo-Saxon times. Souls of the dead 
were supposed to revisit their homes at that time. 

The Druids believed that ghosts, spirits, fairies, 
witches, and elves came out to harm people. Cats 
were held sacred as they were considered to have 
been human beings at one time. All of these figures 
have come down to us as spooks. 

In the 700’s, the Roman Catholic Church named 
Nov. 1 as All Saints’ Day when old pagan customs and 
a Christian feast day were combined. In the Roman 
Catholic Church All Saints’ Day is a holy day of obli- 
gation when members must attend Mass and refrain 
from unnecessary servile work. If I remember correctly, in France it was a holiday much like our 
Memorial Day when families visit the graves of relatives. 

In Scotland, young people assembled on Halloween to play games which would tell who would 
marry during the coming year and in what order. Bobbing for apples had a sacred and symbolic 
significance. 

Immigrants to the United States, especially the Irish, brought secular customs, such as overturning 
outhouses. Sometimes property damage was high. When I was young, that was still done. My great 
uncle George Decker had an outhouse in back of his house on Spring Street. It was tipped over every 
Halloween, but then set back upright to be ready for a repeat performance the next year. He was one 
of the first people in town to have an indoor bathroom, so the outhouse was no longer used. 

Trick or treating by young children is also something brought from abroad. Some people in the 
Village of Afton sometimes have as many as 100 visitors on Halloween. Today, to discourage property 
damage, parades and community gatherings are held to provide fun instead of pranks. 

Halloween has become the most capitalized commercial holiday next to Christmas Displays ap- 
pear in stores before October 1 and some costumes cost more than ordinary clothes. In the old days, 
costumes were made from articles found in your own or grandma’s attic. Lights and decorations are 
also evident for almost a month before October 31. 
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One of my memories of 
Sanitaria Springs (origi- 
nally Osborne Hollow) was 
the brick pump station and 
smokestack which belonged 
to the New York Transit Com- 
pany. It had connections with 
oil fields in Olean, Bradford, 
and Allegheny. This was writ- 
ten about by Leone Jacob 
in her book “Famines, Fires, 
and Festivals, a History of 
Colesville, 1785-1978.” 

Osborne Hollow was a 
hamlet with its own post of- 
fice and was a station on 
the Albany & Susquehanna 
Railroad. An early settler was 
Eli Osborne. 

In the Binghamton City Directory for 1923, there is a listing for the New York Transit Company 
(Transportation). It is probably the same company as it is found under the heading “Oil Refiners and 
Wholesalers" in the Binghamton Business section. Daniel M. Sachs was Vice President and his office 
was in the Press building. 

The pump station was established in Osborne Hollow in 1882 and pumped the oil on to Hancock, 
Pennsylvania, and finally to Bayonne, N.J. where the refineries were located. Men were hired to walk 
the line to Hancock and also to Catatonk to check for leaks. It took six days to make the round trip to 
Hancock. 

As with gas and oil lines today, there were hazards connected with the pump station. The three 
storage tanks were checked each hour. In 1892, one tank was ignited by a lantern carried by an 
employee. In 1917, another tank was struck by lightning and exploded. The flames could be seen for 
miles around. 

The pump station went out of business in 1926. The building was sold to William Marble who con- 
verted the gatehouse into a dwelling. Later, the Jerome Bag Company owned the old pump station 
and was in business until the building was demolished in 1975 to make way for the new 1-88 Interstate 
Highway. 

The name Osborne Hollow was changed to Sanitaria Springs after 1892 when S. Andral Kilmer 
built his cancer sanitarium there. It was a four story hotel where guests stayed while being treated for 
cancer. 

No matter how small a hamlet is, it almost always has interesting stories about its past. Sanitaria 
Springs is no exception. 



The old pump station of the New York Transit Company 
at Osborne Hollow, now Sanitaria Springs. Postcard 
from Town Historian. Nov. 1907. 
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The Old Congregational 
Church on the Hill in 
Lenox, Massachusetts. 
Photo by Charles 
Decker. 


On October 20, 1 went on a bus tour of cemeteries 
in the Town of Colesville. We visited several where 
we viewed tombstones and heard biographical ma- 
terial about noted people buried there. I had been 
invited to attend and make comments about nearby 
Afton cemeteries. 

One of the people that I talked about was Ebenezer 
Landers, an early settler with other members of his 
family in what is now Afton. Ebenezer Landers was 
a son of Thomas and Mary Lake Landers. He was 
born in Warren, Conn, on Nov. 8, 1758 and died in 
South Bainbridge, now Afton, on Feb. 14, 1846. The 
family moved to Stockbridge, Mass, when Ebenezer 
was about two. They lived there about twelve years 
and then moved to Lenox, Mass, in 1872. 

Ebenezer served in the Revolutionary War. He en- 
listed in early June, 1776 and served from several 
points until the summer of 1779. His father, Thomas, 
also served briefly in the war. 

Ebenezer married Olive Osborne on July 13, 1780 at Lenox. They had eight chil- 
dren and the family members belonged to the Old Congregational Church on the 
Hill in Lenox. I used to visit that church when I went to Tanglewood for 50 years 
to hear the Boston Symphony concerts. Thomas and Mary Landers are buried in 
the churchyard in the area shown in the picture. The present church building was 
designed by Charles Bullfinch and was dedicated in 1805, replacing an earlier meet- 
inghouse of 1769. 

In 1786, the Landers family was considering moving to the West, as this part of 
New York State was then known. With eight children, there was no longer enough 
land in New England to establish farms for each son. In that year, Ebenezer and his 
brother Joseph came to this area to find new land. Accounts vary, but apparently they 
came to Stowell’s Island, opposite Bettsburg on the east side of the Susquehanna 
River. There they built a log cabin, cleared some land, and planted some corn, prob- 
ably wheat which in Europe was called corn, and would winter over. 

When Ebenezer and three brothers came in 1787, they found they did not have 
title. Ebenezer ended up at what is now known as Jericho Farm. 
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Grand Union grocery 
in Afton after the fire of 
26, 1968. Photograph 


The 


store 


Afton’s Main Street has had many fires over 
the years. On Nov. 26, 1969, a few days before 
Thanksgiving, the Grand Union Store burned and 
was a total loss. The First National Bank of , 
was next door and had smoke damage. It \ 

the building which had been dedicated in 1! 

with Morris J. Mudge as president. The Ernstrom 
Insurance Office, to the left of the Grand Union, 
was also damaged by smoke. The supply of 
Thanksgiving turkeys in the store was prema- 
turely roasted. 

The Grand Union, when I was young, was lo- 
cated in the building now occupied by the Afton 
Nursery School. It was nothing like a modern su- 
permarket. There were no price scanners, only 
a hand operated cash register. Groceries were ,,ym ,,ailc ' r " JOC - 
packed by the owner as they were picked off the 

shelves by customers. Canned goods were stacked in pyramids on the stands. 
One family had several young boys who would remove a corner base can to cause 
the collapse of the ; pyramid. Howard Weir was the manager of that store. He and 
his wife later moved to Brisben. The Four County Bookmobile, on which I worked, 
parked neair their house, I don’t remember ever meeting them there. 

Later, Kenneth Elander became manager of the Grand Union. The store was 
moved to one of the wooden buildings just south of the old Village Hall with its steel- 
framed, two story porch over the sidewalk, familiar in postcard pictures. Eventually 
it moved to its final location where the fire occurred. It had been the site of the repair 
garage of Ward Williams. Mr. Williams is the person who took photographs of World 
War II service men when they were home on leave. A framed group of them hangs 
on the wall of the Military Room in the Afton Museum. Only a few of them are still 
living. I just had the list of all service men and women from Afton copied for the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Room. 

After the fire, the site was cleared and the bank built an addition and put a new, 
matching facade on the old building. It then became the Afton Branch of the National 
Bank and Trust Company of Norwich. 

Change is constantly taking place in our village. It is obvious when comparing 
pictures only a few years old. 
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Among boxes of old books in my garage, my friend 
Ernie discovered “Your Household Guide,” sponsored 
by Afton Grange No.1515. It was published in 1951 by 
Walsworth Bros., Marceline, Mo. Nothing in the book is 
by anyone local, but at the end are ads by Afton busi- 
nesses who contributed to the publication. Of the 14 firms 
named, only the Afton Inn is still in business. Even the 
Grange was deactivated several years ago. It was lo- 
cated where the Veterans of Foreign Wars chapter now 
holds its meetings. 

The Afton Inn, under different names, has existed since 
1823. It was founded by Alpheus and Josiah Wright. It 
was burned in 1877 and again in 1898. After another fire 
ini 1943, it was rebuilt as it is now, under the ownership of 
Dave and Avelda Daley. When I was beginning school the 
Inn was where we went to buy our school books under the 
ownership of Marshall Hill-. 

The Briggs Lumber Company stood next to the present Afton Museum. John Tobey was the man- 
ager for many years. Most of the original structures, including a large concrete coal silo, are now gone. 
The remaining ones have been converted into apartments by Ollie Gonzales. 

Fred Holdrege advertized “Automatic York Heat, TV and TV Service, and Crosley Appliances.” He 
was located in one of the old wooden store blocks just south of the old Village Hall. Those buildings 
are all gone now. 

Afton Cooperative Gl.F. Service, Inc. sold Feed and Fertilizer and was located on Bridge Street, 
which once led to the old steel bridge across the Susquehanna. It later became the Agway Store. 
Howard Dixon was manager of the G.L.F. and Frank Lee was manager of the Agway. After the building 
burned, Horton Hardware built a large addition to its store on the site. The street now curves around 
back of that store to the business parking lot. 

C.H. Eldred sold “Men’s Furnishings” and was located in the right-hand side of Vincent's Restaurant, 
where the ovens and counter are now located. Mr. Eldred had previously been in business with Moses 
Galpeer in the present Town Hall. I will continue with the other eight businesses next week’s issue. 



The Briggs Lumber Company 
property as it appeared in the 
late 1940s. Picture from the 
Town Historian. 
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The following is a continuation of the listing of Afton businesses 
that no longer exist from “Your Household Guide,” sponsored by Afton 
Grange No. 1515, published in 1951 by Walsworth Bros., Marceline, 
Mo., which was started in the Nov. 29 issue of the Tri-Town News. 

Jenks and Swart (Jere Jenks and Hugh Swart) had their store 
where the Afton Grill and Bakery is now. The brick building was 
erected be Joseph Decker after the fire of 1884. He sold it to Morris 
J. Mudge who later went into the feed business. Several businesses 
have occupied the building since Jenks and Swart. 

Noys & King (Walter Noyes and Hayes King) at the time of the ad, 
were on South Main St., next to what is now Henry’s Drive-In. They 
sold Ford cards. Later, Walter Noyes moved to a new place near 
the underpass between Afton and Nineveh where he continued for 
several years. A new building has since been erected there to house 
another business, Custom Fabrication. 

East Side Sales and Service occupied a building on the East Side 
formerly owned by Charles Carnell. Walter Shupe sold Oldsmobile 
cars from there until he built his new place, Shupe Oldsmobile, on 
Route 7 across from Afton Lake. The building is now occupied by 
Interstate Battery. 

Darwin Craig was educated as a lawyer. His ad in the Grange 
booklet lists him as a licensed real estate broker. His office was in one of the second floor spaces over 
Vincent’s Restaurant; I believe the middle one. 

The Afton Pharmacy was owned by Charles Goodwin for many years. It originally was the Hyde 
Drugstore, first owned by Albert Hyde and then by his son, Burt. It was later owned by William 
Donahue. Charles Goodwin expanded the building by extending it through a driveway to the old, 
adjoining Post Office building. This made a larger store. Both of these brick blocks are now a part of 
Vincent’s Restaurant. 

Crowley’s Milk Company was the Sheffield Creamery. For many years, Arthur Bacon was the man- 
ager and lived in the house next door. Since the closing of the creamery the building has been used 
for other purposes. 

A.A. Mudge and Sons was on Mill Street. Established by M.J. Mudge, it was passed on to his 
son A.A.Mudge and then to his grandsons. They sold to McDowell and Walker. The orginal building 
burned and has been replaced by a large complex. 

Master Oil Co. was managed by George Sutton and partner. It was a gas station and seller of 
Atlantic Petroleum Products. It now houses apartments. 


Hayes King, partner with 
Walter Noyes in the Noyes 
and King Motor Company, 
a Ford dealership. Photo 
from the Town Historian. 
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The little house next door to me, once part 
of the Decker property, has a long and varied 
history. It was built about 1915 as a garage 
for my grandfather Decker’s first car. I believe 
it was a Buick. My grandfather had never 
driven a car, so my 13 year-old father drove it 
home from the dealership in Binghamton. 

The building had two large sliding doors, 
each at one end of of the side in the picture. 

Stairs went up against the middle section. 

In my early memory, my father kept an old 
truck in one compartment. With a flat bed, 

I believe it was once owned by M.J. Mudge 
and Son Feed Company. It had hand oper- 
ated controls. 

When Neven Schultes came to work for my father in 1936, Dad remodeled the 
garage to make living quarters for Neven and his wife Mary who had a small child 
by a former spouse. Neven and Mary raised their own seven children there. Neven 
actually lived in the house for forty years, even though he no longer worked for my 
father who died in 1976. As my mother did not drive, he acted as my mother’s chauf- 
feur in my father’s car. He also did odd jobs for her. Neven died in 1996. i 

A later resident was Tony Mott, formerly of Centervillage. He lived upstairs and ran 
an antique shop downstairs. He also expanded into my former dairy barn. Another 
tenant lived in the house for a short time. 

About 1995, Ed Pitt from New Jersey bought the house and did a complete job 
of refurbishing — new doors and windows, plumbing system, a new kitchen, and a 
new bathroom. Ed and Bonnie and her two sons lived there while he was building 
his new log house next door. They finally moved to Georgia. 

Bob Robinson bought the little house when he bought the log house. Now the 
property has moved in full circle. The present owner is Terri Shaw whose mother 
was Arlene Schultes Shaw, daughter of Neven and Mary Schultes. She also has 
done a lot of work on the house, including new vinyl siding over the asphalt brick 
siding put on by my father to cover the original wood clapboards. 

The property is very different from what it was in 1 91 5 when it was just a shed-type 
building with the cow lane running right next to it. My several aerial views, taken over 
the years, show its development. 



The former garage next to the 
home of Charles Decker. It is 
now the residence of Teri Shaw. 
Photo by Charles Decker. 
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wedge-shaped piece missing. From her garden, it was given to me 
by my grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, when she sold her home on 
Main Street. Supposedly it came from the Shaker mills in Windsor. 

Daisy’s mother was Adah Bell Buell who married Griffin Hurd; Adah 
Bell was the daughter of Platt Smith Buell of Windsor and, accord- 
ing to Daisy, she lived across the road from the famous Shaker barn 
a short distance north of Windsor on Rte.79. There is no longer a 
house there. Adah Bell was born Sept. 10, 1848. 

I do not know how my grandmother acquired the millstone or from 
whom. There is good evidence that the Shakers had a considerable 
business interest in Windsor. 

The Shaker steam mill was located across the river from Rte. 79 
and was built by Jacob DeWitt of Honesdale in 1878 for Dr. Joseph 
Jones. He was connected in business with Levi Shaw, a Shaker 
from Mt. Lebanon in Columbia County, N.Y.' My millstone for grinding 
grain probably pre-dates the Shakers in Windsor. There were sev-: 
eral Shaker communities around the Northeast. I have visited those 
near Pittsfield, Mass, and at Canterbury, N.H. At Canterbury, two or 
three surviving sisters were operating the shop. Both places are now 
museums as the sect has disappeared. ! ' ' 

The Shaker organization was founded by Mother Ann Lee, an 
Englishwoman, who came first to Watervliet in 1774. Later, she made 
a new settlement at New Lebanon. 

In 1860 there were twenty communities with about 6,000 mem- ■ / 

bers. The Shakers believed in celibacy and did not marry. Men and women had separate quarters with 
separate entrance for public buildings. They did have dancing at their religious services. Originating 
from the Quaker denomination, they were sometimes called Shaking Quakers. 

The steam mill in Windsor burned early in May in 1889, with the destruction of its contents, including 
machinery, lumber, shingles, etc. The office was saved and the boiler was able to be refurbished. At 
the ppd of May it was decided to rebuild the mill, an employer of about 25 men. 

Levi Shaw sold his interests in Windsor and moved back to New Lebanon in 1895. 

CORRECTION: In the Dec. 6 issue of the Tri-Town News, I mistakenly stated that Walter Shupe was 
the owner of Shupe Oldsmobile in Afton. It was his brother Robert who was the owner. 


The two parts fo a'| j 
broken millstone 
which Daisy Hurd 
Decker used as gar- 
den seat at her home 
on Main St. Photo by j 
Daisy Decker. 
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When I was young, we always went to the 
home of my grandparents, Frank and Daisy 
Decker, for Christmas dinner. Located on Main 
Street, across from the present Afton Museum, 
it was a handsome residence with burl oak door 
columns and woodwork inside. One especial 
feature was the fireplace mantel with its own 
columns and tile facing. 

Including my oldest cousin, Jeanette Grover, 
and the youngest, Norma Jean Decker, there 
were ten grandchildren. For dinner the cousins 
all sat around a drop-leaf table from the kitchen, 
in the comer by the corner cupboard shown in 
the picture. The adults, sometimes including 

visitors, sat at the large extension table, moved 

to one side from its usual place at the center of Christmas dinner. Photo by 
the room. Uncle Arthur Grover was the official Charles Decker, 
carver of the turkey which was served with all of 
the traditional fixings. 

After eating and visiting, it was time to open presents by the tree. We had drawn 
names, so each cousin got one gift from another. The Christmas tree was in the 
front room library and was entered through its columned doorway. Usually a picture 
was taken of all of the grandchildren together. Grandma Decker also had a gift 
for each of us, almost always home-made. One year, for the smaller children she 
made graduated stacks of tin cans which she painted in bright colors. The children 
ignored any bought gifts and enjoyed stacking and clattering their tin cans. For the 
older children and adults she made waste baskets from used ice cream containers. 
She painted the metal rims and then papered the pasteboard side with wallpaper to 
harmonize with the decor of the receiver. I remember only one boy who disliked his 
wastebasket. He said “It wasn’t on my Christmas list.” 

The Christmas season didn’t then begin so long before Dec. 25 as it does now. 
An old newspaper clipping from the “Enterprise” advises people on Dec. 10 to shop 
early and locally. This year “Black Thursday” began on Thanksgiving night, and 
homes are decorated weeks before Christmas. I remember my parents putting up 
our tree after we went to bed on Christmas Eve. It came down a few days later. 
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I give about 40 calendars from 
the Afton Historical Society as 
Christmas gifts. They are appreci- 
ated because everyone needs a 
calendar and these are related to 
the history of Afton. 

All civilizations have some kind 
of calendar for keeping track of 
time. Some are accurate to a few 
minutes during a year, but others 
are not. The sun and moon are im- 
portant in establishing the number o\ii tH© cild. , rin^ inthc? tu?w, 

of days and months. C Kr^inaHaiipy New Year foryoa. 

Most people in the Western 
World use the Gregorian calan- 
dar, which has 12 months and 
11 of them have 30 or 31 days. 

February has 28 except in leap 
year when it has 29. This calendar is based on the year in which Christ was born. 
Previous years are called B.C. (before Christ) and after years are called A.D. (anno 
Domini, in the year of our Lord). 

The Gregorian calendar was worked out in the 1500s by Pope Gregory. It was 
1 preceded by the Julian calendar, which was instigated by Julius Caesar about 46 
B.C. Due to being about 11 minutes and 14 seconds longer than the solar year, by 
1580 the spring equinox fell on March 11, 10 days earlier than it should. This was 
largely corrected by the Gregorian calendar. 

Many ancient calendars were based on the phases of the moon. The Hebrew 
calendar is one of these. Supposedly having started with the biblical creation, that 
would put its start 3,700 years and three months before the Christian era. The year 
begins in the autumn instead of in mid-winter. Seven times during every 19 year 
period an extra month has to be added. 

The Mayan calendar has received publicity lately because it was to end this last 
weekend. Predictions were made that because of that ending, the world would also 
end. That proved to be false as have all other forecasts for dates of destruction of 
the earth. 

Veterans of the Vietnam War are familiar with the word “Tet” which is the New Year 
celebration in Vietnam. The dance of the dragon is thought to bring good luck dur- 
ing the New Year. In China, where the New Year bears the name of an animal, men 
dance in the streets wearing huge lion and dragon masks. We have the dropping of 
the ball on Times Square in Manhattan. 
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“At the beginning of every New Year 
We quaff of the wine and the beer; 

And wish come the morn, 

That weld never been born; 

(Put ice on my head, will you dear?”) 

This limerick was published by Ted Tracy and Cliff 
Webb, but is undated. Ted Tracy was editor and owner 
of the “Afton Enterprise” from 1958 to 1969 when he 
retired. He died in 1978. Clifford Webb was Pastor of 
the Afton and Nineveh Presbyterian Churches from 
1932 to 1946. He served other churches but returned 
to Afton in his retirement. In their book “There Once 
Was a Lady From Afton”, Ted is listed as author and 
printer and Cliff as author and cartoonist. I ■ 

The “World Book Encyclopedia” of 1976 defines lim- 
erick as a form of humorous verse. It takes its name 
from the Irish city of Limerick, but its origin is not known. 

The poem consists of five lines of which the first two 
and fifth lines rhyme. The third and fourth lines also 
rhyme, although they are shorter in length. Sometimes 
the limerick has a rather suggestive theme. 

An example by Edward Lear is quoted from his 
“Book of Nonsense”, written in 1846. It reads: 

“There was a young lady of Wilts, 

Who walked up to Scotland on stilts; 

When they said it was shocking 
To show so much stocking, 

She answered, “Then what about kilts?” 

The same limerick is quoted in “Lots of Limericks: Light, Lusty, and Lasting”, 
edited by Louis Untermeyer and illustrated by Richard Taylor, published in 1961. 
Edward Lear composed more than 200 of them. 

Many famous authors composed limericks. Rudyard Kipling wrote one appropri- 
ate for this time of year. 

“There once was a boy in Quebec, 

Who was buried in snow to his neck. 

When asked “Are you friz?” 

He replied, “Yes I is. 

But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.” 


| There Once Was 
A Lady of 
Afton ... 



Cover of “There Once 
Was a Lady of Afton...” 
by Ted Tracy and Cliff 
Webb. Illustration of 
title limerick. From Town 
Historian 
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Our landscape is gradually chang- 
ing as the need for barns decreases. 

Where once a dairy was housed in the 
basement of a three story barn, with 
hay storage overhead, now a milk- 
ing shed houses the cattle and hay 
is done up in large, plastic-covered 
bales which are stored outside. 

My dairy barn once stood in a dif- 
ferent spot. It was a Dutch style 
barn with drive through from side to 
side. It was moved, jacked up, and a 
basement put under it for the milking 
cows. It also included calf pens, a bull The Decker barn with milk house and 

pen, and horse stalls, it is now of the concrete silo. Photo by Charles J. Decker 

English style, with doors at each end. about 1954. 

While sorting books to sell, I found 
several old calendars with farming 

themes. Three of them are just about barns. Those from 1997 and 1998 were pub- 
lished by Linda Cook DeVona. She describes her travels around the countryside 
to take pictures of barns. She also tells of the demise of some barns. Her illustra- 
tions are all drawings made frdm her photos. Not all of these barns are identified 
by owner, but the locations are given; 'i 

In the 1997 calendar, the February picture is of the round barn of C.C. Young on 
Route 12 near Greene. It is a familiar sight to all who travel that road. The last time 
I saw it, it was in excellent shape. Most barns are more rustic than this one. Most 
modern barns have silos for storing ensilage. The earliest ones in the calendar 
are of wood and octagonal. They were followed by round wooden silos and then 
concrete ones. Today, most silage is stored in pits or above-ground piles. 

Linda’s 1998 calendar has a view of my farm taken from Route 7 across the 
Susquehanna River. The view has leafless trees and shows all of the buildings and 
extends to the horizon. The barn has the addition, which my grandfather Decker 
built and also the one which my father built. The concrete silo is one of the tallest 
in the area and was my father’s pride. 

A book “The Barn” by Eric Arthur and Dudley Wilney has information about a 
round barn at the Shaker Colony in Hancock, Mass. The main wall is of stone. The 
cows faced in to the center where the hay was stored, so feeding was easy. I have 
visited this barn and was much impressed. 
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A Sunday School class of the Afton 
Presbyterian Church in 1935. Photo from 
Charles J. Decker. 


In 1935, Lottie Benton was a Sunday School 
teacher at the Afton Presbyterian Church. A 
photograph was taken of her class of ten mem- 
bers. We all must have been in the fourth or 
fifth grade and were nine or ten years old. 

The members, left to right, are Russell 
Howe, Donald Rhydderch, Arthur Nelson 
Lester Holt, Charles Decker, Harriet Shepard, 

: Jeanette Grover, Shirley Webb, Joyce Tiffany, 
and . Marjorie Mudge. All of them lived in the 
Village of Afton except Jeanette and myself. 

The only ones still living are Harriet, Shirley 
and myself. ■ ; i ',i ( , ’ 

Just recently I learned of the deaths of 

Marjorie and Jeanette. Marjorie married George Mudge of A. A. Mudge and Sons, Afton feed dealers. 
She lived in Deansboro for several years after leaving Afton. Jeanette married Bob Meeker and lived 
in Schehectady. In recent years she has been spending the winters with her daughter in California 
and was killed in a car accident there. Jeanette was my cousin, a daughter of Bernice Decker Grover, 
twin sister of my father Bernett. -j 1 ].!),■ 

Russell, Donald, and Arthur all lived on South Main Street and I used to walk with them after school 
to my grandmother’s house, just across the street from the Afton Museum. There were no school 
buses then. Russell was a brother of Bonnie Vartanian. 

Joyce Tiffany’s death in October of 1935 was a sad occasion. She lived next door to my grand- 
mother and I used to play with her. Marge Dixon, Joyce’s best friend and neighbor, came to school 
after lunch and said crying, “Joycie’s dead.” She had been having dental work done. 

Harriet Shepard married Edward Snell from New Jersey. She now lives in a home in New Berlin. 
I hear from her quite often. Her daughter, Debbie Wright, works for Mirabito in Sidney and I see her 
there. Shirley Webb was the daughter of Rev. Clifford Webb and his wife Lillian. Clif was a long-time 
pastor of the Afton and Nineveh Presbyterian Churches. 

Lester Holt was the stepson of Fenton Gallup who had the farm at the top of Spring Street and sold 
bottled milk in Afton. 
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The harvesting of ice for refrigeration is 
something which has passed from the local 
scene since I was young. Afton Lake was the 
source of ice for many farmers and I can re- 
member riding on a two-section horse drawn 
sleigh to the lake to bring home ice to fill our ice 
house which stood next to the milk house. 

Before the days of electric refrigeration, ev- 
ery farm had an ice house. Some people, such 
as my Uncle Mack McKee, cut their own ice 
from the adjacent Susquehanna River.' Other 
farmers had ponds. 

At Afton Lake, a large ice house stood be- 
tween the lake and what is now Route 7. A long 
elevator carried the heavy blocks of ice up from 
the lake surface to the ice house. Horse labor 
was used to score the ice for cutting. The Afton 
Museum Barn has several tools that were important in the process. One was a horse-drawn scorer 
with many sharp teeth used to cut deep, straight lines in the ice. Another tool was used to break the 
ice along the scored lines. The scorer in the Museum was given by the Vail family, who at one time 
lived on the Afton Lake property. 

Once the lengths of ice were broken apart, they were sawed into blocks, which were then run up the 
elevator to the ice house or loaded on sleighs to be taken home by farmers. The old Borden Creamery 
was also a big purchaser, hiring many teams to fill its large ice house across the railroad tracks from 
the McDowell Walker feed store. 

Leland Pixley, of the Pixley Millon upper Spring Street, was the local ice man who delivered ice to 
homes in Afton to supply the ice boxes, many of which were similar to the one in our museum bam. A 
cardboard sign was hung in a front window to let him know that you needed ice that day. We also have 
an ice pick advertising his services. 

When I was young, it was my job to get the ice out of the ice house where it was packed in sawdust 
within insulated walls. The cakes had to be hosed off to get rid of the sawdust. I had to put ice in the 
milk cooler, the ice box on the front porch, and in the soft drink cooler in front of the gas station. Ice 
tongs were used to carry the cakes broken to the right size. 



Sleighioads of ice leaving Afton Lake to 
supply the ice houses of the day. Postcard 
from Daisy Hurd Decker album. 
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An article from “The Crutch”, a newsletter from U.S.A. General Hospital in 
Annapolis, Maryland, May 13, 1875. 

Meeting of Gens. Grant and Lee 

Carlton, of the Boston Journal, in his graphic account of the closing campaign in 
Virginia, thus describes the meeting of Gens. Grant and Lee, at which the terms of 
capitulation were arranged: 

In the little village of Appomattox Court House there is a large square brick house 
with a portico in front, the residence of Wilmer McClean. Roses are budding ini the 
garden, violets and daffodils are already in bloom, and the trees which shade the 
building are green with the verdure of spring. Gen. Lee designated it as the place 
for meeting Gen. Grant. It was a little past two o’clock on Sunday afternoon when 
Gen. Lee, accompanied by by Gen. Marshall, his chief of staff, entered the dwelling. 
A few minutes later Gen. Grant, accompanied only by CoL Parker, of his staff, chief 
of the Six Nations, a man of remarkable powers and of great accuteness of percep- 
tion, although an Indian. 

The meeting was in Mr. McLean’s parlor- a square room, carpeted, furnished with 
center table. Gen. Lee was sitting by the table, dressed in a suit of gray — coat, 
pants and vest, all of gray. Time has silvered his hair, giving him a venerable ap- 
pearance. He stoops a little, as if he had borne great and heavy burdens. He wore 
an elegant sword, a gift from his friends. 

Gen. Grant had left his sword behind, and appeared in the same suit he had worn 
in the field through the eventful days — a plain blue frock, with double rows of but- 
tons, and shoulder straps bearing the three silver stars — the insignia of his rank as 
Lieutenant General. 

The meeting was cordial. After salutations the two commanders sat down, placed 
their hats on the table, and conversed as freely as in other days when both were in 
the service of the United States. Gen. Lee alluded to the correspondence which had 
passed uetween them. 

“General, I have requested this interview to know more fully the terms which you 
propose,” said Gen. Lee. (To be continued) 
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(Continued from last week) 

An article from “The Crutch”, a newsletter from U.SA General Hospital in Annapolis, Maryland, May 13, 1875. 

Meeting of Gens. Grant and Lee by Carlton, of the Boston Journal 

Gen. Grant replied that he would grant a parole to officers and men, that 
the officers might retain their side arms and their personal effects. Gen. Lee 
assented to the proposition and did not ask for any modification of the terms, 
which were then engrossed. The paper was signed by Gen. Lee at half past 
three o'clock. 

After he had affixed his signature, Gen. Lee asked for Gen. Grant’s under- 
standing of the term ‘personal effects’ which had been given in the instrument. 

‘Many of my calvarymen own their own horses,’ he said. 

‘I think that the horses must be turned over to the United States,’ was the reply. ‘I 
coincide with that opinion,’ was Lee’s rejoinder. ‘But,’ said Gen. Grant, ‘I will instruct 
the officers who are appointed to carry out the capitulation to allow those who own 
horses to take them home. They will need them to do their spring plowing and to till 
their farms.’ 

‘Allow me to express my thanks for such consideration and generosity on your 
part. It cannot fail of having a good effect,’ General Lee replied, with visible emotion 
at the magnanimity which Gen. Grant had displayed. 

After further conversation Gen. Lee expressed a hope that each soldier of his 
army might be furnished with a certificate or some other evidence of parole, to 
prevent them from being forced into further service by Confederate conscripting 
officers. 

‘I will order such certificates to be issued to every man,’ said General Grant, and 
as soon as the preliminaries are settled, the headquarters’ printing press was put to 
work striking off blanks for that purpose. 

Gen. Lee said that he had not the slightest idea of the number of men composing 
his army, as no returns had been made since the fight began on Hatcher’s Run. The 
army had suffered constant depletion from casualties, loss of prisoners, deserters 
and stragglers. The estimates of the force surrendered ranges from eight to twenty 
thousand, but till the rolls are made out the number cannot be definitely determined. 
(to be continued next week) 
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(Continued from last week) 

An article from “The Crutch”, a newsletter from U.S.A. General 
Hospital in Annapolis, Maryland, May 13, 1875. 

Meeting of Gens. Grant and Lee by Carlton, of the 
Boston Journal 

Grant, hearing that Lee’s troops were short 
of provisions, at once ordered twenty-five 
thousand rations to be turned over to Lee’s 
commissaries. 

Gen. Grant had anticipated the surrender of 
Lee, and brought all of the energy of the army 
to bring about that result. The question of terms 
had been discussed the evening previous 
around Grant’s campfire. Gen. Grant said that 
he wanted such a surrender as would break 
down the positions which France and England 
had taken, recognizing the rebels as belliger- 
ents. He did not wish for humiliating terms. He 
would require a formal grounding of arms. The rebels were Americans. We were 
citizens of a common country, and his object was to restore them to the Union, 
and not to degrade them. 

After the bitterness and hardships of the Civil War, its seems that General 
Grant was very generous and lenient in his setting of terms for the surrender 
of General Lee. 

In the book Campfires and Battlefields: a Pictorial History of the Civil War ; 
by Rossiter Johnson, Civil War Press, 1967, we read that on April 9, 1865, 
General Lee arrived at Appomattox Court House after having spent a day trying to 
collect food from the surrounding countryside for his famished troops. Lee’s army 
then advanced confidently until it met a heavy line of blue-coated infantry, which 
he could not defeat. A white flag was sent out for surrender. Notes had passed be- 
tween Lee and Grant and they met at the McLean house where the above surrender 
occurred. 

In the World Book Encyclopedia of 1976, we read that when the news of Lee’s sur- 
render reached North Carolina, Johnson surrendered to Sherman, Jefferson Davis 
fled and was captured in Georgia. News travelled slowly throughout the South. 
General Richard Taylor surrendered troops in Alabama and Mississippi and on May 
26, General Edmund Smith surrendered the last Confederate army still in the field 
The Civil War was over. 



The McLean House where 
Gen. Lee surrendered to Gen. 
Grant. Picture from Campfires 
and Battlefields by Rossiter 
Johnson, 1967 
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Gasoline is a commodity that everyone takes 
for granted nowadays. About 1908 Americans 
began to buy automobiles powered by gaso- 
line. It made a big difference in people’s way 
of life. It was much faster than horse power 
or ox power both for work and for transporta- 
tion. Larger acres of crops could be cultivated 
because of the gasoline powered tractors. 

One did not have to live so close to his work 
with gasoline powered cars and buses. Thus 
we now have large suburban populations and 
congested highways. 

A newspaper article from a Binghamton 
newspaper from about 1910 describes a pa- 
rade of the new-fangled automobiles. There 
were fewer than 100 in the whole city of 
Binghamton. Today, one might meet that many in driving only a few blocks 

My grandfather bought his first car about 1913. It was a sedan with open sides and 
a folding top. I believe that a driver’s license was not then required as my teenage 
father drove the car home from the dealership. 

In the early 1970s, gasoline manufacturers could not keep up with the demand. 
In that period, instead of driving to Florida for a vacation, with the risk of not finding 
gasoline to fill my tank, I flew once to Texas and once to Aruba. 

Also during that period, the Presbyterian Churches of Afton and Nineveh had a 
joint mission work program in a small church in the State of Maine. Two cars trans- 
ported us. On the way home we needed gas and looked for a gas station. We found 
one where the cars were backed up along the highway, waiting to get to the pumps. 
Just as we got to the entrance driveway, a sign was put up saying “Out of Gas.” We 
had to drive on to find another gas station which luckily we did before we ran out. 

Today there are two gas stations in the Village of Afton. When I was growing 
up, many businesses had a gas pump on the street. At each place, an attendant 
pumped the gas. Today, in New York State, each person pumps his own. 

The Ralph Cass gas station in Vallonia Springs in the 1930s sold gas for 16+ 
cents a gallon. This week, it is over $4 per gallon at the Country Store, a Sunoco 
Station in Afton. 

Also in the 1930s, Ralph Cass, the Doolitle Brothers, and Bernett Decker had a 
gas war when they sold gas at 6 gallons for a dollar. 



The Ralph Cass gas station in 
Vallonia Springs in the 1930s. 
Gas sold for 16+ cents per 
gallon. Picture from a Decker 
photo album 
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On February 24 I met with Scott Higbee, Afton 
Central School art teacher, and Sarah Mahan, 
an art teacher from the Norwich area and rep- 
resenting the Chenango County Museum. The 
subject was railroads of Chenango County. The 
purpose of the meeting was to interest students 
in doing a railroad mural for each of the towns in 
Chenango County traversed by a railroad, either 
now or formerly. 

A previous similar program had been on the 
Chenango Canal, which passed from Binghamton 
to Utica and was built in the 1830s. The coming 
of the railroads made the canal short-lived. A 
model of the canal boat Lillie is on display in an 
outbuilding at the Chenango County Museum. 

It was built in Chenango Bridge for the U.S. 

Bicentennial in 1976. Some of these murals now hang on the walls around the canal 
boat. Sarah Mahan spoke about these murals, showed pictures, and told about the 
conversion of the building to a display area. 

The Albany and Susquehanna Railroad was built from Albany to Binghamton, 
reaching Afton in 1867. There was a delay in finishing the route to Binghamton 
due to the digging of the tunnel through Belden Hill. Jay Gould and James Fisk, 
who controlled the Erie Railroad, hoped to take over the Albany and Susquehanna, 
later called the Delaware and Hudson. The fight at the eastern end of the tunnel 
in 1869 was made famous to modern people by the film Saratoga Trunk based on 
the novel by Edna Ferber. Gould and Fisk were the losers. Later, a spur line from 
Pennsylvania opened the coal regions to join the D&H at Nineveh Junction, mak- 
ing that an important community. The battle at the tunnel was also pictured in an 
engraving in Harper’s Weekly. 

The railroad was very important to Afton. Before its arrival, the major growth of 
the village was on the East Side of the Susquehanna. The location of the tracks on 
the West Side was responsible for the size of the present business section. At one 
time there were four hotels, supported by travelers and salesmen who needed lodg- 
ing. There were at one time as many as five passenger trains going each way daily. 
Going down to the depot, now the River Club, was a favorite diversion for people of 
all ages. Excursion trains, as to Cooperstown, attracted large crowds. 



The “high bridge” over Route 
235 in Harpursville, part of the 
former Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad. Picture from Daisy 
Hurd Decker album. 
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As I look through old family photographs I realize how 
much attitudes and customs change over a lifetime. The 
picture of me and my siblings was taken about 1936 at 
corn harvesting time. My sister and I are holding corn 
cobs and we are standing near the two wooden silos 
from the Unadilla Silo Company which my grandfather 
Decker had had built. My father replaced them with one 
tall concrete silo, which now stands empty. 

At that time my father had only the farm and the gas 
station, which he had built in 1929. The river flat was 
divided up into six fields, which were rotated among 
hay, oats, and corn. Sometimes cabbage or potatoes 
occupied a field. The hay was cut with a mowing ma- 
chine and was loaded onto a wagon or truck with a 
mechanical hay loader. About six acres of corn would 
fill the two silos, enough to feed about forty head of 
cattle for a winter. It was cut by a cornbinder machine 
and hand fed into a blower which chopped it and put it 
up a pipe into the silo. j* 

Today, little corn is grown for silage, but is left to 
mature as grain to be ground into dry feed for cattle. 

With larger and fewer farms, hundreds of acres of grain 
corn and soy beans have become common, as in the 
case of the Dale Grover farm to which has been added 
my farmland. His multiple metal storage bins are evidence of the large acreage and 
yields. 

Another change is in the birthing of children. I was born at home, with a doctor in 
attendance. It is unusual that I still live in that same house and sleep in the same room 
where I was born. Sylvia and Ray were both born in Mrs. Chandler’s maternity home, 
across from St. Ann’s Church on Main Street. Martin and his twin sister, who did not 
survive, were born at Mrs. Legg’s maternity home on South Main Street, near Henry’s 
Drive-In. Today most infants are born in hospitals. 

Another difference is the amount of education which each of my family had. The 
older Deckers did not believe in higher education, especially for men. A young woman 
might become a teacher until she could find a husband. I and my siblings all have 
advanced college degrees, as was the norm in my mother’s family. When 1-88 went 
through, our farm was bisected and I had to get a second degree. 



The children of Bernett 
H. and Mildred Bisbee 
Decker about 1936. 
Rear: Raymond, Sylvia, 
Charles. Front: Martin. 
Photo from Charles 
Decker. 
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This a Saturday evening, just at 
dusk, and it is beginning to snow. 

We have not had deep snow this 
winter but the weather has been 
cold. 

In going through my 
Grandmother Decker’s photo- 
graph albums, I find many snap- 
shots of the deep snows of former 
years. In one, George Decker 
stands with a horse in what is now 
Daley Drive, next to the Afton Inn. 

The snow is piled high where the 
walk has been shoveled, next to 
George’s store where Grace Lee’s 
office is now located. That was in 
1915. 

Another picture, dated 1926, shows Main Street in front of Henry Carr’s Drug Store, now the en- 
trance part of Vincent’s Restaurant. Henry is standing on top of a huge pile of snow with his snow 
shovel in his hand. Other recognizable Aftonians stand around watching but they are not helping to 
shovel. 

In the above picture, several ladies are aboard a horse-drawn sleigh, which is about to take them 
to a Missionary Society meeting at the Presbyterian Church in February, also in 1926. The site is in 
front of the old Presbyterian Manse house, which was the second down from High Street, on Spring 
Street, next to where David Dawson now lives. It was torn down when another manse was purchased 
on Pleasant Avenue. 

I was born in February of 1926 and I assume that the heavy snow that was on the ground in those 
pictures was present on my birthday. The Afton Hose Company did not then go out of the village, so 
the neighboring farmers and their hired men put out the chimney fire which heralded my birth. 

Another picture, undated, shows a snowplow coming down Orchard Street near the house until 
recently occupied by Susan Fenner Kopyar. One could not have driven a car up the street under the 
conditions in these pictures. 

When I was working on the Four County Library System Bookmobile in the early 1970s, Delaware 
County had very heavy snows one winter. A rotary snowplow cleared some of the roads there, leaving 
snow banks higher than our large Bookmobile. 

I am grateful that we do not have to brave so much snow nowadays. 



Presbyterian women about to head for a Missionary 
Society meeting in 1926. From album of Daisy Hurd 
Decker. 
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The Chenango County Civil War Commemorative 
Project is constantly discovering new collections of 
letters written by Civil War soldiers to family mem- 
bers and friends at home and to fellow soldiers. 
Diaries are another source of information about the 
war. One example is the diary of Shervin Estes of 
Perch Pond who enlisted on August 30, 1864. This 
diary has been transcribed by Nick Caldiero of the 
Afton Historical Society and is illustrated by him with 
pictures contemporay with the events mentioned. 

One of the problems of transcribing such a docu- 
ment is the legibility of the handwriting. Shervin’s 
script is fairly easy to read, but his spelling and gram- 
mar leave much to be desired. On November 14 he 
wrote “Staed in camp and the rest of our companey 
com to the camp but they could not get transfurd to 
our companey”. He probably had only a one-room 
schoolhouse education, but he served his country 
weli. 

When we are in first grade we begin to read and 
write. The World Book Encyclopedia gives a brief history of writing. Our letters, both 
printed and in script are based on the Roman alphabet. Printed letters are taught 
first as they are easier to learn. Today, many youngsters do not learn to write cursive 
or script letters. I notice this in letters from younger friends. 

“Spencerian Key to Practical Penmamship” by Platt R. Spencer, published in 1877, 
was an early textbook on writing. It has 176 pages of precise rules and regulations 
for the learner. The position of the body, with feet flat on the floor, and the angle of 
the paper on the desk were considered important, as was the holding of the pen. 
The letters are very rounded with many loops and curlicues. One chapter advocates 
using a metronome to regulate the rhythm of writing. 

“The Palmer Method” was what I was taught in the lower grades in Afton. It was 
compiled by A. N. Palmer. The copy which I have was copyrighted in 1936, about 
four years after my learning to write. I remember the drills in second and third grades 
when we did ovals and push-pulls. The ovals were circular, done in a continuous 
pattern and the push-pulls were straight. 

I am afraid that my handwriting has strayed from the rules of Palmer Method. 
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Proper position for writ- 
ing, feet flat on the floor, 
and the angle of the pa- 
per on the desk. From 
The Palmer Method of 
Business Writing 
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Recently, as I was eating lunch at my kitchen 
table, the sky literally darkened as a flock of 
starlings flew over my house and landed in Dale 
Grover’s field across the road. There were hun- 
dreds of them and they stayed as a group as they 
picked among the remnants of last year’s corn 
field. Then, all of a sudden, they rose together to 
light on the electric wires above them. They were 
wing-to-wing on most of the space. Occasionally 
they would change places or a more aggressive 
bird would chase one off and take its place. 

Sometimes grackle and starlings appear to- 
gether on my lawn, turning over leaves and pick- 
ing insects from the grass. The starling can be 
either helpful or harmful. On ordinary farms it eats 
great numbers of harmful insects. In fruit growing 
areas it can be a pest as it eats berries, cherries, and sometimes even apples and 
pears. They may also be a nuisance to city dwellers when they roost on buildings 
or in trees. Starlings are not native birds, but came from Europe. One source says 
that it was thought that all birds known by William Shakespeare should be brought 
to New York City. At any rate, in 1890, about 60 starlings were released in Central 
Park. About 40 more were brought in 1891. They now live widespread over North 
America. Starlings are gregarious, even nesting in groups, so it should be no sur- 
prise to see so many. They make nests in hollow trees, in holes in cliffs, or even 
take over the nests of other species of birds. They have even used one of my bird 
houses. Nesting places need to be within flying distance of plowed fields, hayfields, 
or pastures. After the trees shed their leaves, starlings seek beds of cattails or rank 
marsh vegetation. In coldest weather, those which do not fly south seek shelter 
around buildings in towns and cities. The starling is a black songbird. It has pointed 
wings, a short tail, and a long sharp bill which changes color with the seasons. The 
colors of the feathers may also vary with the seasons. Many species of starling have 
iridescent plumage of greenish-purple or lilac gloss. About four to six light blue eggs 
are laid by the females. 
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Spring is a magical word 
and a time that we all look 
forward to after the cold 
of winter. Although official 
spring began on March 20, 
the cold nights and windy 
days keep us bundled up 
with winter coats and ear- 
covering caps. Still, there 
are some encouraging 
signs of spring. Four rob- 
ins appeared on my front 
lawn last week. The snow- 
drops have had their day 
and crocus bulbs are now 
in bloom. Daffodils are 
fast showing their blossom 
buds. 

This past week I raked 
the leaves and winter de- 
bris from several of my 
flowerbeds. Newly exposed were the yellowed sprouts of daffodils, hyacinths, and other 
bulb flowers. Friend Dave spent several hours, into darkness, carrying the heaps of 
waste to the burning pile. Fie had picked up twigs and branches from my towering, 
double-trunk sycamore the week before. 

Through the Decker family I come from a long line of planters and gardeners. Selah 
Decker and his sons Joseph and Charles planted the maples that once lined the road and 
surrounded the house, soon after they bought the farm and moved here from Jefferson, 
in Schoharie County in 1866. They also planted the willow trees along Cornell Creek, 
suggesting the name Willow Brook Farm. My great grandmother, Rachel Bevier Decker, 
had a flower garden back of the house. My lilac bushes, white and purple, are survivors 
of that garden. My grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, also maintained that same garden 
for a few years. Later she started new flowerbeds on the site of and back of the gas sta- 
tion, which my father built in 1929. In my youth, I tended the plants there that she did not 
move to Main Street when my father bought the farm in 1925. Daisy’s vegetable garden 
was on the opposite side of the house in front of where Teri Shaw now lives, the former 
garage of Frank Decker. 

There are still two large flowerbeds in that area behind the gas station, but I also have 
several others on the property. I also have a vegetable garden from which I gather beans, 
carrots, beets, and other produce, which I eat fresh or freeze for later consumption. 

I consider gardening to be a healthful activity, which gets one out into the fresh air and 
exercises the muscles. 
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I came across the following 
letter in my file of area post- 
cards. I don’t remember ever 
having read it. It gives an in- 
teresting picture of Afton as 
remembered by William F. 

Young who lived in Afton when 
he was a young boy. 

July 17, 1989 

Afton Historical Society 

Dear Friends, 

Enclosed is the Afton Afton’s Main Street as Mr. Young might have re- 

Souvenir Folder about which membered it. Postcard given by Dorothy Earl, 

I recently wrote and offered to Windsor, Afton Town Historians. 
you. 

I came across this in some of my mother’s effects. My parents and I were from 
Queens County and my father took the job in Afton to get us away from the New York 
City influenza epidemic. I was only three or four at the time, but I remember a few 
things about Afton which really are quite trivial-the smell and light of the kerosene 
lamps, the picking up and smelling fallen apples (and eating), brown bread and 
home-baked beans, horse and carriage rides (especially one time when the mare 
reared up when she spotted her colt in a field and a rear carriage wheel broke. 

There was also a time when skunks were in the school-house and the gathering 
made a quick departure. 

My parents are long gone, but when traveling on Route 88 I still get a feeling 
of days gone by-yet haven’t stopped in Afton. I’ve lived in Horseheads twenty-two 
years, and have learned that there is a tremendous amount of history to enjoy in 
upstate New York. Since m striving in a once-in-a-while manner to work on our 
family’s genealogy, I am aware how everyone should converse with generations and 
document names, events, times, and places. Many of us regret not having done that 
until too late. 

I wish you all success and much happiness in your endeavors. Future generations 
will appreciate and thank you for your dedication. Yours truly, William F. Young This 
is good adice and I hope that we are following it well. By Charles J. Decker ; Afton 
Town and Village Historian. April 2013. 

Yours Truly, 

William F. Young 

This is good advice and I hope we are following it well. 
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Last week I had a phone call from a 
man who was asking about two proper- 
ties in Afton on the East Side. One was 
the house at the corner of East Main 
Street and Maple Street. The other was 
the large house next to the river on the 
back side of Foster Park. He was informed 
that both had been hotels at one time. 

He was partially right about the first house 
mentioned. According to the “History of 
Afton” published in the Afton Enterprise in 
1887, Horace Stone “built the first tavern in 
the village about 1825. It was located on the 
east side of the river, where the residence 
of Nobel Buck now stands.” The 1875 map 
in the “Atlas of Chenango County” shows 
the house of N. Buck. It is the present house 
which is certainly not of 1825 vintage, The second house was the one once owned 
by Allen Renner after he sold his farm on Rte, 41. The original house on the site was 
built by Jareb L. Austin, whose mother was a Landers, I believe. It burned about 
the turn of the 20th century and was rebuilt by Mr. Austin. His farm was of about 11 
acres in 1902. I believe that this house may have been confused with a hotel, the 
Musson House, that once stood on the corner of Maple Street and Main Street. It 
burned in July, 1881. This building is also shown on the 1875 map. 

In looking for research material, thanks to Wendy and Nick Caldiero, I found a 
copy of the “Village of Afton Historic Resources Inventory” at the Afton Museum. It 
was produced by the Chenango County Planning and Development Board in 1981. 
Those who compiled the material were Susan Opal of Oxford and Page Deming of 
Norwich. They were not Afton natives and were not familiar with names and places. 
For many of the houses, Afton people such as Martha Holdrege, Marjorie McHugh, 
Mildred Scott, and myself were consulted. Even so, there are many mistakes in 
spelling and information. 

An example is the King house on South Main Street, near Henry’s Drive-in. It was 
then owned by Mr. and Mrs. Graham. A pasted-in photo shows not the King house, 
but the Hall farm, more recently the Jockeyport Stables. Another house is listed 
at 79 South Broad Street and owned by Floyd LeClair. There is no such street in 
Afton. 



The Hall Homestead, later 
Jockeyport. It was mistakenly la- 
beled the King house in the “Village 
of Afton Historic Resources Survey" 
of 1981. Afton Historical Society. 
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Diane Heeman of the 
Town of Butternuts recently 
called me to ask if I could 
write something about the 
Reithoffer’s Afton Bake 
Shop. Diane remembered 
coming to Afton especially 
to get the delicious donuts 
available at the shop. 

Owners of the Bake 
Shop were Julie and Don 
Reithoffer. Julie was a na- 
tive of Afton. She was a 
classmate of my sister 
Sylvia and they graduated 
from Afton Central School 
in 1946. Julie grew up in 
a house across from the Afton Fair Grounds, where her parents Maude and Joe Houghtaling and 
grandmother Julia Forsythe lived. Don Reithoffer’s family owned Reithoffer’s Rides which came to the 
Afton Fair each year. The Houghtalings boarded fair personel during fair week and that is how Julie 
and Don met. 

A newspaper clipping, undated, has the heading “Good Coffee and Great Gab.” It is probably from 
the Press & Sun-Bulletin as it is in color. A view through the window shows Norman Moore taking his 
daily cup of coffee, something he has done since the Bake Shop opened thirty years before. He was 
at one time the local motorcycle cop. Also pictured are Julie and Don, leaning over a display case filled 
with their pastries. 

Julie and Don built a devoted following over the years. Julie is quoted as saying that “Everyone 
knows each other. It's like a family.” The Bake Shop was a regular stop for people travelling up and 
down Route 7 and 1-88. One woman drove all the way from Syracuse just to get the freshly baked 
bread and a West Virginia family raved about the nut buns. 

At the time that the article was written, Don worked from 12:30 a.m. to 9 a.m. Julie began her day at 
9 a.m. Those were long and irregular hours, but they enjoyed their work. In later years, Otto Haak of 
Vallonia Springs helped at night with the baking. Don is quoted as saying, “We get repeat customers 
all the time. It’s good to see them every week.” 

After Don Reithoffer died, I used to go with Russ Nygren to Julie’s house on O’Brien Road on 
Mondays. There, with other friends, we were served coffee and pastries, just as patrons were at the 
Bake Shop. Julie was continuing a long and famous tradition. 



Reithoffer’s Afton Bake Shop was in the section with the 
sign KJ’s. It is now the location of Rinker Insurance. 


Photo by Charles Decker 
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The death of Frank Tingley made me 
think of the horses which he kept on the 
Afton Fair Grounds. He was carrying on a 
long tradition begun by his father, George 
Tingley. He for many years held the record 
for speed on the Afton Race Track set by 
his horse Marching Dillon. 

Horses have been an important factor in 
the development of New York State. The 
1875 Census of the State of New York re- 
cords 579 horses two years and over in the 
Town of Afton. There was a total of 9,961 
in Chenango County. This was somewhat 
of an innovation, since in the early years 
of settlement, oxen outnumbered horses. 

Many settlers came into the area with ox- 
drawn sleds and wagons. One advantage 
of oxen was they could be slaughtered for 
food if necessary. 

Today, coming home from Afton, I saw a 
beautiful light-brown horse being led behind 
a small open vehicle. A person sitting on the 
rear was holding the leather strap. The horse seemed to be stepping along willingly. It is 
reported that the horse population in New York State today exceeds that of the “horse- 
and-buggy days” That must be because so many people own horses for recreation and 
for racing. A few are still used for farm work. 

My Grandfather Decker drove to Harpursville from where I live to court Daisy Bell 
Hurd until their marriage in 1901. I still have the string of bells which his horse wore on 
the trip. They are mounted on metal links, rather than on a leather strap, as was usual. 
In my Grandmother Decker’s album is a photo of the “courting horse" as it was about to 
be sold. 

When I was young, we still had a team of work horses named Topsey and Bess. We 
still had a horse-drawn manure spreader and sometimes it was my job to harness the 
horses which were housed in the dairy barn. I was rather slight in build and it was all 
I could do to lift the harnesses high enough to get them over the backs of the horses. 
Once in a while, a friend and I rode them bare-back to go after the cows at milking time. 
I have never ridden a saddled horse. 

Sometimes it was hard to break a long-time habit. My grandfather had always driven 
horses and when he plowed with a new-fangled tractor he would yell “Whoa” at the end 
of the furrow, much to the amusement of spectators. 



A handsome unknown lady and two 
handsome horses in front of the Afton 
Post office. It is now the location of the 
Afton Hair Salon. Photo recently given 
to the Town Historian. 
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Today I went to Staples on Upper Front 
Street in Binghamton to buy correctible 
film ribbon for my Brother Correctronic 
Electronic typewriter. Previously I owned 
a Smith Corona Display Dictionary type- 
writer and before that a portable Spell- 
Right Dictionary typewriter. Unfortunately, 
the Smith Corona Company went out of 
business after many years and I can no 
longer buy ribbon for my model. 

A couple of years ago, I was given a 
computer by a friend when she got a new 
one. I was using it to write my articles for 
the Tri-Town News. My problem is that I 
never had any typing lessons. If you hit 
a wrong key on a computer, it registers 
immediately. I had an article all finished and hit what I thought was the “save” key. 
Instead, the whole thing was wiped out. 

I went back to my typewriter. My friend’s son needed a computer, so I gave it back 
to her. 

Several years ago, Tom Vail was sorting things stored in the old part of NBT in 
Afton. Among old equipment were several typewriters of various vintage which he 
donated to the Afton Museum. They are among six models now displayed on the 
shelves in the entry room. A seventh model was not identifiable. 

The first was an L.C. Smith & Corona. Next was an R.C. Allen Vizomatic. An 
Olivetti was a Line A88 model. The Royal model was a Quiet DeLuxe. There were 
two Remingtons — a Paragon and a Remington Portable. These covered a wide 
range in age. Today in the NBT all such printing is done by computer and it takes 
but minutes to look something up and have it printed out. Of course, someone has 
to enter the information beforehand. 

Inventors tried to make a practical typewriter in the 1700s and 1800s. In 1867 
Carlos Glidden, Christopher Sholes, and Samuel Soule made the first practical 
one and patented it in 1868. In 1874, E. Remington and Sons put the machine on 
the market. Soon other companies began to make them. The first successful por- 
table typewriter was made in the early 1900s. Electric typewriters appeared in the 
1920s. 

When I was in high school, Maude Short was the business teacher and taught 
typing. French III and typing both were taught during the same period of the day. I 
chose French III. Typing would have been a better choice. 



An electronic typewriter. Picture form 
“Encyclopedia Britannica ," 1967. 
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On May 18, Armed Forces Day, the 
Afton Historical Society held its 6th 
recognition of Civil War soldiers who 
served in the Union Army. This year, 
the four Ellis brothers, William, Enos, 

Perry, and Gilbert were honored. All 
four ended up in Company G of the 
5th Heavy Artillery Regiment. That 
regiment was involved in the Battle 
of Cedar Creek, where so many of 
the Afton area were involved in the 
conflict. Gilbert, the youngest broth- 
er was captured there and taken to 
Salisbury Prison in North Carolina. 

He died there of disease in 1865 and 
was buried in a mass grave. 

The Ellis family members lived on 
Great Lot 93 which was granted to 
an ancestor, Caleb Ellis, of Guilford, 

Vermont. In the settlement of the dis- 
pute between Vermont and New York 
over land titles granted in the Guilford 
area before the American Revolution, the Township of Clinton was purchased by 
Governor George Clinton in 1785. What is now Afton was a part of that purschase. 
Caleb Ellis never came to his grant, but members of his family did. Enos and Perry 
operated a stone quarry which produced high quality building and flagging stone. 
Neither one ever married and they shared a home with an unmarried sister, Helen, 
at their Melondy Hill site. Enos, ill with heart disease and unable to sleep, committed 
suicide in April, 1914. William died in 1904 and Perry in 1916. William was prede- 
ceased by his wife Ellen and they had three children. Nothing is yet known about 
what became of them or where they are buried. 

For the program, participants and guests gathered at the gravesite of William, Enos, 
and Perry in Glenwood Cemetery. Their parents and a young sister and brother are 
also buried there. Charles Decker gave the welcome, invocation, and a history of the 
Ellis family. Wendy Caldiero placed bouquets of lilacs on the graves. Civil War re- 
enactors Al Sherman and Harlan Mills then fired three rounds in a military salute. 

The group then adjourned to the Community Center where Bill Searfoss gave a 
brief history of the 5th Heavy Artillery Regiment and described conditions at Salisbury 
Prison. The meeting concluded with refreshments. 



Map from “Chenango County Atlas" of 
1875. Three Ellis homesteads are shown 
along Melondy Hill Road on Great Lot 93, 
granted to Caleb Ellis in 1785. From Town 
Historian. 
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What we celebrate as 
Memorial Day began as 
Decoration Day, when mem- 
bers of the G.A.R. (Grand 
Army of the Republic) dec- 
orated the graves of their 
fallen comrades. Old photo- 
graphs show the Memorial 
Day Parade, led by mem- 
bers of Afton’s Vanderburg 
Post, No.12, G.A.R. , as it 
turned from Main Street into 
Caswell Street on its way to 
the Baptist Cemetery. 

Even during the Civil War, 
southern women were plac- 
ing flowers on the graves 
of both Confederate and 
Union soldiers. Two towns, 

Boalsburg, Pa. and Waterloo, N.Y., claimed to be the first to observe Decoration Day. On May 26, 
President Lyndon Johnson declared Waterloo to be the official “Birthplace of Memorial Day” The 
official date for the holiday was set by General John A. Logan who was Commander-in-Chief of the 
G.A.R. That date was May 30, 1869, probably chosen because of the many flowers then in bloom. By 
1890, all northern states had accepted that date. 

Memorial Day’s date became official for May 30 in 1967 and the Monday holiday was established in 
1971. It is now accepted by all of the states. The three-day holiday is thought by some to undermine 
the meaning of the day. It has become a weekend of family gatherings, vacationing, and completely 
unrelated events such as the Indy 500. My Aunt Leonora Decker protested the “Hoo-rah” that the 
original Decoration Day had become. 

In Afton, many families decorate the graves of all family members, whether veterans or not and 
today servicemen of all wars are honored with American flags on their graves. 

Parades have become standard events for most towns today. In Afton, the school band leads the 
parade down Main Street and includes veterans, members of various organizations and floats. They 
stop on the Susquehannna River bridge where school children drop bouquets into the water to honor 
deceased seamen. The parade then files into Foster Park where a student recites “In Flanders Field” 
and a speaker addresses the crowd. Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts place wreaths on wooden crosses 
and a bouquet is placed in front of the monument honoring those who died in World War I, World War 
II, and Vietnam. A military rifle salute and Taps conclude the program. 



Memorial Day parade in May 1926. Teacher Alletta 
Carpenter and first graders on the bridge. Picture from 
Daisy Hurd Decker album. 
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Several years ago, when I used 
to go to Florida every March, I 
took an extra drive to Key West, 
the southernmost city in the con- 
tinental United States. I was there 
only one or two nights. The drive 
is through the Florida Keys which 
are connected by many bridges 
which span large areas of water. 

This highway was built in 1939 to 
replace a railroad which had been 
partially destroyed by a hurricane 
in 1935. An acquaintance on that 
trip told of working on that present 
day highway in the 110 degree 
heat. It is tropical country. 

Key West is a resort city and 
also has a U.S. naval air station. 

One attraction is the spectacular sunsets for which people gather on the west shore in the evening. 
In addition to tourism, sports fishing and commercial fishing are important sources of income. The 
largest single payroll comes from the U.S. naval installations. 

In 1967, Key West became the first city in the U.S. to get its fresh water supply from the ocean. The 
city, with a population of about 30,000, financed the plant which converts salty ocean water to fresh 
water. 

Although not a long-time resident of Key West, John James Audubon was a noted person in Key 
West. The Audubon House owner in the 1 830’s was John Geiger. He was host to Audubon who pro- 
duced many of his bird paintings in the upstairs study. The house has been completely restored by 
Mitchell Wolfson who has filled it with antiques and treasures of the 18th and 19th centuries. Included 
is the rare four-volume “elephant folio” of birds by Audubon. The house is a most interesting place to 
visit. 

Audubon was the first person to study and paint the birds of the United States. Born in what is now 
Haiti, he was sent by his father, a French sea captain, to live near Philadelphia. He lived in many 
places. He failed in several business ventures while always looking for birds. In 1820 he got the idea of 
publishing a collection of American birds and went to Louisiana. His wife worked as a governess and 
teacher to support the family. His book, published in Scotland, brought him fame and fortune. 



The Audobon House in Key West where John 
James Audubon painted many of his pictres of 
birds. Postcard byFlorida Natural Color, Inc. 
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Panoramic photographs 
such as this example show 
how much change there is in 
an area over a period of years. 

This view is looking across 
the Susquehanna River from 
Route 7 at what was once the 
Guy farm on the bend. In the 
distance are open fields and 
pastures which were once 
cropped and grazed. Today, 
most of that upland area is 
grown up to woods, so that 
there are no open spaces. 

The white barn was on the 
Allen Renner farm when I was 
young. The Renners had a dairy and raised some vegetable crops such as peas, which customers 
could come to pick. Most farms also grew cabbage for market. The Renner barn burned a few years 
ago and was replaced by a metal building by Dale Grover, the present owner of the property. He stores 
some of his farm machinery there. The Grover barn, the red one to the right, was owned by Earl and 
Arthur Grover at the time of the picture. That barn just recently disappeared when Dale Grover had 
it razed. He no longer has a dairy but raises corn and soy beans, another change from former days. 
Within the last two weeks he has begun construction of a new building which will also be used for 
storage. 

The building of Interstate 88 in the 1960s made a lot of changes in the valley, not just in the picture. 
That highway traverses back of the farm buildings and at the foot of the background hills. Just about 
every farm on the east side of the Susquehanna River was bisected, some with no access from one 
side to the other. There are no underpasses for machinery or cattle. The entire face of area agriculture 
has changed. Some farmers who were cut off sold their land on the river side to neighbors who then 
had a sustainable operation. Today, dairies tend to be fewer and larger. Milk is no longer taken to a 
local creamery in cans, but is picked up by bulk tankers. 

“The Rocks,” formerly a popular picnic spot on the back side of the Grover farm, is quite isolated 
now. Occasionally visiting Mormons want to see that site as Joseph Smith is supposed to have done 
some of his treasure digging there. 

In my own case. I had to give up farming entirely. I had a chance to get a Masters Degree in Library 
Science at Syracuse University and so had a second career as a librarian on the Four County Library 
System Bookmobile. 



A view along the Susquehanna River as it looked in the late 
1920s or early 1930s. Postcard from Celia Landers Liggett. From 
the Town Historian. 
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I have begun to sort some of my posses- 
sions in the process of down-sizing. An exec- 
utor will be saved that process. I have begun 
with my attic which extends the full length of 
the wing of my house. There is a vast array 
of things which have accumulated over the 
years. 

Among these things are four large wooden 
boxes of three different dimensions. They have 
paper covered sides with Chinese inscriptions. 

Some sides have Chinese scenery. One box 
has the words “P.M.S.S. Co., C, CHOICEST 
MOYONEGUNPOWDER, N0.68.” I know 
of gunpowder tea. Webster’s New World 
Dictionary of the English Language gives a 
second meaning of the word gunpowder as 
gunpowder tea. 

I believe that all four boxes were containers for bulk tea shipped to this country from China. The 
smallest box has the painted words “Buell, Windsor, Broome Co., N.Y. Susquehanna Depot.” A typed 
note, pasted on the box and apparently by my grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, says “This chest full 
of tea was sent to my grandfather Platt S. Buell to Susquehanna. He kept a store in Windsor, N.Y. and 
the D.& H. Railroad and Branch Road had not been built at that time.” The D.& H. came through Afton 
in 1868 and the branch from the coal country in Pennsylvania to Nineveh Junction was not completed 
until 1870. There was no rail service to Windsor until then. Platt Buell lived from 1841 to 1885. His 
property was on the east side of Main Street and north of The Green in 1876. 

Tea has been an important commodity for many years of history. According to legend, tea was 
discovered in China about 2737 B.C., but the earliest written mention of tea is from about 350 A.D. It 
was introduced to Europeans about 1600. It soon became the national drink of Great Britain. By 1650 
it was being imported to the American colonies. In 1767, the British government imposed a tea tax 
on the colonies, resulting in the famous Boston Tea Party. This led to the Revolutionary War, which 
resulted in our freedom from British rule. 

India, Sri Lanka, and China are the world’s largest producers of tea. Iced tea and tea bags are a 
United States invention. The first iced tea was served at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in Saint 
Louis in 1904. 



Tea pickers on a plantation in Sri Lanka. 
From World Book Encyclopedia, 1976. 
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Among the most numerous of my possessions which I must 
down-size are my collections of books. Every room but three in my 
ten-room house has at least one bookcase or range of shelves. 

One downstairs bedroom has bookshelves on two walls. I built 
them many years ago along with two closets at the other end of the 
room. In the bedroom above it are also bookshelves on two walls. 

They are old, stackable, walnut shelves which reach to the ceiling. I 
bought them from a Bookmobile lady in Otsego County. 

This week I have been sorting books in my large attic in prepa- 
ration for a visit by a book dealer. There, on shelves and in many 
boxes, are books which I do not remember having. One has the 
title “A Primer of Book Collecting” by John T. Winterich and David 
Randall, 1966, third revised edition. Two others are “Gold in Your 
Attic” and “More Gold in Your Attic” by Van Allen Bradley. I do not 
remember reading any of the three, but I certainly did collect thou- 
sands of books. I hope that I can turn some of them into gold. The 
Van Allen books both contain cards with the date June 16, 1972, 
showing that I loaned them to Bookmobile patrons. 

Two long n^tal bookshelves in the attic were tight against each 
other so that I could not see what was on the back shelf. I had to 
take all of the books off from the front shelf so that I could move it 
to a different spot. Then I had to remove those on the back shelf 
also as they all had to be vacuumed. The roof had been replaced 
a few years ago and dirt from the shingles, nails, and normal dust 
had to be removed. 

There was a great variety of subject material. Many were religious books, including quite a few old 
hymnals. Some had to do with my being on the Session of the Presbyterian Church. There were quite 
a few oversize picture books on American history and the history of countries which I visited in Europe 
in the 1960s. There were also textbooks on languages such as German, Italian and Spanish. 

I know that book dealers are very selective so that I will have many leftovers, some of which I will 
donate to book sales. 


A 

PRIMER 

OF 

BOOK 

COLLECTING 

Third Recited Edition 


by 

John T. Winterich 
ami 

David A. Randall 


CROWN PUBLISHERS, INC. NF.W YORK 


Title page of a book on 
book collecting. From 
collection of Charles 
Decker. 
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The Afton Museum has a large collection of clothing, do- 
nated by area people to be preserved for future visitors to 
see. The upstairs bedroom has many items on display, but 
most of them are in storage as space is limited. The items 
cover a wide period of our history. 

One of the largest collections is that of underwear and 
lingerie that was once worn by Mercy Stowell Hull who at 
one time lived in the Museum house. The items had been 
saved by Leone Jacob, former Town of Colesville Historian. 

She had boarded with Aunt Mercy while attending Afton 
High School. 

There are many petticoats and pantaloons hanging on 
the wall in the bedroom. They have much handwork, with 
lace and intricate needle work. Similar to these are baptismal 
dresses worn by infants for the church rite of baptism. These 
also have lace and needlework and are almost twice as long 
as an infant's body. They were for show only, not for wear. 

One dress was the going away dress of my Grandmother Decker. Frugally, she made it over from an older gar- 
ment to wear, on her wedding trip in 1901. She and Frank Decker were married at the bride's home on Hurd Road 
in Harpursville. A pink, short flapper dress was a wedding dress. 

Some of the 19th century dresses are decorated with intricate beadwork. Perhaps some of the black dresses 
were for the period of mourning for a widow. She was required to wear only black for about a year after her hus- 
band's death. 

There are also some handsome dresses from more recent times. One of them is on a manequin and was worn 
by one of our members when she was a young woman. 

Many of our dresses have very slender waistlines, so they will not fit on just any manequin. They were made in 
the days of the wasp waist and tight corseting. 

Hats are prevalent also. A whole shelf contains women's hats from all periods, including a Shaker bonnet. One 
hat from the 1930’s is a close-fitting cloche of brown felt. Men’s hats include derbys, fedoras, and straw skimmers. 

It is interesting to see the changes of styles over the years. The Museum has a good representation. 


Barbara Landers Sejerson and her sister, 
Eugenia Landers, presenting a dress from the 
Landers Family to the Afton Museum. 

Picture by Charles J. Decker 
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JJ 


I am not very familiar with bats, but occasionally I have an en- 
counter with one. Today was one of those days. I was in the back 
yard weeding a flower bed when I heard voices. The voices came 
from Kurt Riegel and his friends Dale Utter and Tina Pabst. Kurt 
and Tina are partners in One Stone at a Time which does Historic 
Gravestone Cleaning and Repair. I had met both of them previously 
Tina does programs on “The Coffin Man” who was a famous tomb- 
stone carver. 

Today they were interested in finding the stone piles which are lo- 
cated just west of the East Afton Road. While in my home, I noticed 
Mr. Utter kneeling at the foot of my staircase. There was a small, 
dark object hanging from the edge of a stair tread. It turned out to 
be a dead bat, much shrunken from dehydration. It has been a long 
time since I have seen a bat in my house and I have no idea how it 
got where it was. I had passed the stairway several times during the 
day and had not noticed it. 

Another bat story occurred many years ago in the library in the 
old Village Hall. I was presiding at a board meeting, when all of a 
sudden one of the female members jumped up onto her chair and 
started screaming. Then a second woman did the same thing, ^fter 
looking around, I discovered that a bat had flopped down by the 
baseboard near the door. Soon everything was in an uproar. I picked up the New York Times, killed 
the bat with a couple of swats, and disposed of it in an outside garbage can. 

On another occasion, when I was in Library School in Syracuse, I got up in the night to go to the 
bathroom. When I turned on the light, there was a bat in the bathtub. I again swatted it with a newspa- 
per and then flushed it down the toilet. My landlady was upset that I should do such a thing. 

The bat is the only flying mammal. Bats have smooth, furry bodies and wings covered with a smooth, 
flexible skin. There are more than 900 species of bats and they live world-wide except in Antarctica 
and the Arctic. Most of them live in attics, caves, or other sheltered places. Bats are useful in that they 
eat large numbers of insects and bat guano (manure) is a useful fertilizer. Wild bats may have rabies, 
so should not be handled. 



The wild bat is a familiar 
sight in our area as dusk 
occurs. 
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July 26, 1888. 

Death has once more visited our pleasant village, and this time 
it removed one of our oldest and best known citizens, Dr. James 
B. Cook, who has been in poor health for some time past, has, 
at last, been obliged to yield to the inevitable and quietly passed 
away last Thursday afternoon at the age of 72 years. 

Dr. Cook was bom in Harwinton, Litchfield Co., Conn., July 20, 

1816, and studied medicine in Oswego, N.Y. with Drs. Gardner 
and Brown, with whom he remained a little over two years. He 
then pursued his studies for one year with Dr. Frank Hine, in 
Franklin, Delaware County. He attended courses of lectures at 
the Albany Medical Institute from which institution he graduated 
in 1841. He commenced practicing the same year in Hobart, 

Delaware County, and removed to this village the following year. 

Perhaps no man in this section was better known than Dr. Cook, 
and many a person will remember him as the poor man’s friend. 

Always ready to respond to the call of rich and poor alike, he has 
always enjoyed a good practice, until failing health compelled him 
to remain at home. 

His funeral was held from his late home Saturday morning and 
was in charge of Afton Lodge, F&AM of which the deceased was 
a member. Members of the order from Bainbridge and Windsor 
were also present. The funeral was largely attended, Rev. W.D. Lamphear officiating. The deceased 
left three children M. N.M. Cook of Binghamton, Mr. James Cook and Miss Cora Cook of Afton, his 
wife having died a number of years ago. 

The following gentlemen acted as pall-bearers: Drs. Halsey and Sweet of Unadilla, Drs. Copley, 
Evans and Place of Bainbridge. 



Dr., James B. Cook, 
19th century Afton 
physician. Picture 
from Town Historian. 
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The home of Philetus and Parmelia Huntley Hayes at the corner 
of Academy and Spring Streets, postcard from Historian. 


Permelia M. 

Huntley was born 
on Feb. 14, 1849, 
in Marathon, N.Y., 
the daughter 
of Joseph and 
Adelia Huntley. 

She was married 
to Dr. Philetus A. 

Hayes on Sept. 

30, 1869, shortly 
before he gradu- 
ated from Geneva 
Medical College in 
January of 1870. 

The couple moved 
to Afton in April, 

1871 and lived the 

rest of their lives in the house at the comer of Academy and Spring Streets. 

Permelia and her husband joined the First Baptist Church in Afton where she taught Sunday School 
and was active in missionary work. She was also organist for 20 years. A fundraising “friendship quilt” 
was organized by her and is now in the Afton Museum. 

Permelia was often called Mrs. Doctor Hayes, but because she had a Doctorate in Music from 
Brown University in Providence, R.l. This she received in 1895 after attending summer school there. 

Permelia introduced a music program into the Afton school system, something quite unusual for 
that time. She was prominent in anything musical in the Afton area. On Nov. 12, 1875, she was in- 
volved with a school program at Sullivan’s Hall, now the Afton Inn. On Feb. 14, 1889, she conducted 
a vocal and instrumental program at the First Baptist Church in Afton. She also conducted singing 
schools in Afton and in other places such as Vallonia Springs. 

Permelia and Philetus had twins, a boy and a girl, born prematurely on Jan. 17, 1 881 . Sadly, they did 
not survive. Then, on May 16, 1881, a healthy, eleven pound boy was bom. He was named Carlton. 
He became the third Dr. Hayes and had a long career of teaching European History at Columbia 
University. 

Permelia was active in the Afton community as a member of the Eastern Star and the Woman’s 
Relief Corps. She grew up in the Victorian Age, but was very modern in her ways. She got her degree 
in music when she was 46 years old and her son was 13. She pursued her own career alongside that 
of her husband, when most women of her position would have lived in the background. 

After a decline in health, Permelia Hayes died at her home on Jan. 1, 1922. Philetus and she are 
buried in Glenwood Cemetery. 
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The Afton Historical Society Museum had a very busy week 
recently. Among visitors were Ann Silverthorn and Jim DeDad 
of Erie, Pa. Ann is researching the life of William E. Dimorier 
who was a native of our area and a graduate of Afton High 
School in 1897 in his late 20’s. For an unknown reason he was 
late in finishing school. Ann is working on a biograhy of William 
and is also planning to publish a collection of his poems. 

William’s father, Robert Harpur Dimorier, was born in a log 
house on Perch Pond Hill on March 9, 1845. He and two broth- 
ers served their country in the Civil War. He fought in the Battle 
of Cedar Creek and experienced pain from wounds which he 
received for many years after. William wrote a tribute to him. 

William Edward Dimorier was born in Afton on Aug.30, 1871 
and died here on July 10, 1951. He was a graduate of Colgate 
University and went to Erie, Pa. where he was a school teach- 
er for many years, very popular with his students. 

In 2007, Ms. Silverthorn wrote to me, asking if I knew of 
any papers which had belonged to William Dimorier. In the 
Afton Museum there are several boxes of materials given to 
the Museum by Dorotha More Wood, wife of Gordon Wood. 

Gordon Wood was a son of Burton Wood. Burton’s wife Olive 
was a sister of William Dimorier. Apparently Burton’s papers 
were left to Gordon Wood. Among them are four boxes of dia- 
ries written by Belzoni Wood between 1870 and 1915. Bel- 
zoni was father of Burton Wood. My friend Kelsey Jones had indexed the diaries several years 
ago and printed out all references to the people mentioned, all chronologically. The Dimorier 
name, and relatives, appears quite often so they are a valuable resource. I will copy that docu- 
ment for Ann. 

Ms. Silverthorn was thrilled to see these diaries, letters, and other papers and took many pho- 
tographs of them and related items, including a picture of Dorotha More Wood, the donor of the 
collection. I had already sent to Ms. Silverthorn several books bearing the signature of William 
Dimorier. 

Along with other visitors on Friday and Saturday, the Museum was a very busy place. We, as 
officers, feel very gratified that people are finding the Museum a source of historical information. 



Dorotha More Wood, 
donor of the papers and 
diaries pertaining to the 
Wood and Dimorier fam- 
ilies. Picture from 1971 
Afton Central School 
Crimson and White 
yearbook. 
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Record of the 
Lord Family 
deaths by 
drowning show 
burial was in 
G I e n w o o d 
Cemetery, but 
no lot number is 
given for Ardine, 
Austin, Jacob, 
Leona Eldred or 
Lewis Lord. 


Locating burial sites of one’s ancestors can be a frustrating effort and can present many a mystery. 
Sometimes gravestones have become illegible and sometimes there never was a gravestone. Some 
very early graveyards had only fieldstones with no markings. Such is the case in the Men of Kent 
Cemetery in Scituate, Mass., where my Bisbee ancestors from Kent, England, first settled in 1635. 

When, on Armed Forces Day last May, the Afton Historical Society honored the four Ellis brothers 
who served in the Civil War, the inscription on the family monument included the names of the parents 
Jon and Mary Ellis and their sons William, Enos and Perry. The fourth son, Gilbert, died at Salisbury 
Prison. In addition, there are the names of John H. and Cynthia, children who died young. There are 
not spaces for so many burials. Recently, Mr. and Mrs. Scott Amendola, while doing cleanup in the 
Melondy Hill Cemetery, discovered the names of John H. and Cynthia on a sunken stone. The family 
lived on Melondy Hill Road. A younger son, Isaac, purchased a lot in the Glenwood Cemetery in 1907, 
but there is neither monument nor marker on the lot, or record of any burials. 

When several members of the Lord family drowned when their car plunged in the Susquehanna 
River in 1933, they were buried in Glenwood Cemetery, but there are no markers. I identified the site 
from a photo taken at the graveside service. Identifiable monuments were in the background. 

Recently, Ray Hall from New Mexico inquired about John Anthony and his wife Sarah Anable. Their 
obituaries and the Afton Town records state that they were buried in the North Afton Cemetery. The 
very complete readings of the stones list no Anthonys. 

Last week, a Mrs. Travis inquired about Travis family members buried in Afton. I found references to 
them, but they are not recorded in any Afton cemetery. 

Sometimes a family did not have money to buy monuments or markers. At other times, there were 
no surviving members to see that it was done. Sometimes markers have become unreadable and 
have not been replaced. 
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A photograph can sometimes raise questions, which seem to 
stump us. Such is the case with a photo of two people recently 
given to me by Linda DeVona, my cousin, from her late parents’ 
home. The picture is labeled on the back “Gladys and Lynn Hatch”, 

Nov.1 921 . 1 remember Gladys Hatch and am certain that she was a 
single woman, not married to Lynn or anyone else. 

Gladys was the daughter of Libbie Saunders Hatch who was 
a bound girl who lived at the home of Charles and Rachel Bevier 
Decker, the same home where I live. Libbie’s parents were E.T. 
and A.L. Saunders who are buried in Perch Pond Cemetery. In 
the 19th century, families with many children whom they could not 
support sometimes bound them out to a more well-to-do family 
which could clothe and feed them and send them to school. In 
return, the bound person helped in the household or on the farm. 

The 1875 Census of the Town of Colesville lists the Saunders 
family of 9, the parents and 7 children. Elisha was the father and 
Almira the mother. The 1875 Combination Atlas of Broome County 
shows a long, narrow property adjoining on the Town of Sanford 
with the name Sanders (a variant spelling). This was just south of 
Vallonia Springs, so Libbie was not far from home at the Deckers. 

A trip to the Perch Pond Cemetery helped answer some ques- 
tions. Gladys, Lynn, and Alven Hatch are buried on one lot with 
their names all on one stone. Evidently they were siblings. They 
are near the stones of Elizabeth (Libbie) and her husband Edward C. Hatch, the parents of the three. 

I have a photograph of my home taken before 1900. One of the persons in the front yard is probably 
Libbie. Members of the Decker family often spoke of her affectionately. Apparently she attended the 
Afton Presbyterian Church with them as she wrote a poem about raising a dollar for a fundraiser for 
the church. The poem appears in a cookbook published about 1900. In the poem Libbie describes 
washing clothes and peeling so many potatoes for the Deckers “That I feel, sometimes, like a paring 
machine.” 

Gladys spent her last years in the Extended Care Unit of the Sidney Hospital. I took her a copy of 
her mother's poem, which she had never seen. 



Brother and sister, 
Gladys and Lynn 
Hatch. Picture from 
Linda DeVona. Afton 
Town Historican. 
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On Sunday I took some of my phlox 
blossoms in two bouquets for church. I 
have been providing flowers for years, 
succeeding my grandmother, Daisy 
Decker, who also did it for years as did her 
predecessors. 

My phlox, direct descendants from the 
plants of my grandmother, have flourished 
this year as in no other year in my memory. 

Most of them are in a large bed back of my 
house where they have self-seeded from 
the single row, their original place. There 
are two shades of pink, pink with a white 
center and a pure white. 

As I cut the stalks, with unusually large 
blossom heads, I noticed how extra tall the 
plants were. They came up to eye level, as 
I have never seen before. I have cut them 
for church for three Sundays now and there seems to be no visible thinning. Only a few blossoms 
shed after all of this time. 

This has been a good year for all of my flowering plants and shrubs. My dogwood tree in front of 
my kitchen window had the largest and most blossoms since I dug it up back of a friend’s house on 
the South Side of Binghamton many years ago. The same with the rhododendron. They lasted a long 
time too. 

My princess feather and black-eyed Susans both did well. In front of the oriental poppies, lavender 
bee balm, and a small house, a small bed contains purple blossomed flower whose name I do not 
know. Some annuals, such as calendulas, snapdragons, and pinks, fill in one corner. All seem to be 
more prolific than usual. 

Even the wildflowers and weed flowers along our highways are spectacular this year, with a con- 
stantly changing color scheme. The tall, yellow, wild caraway is past its prime, but the bright yellow 
bird’s foot trefoil lends a strip of color to the edge of the shoulder. The blue wild flax also grows along 
the shoulder, as does Queen Anne's lace. I have also used the purple and white wild phlox in church. 
It has a wide distribution. 



My dogwood tree in a less showy year. 
Photo by Charles Decker. 
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Several years ago, Ruth and John McGraw held a tag sale at 
the former home of Lee and Sarah Pomery on South Main Street. 
Among the for sale items was a box of glass plate negatives which 
had been taken by Lee Pomeroy. These particular ones had been 
used for chauffeur’s licenses. 

I found pictures of my father Bemett and my grandfather Frank 
H. Decker. Also there was one of Victor J. Gregory, whom I remem- 
ber well. Phillip Gregory was the son of Victor and Dorothy Shaw 
Gregory. We used to play back and forth between our two houses 
when we were in grade school. Vic and Dorothy had been in school 
in Afton with my father and his brother and sisters. My father and 
Aunt Bernice were attendants at the Gregory-Shaw wedding on 
June 6, 1922 at the Presbyterian Church. 

When I was at home on the farm, Victor Gregory owned and 
operated Gregory’s Store at the comer of East Main and Maple 
Streets. The building still stands. According to Dr. Carlton J.H. 
Hayes, in his book “Story of Afton”, a store was started on that site 
by Sayer and Goodsell in 1815. Later, the Pearsalls had a store 
there. I believe that the Pearsalls built the present structure. The 
1911 “Directory of Chenango County” lists Alvin Pearsall as an East 
Side storekeeper. 

Earl Gregory, father of Victor J., later bought the store and built 
his home across the street from the store, about 1918. Victor’s widow, Laurel, lived there until her 
recent death. Victor became owner after his father’s retirement and was succeeded for a time by his 
grandson, Phillip. The store was a convenient place for my family to shop as it was just up the road 
from our home. 

In 1921, E. R. Gregory & Son advertised Choice Fancy Groceries, Fisk and Miller Tires, Willard 
Storage Batteries, and Louden Barn Equipment. Victor sold some general merchandise but his stock 
was mostly groceries. 

As far as I know, none of the Gregorys ever lived in the upstairs apartment. When the Rev. Clifford 
E. Webb retired from the ministry, he returned to Afton and lived in the downstairs apartment where 
the store had been. He was a talented sign painter and illustrator. 


Victor J. Gregory, one- 
time owner of Gregory’s 
Store on Afton’s East 
Side. Picture by Lee 
Pomeroy. Owned by 
Town Historian. 
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Over the years I have amassed a huge collection of books. 
Only the kitchen, bathroom, dining room, and two bedrooms do 
not have at least one bookcase or large shelving. I just made an 
estimate of the number of volumes on one set of shelves. It came 
out to about 1,200 books. I bought three stacking book shelves 
from the estate of a Bookmobile patron many years ago. 

Among the books, most of which I have never read, are three 
about book collecting. I had never read them, but now have fin- 
ished one and have begun a second one. They are: ’A Primer of 
Book Collecting” by John T. Winterich and David Randall, 1966, 
“Gold in your Attic’ by Van Allen Bradley, 1958, and “More Gold 
in Your Attic" By Van Allen Bradley, 1961. 

I have never considered what kinds of books are collectible. I 
am just a pack rat and have filled my house with them as they 
became available. Now I am downsizing and am disposing of 
some. Buyers are usually quite selective and are more informed 
about what is collectible and what current prices are. By selling 
books and donating to book sales in libraries and other places, I 
am gradually reducing the number on my shelves. 

One author whose works I did collect was Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, who wrote ’Vermont Tradition, the Biography of an 
Outlook on Life”, 1953. The reason for my interest was that she 
lived in Arlington, Vermont, just a short distance from Sandgate, where my Hurd ancestors had lived. 
The six books which I have by her are now all together, instead of scattered on different shelves. Also, 
many of Afton’s early settlers came from Vermont. 

After I read ’Vermont Tradition” I wrote to Dorothy Canfield Fisher, telling her of my enjoyment of 
her book. I also told her of the Collection of Regional History at Cornell University where I worked one 
year under Edith Fox, the Curator. She wrote back to me on Oct. 10, 1955, expressing thanks for my 
approval of her book and putting her in contact with Mrs. Fox and the Cornell collection. The historical 
society in Arlington was in the process of organizing its collection and needed advice. 



Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
at work, 1943. Picture 
from “the Lady from 
Vermont”. Photo by 
Elizabeth Yates, 1971. 
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The ‘High bridge” over Route 235 in Harpursville. 
Postcard published by Bristol Drug Store, Harpursville. 
Town Historian. 


The recent death of a railroad 
employee on the “High Bridge” over 
Route 235 in Harpursville brings to 
mind some of the interesting his- 
tory of our area. 

I believe that the “High Bridge” 
was originally a wooden structure, 
according to stories told by my 
grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker. 

She grew up in Harpursville. This 
seems to be confirmed by a dis- 
patch from R.C. Blackall to J.W. 

Van Valkenburgh, Superintendant 
of the 'Albany & Susquehanna 
Railroad, on August 10, 1869. This was just before the great battle between Erie Railroad & Susquehanna 
Railroad forces at the east end of the new tunnel near Harpursville. 

Mr. Blackall wrote: “The Erie folks are preparing to move upon us. They have the militia with them encour- 
aged by the Sheriff. Our retreat is cut off. We must resort to desperation if they attack us today or tonight. 
What are we to do? We must have reinforcements immediately. I will burn the high bridge if they move 
on us tonight. We have scouting parties now watching them. J.M. Bailey will return soon. He is now out 
reconnoitering.” 

The Erie forces did move through the tunnel at about 7 P.M. that evening, so Mr. Blackall started mov- 
ing his Albany & Susquehanna train toward them. The two locomotives collided on a curve just east of the 
tunnel. Immediately a great battle broke out between the two groups of rail line supporters. Shots were 
fired, clubs were swung, and noses were bloodied. The Erie forces, though larger, were overcome and 
retreated to Binghamton. This all happened because Jay Gould and Jim Fisk of the Erie were trying to gain 
control of the Albany and Susquehanna from James Ramsey. This they were unable to do. The Albany & 
Susquehanna became what we remember as the Delaware & Hudson Railroad. 

This whole incident was made famous by its inclusion in the movie “Saratoga Trunk" by the prolific novel- 
ist, Edna Ferber. 

Today no passenger trains travel these rails, but thousands of freight cars pass through the towns along 
the route. They can be seen and heard from eating places such as the Track Side Diner in Sidney and 
Henry’s Drive-in in Afton. 

Correction for article published August 29, 2013. 

In talking with Linda Gregory, she pointed out some errors, which I made in writing about her family. She 
is the daughter of Phil and Laurel Gregory. I mistakenly named Victor J. Gregory as the spouse of Laurel. 
His spouse was Dorathy, which I had spelled wrong with an u o” instead of an “a”. Phil and Laurel did live 
in the upstairs apartment over the store. The grocery store closed in 1957 and the building was sold in the 
late 1970’s. 
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In deciding to write about oxen, after dis- 
covering this picture, I found very little infor- 
mation on the subject in encyclopedias and 
reference books. Luckily I have a copy of 
“The Golden Age of Homespun” by Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr., published by Cornell University 
Press in 1953. Mr. Van Wagenen was the fa- 
ther of Loraine Foster, wife of Fred Foster, 
long-time Principal of Afton Central School. 

Thanks to Mr. Van Wagenen, I found 
abundant material about Oxen. He had had 
personal experience with the animals on his 
father’s farm in his youth. In the 1855 Census 
of New York there were 144,000 working 
oxen. Dutchess County had had the most 
with 6,602, while Sullivan county had 4,265 oxen and 3,092 horses. In the 1875 Census there were 
still more oxen than horses in most New York areas. 

Devon cattle, imported from England in 1800, were a popular breed, with light red coats and spread- 
ing, white horns. Training to be draft animals began when the cattle were calves and took time and 
patience. Often this was done by farm boys. The cattle were called steers until they were about four 
years old when they became oxen. 

Oxen had two shoes on a foot as they had two toes. For shoeing they were put in “ox-stocks” with 
the feet wrapped in iron rings and the body lifted off the floor. Bovine hoofs are tougher than those 
of horses and hold shoes longer. I once found one ox shoe in a field on my farm, so there must have 
been oxen here. 

Oxen drivers used a gad or whip, usually only for guidance or control. Some very docile teams could 
be controlled by voice only. The left hand animal was the “nigh ox” and the right hand one was the “off 
ox”. “Gee” and “haw” were used for right and left in vocal commands, as with horses. 

Oxen could pull heavier loads than most horses, which usually weighed less. Many of our early 
settlers, such as the Landers family, came by oxen to Unadilla and then down the Susquehanna to 
this area. 

Oxen could survive on hay and pasture, while horses needed grain, and they suffered from fewer 
diseases and disabilities. When they died, their flesh was edible. 



Unknown farmers loading hay on an 
ox-drawn wagon. Picture from Town 
Historian. 
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Saturday, Sept. 21, was a busy and interesting day at the Afton 
Museum. Three visitors, each coming separately, were Francis L. 
Blakesley of Corona, Ca.; Diana Hoyt Holliday of Maryland, N.Y. and 
Dennis Jeffers of Afton. The three of them spent a lot of time with 
us. 

Francis Blakesley had called ahead to tell me that he wanted in- 
formation. He is the son of James and Doreen Blakesley who used 
to live in the old Tanner house on Caswell Street. It is the large blue 
house that sits back from the street next door to the Matthews home. 
A graduate of Afton Central School, Francis served in Operation 
Desert Storm, 1990-1991. His picture is with that group in the mu- 
seum. His father, James, is in ill health and Francis is gathering 
background information on him. A folder by Walter Rose revealed 
that James was an Afton Village Justice from 1963 to 1972. Francis 
also wanted information about the home on Caswell Street. This 
was found in a survey of Afton village houses done by the Chenango 
County Planning Board in 1978-79. 

Diana Holliday was looking for information about the 
VanDerWarker, Hoyt and Olds families, her relatives. She is related 
to the late Stanley Hoyt, who married Edith Buman, daughter of 
Albert and May Gardener Buman. The Bumans were my next door 
neighbors at the end of Midland Road before 1-88 was built. Their 
farm buildings are now all gone. The Bumans and Hoyts were regu- 
lar customers at our gas station. Diana will be back next Saturday to find more information. 

The third visitor, Dennis Jeffers, lives on Algerine Street in Afton. He had previously visited the mu- 
seum and he and family members had donated scrapbooks and pictures to the collections. He wanted 
to see the displays again as they are always changing. While here, he put himself to work identifying 
Afton School class and sports pictures. Recently grant money has been spent on folders for storing 
photographs. Nick Caldiero has been busy sorting and enclosing the pictures. Many of them are not 
named, so the help of Dennis is much appreciated. He is now retired and has time to help. 

This year the Afton Museum has been open on Saturday instead of Sunday. This seems to be a 
better choice, as more people are coming and spending time viewing the displays. We get many com- 
pliments on the extent of our collections. 


Francis L. Blakesley, 
recent visitor to the 
Afton Museum. A 
Former resident of 
Afton, he now lives 
in Corona, Calif. 
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On Saturday I met with Phyllis Lowe at NBT to transact some 
business for the Afton Glenwood Cemetery Association. While 
there, she gave me an envelope containing several items of histor- 
ical interest from her mother, Lena Gifford. One item was a 1906 
catalog from Sears Roebuck & Co. It contains 71 pages of only 
furniture, apparently from a larger catalog as they are numbered 
690-761. They emphasize their quality, their low prices, and their 
liberal terms of shipment. 

This catalog is interesting to me as so many of the pieces are 
like, or similar to, those with which I grew up. My parents mar- 
ried in 1925 and bought used furniture from a house on upper 
Spring Street. In our living room was a library table with a drawer 
and a shelf between curved, carved legs. Another square table 
had turned, splayed legs. The living room couch was a metal day 
bed with fold-down sides, it served as a temporary resting place 
when we didn't feel well. An upholstered sofa in the parlor had 
arms, which folded down for use as a bed. Upstairs was a high- 
headboard bed with a low footboard. Eventually I cut down the 
headboard and reversed it so that the low footboard became the 
headboard. 

Our dining room extension table had thick, spiral-tumed legs and it was square. My Grandmother 
Decker had exchanged that table with my mother for a smaller drop-leaf table, which fit better in her 
kitchen. I believe that the dining cheura had belonged to my great-grandparents, Rachel and Charles 
Decker. 

We also had a roll-top desk which came from my 3isbee grandparents. I had removed the top to 
make it fit what was our office space in the dining room. Another roll-top desk, from Uncle George 
Decker, I took to my sister in Michigan for her husband’s office. Grandpa Decker also had a roll-top 
desk in his library. There was also a reed rocking chair in that room. In their kitchen was the base of 
a kitchen cabinet with a curved-bottom drawer for flour. Arthur Grover was always the official turkey 
carver at that cabinet for Christmas dinner. 

Also pictured are folding chairs like those which we have in the Afton Museum. They belonged to 
Ramona Bogart’s grandfather who was an undertaker. This furniture was disposed of as it “was “old- 
fashioned,’’ not antique. 


Extenttorv Yefefo, *7.48. 



Oak dining table with 
spiral-turned legs. 
Similar to one used 
by the Decker fam- 
ily. Picture from Sear 
Roebuck and Co. 
catalog. 
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From the days when my mother, 

Mildred Bisbee Decker, taught in Alton 
High School, the school has grown into 
a much larger institution. My mother 
graduated from Syracuse University in 
1923. That school had been founded 
as a Methodist college, which was one 
reason why my mother, a Methodist, at- 
tended there. In Syracuse, she boarded 
at the home of Rev. Webster Bouton, 
former pastor of her hometown church 
in Susquehanna, Pa. 

Mildred Bisbee came to Afton to teach 
after her graduation from Syracuse in 
1923. She taught two years. She mar- 
ried Bemett Decker and retired from 
teaching before the birth of her first 
child, Charles, in 1926. 

In those days, the entire faculty con- 
sisted of nine teachers, including the 
principal, who also taught classes. He was William F. Spencer. Included in the group were three wom- 
en who were my teachers in the 1930s. They were Aletta Carpenter, first grade; Elizabeth Lindsey, 
fourth grade; and Alice Wrench, eighth grade. All three devoted their whole lives to teaching. Each 
taught two grades at a time in the 1920s and that was in the still-standing square brick section built in 
1908 and now undergoing renovation. 

Teachers in the photo are: Alice Wrench, Mildred Kershaw, William Spencer, Principal, Elizabeth 
Lindsey, Miss Seabury, Unknown, Helen Means and Mildred Bisbee. 

In the 1920 Yearbook, the subjects taught were Latin and French, mathematics and English, and 
history and biology. Each two grades also had one teacher. The whole faculty was then eight teachers. 
Florence Carr and Lillian Kniskern Lord are the only two whose pictures ! can identify. Only the senior 
and junior classes are pictured in the 1920 Yearbook. My favorite is the junior class with nine students, 
only one of them a male. Each of the eight girls is dressed almost identically in middy blouses with 
wide neckties. The ones whose names are familiar to me are Mildred Vail, Nila Birdsall, Celia Carr, 
Ruth Foote, Viola Gregory, Mildred Merrell, Marie Nickerson and Guy Williams. Adults may think that 
it is a recent trend that teenagers all want to dress alike. 


Faculty of Afton High School in 1924 or 1925. 
Each person taught two grades or high school 
subjects. 
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Chenango County has been observing the Sesquicentennial of 
the Civil War with various programs sponsored by the Chenango 
County Civil War Commemoration Project. The committee meets 
often during the year with Town Historians and Historical Society 
members. 

In 2013, the Sesquicentennial is about half over, but even 
before 2011, the Coventry Town Museum Association began to 
have programs honoring Civil War soldiers. On Sunday, Oct.13, 
they held the ninth such program to recognize Coventry resident, 
Private Edward W. Nickerson. I was asked to participate in the 
Memorial Service held in the Coventryille First Congregational 
Church. I was to speak about “Edward Nickerson, the Man and 
His Family.’. 

Sources of early background were scarce, but I did find in- 
formation in area history books. I am especially grateful for 
Catherine Bickford’s book “History of the Town of Coventry, 
1900-1975.” This was an update of a book by the same title by 
Oliver P. Judd, published in 1912. Catherine had also compiled 
indexes to both books, so finding the Nickerson name was quite 
easy for the needed research. 

Edward W. Nickerson had a very difficult service period dur- 
ing the Civil War. He enlisted in the U.S. Army at Oxford in July 
of 1862. Before a year was up, he contracted piles or hemor- 
roids, which he attributed to riding in a saddle as a cavalryman. 

I was told that saddles for enlisted men were made of wood and 
were very uncomfortable. Officers had more comfortable leather saddles. Edward was a member of 
Company K, 10th N.Y. Cavalry Regiment, N.Y. Volunteers. He spent from March, 1863 to January 30, 
1864 in hospitals in Virginia and Washington, D.C. He was then discharged from the military service. 

Upon his return home, Edward was so debilitated by his ailment that he could work only a few hours 
at a time at his occupation as a painter. His appearance was greatly changed due to loss of weight. He 
received a pension of $6 per month, which increased to $8 a month. After his death on July 17, 1885, 
his widow, Mary Wright Nickerson, received %12. Their son, Edward A. Nickerson, quit school when 
his father died so he could help support his mother. 
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Civil War soldier, James 
H. Shannon from album 
of Wallace P. Buel, uncle 
of Daisy Hurd Decker. 
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On October 19, Vicky House, Town Historian for Oxford, 
spoke to the Afton Historical Society and guests about 
“Covered Bridges of the Civil War.” Vicky is very active in the 
Chenango County Civil War Commemoration Project. She 
has researched and given programs on several Civil War re- 
lated subjects. The covered bridges about which she spoke 
were either burned or somehow involved in that great conflict. 

She brought 21 poster boards with excellent illustrations of 
those bridges. 

Our area had quite a few covered bridges, but as we were 
not in the battle zone, they were not subject to destruction in 
the war. A few have survived, but most have succumbed to 
floods, winds, or decay. 

The East Side and West Side of Afton were first connect- 
ed by a covered toll bridge in 1829. It was built by Lord and 
Bottom at a cost of $2,400. It was swept away by a tornado 
shortly after the Civil War. The next year it was replaced by another covered bridge built by Jacob 
Cass at a cost of $3,000. Inferior in construction, it was carried away by an ice floe after about eigh- 
teen months. It was replaced in 1868 by the famous suspension bridge, the first toll-free bridge across 
the Susquehanna River. 

Middlebridge, an Afton neighborhood, was named tor the covered bridge which was between 'where 
Melondy Hill Road and Latimer Road join the East River Road or County Road 39. It was near Ball’s 
Island. That bridge, built in the 1820s, was swept away in a freshet. In Bainbridge, a covered bridge 
was built in 1845 after an older, open bridge was carried away by a flood. The new bridge was raised 
from its piers by high water two or three years after being built and floated downstream, where it broke 
up. Another bridge was built from salvaged timbers plus newly sawed ones. It was a two-way bridge, 
partly open and partly covered. It was used until 1 899 when the western span collapsed under a heavy 
ice floe. 

As can be seen, weather was the biggest threat to wooden covered bridges, in 1974, Ward Herman, 
a former teacher in Afton, published the book “Spans of Time” about the many covered bridges in 
Delaware County. 



Hamden covered bridge 
in Delaware County was 
built in 1859. The cost 
of approach and bridge 
was $1,000. It still carried 
light traffic in 1974. Still 
standing. 
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While sorting things in my downsizing 
process, i came across a shoe box full of 
postcards. They were to and from several 
different relatives, including my grandmoth- 
er Decker’s parents, uncle, and cousins, my 
father and his brother and sister, and his 
aunt and uncle. 

One card that I was especially interested 
in was signed by me and addressed to 
my father. It was mailed from Brooklyn on 
Sept. 5, 1935. It is a picture of Columbia 
University and Riverside Park in New York 
City. I remember that trip very well. My 
father raised cabbage and his friend Ed 
Bailey had a truck. The two combined re- 
sources to take a load of cabbage to market 
in New York City. I was to go along and then spend a week with my grandmother, Delia Bisbee and 
my uncle Jim Bisbee in Brooklyn. The morning when we started was Labor Day and it turned out to 
be a very long day. We set out fairly early, but traffic was heavy and very slow. Route 17 had but one 
lane each way and the holiday traffic was heavy. The truck had seme kind of problem and heated up, 
so we had to spend some time near Middletown to get it in running order. When we finally got to our 
destination it was 2:30 the next morning. My Uncle Jim was there to meet us, and took me to Brooklyn. 
I don't know long it took to unload the cabbage, nor how long it took for the return trip home. I am sure 
that their speed was greater than on that Labor Day holiday. 

I wrote on the card that I was having a good time and I remember that I did. My grandmother took 
me to the beach at Riis Park where I saw an ocean for the first time. I could only wade in the shallow 
water as I had no bathing suit. We went to the Brooklyn Museum where we saw many antiques and 
works of art. I must have had a budding interest in antiques as I remember especially an 18th century 
Dutch Kas or cupboard. My uncle was then dating Muriel Kennedy, an immigrant from Scotland, and I 
met her when she visited the apartment. 

Because of that trip, I missed the whole first week of fifth grade, taught by Irene Reiling. I never did 
fully catch up with the rest of the class. 



Columbia University and Morningside 
Park as seen in 1935. Postcard from 
Charles Decker to his father. 
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Recently I drove to Ogdensburg on the St. Lawrence River to 
visit a friend there. I was surprised to find an Amish settlement in 
northern New York State. I usually think of the Amish as living in 
Lancaster County in Pennsylvania Dutch country, of which they are 
considered a part. I also found a large group living in Indiana, near 
Purdue University, when I visited a friend there several years ago. 

The Amish are an offshoot of the Mennonites which were orga- 
nized in Zurich, Switzerland in 1525. They were named after Menno 
Simons. The Mennonites were nicknamed Anabaptists, which were 
led by Simons in the Netherlands and northern Germany. The 
Mennonites were persecuted in many countries. 

The Old Order Amish originated in Switzerland but are now cen- 
tered in the United States and Canada. In their religion they are for- 
bidden to go to war, swear oaths, and hold public office. Their doc- 
trine requires farming and simplicity as a way of life. They till the soil 
with horses. I remember a carload of Amish people who came here 
from Lancaster County looking for used, horse-drawn corn binders. 

I assume that that they were no longer manufactured new. 

The men wore, and still do, beards and wide-bnmmed hats. The Amish children to this 

women wear long dresses and bonnets. The children dress exactly day dress as their par- 
as their parents. For worship they meet in homes every two weeks. ents do. 

In their simple life, telephones and electricity are not allowed and 
education is limited to the 8th grade. When someone breaks with the Old Order, they usually join the 
less strict Mennonites. 

The Amish are named for Jacob Ammann who led a breaking away from the Swiss Mennonites in 
the 1680’s after a disagreement over church discipline. The Amish are more strict and shur, excom- 
municated members. They do allow, in early adulthood, a period when youth can decide whether to 
remain with the group. 

The Amish first came to North America in 1728. In 1S76, they lived in 23 states and in Ontario, 
Canada. There is no longer a separate Amish group in Europe. 
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An article in the Tri-Town News for Nov. 7, 2013 tells of the ap- 
pointment of Major Donald M. Faughnan as Troop Commander 
at Troop C State Troopers in Sidney. This facility is located on 
Route 7 between Sidney and Unadilla. This is the third location 
for Troop C from its founding in 1812 to the present. The first 
temporary headquarters were in the former Central Hotel at the 
corner of Main and River Streets. The permanent headquarters 
was built on the Sidney-Masonville Road. On July 4, 1922 the 
Elks Band from Binghamton led a parade to celebrate the dedi- 
cation ceremonies of the new facility. That site is now occupied 
by the Sidney Senior High School. In 1954 Troop C moved to the 
present buildings on Route 7. 

Major Faughnan succeeds a long list of Commanders of Troop 
C. He comes from a family of several members who have served 
or now serve with the police or as other public servants. 

The first Commander was Captain Daniel E. Fox. Forty men 
reported to him on May 11, 1921. At first, Troop C was charged 
with policing Broome, Chenango, Delaware, Otsego, Schuyler, 

Sullivan, Tioga, Tompkins, and Ulster counties, a very large 
area. Today, Troop C is responsible for seven counties. In 1967 
Schuyler and Chemung counties became a part of Troop E in 
Canandaigua and Cortland County was added to Troop C. In 
1969 Ulster and Sullivan counties were turned over to Troop F 
at Middletown. 

Troop C was noted for its detail of mounted horsemen. On 
June 15,1921 50 western saddle horses arrived in Sidney for 
mounted patrol duty. They were also popular for public events 
such as parades. My sometimes-faulty memory tells me that I saw them with Captain Fox at the Afton 
Fair when I was young. He retired in 1943, the year I graduated from Afton Central School. The State 
Police are most helpful to give advice on problems, in addition to helping to maintain law and order. 
Several times I have gone to the barracks in Sidney with questions about what I suspect as scams or 
other problems. The staff members are always courteous and anxious to help. 



Captain Daniel E. Fox, 
first commander of Troop 
C of State Troopers in 
Sidney. Picture form 
“50th Anniversary New 
York C. State Troopers, 
1921-1971.” From 

Charles Decker 
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Old farm papers and books about the tools and customs of 
former years often have pictures and dates for items which are 
displayed in the Afton Museum. Recently i discovered a forgot- 
ten box of papers in my garage. Among them were about a dozen 
farm newspapers from the 1880s. They had advertising for sev- 
eral of the tools which we have on display. 

One of them is the Davis Swing Chum, patented on May 1, 

1877, and manufactured at Bellows Falls, Vermont. Our model 
has the same lettering and dates stenciled on the sides and 
looks to be the same yellow color. Not having a chum during 
a milk strike years ago, my mother churned butter in our Easy 
washing machine. It worked. 

Another item pictured is a wheelbarrow seeder, which has a 
light wooden frame with a single front wheel. The seed box is 
about ten feet long and bolts on crossways to the frame. Grass 
or clover seed was placed in the narrow seed box and an agitator 
causes the seed to fall on the ground. When I was young, we 
used one to spread grass seed on a fail-planted grain crop such 
as wheat in preparation for a hay crop the next season. I plan to 
give that seeder to the museum when a spot can be found for it. 

Another item pictured, not a tool, is iron fencing with spaced 
upright rods and fancy comer posts of open work and ornate 
finials. The gate posts at the front of the East Side Cemetery 
are identical except for the finials. The women of the Universalist 
Church bought that fencing for the cemetery which was then, in the 19th century, operated by that 
church. It is now under the management of the Afton Glenwood Cemetery Association. The record 
books are in the Afton Free Library. 

Another informative source is the book “The Good Old Days, an Invitation to Memory.” It is by R. J. 
McGinnis and was published in 1960. One of its pictures is of a cider press, which appears to be 
exactly like the one which we have in the museum bam. It came from Carl and Marjorie Hendrickson. 
Someone was telling me the other day about an octogenarian lady who still turns the hand crank of a 
similar machine to make her own cider. 



Cider press in the 
Afton Museum Barn. 
Picture from “Tools of 
Our Ancestors,” 2007 
calendar of the Afton 
Historical Society 
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Thanksgiving is one of the most celebrated holidays, especially 
for family get-togethers. If there are no family members available, 
the community often puts on a dinner as is done in Afton by the Inter 
Church Council at the United Methodist Church. Of course turkey is 
the standard meat for the meal and so we celebrate Turkey Day. 

The first Thanksgiving in what is now the United States was on 
Dec. 9, 1619, when 39 English settlers arrived at Berekeley planta- 
tion on the James River in Virginia. That Thanksgiving was a com- 
pletely religious observance with no feasting. 

What we usually think of as the first Thanksgiving was celebrated 
in the Plymouth Colony in Massachusetts by the Pilgrim settlers. 

Almost half of the Mayflower passengers had died in the first severe 
winter, but in 1^21 the corn crop was good and the future looked 
much brighter. Governor Bradford declared July 30, 1623 a day 
for Thanksgiving. Men, women, and children helped in feeding the 
people, in spite of their recent family losses. The Indians brought 
turkeys and venison, thus establishing the turkey tradition. 

In 1789 George Washington named November 26 to be a day 
of national thanksgiving. The same year the Protestant Episcopal 
Church declared the first Thursday of each November to be a yearly 
day for giving thanks. It was many years until all of the states cel- 
ebrated on the same day. New York was the first. In 1863 President 
Lincoln declared that the last Thursday of November be the official 
day. In 1939, President Franklin Roosevelt made it one week earlier to make more shopping days be- 
fore Christmas. This was changed back in 1941 and is still the day on which we observe the holiday. 

In recent years, the Friday after Thanksgiving has been named Black Friday, when the Christmas 
sales begin. Last year the Black Friday sales began on the afternoon of Thanksgiving day. The 
Sunday f ress & Sun-Bulletin for November 24, 2013 has ads stating that Black Friday starts now, 
meaning on Sunday, November 24. Sometimes it seems that this holiday is more about selling than 
being thankful. 



Traditional Thanks- 
giving postcard dat- 
ed 1912. Postage 
was one cent. From 
album at Afton 
Museum. 
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Erastus Fisher was a former neighbor of the Deckers. His family 
lived just across Cornel! Creek where the Page family now lives. I 
remember his three children, Charles, Amelia, and Susan. They all 
died in the 1930s and are buried in the East Side Cemetery. Theirs 
was a small farm where they had chickens and a few cows. They sold 
eggs and butter to neighbors. When Charles died in 1934 at the age 
of 82, he had lived there about 60 years. 

In the 1855 New York State Census, Erastus had a large household 
of twelve people. The house was built by Samuel Cornwell who was 
a Revolutionary soldier. He settled early here with his brother Enos, 
also a soldier. Enos built the house across the road now owned by 
the Greg Rutler family. Living in the house with Erastus and his wife 
Ellen were his two oldest children, Frances, 4, and Charles, 3. Also 
included were his father Eleazer, his brother Andrew, sister Lucinda, 
brother-in-law and sister, Charles and Margaret Beckwith and three 
boarders. They were Jacob Muiendorf from Germany, Jerome Shaw 
from Dutchess County, and Leander HoWridge from Otsego County. 

In the 1869-70 Chenango County Directory, Erastus is listed as a 
hop raiser with 100 acres. At that time, Cooperstown was known as 
the Hop Capital of the United States and we are on the fringe of that 
territory. The old bam back of the Rutler house was a hop bam for 
curing the hops. The Deckers also raised hops, which later became 
affected by disease. 

Erastus was an active citizen of Afton. He was a supervisor of the 
Town of Afton in 1869. He was a member of Afton Lodge 360 F. & 

A.M. and also Valionia Chapter of RAM. He also at one time owned a tavern and inn at the comer of 
East Main Street and Maple Street. That building was replaced by the present house by Noble Buck. 

His family were members of the First Universalist Church of Afton and are recorded in the minute 
book of that church in the Afton Free Library. 

I have a painting, supposedly of Erastus, husking corn in the bam that used to stand on his 
property. 



Photograph of Erastus 
Fisher when he was 
Master of the Afton 
Masonic Lodge in 
1871. Picture is a sur- 
vivor of the fire which 
destroyed the Masonic 
rooms. From the Town 
Historian. 
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Ella June Meade, an Afton girl, attained nationwide fame as an 
entertainer and as the wife of Lu B. Cake, with whom she performed. 

They got rave reviews wherever they appeared around the United 
States, even in Afton. 

Ella June was a sister of Elida Snell who married Lyman LeSuer. 

On the 1875 map in the Atlas of Chenango County, the L. LeSuer 
residence is shown on South Main Street two doors from the pres- 
ent Henry’s Drive In. Hayes King later lived in that house and then 
the Graham family. Lyman LeSuer came to Afton in 1862 and was a 
farmer and stock buyer. The LeSuer’s daughter was Blanche LeSuer, 
a school teacher, who died in 1934 and is buried in Glenwood 
Cemetery. The Cakes stayed at her house when in Afton. 

Ella June always performed under her own name, even though 
she and Lu B. Cake were on the same bill. She also did individual 
performances. In 1888 she had appeared at 105 dates just in New 
York State. Her advertizing was lavish. An undated publicity sheet 
has two full pages, newspaper size, praising her work. Testimonials 
are given from places such as Chicago, Philadelphia, New York City, 

St. Louis, and many others. She is “Praised by Pulpit and People 
and Press." 

Ella June is described as “The Ideal Entertainer and Echo Vocalist.” 

Many of her acts were copyrighted specialties. One of these acts 
was as the “Mormon Wife.” It protests polygamy which was not abol- 
ished by the Mormons until 1896 when Utah became a state with that condition. Both Ella June and Lu 
B. Cake were very anti-Mormon. He published a very derogatory book with the title “Peepstone Joe” 
about Joseph Smith who had his beginning ministry in this area. 

During the Spanish-American War, many of their performances included poems pertaining to the 
war. One song begins with the words “My soul it am a sol-jah, Gran’ Army of the worl’. Ise gwine-ter 
hear de or-dah an’ o-bey”. Both Ella June and Lu used dialect in their works, sometimes black, some- 
times German, sometimes just back country. It would not be well accepted today. 

Probably their las* appearance was at an “outdooring” on their lawn in 1918 during World War I. He 
spoke on why God permitted this war. 



Ella June Meade, native 
of Afton and famous 
entertainer. Picture 
from “The Devil’s Tea 
Table” by her husband 
Lu B. Cake. From 
Charles Decker 
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The pine knoll across the 
fields of Dale Grover. The 
trees are aobut 100 years 
old. Picture by Charles 
Decker. 


I have always loved the view from my front porch and break- 
fast table window. It looks out across Dale Grover’s fields and 
up to a knoll covered with pine trees. Those trees have a story. 

Back about 1900, before my Decker grandparents were mar- 
ried, but when my grandmother used to visit here, old Mrs. 

Cornwell still lived across the road where Grovers later lived. 

She needed money and an asset which she had was a grove of 
virgin pine trees, that is none had ever been cut. They were on 
the same knoll that I see today. She gave in and had them cut 
for the income. My grandmother told of seeing Mrs. Cornwell 
cry as she watched the trees fall. The Cornwells had been the 
original settlers on that property and the trees had always been 
there. 

The story continues as new pine seedlings began to grow. 

My father’s sister Ruth was bom in February, 1911. 1 have a 

picture of her standing among the young trees. She must have been about five years old and the trees 
were about shoulder high. That would be about 1916, so they are now about 100 years old. I have not 
been close to see their diameters. 

I have my own memories of woods and firewood. The Decker farm was once a part of that same 
Cornwell grant. Our woodlot was on the backside of the farm, adjoining Broome County. The hills of 
Sanford show up in the background of the accompanying picture. When I was very young, my father 
and the hired man used to cut trees with a crosscut saw. The logs were skidded by horses to a sleigh 
and then brought down to the old orchard for cutting into firewood. We had an old hot air furnace and 
chunks of wood were put into the cellar through an enlarged cellar window. Quite often I was involved 
in that process. 

In later years, a tractor was used to skid the logs, a scary process on a snowy side hill. Limbs and 
branches were deposited in the back yard where the sawed and split chunks were tossed into the 
woodshed for the cookstove. A buzz saw on a tractor sawed that wood. 

Our Christmas tree, always a hemlock about seven feet tall, also came from the woods. It was 
not put up until we children had gone to bed. We were always ready to get up to see it on Christmas 
morning. 
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I often think about how the way people dress has changed in 
my lifetime, especially for going out in public. Men wore suits and 
ties and hats and women wore dresses and hats and gloves. A 
lady wou ld ro t have considered going to church without a hat in 
the 193$>*foday a hat is hardly ever seen in church and shorts 
and jeans are a common sight. 

I was recently scanning a book with the title “What People 
Wore,” written by Douglas Gorsline in 1952. It traces the fashions 
in women’s and men’s clothing from ancient times up to American 
dress in 1925. Most of the clothing depicted is from the upper 
classes. 

In Egypt, women’s dresses were quite sheer and the breasts 
were exposed. Men’s costumes were skimpy with bare arms and 
torsos. In Greece and Rome, both men’s and women’s clothing 
was draped. A common man’s costume was the toga. 

As time progressed, costumes became more and more com- 
plicated. In Europe, about 1775, women wore wide skirts with 
overskirts and much lace and decoration. Upper class men wore 
breeches with knee-length stockings and buckled shoes. Men 
also had much braid and other decoration. The tri-com hat was 
common. 

In the early 19th century women wore large, voluminous 
sleeves, fur trim, and carried muffs. Their waists became higher. 

Men wore short jackets with tails. By 1825, women’s sleeves had 
become even fancier. Men now wore long trousers and top hats. The beaver hat was common. 

In 1845, women's skirts were wider, going into the hoop skirt era. They were decorated with much 
lace and ruffles. Men had switched to knee length jackets, which buttoned all the way down the front. 

In 1885, the tightly corseted wasp waist was in style. The skirts were less wide but bustles extended 
them in the rear. Men’s fashions hadn’t changed as much, but they were still quite formal. 

In about 1918, women began to wear shorter skirts and plainer styles. The flapper era soon devel- 
oped. Men wore fedoras and bowlers and their suits were more like the business suits of today. 



tified young man from 
about 1895. Photo by 
H.D. Cole, undocu- 
mented photographer of 
Bainbridge. From Town 
Historian 
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As we continue to observe the Sesquicentennial of the 
Civil War, I have been browsing Civil War books to find 
out about the Battle of Cedar Creek, where so many of 
our area men were involved. The “History of the 114th 
Regiment, New York State Volunteers," by Brevet-Major 
Elias P. Pellet, has details about that battle. Pellet was a 
native of Norwich. 

On the morning of Oct. 19, 1864, the Rebels made 
a surprise attack on the Eighth Corps, I believe of the 
114th Regiment. At about 4 a.m. the Union soldiers were 
thrown into a state of disorder. Some were killed in their 
tents while still sleeping. Others were running to the rear, 
half dressed and without weapons. The artillery of the 
Eighth had been taken and turned against them. 

Gen. Philip Sheridan had been called to Washington 
and Maj. Gen. William Wright was in charge of these 
soldiers. The troops were in retreat, but after several miles, Gen. Sheridan appeared, heartening his 
men. Over 20 men had died and many were wounded. Soon Maj. Gen. Dwight announced that his 
men had re-grouped and were deployed from hill to hill, facing the enemy. 

A portion of the enemy had advanced through the wood, but it was forced to retreat. The retreat 
became a stampede and Gen. Sheridan cheered his men on. Maj. Gen. George A, Custer was called 
and his cavalry horses chased the enemy and broke its lines. The Union troops returned to occupy 
the same ground where they had been in the morning. 

My Civil War card file lists 12 men from this area who fought in the battle of Cedar Creek. They 
were Emmet M. Benton, Theodore Cable, Gilbert W. Church, James Dennis, Kirby Devoe, George M. 
Johnson, William W. Johnson, Nathan G. Latimer, George E. Luther, Charles Presho, Rodney Presho, 
Peter Rogers, John 0. Terry, and Wallace A. Wilkins. 

William W. Johnson was the only one to die in battle, but five men were wounded. Six men were 
captured and taken to Salisbury Prison, where Kirby Devoe, George E. Luther, and Rodney Presho 
died. 



Re-enactment at Salisbury 
Prison during Sumposium in 
2013. Photo from Bill Searfoss 
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In my younger days I did a lot of 
long distance travel to visit relatives 
and friends who lived in different 
states. Sometimes I drove, but usu- 
ally I flew and then rented a car. 

One of my memorable trips was to 
Berkeley, Ca., where I visited Stan 
Artz and his wife. Stan had worked 
for me one summer while a Cornell 
student. We visited campus buildings 
where he was doing post-graduate 
work. In one of them, Stan and I were 
selected to ring the chimes. I still have 
the certificate awarded to us. They 
took me on an all day trip to Yosemite 
National Park, a great experience. 

I have since visited them at Davis, 
where Stan is a college teacher. stan Artz and Charles Decker, overlooking the 

On another trip to California, I vis- canyon of Yosemite National Park. Photo from 

ited Jim and Janice Evans in Santa Charles Decker. 

Rosa. I had previously visited them in 

Colorado. I had met Janice while I was taking an evening German course at Binghamton Central High 
School. We became friends and she and her husband often invited me to their home in Endwell. Both 
are now dead, but I hear from their daughter each Christmas. 

In South Pasadena, Ca., was the residence of Constantine and Doris Gertmenian, parents of Jim 
Gertmenian, who was minister of the Afton Presbyterian Church in the 1970’s. Mr. Gertmenian owned 
an oriental rug store as his father had when he came to Binghamton from Armenia. He was a refugee 
from the campaign of the Turks to wipe out the Armenian population, beginning in 1894 and continuing 
to W.W.I. During my short stay there, they gave me a quick tour of the area, including the Rose Bowl. 
I also visited the rug store. 

My niece, Betsy Decker was married to David Rice in Colorado Springs and I attended the wed- 
ding which was at the headquarters of the Navigators, a religious organization of which they were 
members. The headquarters mansion had been built by a Huntington who was a railroad builder in the 
West. His family was from Oneonta where the present Huntington Library was their home. 

Lisa Decker, Martin’s daughter, was married in Napa, Ca. I attended that wedding, which was held 
outdoors with the white covered reception tables under trees. 

Steve Decker, Lisa’s brother, was married in Calistoga, Ca., also an outdoor wedding. On Sunday 
I attended the Presbyterian Church where I received special attention as many of the congregation 
were attending a soccer match. 
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Daniel Grant was a well-known name in Afton for many years. He 
was born on what was known as the N.B. Stowell farm where a large 
yellow house stands on the right side of Route 7, just before the 
railroad underpass on the way to Nineveh. The farm was originally 
settled by Hezekiah Stowell, a Vermont Sufferer. 

Daniels’s mother was Allia Stowell who married George A. Grant. 

He had sisters Amelia and Charlotte and a brother Stowell B. Grant. 

He grew up on his parent’s farm and graduated fron Afton High 
School in 1902, one of a class of 13 students, very large for those 
times. The farm house burned in the 1890’s and I suppose that the 
family lost everything. 

Daniel married Aurelia Bresee, daughter of Chester Bresee, who 
lived in the large brick house at the south end of the village, near 
Henry’s Drive-In. Daniel eventually took over the farm which he op- 
erated for many years. I remember a time when his barn caught fire, 
apparently from damp bales of hay which overheated, By removing 
bales from the hay mow very rapidly, the bam was saved. 

Daniel and Aurelia had two girls. Jean married Thomas Randall 
and Margaret married Harvey Wehmeier. They lived out of town. 

Daniel must have been very energetic as a person as he ran his 
farm and for many years was Afton’s Postmaster. His first stint was 
from 1915 to 1922, when he succeeded Peter Krum. He was then replaced by Lewis Fredenburg for 13 
years. In 1935 he again became Postmaster and continued until 1955. The ‘old Post Office was in the 
middle section of what is now Vincent’s Italian Restaurant. He was succeeded by Mildred Merrell who 
had worked with him in the Post Office. She moved to the present Post Office when it was built. 

Daniel was also an active Mason. In 1913 he was Master of Afton Lodge No. 360, F.& A.M. That 
lodge merged with Bainbridge after the fire in 1980 which destroyed the Masonic Rooms over the 
present Vincent’s. 

Daniel Grant died December 20, 1966 at age 81. Aurelia outlived him and died on May 25, 1980 at 
age 97. They are buried in Glenwood Cemetery. 



Daniel Grant, a long- 
time Afton Postmaster. 
Picture from the 
Masonic Order. From 
Charles Decker 
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Diaries are always interesting to read, especially when life 
was much different in a community like Afton. Several years 
ago, Chuck Male loaned me some diaries for copying from his 
Farnsworth ancestors. The Farnsworth farm was on Caswell 
Street, just before the turn-off to Algerine Street. The house is 
still standing, but its appearance has been greatly altered in re- 
cent years. Eva Farnsworth Holleran was the last of the family to 
live there with the family of her daughter Mildred Klingman. She 
died in 1962. 

LeRoy Farnsworth was the son of Jonathan and Lydia 
Farnsworth. Jonathan was the adopted son of John and Clarissa 
Stevens who had come from Massachusetts. LeRoy, bom in 
1854, became owner of the farm as an adult. He became Master 
of Afton Lodge, No.360, F.& A.M. in 1887. In 1892 he wrote a 
diary for the whole year. There were no great events mentioned, 
but recorded are the day-to-day events in the lives of ordinary 
people. Of course, the weather is noted most days. Many of the 
names mentioned are familiar to me from past research as Town 
Historian. 

January 1 was a warm day and LeRoy cut apple trees. The 
next day was warm with heavy rain changing to snow in the 
evening. Probably as a Mason, he visited J.C. Chamberlin, N.E. 

Barton, and W. L. Carruth who was sick. 

On Jan.6 C.C. McCabe lectured on the “Sunny Side of Libby Prison”. 

There are many entries for births, weddings and deaths. On Jan. 8, Wm. B. Grover died. The very 
next day his wife died. They were written up in the “Afton Enterprise.” 

On Jan.9, Dotha Landers died. I recently found that Echo Lake was once called Aunt Dotha’s Pond 
and was owned by her. 

On Jan.11, Conductor Cummings was killed on the D.& H. in Nineveh. In those days, the local news- 
papers had announcements of railroad deaths almost every week. 

On Jan.14, G.M. Herkimer was appointed Deputy Sheriff of Chenango County. 

On. Jan. 18, Dr. E. A. Goodsell purchased the house on Spring Street later owned by Dr. W. Lee 
Dodge. Dr. Goodsell was one of the first three graduates of the Afton Union School and Academy in 
1879. (To be continued). 



LeRoy B. Farnsworth. 
Picture form Afton 
Masonic Lodge Rooms. 
Afton Museum. 
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(Continued from the 
Feb. 6 issue.) 

LeRoy Farnsworth contin- 
ues to write his diary with his 
daily activities. 

Jan.20. M. J. Mudge pur- 
chased the Dr. J.B. Cook 
property on Main Street. 

He must have torn down the 
existing house and built the 
large impressive home now 
occupied by Pam Ross. 

Jan. 21. Drew two loads 
of ice, probably from Afton 
Lake. I can remember do- 
ing that with my father in the ' Ice sleighs leaving Afton Lake as Leroy Farnsworth must 
early 1930s. have done. Picture postcard from Town Historian. 

Jan.25. Finished drawing 

ice, 168 cakes. It took a lot to supply a milk cooler and the kitchen ice box. 

Jan.27. Counted ties. 123 chestnut, 9 red oak, 56 culls. Ties were in great demand to replace rotted 
ones on the railroad tracks. 

Jan.29. Drew sawdust for ice. In the farm ice house, the walls were insulated with sawdust which 
was also filled in all around the ice cakes. This had to be hosed off before use. 

Feb.1. Went to Albany for G. Chapter. LeRoy. belonged to several organization 

Feb.3. Came home from Albany. LeRoy must have had help to be away so much. 

Feb.4. Attended lecture at M.E. Church. Subject: “Old Pictures in New Frames.” The weather was. 
cool and pleasant. 

Feb.11. Put up loom. Sent 33 lbs butter to N.Y.C. 

Feb.12. G.M. Herkimer sold house to H.W. Hamlin. This is the house next to the present Irene Bush 
house. Gilman Herkimer’s wife was a Caswell. 

Feb.16. Wove carpet. 

Feb.17. Wove carpet, sawed wood. 

Feb.1 8. Same. 

Feb.19. Went to Red Men in evening. The Independent Order of Red Men had an Afton chapter. 
Native Americans were not admitted ‘til many years later. 

Feb.23. Went to Lodge [Masonic], Dr. Hayes took 30 (?) finished carpet. 

Feb.24. Charles Sackett killed by falling from train. 

Feb.27. Began trip. Stayed with friends in Elmira. 

Mar. 1. Returned home after attending meetings in Buffalo. LeRoy had many, varied activities and 
had time to travel and attend meetings. 
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The “Catalogue and 
Courses of instruction for the 
School Year 1825-26” for Afton 
High School was printed by the 
Enterprise Press. It contains 42 
pages of information about the 
school, but also an extensive 
article about the advantages 
of the Village of Afton and its 
ideal location. 

The Village of Afton, in 
which the Afton High School is 
located, is one of the most ide- 
al villages in the Susquehanna 
Valley. It is one of the impor- 
tant stations on the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad, 29 miles 
northeast of Binghamton. 

Connections &'e made with 
the New York, Ontario and Western Railroad at Sidney, 12 miles distant. 

The river valley at Afton is noted for its scenic beauty. The village is located on both sides of the 
river, at the foot of forest-covered hills. With its well-kept lawns and neatly painted houses, it is long 
remembered as one of the most beautiful villages in the valley. 

Not only is Afton located on the state road on the direct route from Binghamton to Albany, but all the 
main roads leading out of Afton are of the latest macadamized type. 

Among other things, Afton is noted for its water supply, which is recognized as being practically 
chemically pure. The source of supply is at springs located in the hills south of the village. 

The town is well lighted with electricity and has an efficient volunteer fire department. 

There are four churches in Afton, the Baptist, Episcopal, Methodist and Presbyterian, all of which 
have regular services. There are the following fraternal and other organizations in town: The Masons, 
Odd Fellows, American Legion, Eastern Star, Rebecca Lodge, Daughters of American Revolution, 
Grand Army of the Republic and Women’s Relief Corps. 

Afton is the center of a dairy and general farming section. Milk, the principal product of the sur- 
rounding farms, is cared for at the Dairymen’s League plant at Afton. The million dollar plant of the 
Afton DevpIopin^Company (Ansco) manufacturers of photo material, is just north of the village. 



Afton High School as it appeared on a postcard mailed 
in March 1915. From Town Historian files. 
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While sorting things in my downsizing process, I came across a small stack of children’s books. 
They probably cover a period of about fifty years as the newest one is dated 1984 and the oldest one, 
undated, is brown with age. The first one is “Hop O’my Thumb”, taking place in medieval times. It 
contains a story by that title and another, The Enchanted Horse.” Hop O’my Thumb assures himself 
and his abducted brothers of finding their way home by dropping white stones along the route. He also 
saves them with his seven league boots. The enchanted horse can transport people by rising into the 
air. Sometimes they end up where they do not want to be. 

“The Littlest Angel” is by Charles Tazewell and is dated 1946. It is a religious story about a young 
boy who is admitted to heaven. As he forgot to move his wings, he “always fell head over heels.” His 
gift to God was a plain box containing ordinary things from earth. This was the most pleasing from 
among all of the expensive gifts. 

“The Pilgrims’ Party" is “A really Truly Story” by Sadybeth and Anson Lowitz, 1959. It is about the 
Pilgrims who left England to come to America where they founded their own colony at Plymouth. 
Illustrated with very interesting drawings, the story ends with the first Thanksgiving, joined by the 
Indians. 

“The Slant Book” by Peter Newell, 1967, originally 1910, is interesting for its shape, an irregular 
angled quadrangle. It had two acute angles. All of the printing and the pictures are at a slant. Each 
two-verse poem is illustrated by a go-cart containing Bobby, a laughing, white-capped young boy. The 
go-cart has broken loose and is rolling down hill, causing much consternation. 

Three “Little Golden Book” titles are “Picture Dictionary”, 1979; “First Book of Sounds”, 1982; and 
“Things at My House”, undated. In the first book, each page has pictures of objects beginning with a 
letter of the alphabet. The second book has pictures of objects, people, and animals with questions 
about ho'- they make sounds. The third book has color pictures of objects found in most homes. 

The last book is “Pop-Up Numbers,” by Marshall & Paul, 1984. Pop-up sections illustrate a particu- 
lar number. 
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On Saturday, February 1, the Afton Presbyterian Church will hold its 38th 
Annual Community Soup Supper. According to the minutes of the Session of 
the church, this project was first discussed at a meeting on December 14, 
1974. It was then a part of the Board of Trustees report when the church 
still had a bi-cameral board of Session and Trustees. 

Thomas Karschner was in charge, but the recipe for the soup was 
that of Henry Olsen and continues to be, except for the discretion: of 
subsequent cooks. 

In the beginning the whole Soup Supper project was in charge of the 
men of the church. They prepared and served the meal. Gradually, over 
the years, the number of males in the church decreased, so the women took 
over the project. 

Now, Nancy Roberts is the able head of the Soup Supper project. 
Mostly women and a few men help with preparation and serving. In 
past years, Thursday has been the vegetable cut-up day. Many hands 
buy the vegetables and clean and peel them. They are then chopped 
and sliced for the soup. The meat is also prepared. I am the official 
onion peeler as I have only a slight sense of smell and my eyes don’t 
tear up from the strong onion odor. I also furnish five heads of cab- 
bage. Those five heads now cost more than the $5.00 a ton which we 
received the last time we grew cabbage on the farm in, 1946. 

On Friday the meat is prepared and then it and the vegetables are cooked for putting in glass jars 
for freezing or for sale. There is always enough made to serve at a Sertoma dinner a few weeks later. 
Many people come in at a later date to buy jars stored in the freezer. The money received is placed in 
the fund for handicapped accessibility. This has been put to good use in the installation of a lift in the 
Parish House entrance and in re-doing the restroom. 

The Parish House sees much use. It was built in 1927 and dedicated to the memory of Dr. John 
Jenkin Francis, Pastor from 1912 to 1922. At various times the Parish House has housed basketball 
and shuffleboard courts, a wood- working shop for the Boy Pioneers under Rev. Clifford Webb, a 
meeting place for community organizations, and school-room space for the overflowing Afton Central 
School before the elementary wing was burlt. 


Henry Olsen, origi- 
nator of the recipe 
for the soup served 
at the Soup Suppers. 
Picture from Lillian 
Herdeker, daughter 
of Henry Olsen. 
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Harrison R. Caswell was born in New Hampshire and was 36 
years old in the 1855 New York State Census. His parents were 
Moses Caswell, bom in Massachusetts, and Abigail Caswell, 
bom in New Hampshire. They had lived in Afton 20 years in 1855. 

Others living in the household were sons Moses G. and John F. 

Caswell, and daughter Harriet A. and granddaughter Sarah J. 

Caswell. The daughter and granddaughter had been bom after 
coming here. 

Harrison Caswell owned farmland along what was then Caswell 
Street, but is now Pleasant Avenue, He is listed by O P. Judd in 
1911 as a farmer who grew hops and was a wool buyer. In 1889 
he was listed as an agricultural implement dealer. He had bought 
the farm from Col. John Chamberlin, apparently a relative of his 
first wife, Sarah Jannette Chamberlin, who is buried in the Baptist 
Cemetery with her infant son who died in 1850 at age 3 days. 

She may have died in childbirth as she was not living in the 1855 
household, but a three-year-old granddaughter was. Her name 
was Sarah J. 

Harrison's second wife was May Ursula Landers whom he 
married in 1858. He built a house on the farm lot at Main Street 
and Pleasant Avenue. It was known for years as the Liggett 
House and is now the home of Hope Church. May Ursula and 
Harrison's daughter, May Ursula, married Dr. George Armstrong Liggett, long-time pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Springfield, N.J. They used the house as a summer arid vacation home. Her 
relative, Celia Landers, married George’s brother John and lived there until her death in 1856, hence 
the name Liggett House. 

Harrison gave the land for St. Ann s Episcopal Church next door to his house. He was involved 
with the organization of the parish. In 1858 he was in charge of fitting up an old schoolhouse, next 
to the Baptist Church, for Episcopal meetings. He was elected a Warden. He joined the congrega- 
tion on Oct. 10, 1861, as did his wife Ursula' and daughters Sarah and May. In 1867 he was on the 
building committee for the new church. He had left the Baptist Church because of its opposition to 
Freemasonry. He was Master of the Afton Lodge in 1868-69, 1878, and 1880. Harrison died in 1901 
and Ursula in 1921. 

Correction: In the article for Thursday, Feb. 20, the date forhte Afton High School Catalogue should 
read 1925-26 instead of 1825-26. 
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Last week, when I took my article No.1075 to the 
Tri-Town News office, Anna Ritchey presented me 
with a photograph of George Tingley and his son 
Frank. Both were noted harness racers from Afton. 

George’s son-in-law, Ai Burton, is also an avid har- 
ness racer. 

George Tingley was born in Virginia in about 
1882 and moved to New York State when quite 
young. When he was 18 years old he had his first 
harness race at Prattsville in Greene County. He 
also raced at the Green Mountain track in Vermont 
at its first opening. He was in the first harness race 
at the Saratoga race track, although regular horse 
races had been held there many years before. 

In a harness race the driver sits in a sulky cart 
drawn by the horse instead of riding on the back of 
the horse. George never missed a race at Saratoga 
until his retirement. 

The Tingleys lived in what was then the first 
house south of the Afton Fairgrounds. My great- 
grandparents, Charles and Rachel Bevier Decker, 
moved there when they sold out to their son and 
his wife, Frank and Daisy Hurd Decker, about 1903. 

Charles died in 1919, so I believe that George and 
Gladys Tingley bought the small farm about then. 

The barn was struck by lightning at an undated 
time. Worker Alton Terry and livestock were saved 
but the barn burned to the ground. 

Races were held at Afton during Fair Week. In 
1937, George Tingley was Superintendant of Races and Harry Horton was the Fair Secretary. There 
were races from Tuesday through Friday with purses from $100 to $200. In 1981 there were races 
only from Wednesday to Friday, but purses ranged from $400 to $3,000. No more than eight horses 
were allowed to race in one event. In 1900, when the Afton Fair and Agricultural Association had its 
first races, there was no entrance fee. 

Grace Cook wrote about George Tingley and stated that he was known as “The Amazing Mr. Tingley 
of Afton.” His most famous horse, Marching Dillon, was born on the Tingley farm and received that 
name because he was born in March. George Tingley and Marching Dillon set the record for the Afton 
track by running a mile in 2.061 minutes. 

After the death of George Tingley, Frank and his brother-in-law AI Burton continued to spend sum- 
mers at Saratoga. George died in 1964. 
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I am in the midst of sorting things in prepara- 
tion for selling my house. Involved are both items 
and papers. Items are easier to deal with as I have 
places where I can dispose of them. Several deal- 
ers and individuals have made appointments or 
just dropped in to see what I have. Today I took two 
boxfuls of small items to Rainbow’s End in Sidney 
to be placed on consignment. I have already sent 
two consignments of larger items and furniture to 
Hesse Galleries in Otego. 

The main problem is that I have lived in this 
house for 88 years and for most of that time I have 
been a pack rat. I have boxes and shelves of papers 
to sort and decide what to do with. Some are just 
old minutes from the Presbyterian Church Session 
meetings or the Afton Historical Society. Since they 
are already on file in the minute books of those or- 
ganizations, they need not be kept. I have to be 
selective about other papers such as programs and newsletters. 

I didn’t realize that I had so many Christmas and other cards stashed away. There is a whole boxful of 
them. Today in church I found someone who might have a use for them. I have known of people who recycle 
them to make their own cards. Many of these are very beautiful and I hate to throw them away. 

What to do with old calendars? Some which advertise local businesses have historical value and should 
be kept in the museum. Others have beautiful pictures or handsome drawings such as those produced by 
my cousin Linda DeVona. Those produced by the Afton Historical Society are already on file in the Afton 
Museum. 

Because I sent pieces of furniture to auction, I had to empty drawers and cupboards. Those materials 
now line the edges of my living room in makeshift boxes. My historical room also has boxes and stacks of 
papers which do not pertain to Afton history, so I have been sorting those. Each week I send to the garbage 
at least two plastic bags of discards. 

I also have an accumulation of past issues of magazines. Included are about 30 years of Antiques 
Magazine and also many Horizon and American Heritage hard-bound magazines ... And then books, 
books, books. 

3f 



Most of this living room furniture has 
already been sold in my downsizing 
process. It looks bare now. Photo by 
Charles Decker. 
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While sorting boxes, papers, booklets, and other things 
as I downsize my household, I found a little booklet with title 
“A Friend in Need; Facts worth knowing about Arm & Hammer 
Baking Soda as a proven medicinal agent.” Published by Church 
and Dwight Co., Inc., it was printed in 1925, a year before I was 
born. A color picture of a box of the baking soda appears to be 
exactly the same as one found in a store today. 

I use Arm & Hammer baking soda occasionally in cooking, 
but I had no idea it had so many medicinal uses. A letter from a 
prominent doctor states that “Your product (Arm & Hammer Pure 
Bicarbonate of Soda) has a universal distribution. It is known in 
every household. Its value to the Culinary Art is unquestioned, 
but it carries a far greater value unknown to its millions of users 
— its value as a household remedy. It will not put the doctors 
out of business, but it will be the means of helping thousands 
to prevent and get relief from certain ills by this harmless but 
helpful remedy." 

Thirty-four medical uses are listed in the index. I don’t know 
how many are recommended today, but some of the simpler 
ones might still be of use. One of the main uses was to combat 
acidity, both internally and externally. 

Bicarbonate of soda is recommended for baby’s bath. Dissolve 
two tablespoons in a gallon of water, mixing it with a little water 
before adding it to the bath. Apparently the baby was bathed in a 
small vessel. It could also be used for sweetening a baby’s bottle 
after washing it. It should be left standing until ready for use again. 

Adult bathing could be made delightful by dissolving half to one pound of soda in a tubful of hot 
water. It would soften the skin and give it a velvety texture. It also was a deodorant. A bath a day would 
use a lot of soda. 

Many diseases and discomforts could be cured by bicarbonate of soda. Included are colds, corns 
and bunions, heartburn, eczema, hiccopgh, hives, indigestion, itching, ivy poisoning, lumbago, and 
rheumatism. 

Used on the teeth, it would leave them clean and highly polished. 


A Friend in Need 



Facts knowing 

: about 

ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA: § 

i'xrh fif wctn mtVir.inai ogznt 

Booklet advertising 

Arm & Harmmer Baking 
Soda. From Afton Town 
Historian. 
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One of the most useful family genealogy books which I own 
is “Stowell Genealogy” by William Henry Harrison Stowell, pub- 
lished by the Tuttle Company in 1922. ! found it in an antique 
shop in St. Augustine on one of my long-ago annual trips to 
Florida. I bought it because Josiah Stowell and many other local 
Stowells are mentioned and have their family information. Also, 
many other local families married into the Stowell family. 

Josiah is most noted for his connection with Joseph Smith, the 
Mormon founder. Josiah hired Joseph to come to the then South 
Bainbridge to help him hunt for lost treasure, notably a Spanish 
silver mine across the line into Pennsylvania. 

There were many Stowells living in the Afton area in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. One was Mercy Stowell, 
daughter of Abel Stowell and Elizabeth Poole Stowell. They 
lived on a farm near the Wagner-Nineven Lumber Yard, between 
Bettsburg and Nineveh, later occupied by Fritz Schultz. The 
house now is empty. 

‘Aunt Mercy” married Wellington Gaylord Hull. They operated 
the farm until retirement and then they moved to the house in 
Afton, which is now the Afton Museum. I remember visiting “Aunt 
Mercy” with my grandmother Decker. 

inserted in the book are bulletins of the Stowell Association re- 
unions for 1935 and 1938. They list the programs and the names 
of all of the attending family members. There are about sixty. 

I have a nice photograph, which I bought locally and looked up in the book, it is of Fanny Stowell 
who married Myron Pratt in Wisconsin. She was bom in Yuba, Wisconsin in 1868. Her father, Anson 
Stowell, was bom in Troy, N.Y. in 1829. Both of his wives were from Brookfield, N.Y. 

Also inserted in the book is a memorial card for William Henry Harrison Stowell, author of the book. 
He died April 28, 1922, the year of publication. 

There were many Stowells living in this area years ago, but only two are now listed in area phone 
books and they live in Binghamton. 



Fanny Stowell who mar- 
ried Myron Pratt. They 
lived in Wisconsin. 
Picture bought in a local 
antique shop by Charles 
Decker. 
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While sorting boxes of 
papers, I found a clipping 
containing obituaries from 
the Binghamton Sun of Aug. 

2, 1954. The 13 obituar- 
ies take up about the same 
amount of space as many 
of the single ones in today's 
papers. For Sunday, March 
30, the 29 obituaries in the 
Press & Sun-Bulletin take up 
almost three whol6 pages. 

This shows how the report- 
ing of deaths has changed 
and expanded. 

Many of the old listings 
from the Afton Enterprise 
papers of the 19th century 
give only the place and date 
of death, the minister who of- 
ficiated, how many children 
survived, and who attended the funeral from out of town. Most funerals then were held at the home erf 
the deceased. Black wreathes decorated the entrance doorway to alert visitors to the death. 

The information given in today’s obituaries is very biographical, listing family members, living and 
deceased, plus a lifetime of activities. Even surviving pets are listed. 

The average age of death has also changed. In the 19th century, many children died of diseases for 
which we now have vaccines or cures. My Bisbee great-grandparents had four young children buried 
in their lot in the New Milford, Pa. cemetery. The 1954 obituary list had an average age of death for the 
seven given as 58 years. One was a 16-year-oid boy and one lived to be 95. In the 2014 obituaries, the 
average age of death of 14 people was 74 years and six of them were in their 90s. 

There are nine cemeteries in the Town of Afton. The three active ones are Glenwood, East Side and 
North Afton. They and the First Baptist Cemetery are well maintained. The Stevens, Church Hollow, 
Melondy Hill, Guy, and Broad Cemeteries are either abandoned or are occasionally mowed. 

A few years ago I had a phone call from a woman asking if the route of East Main Street had been 
changed as the cemetery rows were not parallel with the street. In the early 19th century, people were 
buried with their feet facing the east so that on Resurrection Day; they would rise facing the East. 


The lower side of Glenwood Cemetery in Afton. The old 
fountain may be seen at the left. The names Pierce and 
Benedict may be made out on monuments. Postcard pub- 
lished by Marshall G. Hill, Afton, N.Y. from Afton Historian. 
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On my bookshelves I found two diaries written by my father, 

Bernett Decker, in 1924 and 1925. He recorded his daily activities in 
quite some detail. He exchanged works with his brother-in-law Arthur 
Grover, with the Whitson family, with the Fisher family, and with the 
Faulkner family. He did a lot of lumber work in the woods and cut 
firewood in the yard. The Deckers raised a variety of crops, most of 
which were still continued when I was young. 

One interesting subject is that he went to dances at Keator’s Hall 
on Main Street. I never knew of his going to a dance in my lifetime. 

One dance was a Leap Year dance on Feb. 29, 1924. 1 had always 
heard that my father met my mother, Mildred Bisbee, at such a dance 
and this verifies it. The next week, on March 4, he took M.B. (Mildred 
Bisbee) to see “Hell’s Hole” at Smalley’s Theater. From then on, 
almost every week, the two went to the movies or some other en- 
tertainment. He never took us to the movies when we were young. 

Sometimes he just took her for a ride. He called on her at her family 
home in Susquehanna, Pa. She had come to Afton in 1923 after 
having graduated from Syracuse University. Probably because of his 
extra travel while dating this “school marm” Bernett swapped Fords 
at Whitakers. 

I don’t know when Bernett proposed to Mildred Bisbee, but they 
were married at the Bisbee home in Susquehanna on April 11, 1925. 

There were interesting stories about that day. Bernett drove his Ford 
pickup to Susquehanna with Mary Weeks, a friend of Mildred’s as a 
passenger. On the way he had a flat tire which made him late for his 
own wedding. He had planned to park on a lower street behind the 
Bisbee house and accessible by a stairway down a steep slope. 

Instead, because he was late, he parked by the house. When at- 
tempting to get away for the wedding trip, male guests just picked up the rear of the Ford and he 
couldn’t move. He had many frustrations that day. 

The diary records every day of the wedding trip. The couple ended up in Washington, D.C., but 
spent time in several places. A special stop was at the farm of Wiley cousins in Stroudsburg, Pa. My 
father and Allen Wiley hit it off and ever after, he and his family spent a few days with us during his 
teaching vacation. 



Bernett and Mildred 
Bisbee Decker on their 
wedding trip in April 
1925. Probably taken 
at “Maple in the Pines” 
farm of the Wiley cous- 
ins. Picture from Daisy 
Hurd Decker album. 
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Middlebridge was an early settle- 
ment in what was once known as South 
Bainbridge. It was located on the east 
side of the Susquehanna River be- 
tweeen present Afton and Bainbridge 
near where Melendy Hill Road joins 
the East River Road. 

Nathaniel Benton was an early set- 
tler in that area. The place, once quite 
a settlement, got its name from a 
covered bridge which was built about 
1825, about four years before the first 
covered bridge in South Bainbridge 
village. The bridge was swept away 
about 1850. 

At Middlebridge, a hotel was built about 1840 by a Mr. Stevens. It later became a dwelling. The grist 
and saw mills, known as the Peck Red Mills, were to be operated by the Jack family. A son, Preston 
R. Peck, was a noted Civil War veteran who, though seriosly wounded in battle, was able to return 
to Afton to work with his family. The miHs are shown on the 1875 map but not on the 1855 and 1863 
maps. 

Many of the Benton family members lived and died in the Middlebridge area. Col, Ansel Benton mar- 
ried Cornelia Weeks and settled where Wiliam B. Grover was living in 1880. Ansel died in September, 
1845, at age 45. William B. Grover and his wife died three days apart in January, 1892. They both 
died of grip, then called La Grippe. They had sons J.B. Grover and Fred Grover and daughters Mrs. 
H.G. Carr and Mrs. R.A. Chamberlin. I can find no documented connection between William and the 
Earl Grover family, my relatives who live on the neighboring farm. I believe that they considered Henry 
Carr, the druggist, to be a relative through his wife, Mary Grover. 

Crossing the river, in the Middlebridge area was at one time a gravity pulled cable car, now gone. It 
was built by Frank Bail to reach his home on what was known as Ball’s Island. It is featured in an article 
with the title “Down the Susquehanna by Canoe” in the National Geographic in 1950. 

In the 1869 Directory of Chenango County, William B, Grover owned land on Great Lot 89. He was 
a hop raiser, dairyman, and farmer with 150 acres. Hop growing was a main crop in the area then and 
a hop barn was located on the the nearby Corbin farm. The picked hops were dried and baled there. 



William B. Grover home, still standing in the 
middlebridge area of Afton. Picture from Town 
Historian. 
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Bernett H. Decker was the owner of the 
Decker farm when he built the gas sta- 
tion on the front of the property. He had 
had a gas pump installed to supply his 
car and" tractor. Soon, Arthur Grover, my 
uncle across the road, wanted to buy gas 
and then my grandfather, Frank Decker 
and his brother George Decker wanted 
to buy gas. This was during the Great 
Depression and my father needed money, 
so in 1929 he built the gas station, which 
still stands today. 

In addition to farm work, the gas station 
took a lot of time. My mother pumped gas, 
washed windsheilds, and checked oil. 

When running boards became obsolete, 
she could no longer check oil as she was too short. She did not feel deprived. 

In the picture, my father looks very pleased, surrounded by merchandise and equipment. The glass 
showcase held candy, chewing gum, and other items. Dale and Jenny Grover now have that case. 
The cash register was a McCaskey. A metal cabinet with glass door and side panels held tobacco 
products. Not shown, it is now in the Afton Free Library as a display cabinet. The crank telephone was 
later used between the house and repair garage. 

For several years the brand of gasoline was Pureoil. Later, for a short time, it was Shell. For the rest 
of the years of the gas station, the brand was Sunoco, which I still use. 

At an early date, ice cream was sold. My father drove to Cloverdale Farms in Binghamton to get his 
supply. In the beginning the ice cream was cooled in a cabinet packed with salt and dry ice. Later, an 
electric cooler was used and could hold more flavors. My mother dipped ice cream as did we offspring 
as we grew older. A cone was 5c for a single dip and 10c for a double dip. A hand-packed pint was 
25c and a quart was 40c. I still have the dippers and metal containers for the ice cream cartons, ice 
cream is my favorite dessert. 

The gas station was closed for business when my father died in 1976. Sunoco emptied the tanks 
and removed the pumps. The building has had several uses since, including an office for a roofing 
business and a gift shop. 

Many people admire the building and some would like to buy and move it. 
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The old stone house near 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. 
Owned by John Restainc 
and friend Mark. Picture by 
Charles Decker 


My friend John Restaino called me last week to see how I 
was doing, especially with sorting prior to selling my home. 

I met John in 1976 just before my father died. His family, 
from New Jersey, owned an old farm house in the Town 
of Sanford which they used as a vacation home. I visited 
there often. 

A few years later, John built an octagonal log house, also 
in Sanford, near the farmhouse. Many of his friends from 
New Jersey came up to help him with the construction. I still 
hear from some of them. Later, John moved to West Virginia 
where he and his friend Mark bought an old, old small stone 
house in Gerrardstown, a small place of 250 population. 

After a flood damaged the basement, they moved to a larg- 
er house nearby. The original part of that house was a log 
cabin and it had a stone addition. There are quite a few old 
log cabins in that area. Among the furnishings was a small 
settee purchased in Afton at the Ernest Poole household 
sale. An old Presbyterian Church stood nearby and I at- 
tended there on one visit. 

John and Mark fixed up that house, but then bought another very old house with a Harpers Ferry 
address. It is out in the couniry and was originally a farmhouse. The building is of gray stone and has 
old woodwork and fireplaces. 

As John's mother was coming to live with them, they built a modem addition to make extra space for 
her and to add a modern kitchen and bath. The new part blends very well with the old as the wooden 
clapboards are painted to match the gray of the stonework and the style is compatible. 

John is a taiented carpenter and furniture maker and has a building, which he uses as a workshop. 
He has recently expanded it to include rooms to be used by guests as a bed-and-breakfast place. 

John and Mark have many fine antiques. A couple of years ago I took John to a downstate gallery to 
pick up a Dutch Kas (cupboard). It is a very handsome early piece. John is to have the Pennsylvania 
Dutch walnut cupboard which I have in my dining room. 

I used to visit fairly often in West Virginia on the way to Florida, but my days of long-distance driving 
are past. 
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It has been 56 years since I made a circle of German 
friends. In 1958 Henry Schuldt hired two German boys to 
work on his farm for the summer. They were Uwe Pagels 
and Dieter, whose last name I do not remember. A third boy, 

Peter Jures, wished to join them, but Henry did not need 
three helpers. As a consequence, Peter came to work for 
me, the first foreign-born helper I ever had on the farm. 

Through them I became acquainted with the Haak family, 
neighbors of the Schuldts in Vallonia Springs. Ella and Otto 
were the parents. Ella had a daughter, Elizabeth Happach 
by a previous marriage in Germany. The couple also had 
a daughter Leona (Nonie). Elizabeth graduated from Afton 
Central School in 1960. 1 attended her wedding and recep- 
tion at her home. 

After the German boys returned home, I received an invi- 
tation to visit them, which I did in 1960. My father took me to Kennedy Airport in New York and I flew 
to Germany by Lufhansa Airline. Peter and Uwe met me and took me to Peter’s home near Hamburg. 
I spent an enjoyable time with them and then travelled by Eurail-pass to other countries. 

One place which I visited was Cuxhaven where a friend of Elia Haak lived. Other places, not 
German, were London, Paris, Amsterdam, and Rome. I still remember the museums and landmarks 
that I visited. Uwe had made a train schedule for me, so I had a planned itinerary, but I had to find my 
own hotels on arrival. 

I returned to Hamburg in 1962 for the wedding of Peter Jures and Anna Juijens. That same year, 
Lisa Schiwek, a friend of Ella Haak, visited from Cuxhaven. I drove to the pier in New York City with 
Ella and her daughter Elizabeth to meet Lisa who arrived on the Hanseatic liner of the Hamburg- 
Atlantik line. We took Lisa back for her return trip to Germany. On a card from her, dated July 9, 1962, 
she states that the ship had a “submarine boat accident in the channel, not far from Southhampton, 
so she was a day late getting home. 

The only German friends that I have seen recently are Uwe Pagels and his wife who appeared on 
my front porch about three years ago on a visit to the U.S. The Haaks moved away and have since 
died. Peter Jures was killed in a tractor accident soon after his marriage. His widow visited here in 
about 1968. 

5 ~/ V'Y 



The German line Hanseatic on 
which Lisa Schiwek travelled 
for a visit in the U.S. Postcard 
from Charles Decker. 
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School children 
in the 1927 
M e m m o rl a I 
Day parade. 
They carry 
flags and flw- 
ers. The orginal 
part of Horton 
Hardware is in 
the center back- 
ground. Picture 
from Daisy 
Decker album. 
From Charles 
Decker. 


What we call Memorial Day has changed much over the years. Originally it was called Decoration 
Day, when the graves of Civil War soldiers were decorated with bouquets of flowers. The practice was 
begun by southern women who honored their fallen men and also Union soldiers who were buried in 
Confederate states. The first such act was in Warrenton, Va. on June 3, 1861. The first decoration of 
the graves of soldiers of both sides was in Savannah, Ga. in 1862. In Boalsburg, Pa. women decorated 
grave on July 4, 1863. That town claimed to be the birthplace of Decoration Day. However, Waterloo, 
N.Y. held parades and listened to speeches on May 5, 1866 and claimed the title. The idea spread 
around New York State. On May 26, 1966, 100 years later, President Lyndon B. Johnson declared 
Waterloo to be the official “Birthplace of Memorial Day”. 

The first official Decoration Day was established by Gen. John A. Logan as May 30, 1869. He was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. That date was chosen because flowers were 
then in bloom for use on graves. 

L. Coe Young of Binghamton was Assistant Quartermaster of the G.A.R. in New York State. He was 
the grandfather of Mrs. Ernest Poole, an Afton resident. He was much in demand in the surrounding 
area as a Memorial Day speaker. His scrapbook is in the Afton Museum and is a source of much valu- 
able information. In Afton, an annual parade has been held for years, originally on May 30, but now on 
the last Monday of the month, May 26 this year. In my grandmother Decker’s photo album there are 
pictures of the 1927 parade. Many organizations took part, including school children and their teach- 
ers, Campfire Girls, Boy Scouts, Boy Rangers, the Afton Band, the American Legion Auxiliary, the 
Woman’s Relief Corps and, of course the veterans of up to World War I. 

Two stereoscope cards of 1895 show the parade, led by G.A.R. members, turning from Main Street 
into Caswell Street on the way to the First Baptist Cemetery where graves were decorated. At pres- 
ent the parade goes first to the river bridge for a brief service to honor sailors. It then goes to Foster 
Park where adults and school children take part in the program. A rifle salute and “Taps” conclude 
the program. 
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Arthur Grover 
on seat, and 
helper Frank 
Baldwin with 
horse-drawn 
two-row corn 
planter on the 
Bemett Decker 
farm in the 
1930s. About 
six acres of com 
was planted 
about Memorial 
Day. 

Picture from 
Daisy Decker 
album, from 
Charles Decker 

Farming has certainly changed a lot since i was growing up on my home farm. My ancestors, Selah 
Decker and his sons Charles and Joseph, came to this place in 1866 from Jefferson in Schoharie 
County. There was no railroad or tractor trailers, so the boys drove the cattle overland, staying over- 
night the first night in a pre-arranged place. 

The house had been built about 1835 by Nelson Willey on land which was bought from the farm 
originally granted to Thomas Cornwell, a Revolutionary soldier. Several other parcels were added later 
to make a total acreage of about 135 acres. There was a large area of river flat, the reason the Deckers 
came here from hilly and rocky Jefferson. Some of the back land was tillable, some was pasture, and 
some was woodlot. 

When I was young, the river flat was divided into five fields of about five or six acres each. A sixth 
field, known as the creek lot, had three acres and is now the site of the house that replaced the burned 
log house. The crops— corn oats, and hay— were rotated. Occasionally wheat was grown, as were 
potatoes and cabbage. 

Dale Grover now owns all of my farmland except the woodlot. The river flat, once five fields, is now 
one large field, with the former night pasture added. Dale has recently planted it to com. 

Across the road from me, on Dale’s own farm, he has planted soybeans. That field extends from 
Decker Road to Ives Hill Road and contains about 50 acres. Most of that field was planted in one day, 
something impossible with former machinery. Dale’s planting machine is tractor mounted and plants 
12 rows at once, either com or soy beans. Some different from a two-row horse-drawn planter of 
former days. ' ' 

Instead of being chopped into silage, his com is harvested for the ripe ears which are stripped from 
the stalks and shelled in one operation. In my youth, all of our com was harvested green for the silo 
and was fed to our own cows. A lot of hard work was involved in picking up the bound bundles and 
hand-feeding them into the blower at the silo. 
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When I sell my house and 
property, I will miss it greatly, 
especially the yard and flower 
beds. The Deckers, since their 
arrival at this place in 1866 , 
have been proud of the prop- 
erty which they once called 
Willow Brook Farm. They 
planted the willow trees along 
Cornell Creek, but they are all 
gone now. They also planted 
the maple trees, which lined 
the road almost up to where 
Dale Grover now lives. They 
are also now gone, but I have 
replaced some of those sur- 
rounding the house. Flowering dogwood tree in front of the house of 

My great-grandmother, Charles Decker. 

Rachel Bevier Decker, had a 

flower garden in back of the house. My lilac bushes are survivors of the garden, but more recently 
grown shade trees prevent their flowering very much. 

My grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, continued that garden for several years, but then moved it 
out to a spot across the driveway from the wing of the house. She was very proud of her garden and I 
have pictures of her tending it. My father built his gas station on the front part of it, much to the chagrin 
of my grandmother who then lived in Afton and had her own garden there. 

I have continued to have flowerbeds, but they are scattered among several spots around the build- 
ings. The largest is right behind the house, where I had a vegetable garden many years ago. That spot 
was a blaze of color with a variety of daffodils this spring. Those, with daffodils and narcissus from 
other beds provided bouquets for the Presbyterian Church for four weeks. Now, alliums are coming 
into their purple bloom and a row of rhubarb is flourishing. In front of my house, the first oriental poppy 
has just opened and many others are straightening their crooked necks. There were still some poet’s 
narcissus there, and a blue flower, whose name I do not know, provides a colorful blanket beside 
them. Trees and shrubs are also colorful. The dogwood tree is just in its prime with its white blossoms. 
A pink azaelea has just had its blaze of color. My rhododendron had a hard winter and many of its 
leaves have turned brown, curled up and fallen off. However, the blossom buds seem to be swelling 
to bloom. 
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In a corner of what used to be our coal shed, on the back of 
my garage, I found several boxes of old books that I had forgot- 
ten about. Among them were volumes from my Hurd relatives in 
Harpursville. Several have written in them “property of District 
12, Colesville.” This schoolhouse was on the corner of the 
Colesville Road and Hurd Road. My great grandparents, Griffin 
and Adah Buell Hurd, lived on the first farm up Hurd Road. My 
grandmother, Daisy Hurd Decker, remembered when her father 
built a new house to replace the original one. 

The District School, with the number 12, is shown on the map 
of Broome County in the “Plat Book of Broome County, New 
York” of 1908. The Hurd children, Ray, Daisy, and Thayne, all 
went to school there. It was also one of the schools where Daisy 
taught after attending Teachers Training Class in Windsor. The 
school building is now a residence. 

Ray Hurd was born on Jan. 1, 1877, exactly one year before 
his sister Daisy. Thayne was born Mar. 2, 1892. Thayne died by 
drowning in the Susquehanna River when he was a teenager. 

The schoolbooks are ragged and have moisture damage. They 
probably were discarded when the school closed. One of them 
has written on the flyleaf “This book belongs to District No.12 
and is not to be taken from the school-house without permission.” 

There are seven such books and include history, government, 
stories, novels, and literature such as Sir Walter Scott’s “The 
Lady of the Lake.” 

The books that belonged to Thayne are two English lessons, 
hGovernment of New York, and a Civil War history, “With Lee in 
Virginia,” by G. A. Henty. 

The books that belonged to Ray Hurd are English grammar, arithmetic, elementary algebra, book- 
keeping, spelling and a novel. On the fly leaf of the spelling book is written “R.ats B. Hurd in the cellar 
every night after dark, sure to see the devil.” There is an illegible signature of someone that I am sure 
was not an admirer. 

There is also a miscellany of books, which belonged to Griffin and Adah Buell Hurd, the parents. 
Adah was a musician and was quite religious, so some of hers cover those subjects. 

fc’/er/ 1 q 



Thayne Hurd with dog 
Bruno on the Hurd 
farm when he was 9 
years old. He attended 
District School No. 12 in 
Colesville. Picture from 
Daisy Decker album. 
From Carles Decker. 
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The end of the school 
year will soon be here with 
final exams and commence- 
ment. The present, original 
brick building was erected 
in 1908 to replace the old 
wooden Union School and 
Academy, which stood be- 
hind it. The new building 
was designed by T. I. Lacey, 
a noted architect from 
Binghamton. It was built by 
M.l. Ford, as recorded on 
the cornerstone. 

About 1930, an addition 
was built on the front side 
of the square brick original. 

This was brand new when 
I began school in 1931. It 
housed the auditorium- 
gymnasium and extra office 
space. The auditorium had 
been on the third floor of the 
original building. This, then new, part has been replaced by still newer additions. 

The “Aftonian” yearbook for 1 920 has pictures of the Board of Education. The three men were Dr. W. 
Lee Dodge, Will Hall, and Harry Horton. Dr. Dodge delivered me at my birth and his daughter, Marie 
Eckler, was my math teacher. Her twin, Alice, was also a teacher. 

The faculty consisted of nine teachers including the Principal, Leon H. Coon, the only male. He 
also taught classes. Each of the four grade teachers had two grades each. In high school, Latin and 
French, Mathematics and English, and History and Biology were taught. I believe that one janitor did 
all of the upkeep of the building. Florence Carr was still teaching seventh grade when I was in school 
and her daughter, Harriet Carr Van Valkenburg was later a teacher. 

The graduating seniors in 1920 were all women. As a freshman, Howard French had died, arid the 
yearbook is dedicated to him. A poem about him is found on the back of the title page. The Dodge 
twins and Dorathy Shaw are the members whom I knew. Dorathy Shaw Gregory was the mother of 
Philip Gregory, one of my young playmates. 

Two groups of Camp Fire Girls are pictured. There is a brief history of Troop No. 1 of the Boy Scouts 
of America. The yearbook was financed by area businessmen, many of whom I remember. The print- 
ing was done by the “Afton Enterprise.” 

The Alma Mater was an entirely different one from what we sing now. A series of jokes about the 
students seem very corny now. 




Afton High School, the original building erected in 1908. 
From Town Historian. 
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A great many changes take place in places 
and people over the years. Such is the case of 
the Afton Presbyterian Church. The congre- 
gation was founded in 1875, holding its orga- 
nizational meeting in the First Baptist Church. 

Much earlier services had been held in the 
schoolhouse at the corner of East Main Street 
and Maple Street. In 1818, the Presbyterians 
and Universalists erected the building near 
the Fairgrounds, which was recently tom 
down. Those congregations had not been for- 
mally incorporated. 

The newly organized congregation built the 
main part of the church in 1876 and it was 
dedicated on June 1, 1877. Financial aid was 

provided by the Presbytery. As seen in the _. ........... _. ... . 

photo, the walls had stenciled borders and ch °' r lof £ th f ^ ,to 4 n Presbyterian Church 

the upper walls and ceiling had wide stenciled * , he t,m ® ° K V he J ed ' ca i lon h of the £ harch 
decoration, with a Bible pictured over the choir en v f «5,^ adia Graham in 1891 . Picture 

window. The pulpit was made by Robert Yale, from Town Hlstor,an 
a trustee. He contributed much time and labor 
and also secured most of the subscription of funds. 

The church had never had a bell to toll its calls to meeting. In 1891, Miss Martha Graham donated a 
bell. A celebration and dedication of the bell was held as recorded in the photo. In 1908, the choir loft 
was extended in a curve to make it deeper. About the same time, the steeple was moved to the left, 
the two story choir and Sunday School rooms were added, and a new entrance under the steeple was 
built. Just this year new doors have replaced the old ones all around the church exterior. 

In 1926, the Parish Hall was added to the rear of the sanctuary. It was dedicated to the memory of 
Dr. John J. Francis, a very able and popular minister for ten years before. The old horse stalls had 
to be removed to make room. This provided a large meeting room and a kitchen and rest room. A 
later remodeling included the present counters and cupboards. They have just been refurbished and 
painted. 

A door was installed in the front of the sanctuary to allow access to the hallway leading to the Parish 
House. A lift has been recently installed for the use of persons who have difficulty with stairs. 

Lighting has progressed from kerosene to gas and then electricity. 
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This has been a great season for plants, shrubs 
and trees. As I drive along the highways, the shoul- 
ders and banks are beautifully decorated with wild 
flowers, some of which I do not know the names. 

Daisies grow in large clusters and birds-foot trefoil is 
making a big show of yellow. The locust trees dis- 
played their white blossoms and now the white wild 
roses are everywhere. 

I have my own flower beds, shrubs, and trees on my 
1 1/3 acres, all that I still own of my homestead farm. 

The daffodils were very prolific and, they are in dif- 
ferent areas, they bloomed at different times. Those 
right in front of the house were the earliest. Those in 
back of the house were next, then those north of my 
garage, and finally those north of the Quonset hut. I 
was able to furnish bouquets of daffodils for church on four different Sundays. 

My oriental poppies were larger and more numerous than ever before. The shorter blooming 
period, so I could use a bouquet in church on only one Sunday. Near them is my dogwood tree, 
which is a sight in itself. The branches are now so high that I no longer cut them for bouquets. 

I have several colors of Iris — white, yellow, lavender, and purple. They are fragile to take to 
church in a bouquet, but I did take one bunch. Now the Japanese iris are just past their prime and 
they come in white, yellow, and purple. The red, pink, and white peonies are handsome in their 
long row back of the house. 

Some of the flowers grow wild. They come in white, pink, and purple and make a good filler for 
a bouquet or are attractive by themselves. I usually use ferns or hosta leaves for around the edge 
of a vase of flowers. I remember that, years ago, the Edgerton Sisters decorated the Presbyterian 
Church with a long row of containers of white daisies for Children’s Day. 

Forsythia usually makes good bouquets, my bush had few blossoms this year. My rhododen- 
drons were beautiful. My white and purple lilacs are now too shaded by a maple tree, which grew 
up with me. The neighboring mock orange is loaded. 

Last week I weeded a bed near the old gas station. Bluebells, white and blue, are making a 
bright display. 
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On Sunday I was cut- 
ting some tall weed grass 
with a com knife when I cut 
my left index finger. Ernie 
Benkendorf has moved to 
New Jersey and the weeds 
are in his former vegetable 
garden. I had a request from 
my neighbor, Teri Shaw, 
to use the spot. I should 
have been wearing gloves 
but wasn’t. I made a diago- 
nal slice on my finger and 
couldn’t stop the bleeding. 

I decided that the best 
thing to do would be to go to 
the emergency room at what 
was once The Hospital in 
Sidney. It is now called the Tri-Town Regional Hospital. There i was treated, had the bleeding stopped, 
and was bandaged to protect the wound. Dr. Rice and his staff were very courteous and helpful. I had 
four stitches, which caused little pain and now I hardly feel the wound. 

I have had two other experiences with emergency rooms. For the first, I was mowing lawn around 
the mailbox and newspaper box posts. I backed the mowers over my foot, slicing my shoe and making 
a cut on the side of my foot. I drove myself to the emergency room of Wilson Hospital, I believe. After 
a long wait and filling out of papers, i was treated for a not so serious wound and was able to drive 
home. I had to discard my shoes, but my foot was saved. 

The other emergency treatment was more frustrating and trying. I had a hangnail on the middle 
finger of my left hand. Somehow it became infected and red streak was progressing up the back of my 
finger and the back of my hand. I was quite alarmed, so I drove to the Triple Cities to an emergency 
room. I don’t remember which hospital. There were quite a few people already there, so I had a long 
wait and the filling out of papers. Finally I was taken to a room where I was placed on an exam table 
and left there. After almost an hour, I decided to make use of the time by taking a nap. 

Finally a doctor with a heavy accent came to treat me. As he was preparing to give me a shot in my 
finger, he dropped the hypodermic syringe and needle on the floor. I could very well understand his 
cuss-words spoken in excellent English. 



The Hospital, Sidney, as it was originally known. 
Fairbanks Card Company Postcard from Town 
Historian. 
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In the “Afton High School Annua! Catalogue and Announcement 
for 1902-19Q3”is the following notice. “Fratres Noctis is a society 
of young men of the school. It maintains an annual prize speaking 
contest and is a member of the interscholastic debating league." 

The Book of By-Laws describes an organization much more 
complicated than that. The Fratres Noctis (Brothers of the Night) is 
a school fraternity, actually a secret society. Members must pledge 
that: “I will preserve the secrets of this brotherhood and all its pri- 
vate business transactions " To become a member, one must have 
a high scholastic standing and a good moral character. Members 
could be students attending school, honorable members not at- 
tending school, or those of the first category no longer attending 
school. 

Afton was active in the debating part of the organization. On Nov. 

1, 1901, the subject of a debate was "Resolved that the Filipinos 
are justified in their war with the United States." The affirmative 
side was supported by the Afton Fratres Noctis, the negative side 
by the Phi Delpha Society of Unadilla High School. On another oc- 
casion, the Mormons were the subject of the debate. 

A folder of papers, which belonged to member Charles Dayey, 
was given to the Afton Historical Society by Alice Davey of Nineveh. 

Included are Annual Meeting programs which were held at sites 
such as the Central House (Afton Inn), the Valley Inn (later the 
Village Hall), and Decker Hall, over George Decker’s Store, across 
the alley from the Afton Inn. Scrumptious dinners were served with 
as many as 26 items on the menu. Toasts were given by as many 
as ten people, some of whom were school staff members. Familiar names listed as giving toasts were 
Dr. P.A. Hayes, Neil D. Hyde, J. Hollister Barre, Ralph B. Cass, G.A. Haven, and Lu B. Cake. Other 
sources give Dr. Carito, J.H. Hayes and Darwin Craig as members. At some of the contests girls took 
part. 

Assigned names were quite spooky. The toasts made at the 1909 meeting were given by Fra Diavolo, 
Fra, Fra Charon, and Fra Pluto. The official name was Gibson Comitia Amalgamated Concatenated 
Order Fratres Noctis. It’s logo was a skull and crossbones with a chain. 
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Frontispiece of book 
of By-Laws of Fratres 
Nocits, 1900-1901. 
From Alice Davey. Afton 
Historical Society. 
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On Saturday, July 12, 1 attended the 
Annual Reunion of graduates of Afton 
Central School. This year it was held at 
the River Club. It seemed to be a much 
more suitable place than an out-of-town 
restaurant, since it was an Afton event 
being celebrated. 

In previous years, I had been asked 
to give the invocation at the beginning 
of the progarm. As I had not been asked 
this year, I went to my place at Table No. 

1 and the program bulletin had me listed 
for that duty. I hastily wrote out a brief in- 
vocation which was well received. I also 
was given a red rose boutonniere as a 
program participant. 

The meal was delicious, served buffet style, with appetizers being served before we sat down at the 
tables. Everything was most pleasant and efficient. We had plenty of time to visit and renew acquain- 
tances, even though identity sometimes had to be established by reading nametags. 

The program after dinner was moderated by Susan Fenner Kopyar, whose family I had known for 
many years. I was presented with an Elder Statesman Award for being a member of the oldest class 
in attendance, the Class of 1943. 1 was the only member of that class present. I believe there are only 
five of 23 members still living. 

One of my main reunions was with members of my family. My brother, Raymond F. Decker, Class 
of 1948, and his wife, Mary Birdsall Decker, Class of 1949, were present. They live in Michigan, so I 
seldom see them. Also present were Mary’s brother David, Class of 1951, and her sister, Lois Mae 
Birdsall Oswald, Class of 1962. It was good to see them all. 

Ernest Cutting, Jr., Sheriff of Chenango County, conducted the brief and smooth running business 
meeting during which officers were elected. The raffle drawing was made, but the money was turned 
in to the Scholarship fund. 

A continuation of my Alumni Weekend happened on Sunday. Adele Schoterman and her son Michael, 
from Sierra Vista, Arizona, visited the Afton Museum. They called me and I opened up and gave them 
a tour. Adele was from the Class of 1954. They showed great interest in all of the displays. 



The logo of the Afton Central School Alumni 
Association. 
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At this time of year, in 1941 and 1942, I attended Presbyterian 
Summer Conference at Wells College in Aurora, N.Y. Aurora is lo- 
cated on the east shore of Cayuga Lake, north of Ithaca. 

As I am a pack rat, I had saved everything from those conferenc- 
es — autograph books, textbooks used for the week-long course, 
snapshots, and program booklets. I also kept a diary of each day- 
events, who my teachers were, and who my roommates were. 

Dr. Walter M. Dodds, a faculty member, was from the Ithaca | 

Presbyterian Church which I attended later as a Cornell student. 

I always remember him as a good friend. His son Josiah was 
my classmate at Cornell and also a good friend. Sisters Theresa 
and Georgiana Oleksuk were from Johnson City. I later wrote to 
Georgiana several times and used to see her at area youth meetings 
in the Presbytery. 

Vi Ying Ma, Miss Ma, was another faculty member. I believe that 
she was the first Chinese person that I had ever met and I was much 
impressed. One of the programs was on Chinese relief during the 
war of that time. 

The letter which I received before going to Aurora was from the 
Board of Education of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. It lists all of the items which should be brought to the 
conference, including towels, clothing, a Bible, and bathing suit. 

One thing banned was a radio. 

Rev. Clifford Webb drove his daughter Shirley, Jeanne Cromwell, 
and me to Aurora in 1942. Philip Gregory had also attended in 1841. 

My roommates were Wilbur Comstock and Dick Dauber in 1941. In 1942 Charles Seidenberg shared 
my room. He was later prominent in Binghamton. 

During Morning Watch, each person picked a spot away from everyone else where we had our own 
devotions after regular classes. My spot was under a tree on the lawn, overlooking Cayuga Lake. 

Students liked the location of the conference, the buildings and the teachers. Dr. Dodds said of the 
students “Rather intelligent and highly gregarious bipeds”. 



Sirley Webb and Jeanne 
Cromwell at Summer 
Conference at Wells 
College in 1942. Photo 
by Charles Decker. 
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On Saturday, July 26, 1 attended the Decker reunion at Kellystone Park in the Town of Sanford. The 
event is sponsored by the families related to Dewey Decker of McClure. Even though I am not related 
to those Deckers, I receive an invitation to join them. It is a very friendly and enjoyable event. 

In 2012 I received a phone call from Wayne Decker, a Mormon from Utah, asking if I would be at 
the reunion. I had never met him, but he had heard that as Afton Town Hisforian I had considerable 
information about the Mormons and Joseph Smith’s early life here. He asked if I could give him and his 
family a tour of the local Mormon sites. That I did. Soon after that I received a letter from him contain- 
ing information tracing my family line three generations more than I had ever known before. 

This year, Wayne, his wife, and son again attended the reunion, having called me ahead of time. 
I sat with them for dinner for which each family brought a covered dish. Hot dogs, barbecued ribs, 
hamburgers and other meat were cooked outside the pavilion. Everything was delicious. I brought 
“sour grapes.” 

As we stayed for the whole event, the Wayne Deckers and I had time to visit and get better ac- 
quainted as we told our own histories. They are life-time Mormons and are interested in the origins of 
Joseph Smith in our area. My interest began with the purchase of two mantel pieces from the Mormon 
House on the Afton Fairgrounds. One is in the barn of the Afton Museum. 

Raffle tickets were sold during the day and after dinner several winners were announced. Then, 
what I believe was a Chinese auction was held. Names had been placed in a paper cup next to many 
objects arranged on several tables. Tammy Decker and Ruth Decker read out the names. Tammy is 
from Afton and Ruth is from Sanford. Youngsters carried in the packages with accompanying cups 
for the drawing. It was a jolly affair with much good sportsmanship. Several people won a number of 
articles. 

About 130 people attended the reuinion. The tables in the pavilion were filled, with other people 
moving around. It was an enjoyable time. 
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On August 2 1 attended the annual Ice Cream Social at the old 
Perch Pond School, across from the Perch Pond Cemetery. I had 
attended in previous years, but this time I met and visited with 
several people I had known from the past. 

Several years ago I did a program on Perch Pond people 
for a homecoming at the schoolhouse, which is District No. 6 
in the Town of Colesville, but was actually a part of the Afton 
school system. When I was in Afton Central School, students 
were bused from Perch Pond Hill. A 1913 souvenir pamphlet lists 
Julia M. Ruland as the teacher. Inside is written the name Mabel 
Rowe, a later prominent teacher. She was one of the 25 students 
of that time. O.F. Wiggins was a trustee, Delbert Rowe was col- 
lector and L.S. Parsons was clerk. 

Sylvester Parsons owned the land adjoining the school and 
cemetery in 1876. His daughter was Blanche Parsons Brown, 
mother of Thelma Brown of Afton. Blanche taught in this school 
at one time. Her school desk bell is now in the Afton Museum, 
among a collection of many bells. 

The first person whom I met, just outside the schoolhouse, 
was Donald Niles. He was displaying yearbooks on a table. 

Among them was one of Afton from 1920. 1 have a copy as does 
the Afton Museum. I remember several of the seniors and also 
the juniors of that year. There was only one boy in the picture. 

Next I met Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Huyck of Harpursville. She was a Rowe and was very helpful in pro- 
viding information about the four Rowe brothers who served in the Civil War. Two are buried at Perch 
Pond and two at Afton’s Glenwood Cemetery. They were honored two years ago. 

Susan Muller, who operates a dog-grooming business in Sidney, visited with me. She used to board 
my black lab dog when I was away on trips. Also Jan Mcknight and I chatted briefly. We recently col- 
laborated on a historical brochure for the Susquehanna Towns of Colesville, Afton and Windsor. 

Some of those serving refreshments were familiar. Debbie and Dick Rogler and Yvonne and Steve 
Swingle are faces from the past. I had had no lunch, but at the schoolhouse had a main meal of three 
pie slices plus three more for dessert. 


Julia M. Ruland, one- 
time teacher at the Perch 
Pond Hill School, 1913. 
Photo from pamphlet of 
Afton Town Historian. 
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On Sunday afternoon, 

August 10, I was a guest of 
the Jenks family at their home 
at the corner of Spring and 
Academy Streets. The occa- 
sion was to honor the memo- 
ry of Andy Gay Jenks Graves, 
late of Wrightsville Beach, 

N.C. Andy was the daughter 
of Alton and Sally Hatfield 
Jenks, longtime residents of 
Afton. 

Sally was related to the 
Hatfields of the Hatfield- 
McCoy feud, which occurred 
in Eastern Kentucky and The Hayes, now the Jenks ho use, at the corner of Spring 

became most famous in that and Academy Streets. Postcard from Afton Historical 

state. It began in the 1860s Society, 
and lasted almost 50 years. 

The Jenks house is an historic building. Dr. Philetus A. Hayes moved there from Castle Creek in 
1871 and was a practicing physician until near his death in 1929. He was the first mayor of Afton when 
it was incorporated in 1892. Permelia Huntley Hayes had her own doctorate in music. Her teaching of 
music in Afton High School was one of the earliest such programs in the area. 

Dr. Carlton J.H. Hayes graduated from Afton High School in 1900. From the time he entered 
Columbia University until he retired from teaching there covered a span of 50 years. He specialized in 
European History and wrote or co-authored 27 books, one of which was Story of Afton. During World 
War II, he was U.S. Ambassador to Spain and was credited with keeping Spain neutral during that 
war. He was influential in building St. Agnes Church in 1949. His adult home was Jericho Farm on the 
East Side in Afton. 

The Jenks family has always been prominent in Afton. Jere Jenks, along with Hugh Swart, operated 
Jenks and Swart Department Store, where the Afton Grill and Bakery is now located. At one time 
the Jenks’s owned the old M.J. Mudge, Jr. house on Main Street. My Gandmother Decker rented an 
apartment there. Jere Jenks married Gladys Chapin, daughter of Newell Chapin. Their children were 
Alton and Lucille. 

I remember a trip to Brooklyn with my father in the early years of WW II. My uncle Jim Bisbee was an 
army officer. Alton Jenks was exploring options of military service so he rode along with us to consult 
Uncle Jim. On the way home my father got a traffic ticket which made him very unhappy, especially 
when the Justice of the Peace was not home so my father had to return the next day. 
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On Sunday afternoon I started out for Binghamton to visit a friend. Only a short 
distance down 1-88, 1 heard a noise under my pickup and the the flapping sound of 
a flat tire. I pulled over onto the wide shoulder and found that my right front tire was 
as flat as can be. I got out my manual and tire changing tools, but was not making 
much progress in changing my wheel and putting on the spare. Finally I just stood 
behind my Chevy El-dorado. Finally, a car passed me, slowed down, and backed 
toward me. It was a man and woman from Maryland. The man was more proficient 
than I and soon had the carjacked up and the spare in place. He had met and mar- 
ried his wife in such an incident. I thanked them for stopping, but they would take 
no money. 

Several years ago I was on my way to Florida when I exited the highway to go to 
a restroom. I did not realize that the passageway narrowed to a one-car width. As I 
hit the curb, an almost new front tire blew. Unfamiliar with my wheels, I was reading 
my manual to see where to put the jack. A man came out from the restroom and 
asked if he could help. He had the jack in place and the spare put on in no time. He 
also would take no pay. I found a good used tire at the next exit. It lasted the life of 
the car. 

Another time, on the way to Cape Cod, I stopped for gas. In late October, it had 
been stormy and the roads were wet. As I turned back onto the busy highway, I 
was a little off the exit and ran over a protruding piece of pipe. Just a short distance 
down the highway, I was pulled over into a parking lot by a police car, followed by a 
tow-truck and fire truck. I had ruptured my gas tank as witnessed by the gas station 
attendant. My car was towed away, but the policeman took me to the next town. A 
series of police cars finally delivered me to my motel. I left my car and took a bus 
home. 
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An undated map published by the Town of 
Afton Planning Board shows each of the roads 
of the town with its name and a number. For in- 
stance, T 10 is Nurse Hollow Road. It is interest- 
ing that 24 out of 31 road names are for families 
who once, or presently, lived on those roads. 

Some of those names come from early 
Vermont Sufferers who were granted lands in 
the newly formed Township of Clinton, organized 
in 1786. This Township was to provide new land 
for the Yorkers who had been dispossessed of 
their lands in Vermont. Both New York and New 
Hampshire had once claimed all of the land be- 
tween the Hudson River and the Connecticutt 
River north of Massachusetts. When Vermont 
became the first new state after the 13 colonies, it revoked all of New York titles. 

Some of the new settlers had roads named after them. Samuel Melondy was one of them. His fam- 
ily settled on the hill named after him and the Melondy Hill Cemetery still has some stones remaining 
from family burials. 

Nurse Hollow Road was named for the family of Joshua Nourse, another Vermont Sufferer. Variations 
in spelling confuse modem day people. It was not a medical nurse for whom the road was named. 

Church Hollow Road is a case of a road being named for a family, not a religious building. Four 
Church settlers received grants of land-Eleazer, Jonathan, Reuben, and Richard, but none of them 
seem to have owned land in the Church Hollow area. Family members may have settled there later. 

Ives Hill Road was named for an Ives who owned a farm about where the power house is located, 
on the flat on the backside of the farm of Dale Grover. The farm buildings are all gone now. The bam 
was struck by lightning in my father’s early lifetime. 

Little Hill Road is not named for a slight slope. It is for the Little family which lived there. The same 
for Long Hill Road7 - named for the family of Matthew Long whose farm was there. 

Gariick Road was also named for a family related to Walter Rose, not for the flavor of the garlic 
plant. 



TOWN 

ROAOS 

T 1 

HUNT 

T16 

TERRY 

T 2 

OXBOW 

T 1 7 

LITTLE HILL 

T 3 

MELONDY HILL 

T 18 

HARRIS 

T 3A UNGEE 

T 1 9 

LOVE JOY 

T4 

EAST AFTON 

T 20 

GOOONOUGH 

T 5 

STUMP TOWN 

T 2 1 

CHURCH HOLLOW 

T6 

ALGERINE ST 

T 22 

LATIMER 

T 7 

HALL 

T22AL4SUER 

T a 

ST JOHN 

T 23 

BENNETTSVILLE 

T9 

TRACY 

T 24 

CLARK 

T 10 

NURSE HOLLOW 

T 25 

PREACHER 

Til 

OAK HILL 

T 26 

DAVEY 

T12 

HABPURSVILLE SPUR 

T 27 

AFTON LAKE 

T 13 

IVffS HILL 

T28 

GARLICK 

T 14 
T15 

FISHER 

DECKER 

T29 

SHERMAN HILL 


Names of roads on map prepared by 
Town of Afton Planning Board, undat- 
ed. From Town Historian. 
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Labor Day (Labour Day in the Encyclopedia Britannica) is cel- 
ebrated on May 1 in almost every industrial country except Canada 
and the United States. In Italy the traditional date of the founding of 
Rome is used. It is also an official holiday in Russia. 

The first Labor Day celebration in Great Britain took place in 
1892. In London the celebrations are held in Hyde Park the first 
Sunday after May Day. 

Labor Day, in the United States, is celebrated on the first Monday 
in September, making it a long weekend. Agitation for the celebra- 
tion was begun by the Knights of Labor who paraded in New York 
City in 1882, 1883, and 1884. A resolution was passed by that or- 
ganization that that day be recognized as a holiday. Workmen in all 
organizations supported the movement. 

Colorado was the first state to recognize the day in 1 887. New York, 

New Jersey, and Massachusetts soon followed. Congress passed a 
bill on June 28, 1894, signed by President Grover Cleveland, mak- 
ing Labor Day a legal holiday for the United States. All of the states 
and territories enacted such laws. In the United States, all classes 
participate, not just working class people. 

Matthew Maguire, a machinist from Paterson, N.J., and Peter J. 

McGuire, a carpenter from New York City, cooperated in staging the 
first Labor Day parade in New York City in 1882. Presently, labor or- 
ganizations sponsor various celebrations, but most people observe 
the day as a time of rest and relaxation. 

Formerly, Labor Day was marked by the closing of most commer- 
cial businesses and industrial firms. Today, banks, the Post Office 
and other commercial firms close, but many are open for business. 

They may close at an earlier hour. This is common now for both Sundays and holidays. 

Many years ago, when we had cows, I used to deliver milk to my Grandmother Decker about three times 
a week. One Monday, which happened to be Labor Day, I found her doing her washing and hanging the 
clothes outside on the line. I said to her “Why are you working today? Don’t you know that this is a holiday?” 
She replied vehemently “I am not a member of the laboring class!!!” Apparently not everyone was a friend 
of laborers. 
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Grover Cleveland, who 
made Labor Day a le- 
gal holiday in the United 
States in 1894. From 
The Cleveland Era by 
Henry Jones Ford, 1919. 
From Town Historican. 
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In the 1880’s, Afton residents didn’t have such things as radio 
or T.V., but they did have books and magazines. During the years 
1882 to 1888, the Leisure Hour Club of Afton subscribed to the 
following magazines: Atlantic Monthly, and North American 
Review. Others listed are Lippincott’s, Popular Science, 

Harper’s, Century, and Leslie’s Monthly. They may have 
been purchased also as they are on the list of “What We Read." 

Members of the Leisure Hour Club were H.R. Caswell, J.C-. 

Chamberlin, D.C. Church, W.R. Hall, P.A. Hayes, O.N. Swift, G.A. 

Haven, and E.G. Freeman. These men were all prominent in the 
community and were active in organizations such as Afton Lodge, 

Free and Accepted Masons. 

The records of the Leisure Hour Club are in the files of the Afton 
Historical Society and contain periodic sheets with the names of 
the members, when they received the magazines, and when they 
forwarded them to the next member. The Rules are printed at the 
bottom of the pages as follows: “Mark date under ‘Received’ and 
‘Sent.’ Keep one week. Give to next roll member. Magazines hav- 
ing once passed through the Club are to be kept on file by the 
original subscriber. Saturday shall be the day of change, and no 
member shall be required to pass magazines until held by him 
one full week.” With eight members, each magazine must have 
been quite out-dated if kept by each member for a week. 

The Atlantic Monthly listed its contents for the first three 
months of 1883. Many famous authors, still read today, contribut- 
ed to that magazine. Included were Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, John Greenleaf Whittier, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Charles Dudley Warner, George Sand, and Henry 
James, Jr. 

The Atlantic Monthly also had a new book list of volumes which could be obtained from book- 
stores or by mail. Prices ranged from $1.00 to $1.25. One large size special art book could be 
obtained for $50.00. 

The North American Review a\so listed its contents for the monthly issue. No famous authors, 
but subjects discussed are “Women As a Political Factor,” “The African Problem,” “Progress in Naval 
Armament," and “Half-Time in Schools.” They sound almost contemporary. 



Harrison R. Caswell, a 
member of the Leisure 
Hour Club. His home 
became the Liggett 
house, and is now Hope 
Congregational Church. 
He gave the land for St. 
Ann’s Church. Picture 
from Afton Masonic 
Lodge, from Town 
Historian. 
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Kalurah Temple stood 
on Washington Street in 
Binghamton. The building is 
now occupied by the Assembly 
of God Church at number 255. 

On September 26, 1924, the 
fraternity celebrated its Silver 
Jubilee, having been founded 
in Binghamton in 1899. I do 
not know if there were other 
fraternities named Kalurah, but 
the announcement states that 
“Caravans of adjacent Temples 
are forming for the pilgrimage 
to Kalurah to extend their aid 
and comfort. Let us give them 
a true Arabic greeting. Let us 
add another star to the constel- 
lation of Kalurah.' 

The announcement is 
headed by a quotation in Arabic and a reference is made to a “beautiful vision revealed by Allah.' 
I know nothing about this organization and assumed that it was Masonic as some of its members 
were Masons from Afton. It probably was a larger organization, but I do not know its name so cannot 
research it. 

The Temple building still stands at 255 Washington Street in Binghamton and is very imposing. 
I don't know when the fraternity disbanded, but in 1961 a disastrous fire destryed the old Armory 
building, then home of what is now Broome Community College on Upper Front Street. The school 
remained there until 1956 when it moved to its present site. The Assembly ofGodChurch has since 
occupied the handsome building. 

Kalurah Temple had members from the Afton area. Bert B. Hyde, Afton pharmacist, was a char- 
ter member, one of 42. The leader was illustrious Potentate R.G. Pratt in 1924. Another list, with 
photographs, shows G. Ross Estes from Nineveh Junction and Bert B. Hyde from Afton. They have 
the title of Potentate Representatives. They come from a variety of towns such as Coming, Elmira, 
Harpersfield, Gilbertsville, and Waverly. Apparently there were branches of the organization in those 
places. 

George Ross Estes lived in Nineveh Junction in 1924, but later lived on Spring Street in Afton. He 
died in 1951 at age 69 and is buried in Glenwood Cemetery. Bert B. Hyde died in 1939 at age 73 and 
is also buried in Glenwood Cemetery. His drugstore is new a part of the Vincent's Italian Restaurant 
property. 
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Last week I had a phone request for information about four members of a family named Miller 
from a woman in Trenton, New Jersey. They are supposedly buried in the East Side Cemetery. I 
found burial records confirming that and giving the date of death and age. They died from 1954 
to 2004, but in different towns such as Cooperstown, Sanford and Sidney. Their actual death 
records would be found in those places. 

Today I walked the East Side Cemetery. According to the register compiled by my friend Kelsey 
Jones several years ago, there are several Millers listed, but none for which I was looking. My 
Millers are buried in the back part of the cemetery which is newer and the names are not listed. 
I did find one couple in that new part. They died in 1954 and 1966 which agrees with my dates. 
The other two people have no markers, but there is space for them next to the ones with markers. 
Sometimes families did not have money to erect markers or there were not survivors to do it. 

The East Side Cemetery has a long history. It was formerly the cemetery of the Universalist 
Church. A few years ago it was combined with the Afton Glenwood Cemetery under one manage- 
ment. The earliest burial was that of Jacob Hammond in December, 1803. The new part in back 
is still in use and was donated several years ago by the neighboring Bailey family, some of whom 
are buried on the far back side. The land for the original part of the cemetery was donated by a 
resident before there was a formal organization of the Universalist Church. 

Walking back and forth through the rows of monuments and grave markers was like reading 
the local history books of the area. So many of the names are familiar to me as Town Historian. 
I have written about many of them such as Church, Landers, Broad, Buck, Cornwell, Luther, and 
Stowell. My old neighbors, Charles, Amelia, and Susan Fisher are buried there. I remember them 
well, even though they all died in the 1930s. Their small farm bordered ours and we got butter 
and eggs from them. 

In the new part are graves of friends whose funerals and burials I attended. One of the recent 
ones is that of Rev. Richard Lake. 
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Autumn is here and the trees are starting to turn. 

Along 1-88 there are many maples already turned 
yellow, orange, or red. Because of the weather ear- 
lier in the season, trees have more and larger leaves 
than usual which will take more work to dispose of. 

Right now they are falling enough to hinder mow- 
ing. I have a dogwood tree in front of my kitchen 
window. Its leaves have turned a dark red and are 
are constantly falling as I am eating my meals. I will 
have to rake them up before I can mow the grass 
under the tree. 

My huge, double-trunk sycamore tree in back 
of my house has been acting strangely this year. 

Usually it is the last tree to shed its leaves, so re- 
quires a second round of raking after the maples. 

This summer the tree has been shedding large 
brown leaves steadily, especially when it is windy, usually the falling leaves are green, even in the fall. 
The wind from the west blows them against flower beds and other objects around the yard. The leaves 
on the tree are still green. 

Years ago, my maple trees were mostly beside and in front of the house. A thick layer of leaves 
always covered the lawn in the fall. My father raked them up and used some of them to bank the foun- 
dations of the house. He put up wooden boards with stakes, about a foot from the wall, and packed the 
space with leaves The rest he burned in the driveway, always a colorful occasion at night. 

In the present time, I put the leaves in plastic bags for banking against the same foundations which 
are not air tight. In the spring I turn some into the soil of the vegetable garden and some I give to a 
friend in Port Crane for his garden and chicken pen. The chickens love to pick through them. 

There are now no maples in front of the house. The old ones are gone and replacements did not 
survive the road salt. Several younger ones have corne up in back of the house. One, by the tall silo, 
is now up to the top of the staves. It was not there when the silo was built in the 1950s. Three small 
maples beside the house are preparing for a future supply of leaves. 



“Fluff” the cat enjoying an autumn day 
in the Decker front yard after the leaves 
have fallen from the maple trees throat 
were once there. Photo from Daisy 
Decker album. 
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Recently, Linda Forton of Michigan called me 
about ancestors buried in Gienwood Cemetery. I 
could not find the particular names she was looking 
for, but did find people with the same last name. 

She had talked to me before and has visited in this 
area. I met her in 2012 when Coventry honored 
John Wrench, a Civil War veteran, who was from 
Coventry, but is buried in Gienwood Cemetery. 

John's name was on the family monument but he 
does not have a separate marker. Bili Searfoss was 
on the program committee and made a white cross Home on Spring St. of Dr. Philetus A. 
of wood with John's name on it. The cross is now in Hayes and birthplace of Dr. Carlton J.H. 

the Afton Museum for preservation. Hayes. Picture from Town Historian. 

Linda requested a copy of the lot owners and 

burials in Gienwood Cemetery and I spent last evening making it. It is interesting to note that there are 
some quite famous people buried there. One of them is Bert Lord who was a manufacturer of mine 
props and railroad ties in Afton. He was also an Assemblyman and later a Senator in Albany. His first 
wife was Lillian Kniskern, a noted teacher in Afton High School. After her death he married Margaret 
Thurston Gregs widow of George Gregg of Bettsburg. He died in 1939 after suffering a heart attack 
at the New York World’s Fair. 

Another noted Afton resident was Dr. Carlton J.H. Hayes who completed a fifty year career at 
Columbia University, including his student days. He was popular and was remembered as person who 
paced the floor as he lectured. During World War II he was United States Ambassador to Spain about 
which he wrote in one of his many books. European history was his specialty. He was the son of Dr. 
Philetus A. Hayes, a noted physician, who lived in the house on Spring Street now owned by the Jenks 
family. His wife was Evelyn Carroll Hayes. 

Another noted Afton native was William A. Dimorier, who grew up on Melondy Hill. Bom in 1871, he 
did not graduate from Afton High School until 1887. He taught school at Russell Hill School, Melondy 
Hill, the Baker District, and Valonia Springs. He also preached in Brisben and McDonough. His main 
fame came from his being an outstanding teacher at the Academy in Erie, Pa. He was a poet whose 
works and biography are being published by Ann Silverthom of Erie. 
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The photograph accompa- 
nying this article was taken 
about 1913 by Julian Campbell 
of Broome County. It was 
among prints of glass plate 
negatives sent to Charles 
Decker by Bruce Campbell of 
Anchorage, Alaska. There are 
about 40 Afton scenes out of 
1,500 glass plates. Bruce, the 
son of Julian, sorted them when 
he returned to Binghamton for 
his 50th Reunion at North High 
in 1998. Julian’s car in the pic- 
ture is a 1911 Ford Model T. 

The caption was written 
in reverse on the back of the 
glass plate by Julian’s sister 
Bessie. This particular view is on a postcard published by Marshall Hill of Afton. He must have known 
Julian Campbell. 

Maple and other trees were very important to the early economy of Afton in the early days of its 
settlement. Except for fields cleared by the Indians, most land was covered by forests of all kinds of 
trees. The Indians burned over some of the lowlands to clear them for crops. 

Saw mills were one of the first businesses to develop as lumber was needed to build houses and 
farm buildings. It was also an important source of income. Early settlers such as Josiah Stowell had 
saw mills and rafted timber down the Susquehanna River to Port Deposit on Chesapeake Bay or car- 
ried it overland to Deposit for rafting down the Delaware River to Philadelphia. Those names came 
from their being the place of deposit of the lumber. 

In the 19th century and early 20th century, roads were lined with trees such as maples to provide 
shade. I remember how nice and cool it was to drive under the double row in the picture..! also have 
pictures of the double row of maples from Cornell Creek up to near the house of Dale Grover. 

When the Deckers came here from Jefferson in Schoharie County in 1866, they planted maple trees 
around the house and perhaps along the road. None of those survive today. One maple, planted by 
Frank Decker, still stands in front of the house where he lived after 1925, just across from the Afton 
Museum on Main Street. 

The maples were also the source of maple syrup and maple sugar, something that the Deckers 
used to make when I was young. 
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Picture from glass plate by Julian Campbell, about 1913. 
Published as a postcard by Marshall Hall of Afton. From 
Town Historian. 
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Last week I used a print 
from a glass plate negative 
taken by Julian Campbell 

This week the picture is by 
the same photographer, who 
lived in Binghamton, His son 
Bruce sent me prints as Town 
Historian in 1999. 

This week's picture shows 
the west side of Main Street 
as it iooked in about 1913. 

There is not much difference 
in the looks of the buildings 
except for the change in win- 
dows. The front of the Afton 
Inn is changed. Any resident 
of 1890 would recognize the 
scene if they travelled the 
street today. All of these brick buildings were erected after a fire in about 1885 which destroyed the 
wooden structure on the site, The fire at the Afton Inn, when owned by Dave and Aveida Daly in 1942, 
damaged the building so that the roofline was changed and the portico in front was removed. 

The comer building in 1913 housed the Church and Hill Bank. Marshall Hill, was a former store 
owner and later owner of the Afton Inn. He and Fred and George Church were president, vice presi- 
dent, and cashier, in that order. The bank failed after World War I and was succeeded by the First 
National Bank of Afton, now NBT. 

The next section is the office of the Rlnker Agency which sells insurance of all sorts. The building 
has had a succession of tenants, induing Keator’s Store. 

The third section is the headquarters of the V.F.W. Post 3529. it is very active in the community and 
serves breakfast and barbecues to the public. Previously it was the home of the Afton Grange, now 
defunct. 

The fourth section is now the office of Grace Lee who sells health insurance and advises people 
about their needs. In 1913 the building was the general store of George F. Decker. He sold a varied 
type of merchandise. This building was erected a few years after the others and is a little different in 
style. 

The Afton Inn, across Daly Drive, is in a different block from the brick stores. It has had three disas- 
trous fires: 1877, 1898, and 1942. Each time it has been rebuilt or repaired. 



West side of Main Street. Print from glass ptate by Julian 
Campbell, about 1913. Given to the Town Historian by 
Bruce Campbell. 
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Articles of play and amusement 
have certainly changed over the 
years since 1916 when the accom- 
panying picture was taken. Even 
though the Decker family had an 
automobile then, Bemett and his 
brother Ellery entertained their 
mother’s cousin by drawing him in 
a small wagon which would have 
been played with like a toy truck. 

My favorite toy was an all metal 
small dump truck which I could 
coast down the sidewalk. 

The adult riding in the cart is 
Cassius Fox of Jamestown, N.Y., 

He was a favorite cousin of my 
grandmother, and son of Lucinda 
Hurd Fox. She kept in dose touch 
with many of her relatives. 

When i was young, we still had the wagon and played with it with my brothers and cousins. I think 
that the front wheels were the last part to survive, but they are now gone. 

The background shows some of the history of the Decker farm. The maple trees were set out by the 
first generation to arrive from Jefferson in 1866. Those trees are now aH gone. The small whit# building 
at the center was built as the garage for my grandfather Frank Decker for his first car about 1913. It is 
now a modem residence. 

My house, in the background to the right, has its front porch, built by Frank Lewis and Son of 
Harpursville in 1909. The porch changed the character of the house, originally built in about 1835. 
Bemett my father to the right in the picture, kept the concrete damp while it was curing. After over 100 
years, there are some crumbly spots. 

Later generations enjoyed mechanized snowmobiles and go-carts when they came to visit-no 
hand-drawn vehicles. My father always entertained visiting cousins on such loud, gasoline powered 
contraptions. 

Today I have only one niece in New York State, so we seldom see each other. My brother Ray lives 
in Michigan, My brother Martin lives in Rhode Island and my sister Sylvia lives in New Hampshire. 
Their kids live from coast to coast, so we seldom gel together. I have never seen some of the youngest 
generation. 

,o h °h 



Cousin Cassius Fox and brothers Ellery and Bemett 
Decker in the Decker front yard in 1916, Picture from 
Daisy Decker collection. 
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On Sunday, November 2, the Rev. Dr. Cheryl Alfond was our guest minister at the Afton Presbyterian 
Church. It was All Saints Sunday. Her sermon was entitled “Ordinary Saints.” In “Webster’s New World 
Dictionary of the American Language” of 1966, saint is defined as "a person who is exceptionally 
meek, charitable, or patient.” Different churches have additional religious definitions. 

Celebrations honoring saints have been held since earliest times, even in the 4th century. In me- 
dieval English times, the festival was known as All-Hallows Day, from which Halloween got its name 
as it is the evening before All-Hallows or All Saints Day. Similarly, Christmas Eve precedes Christmas 
Day. 

All Saints Day, at least in Protestant churches, is not a day of great note. Halloween has become 
a day celebrated in many countries, but may have no religious connection. At one time the Roman 
Catholic Church combined pagan customs and a Christian feast into the Halloween festival. Today we 
hear more about Halloween than about All Saints Day. 

Celtic observances were primarily pastoral. As a result, crops, flocks, and herds had to be protected 
from demonic forces, which were strongest at the turn of the year. This was combined with fire rites, 
divinations, funerary practices, and masquerades. I once read that the original purpose of a jack-o- 
lantern was to scare away evil spirits. 

Immigrants to the United States in the late 19th century, especially the Irish, introduced secular 
Halloween customs to this country. Mischief-making by boys and young men was the customary activ- 
ity, causing much damage. Even in my youth in the 20th century, this was common. My Uncle George 
Decker had an outhouse which got tipped over every year, but he kept having it set back up. Chalked 
inscriptions and streamers of toilet paper were also common and can still be seen today. 

Today, trick-or-treaters are seen on the streets on October 31, often accompanied by their parents. 
Householders must keep an ample supply of candy and snacks. Halloween decorations are prolific 
on houses. 
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On Saturday, Nov. 8, John 
Taibi gave an interesting pro- 
gram on the D. & H. Railroad 
in the Afton area for the Afton 
Historical Society. John has 
just published a second book 
focusing on the D. & H. from 
Oneonta to Binghamton. His 
first volume was about the 
route from Albany to Oneonta. 

The attendance was large. 

John illustrated his talk with 
pictures old and new. I really 
felt like a member of the older 
generation as I remembered 
things as they looked in the 
older pictures. 

One of the older pictures 
was of the old M.J. Mudge 
feed store by the river bridge, near the railroad depot. It was a Long, reddish building with prominent 
lettering on it. Morris Mudge first came to Afton to operate a general store where the Afton Grill 
and Bakery is now located. He bought it from my great uncle, Joseph Decker. He later sold it and 
entered the feed business in the building John pictured. Later, his son continued the business where 
McDowell-Walker is located as A.A. Mudge & Sons. 

Another picture was of the new steps leading from Maple Street to where the depot was once 
located. I remember when they were built to make it quicker for people to get to the depot without 
crossing the tracks. The depot was then in its original location. It was later moved to near, the river 
bend and now houses the River Club. 

Mr. Taibi commented on the fact that the buildings in the business section have changed little from 
the time of the old photos to the time of the new ones. He said that is typical of the villages from 
Oneonta to Binghamton and he likes it. The main difference that I could see was that Main Street had 
been paved. 

Several pictures showed the Susquehanna River, Route 7, and the D. & H., the main avenues of 
transportation. 
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When I was young, it was common for households to have small 
flocks of chickens. They provided eggs and fresh poultry meat for 
the family and sometimes for neighbors. 

My Decker grandparents had a fairly large flock, which occupied 
a long henhouse near the barn. It is now gone. At one time, a pig 
was the sole occupant. When I was in high school, I raised chickens 
for sale as fryers. A dealer came with a truck and crates to carry 
them away. There is a chicken crate like those I remember in the 
barn of the Afton Museum. The round spindles on all four sides al- 
lowed the chickens to poke their heads through. 

As I remember, we ordered baby chicks which were delivered by 
train at the Afton depot. They came in cardboard cartons with round 
air holes. Occasionally there would be one or two dead ones. In the 
back yard we had a brooder coop for the babies and a larger shed 
for the more mature birds. The money that I earned from my chick- 
ens went into a fund, which I later used for my Cornell years. 

The breeds which I remember were white Leghorns and Barred 
Rocks. One year I had one leftover white hen which would sit on the 
fence and crow and then go lay an egg. 

My father’s twin sister, Bernice, helped care for the family chick- 
ens as shown in the picture of August, 1916. The chickens appearto 
be Barred Rocks. She later married Arthur Grover and lived across 
the road in the house faintly visible. They also had a flock of chick- 
ens. One year the baby chicks, when they were first being allowed 
outside, were drenched in a sudden shower. Several of them died and Uncle Arthur was not very 
happy with his wife for allowing that. 

One Thanksgiving, my mother had roasted two chickens for the Decker guests. When removing 
them from the oven, one flipped onto the floor, but she wiped it off and we ate it anyway. 





Bernice Decker fed- 
ing the Decker fam- 
ily flock of chickens in 
1916. Picture from Daisy 
Decker collection. 
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Last week, I believe it was 
Wednesday night, I took 
a friend to Oneonta to do 
some shopping at a plaza. 

The weather was fine on the 
way there, but as soon as we 
got into my pickup to come 
home, it began to snow. It 
came down harder and hard- 
er and soon the lines on the 
road could not be seen in the 
darkness. 

The sound from the rumble 
strip was the only way that I 
could tell if I were in the travel 
lane. A few tractor trailers 
passed us and blotted out 
all visibility with the swirling 
snow that they left in their 
wake. 

I had been hearing on the news about the terrific storm in the Buffalo area and all of the problems 
caused by it -blocked roads and collapsing roofs. I was wondering if we would get a similar storm. By 
the time we reached Afton, there was only a slight flurry. The next day the ground was mostly bare 
again, even on Belden Hill. The storm could have been only a nightmare. 

For several years, my brother Ray lived in Houghton, Michigan, also snow country. A thermometer- 
like sign showed a record year of over 300 inches of snow. When he moved in, he asked his neighbor 
where he should put his garbage cans and bird feeder. He was advised to put the garbage cans in the 
garage and the bird feeder on the roof of the garage, where he could get to it with his snowmobile. 

One day, after a heavy storm, Ray’s wife Mary decided that she would shovel the driveway. She 
opened the overhead door from the inside and found the opening almost completely blocked to the 
top. She changed her mind and closed the door quickly. 

I have snapshots from Afton, taken in 1926, the year in which I was born. One shows my Uncle 
George Decker standing amid deep piles of snow next to his new store — the office of Grace Lee, 
across Daly Drive from the Afton Inn. 

Another snapshot, the same year, was taken in front of what is now Vincent’s Italian Restaurant. 
Henry Carr, the druggist is standing on top of a huge pile of snow with his shovel in his hand. Others 
are standing on the cleared sidewalk. There was no mechanized equipment in those days. 
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In recent weeks, several 
acquaintances have died 
andtheirfunerals have been 
held. Included are Glenn 
Swart, Marjory Hinman, 

Ella Karschner, and Mary 
Reiling. This has made me 
think of my own death and 
funeral as I am 88 years 
of age. Before going to 
the calling hours for Glenn 
Swart at the Osterhoudt- 
Madden Funeral Home in 
Harpursville, I had made 
an appointment with Mr. 

Madden to make my own Hearse made for the Chase Funeral Home in Windsor by 
arrangements. I had not the Hobbs Brothers of Nineveh. Picture from Broome Co. 
realized how much was in- Historical Society Newsletter, Spring 1989. From Town 
volved, but am glad that it is Historian, 
all done. 

I have been preparing 

obituaries clipped from the Binghamton Press & Sun Bulletin and the Tri-Town News. Each day I 
check the Binghamton paper for area people that I know, but I let the Tri-Town News accumulate. I had 
many, many clippings from of that paper which I had recently gone through. 

First I type an index card with the name of the deceased. Sometimes the length of the obituary 
requires two, or even three cards. I then cut the clippings in sections to fit the space on the cards and 
paste them on. Eventually, each card will go into its alphabetical space in my file drawers, which are 
for that purpose. I need to expand into a larger case. 

It is interesting to see the changes in the contents of obituaries. Years ago, a noted resident would 
have considerable information about his life and his family. An ordinary person would have his name, 
age, and date of death and often the name of people from out of town who came to the funeral. Family 
information was very scant. The item would be one column wide and two inches or less in length. 

Today the obituaries in the Binghamton paper are two columns wide and sometimes half a page 
in length. Almost always there is a picture of the deceased, usually taken at a younger age. All of the 
accomplishments of his lifetime are listed, as are all of the survivors. More and more often, pet dogs 
and cats are listed as though they are blood relatives. 

Hobbs Brothers in Nineveh made a few hearses such as the one owned by the Chase Funeral Home 
in Windsor. They are reputed to have made the hearse used for the funeral of President McKinley. 
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Road building has been an important part of providing access to an area. The early settlers had to 
chop their way through wooded areas and ford streams to get to their grants as Vermont Sufferers or 
to other claims of lands in our valley. The early roads were hardly more than narrow paths. 

An early improvement was the plank road. A local one was the Delaware and Susquehanna road 
built about 1850. It came from Deposit to Bettsburg, the present Route 41. This was extended from 
there to Coventry by way of Nineveh in 1851-1852, now Route 235. 

The plank road was made of sawed planks laid on timbers and staggered at the ends. There was 
only one lane, so that the wagon with heaviest load or going up hill had the right of way. Others had to 
pull off to the side. The staggered plank ends made it easier for wheels to get back on the road. This 
was a toll road. One toll house was at Vallonia Springs. 

A concrete road was built on the site of the old plank road in the 1920’s. The cleats of the horses’ 
shoes caused rapid deterioration to the planks and the road had become a dirt road. Robert Austin 
remembered finding some of the old planks when working on building the new concrete road. 

Route 41, which passes my home, was paved when my grandparents lived here. The workmen, 
Italians I believe, had a camp in our sugar bush, which was then up across Grover’s fields where Jerry 
Rudnitski built a new home many years ago. I have a picture from my grandmother of a workman 
standing near the sap house. My grandmother told me about the constant cloud of dust raised by traf- 
fic on the old dirt road during Afton Fair week. 

Route 7, was unpaved on the way from Afton to Bainbridge. There were two grade crossings, one 
about opposite of the home of Pat Stafford, and the other up near Afton Lake. Travel safety was much 
improved when those crossings were eliminated by making that whole section of the highway parallel 
to the railroad tracks. 


The new 
highway 
parallel to 
the D&H 
Railroad, it 
eliminated 
two grade 
crossings. 
Now Route 
7. Copy of 
photo owned 
by Norman 
Briggs. 
From Town 
Historian. 
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Silos are something fairly new on the farm scene. 

Most dairy farms from the late 19th century to the 
20th century had them. Round silos are succes- 
sors to pit silos and square, above ground silos. In 
1882, Franklin H. King was an agricultural scientist in 
Wisconsin who built the first round silo. 

Cut green plants such as corn could be preserved 
for a long period when cut by machine and then 
stored in a round silo where air was excluded. In a 
square silo, the silage could not be packed evenly 
and would spoil. 

I have a picture of an old square silo on the Decker 
property. It was quite wide but not as tall as the barn. 

Later, my grandfather Decker built a wooden silo 
and then my father added a second one. They were 
about thirty feet tall. They were filled with chopped 
corn, harvested in bound bundles, and then fed into 
a chopper which blew it up a pipe into the top of the 
silo. Cows were fed silage once a day and someone 
had to climb up the inside ladder of the silo and throw 
the silage down the chute. It was then loaded into a 
cart and distributed along the rows of cows held in 
stanchions. 

In the 1960s my father had build a silo of concrete 
blocks. I believe that it was originally 60 feet tall, but 
he soon added another 40 feet, making it one of the 
tallest in the area. It used to be my job to climb the 
outside ladder to the top, carrying the rope threaded 
pulley to the opening there. A tractor, attached to the rope did the lifting. That was the scariest farm 
job that I was ever required to do, as the ladder of angle irons allowed only a toe hold and the small 
platform at the top was very small with a short railing. 

Soon after the concrete silo was built, my brother Martin climbed to the top and took pictures of the 
surrounding area. One picture shows the surviving willow trees along Cornell Creek. The farm was 
once called Willow Brook Farm. Another picture shows the Arthur Grover home and outbuildings, now 
owned by Greg and Janet Rutler, my neighbors. 

Today, many silos, like mine, are standing relics of the active dairying community that Afton once 
was. 



Wooden silo being built on Decker 
farm in 1922. Pcitrue from Daisy 
Decker album.From Charles Decker. 
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My old farmhouse, built about 
1850, has had many changes over 
the years. Two bedrooms upstairs 
are as they were originally designed. 

Size of family and improvements 
such as electricity and running wa- 
ter have been partly responsible. 

My great-grandparents were the 
first to make any changes. They, 

Charles and Rachel, shared the 
house with his parents Selah and The Decker homestead in 1922. The porch was 
Mary Esther. The downstairs “parlor added in 1909 b y the Lewis ,ami| y of Harpursville. 
bedroom” was divided in two, with Picture from Dais y Hurd Decker album. 

Selah using the room off the parlor 

and Charles using the one off the dining room. 

When my grandparents, Frank and Daisy, were living here about 1913, the electric lines were from 
Centervillage. They did extensive remodeling when they installed electric lights, a furnace, and a wa- 
ter system. The front hall and parlor had occupied the front of the main part of the house. They moved 
the stairway back and made a living room and parlor, each of equal size. A door closed the stairway 
to keep the heat downstairs. Two large plate glass windows replaced the two smaller ones in front and 
the wall space formerly in the stair well on the side. 

The former cellar door opened into the living room from the dining room, which had been the kitch- 
en. The old dining room became a bedroom. The cookstove was still in the dining room, but the joining 
pantry held cupboards. The partition was removed from the parlor bedroom. What had been a small 
bedroom off the kitchen was converted to an indoor bathroom. They built the small cellar for the water 
system and added the large concrete porch. My parents had a new kitchen built, expanding the old 
pantry into the bathroom which then became smaller. 

In the 1950s I removed the partition between the living room and parlor. Later, I renovated the 
kitchen and bathroom, taking everything down to the studs. In the 1980s, when I had all of my windows 
replaced with double paned glass, I had the front plate glass window in the living room replaced with 
two six-over-six paned windows as they were originally. I have always tried to keep the original style of 
woodwork, to be as close as posible to the 1850 style. 
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Over several years, before 1 -88 was built and we had to sell our cows, 
each summer I hired a Cornell student to work on the farm. Any student 
in the College of Agriculture who did not grow up on a farm was required 
to work one summer on a farm in New York State. My first helper was 
my cousin Fred Bisbee from Brooklyn. He had visited here often/but to 
graduate from Cornell he had to work here. 

Later, students whom I had never met worked for me. They came from 
New York City, Africa, Costa Rica, and other places. They had various 
religious backgrounds such as Jewish, Muslim, and Roman Catholic. 
They proved to be very interesting workers and companions. 

Peter Jures was not a student, but was a German from Hamburg who 
worked for me one summer. Two of his friends worked for Henry Schuldt 
in Vallonia Springs. Peter wished to come to the United States also, but 
Henry did not have work for three. Arrangements were made for Peter to 
work for me one summer. 

One of the boys working for Henry had a car so they had transporta- 
tion not depending on me. On off hours they got to visit other places 
such as Binghamton. They were enjoying their stay. 

Just before Peter arrived, I had taken out the partition between the 
living room and parlor. Peter helped me lay a linoleum tile floor in the 
enlarged room. He was a good helper. That was in 1958, 46 years ago. 
The tile now needs replacing. I still think of our doing that together. 

In 1960, 1 took a trip to Europe. I was met at Frankfurt airport by Peter 
and his friends. We went to Peter’s house near Hamburg where I made 
my home base, and travelled elsewhere by Eurail Pass. 

The family had a small farm with a very old stone house. They were very cordial to me. Two years 
after, Pater married Anna Jurjens and I attended their wedding in Hamburg. I again travelled to other 
countries, but this time by plane instead of by train. 

Peter and Anna bought a farm north of Hamburg and were very happy there. Tragedy ended their 
marriage when Peter's tractor flipped over on a slope and killed him. Later Anna came to the United 
Sates and visited me in Afton. 



Peter Jures, a 
German boy from 
Hamburg, who 
worked on the 
Decker farm in 1958. 
Picture from Charles 
Decker 
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In the Afton Museum I found a copy of “Victory Cookbook". It has 
no date or publisher listed, but I assume that it was printed locally as 
many of the contributors of recipes are known to me. On the cover is 
written in pencil “Give to Mary Wood”. I assume that was Mrs. J.B. 

Wood who gave several of the recipes. I think that the date might be 
1943, as Aletta Carpenter gave a couple of recipes and she died that 
year. 

A one-page essay is found at the end of the booklet. The title is 
“Victory Hints” It reads: 

“Victory is more than just another word. It is a challenge to the in- 
genuity of womanhood. 

“Homes are the last stronghold of gracious living. Graciousness 
does not depend on luxuries but it does require something of serene 
beauty for a background. 

“Now, as never before, meals must be both nutritious and attractive. 

A little more imagination and originality will not fill the sugar bowl but 
they will balance the diet and add all the spice that’s needed. 

“Personal daintiness and charm must not be forgotten and work 
outside the home may be necessary. 

“All this must be accomplished with what we have and with no extra 
time added each day. 

“Victory means taking care of and making the most of what we 
have. It means saving time and strength as well as material things.” 

It must be remembered that items such as sugar were rationed dur- 
ing World War II when this cookbook was written. Rationed items were 

often scarce and had to be used sparingly. Also there was no frozen food counter at a grocery store. 

Sections in the cookbook are: Meats, Breads, Desserts and Pastries, Cookies and Cakes, 
Vegetables and Salads, Jellies and Pickles, and Candies. 

Familiar names in the booklet are Isabel Meek, Loraine Foster, Mrs. V.E. Gregory, Mrs. Fred 
Chamberlin, Mrs. Irving More, Ruth Legg, Hattie Scott, Alletta Carpenter, Mrs. Ralph Sullivan, Mrs. 
J.B. Wood and Edith Slawson. 



Title page for Victory 
Cook Book, section on 
“Jellies and Pickles.” 
The pickle jars form the 
“Vee for Victory” symbol. 
Booklet from the Afton 
Historical Society. 
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Thomas Alva Edison is noted for his inven- 
tion of the cylinder phonograph. It resulted 
from his work with two other inventions, the 
telegraph and the telephone. The metal cyl- 
inder had tin foil wrapped around it. It had two 
diaphram-and-needle units, one for record- 
ing, and one for playback. Edison’s mechan- 
ic, John Kruesi, built the first machine from 
a sketch by Edison who tested the machine 
by reciting “Mary Had a Little Lamb* Even 
Edison was amazed when the words were 
played back to him. The supposed date for 
this was August 12, 1877. 

The machine was shown off at the offices 
of “Scientific American” in December 1877 
and received much publicity. The Edison 
Speaking Phonograph Company was estab- 
lished January 24, 1878. One of the possible 
uses suggested was for the “Family Record", a repository of sayings, reminiscences, etc., by members 
of a family in their own voices, and the last words of dying persons. 

As the novelty wore off, Edison concentrated on inventing the incandescent light bulb. Others, such 
as Alexander Graham Bell, made improvements by using wax instead of tin foil to record the mes- 
sages. Edison refused to collaborate with Bell and returned to working with the phonograph, with a 
new company, The Edison Phonograph Company on October 8, 1887. 

Jesse H. Lippincott purchased the company from Edison and formed the American Gramophone 
Company, which included most other phonograph companies as well. In 1890 Lippincott became ill 
and Edison again gained control of the company. He changed the policy to sales instead of rentals. 

In January 1896, he started the National Phonograph Company which would manufacture machines 
for home entertainment. Cylinders were manufactured until 1929 when the company met its demise. 

Edison and his companies went through many changes, including name changes, so it is quite 
complicated to trace the history. 

The Afton Museum has a model of an Edison Amberola cylinder phonograph in an oak case plus a 
number of the old discs which can be played on it. The clarity of voices and music is amazing. 



Close up of an Amberbola cylinder pho- 
nograph from Wikipedia. 
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The McNayer House, next to Horton 
Hardware, was once the home of the 
Isabelle House Association Museum. 
Photo from Margaret Guy from Afton 
Museum. 


The Afton Historical Society has a history dating 
back for several decades. The Historical Rooms 
were located on the second floor of the old Village 
Hall, a former hotel. The display area was upstairs 
over the Afton Hose Company room, which later 
became the Afton Free Library. 

In 1982 the Town of Afton celebrated its 125th 
anniversary. Part of the celebration was the dedi- 
cation of the McNayer House as the official home 
of the Afton Historical Collection. It was to be j 
called the Isabelle House after noted Afton resi- 1 
dent, Isabelle Jennings. She died on May 19, 1964 
and her collection of dolls, miniature elephants, 
and other items had been left to' the Historical 
Rooms. They still grace the shelves of the display 
cabinets in the Afton Museum. 

The use of the McNayer House was granted by 
Charles Gaydorus of Horton Hardware. It had at 

one time been a tourist home owned by the McNayers. Their small sign is now In the window of the 
Afton museum. The house was being refurbished with paint and period wallpaper by volunteer labor. A 
photo of that time shows a flax wheel, a large spinning wheel, chairs, several baskets, and a cupboard 
containing Isabelle's collection of miniature elephants. 

On July 9, 1982, a ribbon cutting ceremony was held at the Isabelle House to celebrate the opening. 
Afton Mayor Marjorie Mudge and Town Supervisor Glenn Swart presided at the dedication. Others 
participating were Charles Decker, Town Historian; Charles Gaydorus, owner of the building; and 
the officers of the Isabelle House Association. They included Lynnette Baciuska, President; Mildred 
Scott, Vice President; Toni Weller, Treasurer; Thelma Brown, Secretary; and Pat Stafford, Museum 
Director. 

A few years later, the Horton Hardware building was expanded onto the Isabelle House site and 
Charles Gaydorus had the building razed. Artifacts were placed in storage until the present Afton 
Museum House was acquired. Recently, several active members have been refurbishing the rooms 
and re-arranging exhibits. It is now very attractive and informative about Afton’s history, it is open 
Saturdays from Memorial Day to Labor Day or by appointment. 

An historical society is very important for preserving and presenting history. 
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Afton has a long history of physicians who have served 
our town, just in my lifetime. Dr. Philetus A. Hayes came to 
Afton from Castle Creek and lived on the corner of Spring 
and Academy Streets. Before coming to Afton he was called 
to treat the dying Edward W. Nickerson, a Civil War soldier. 

Dr. Hayes delivered my father Bernett. Bernett and his twin 
sister Bernice, born July 24, 1902. At my age of 88, 1 have 
an imagined Civil War connection. Dr. Hayes also delivered 
Bernett’s brother and sister, Ellery and Ruth and I believe that 
they were all born in the house where I live. 

I was bom in this house on February 19, 1926, during a 
chimney fire, which was put out by neighboring farmers and 
their hired men. I am sure that the occasion was well remem- 
bered by the fire dousers as well as by my parents, especially 
my mother. Dr. W. Lee Dodge delivered me. He had practiced 
in Coventry for four years before moving to Afton in 1902. 

My sister Sylvia and my brother Ray were both bom in 
the maternity home of Mrs. Chandler, across from St. Ann’s 
Church. I remember my grandfather Frank Decker picking me 
up to stay with him and my grandmother during my mother’s confinement. 

Later, Ruth Sullivan Legg had a maternity home on South Main Street, near Henry’s Drive In. Her 
husband was the local veterinarian. 

Martin had a twin sister, Martha, who didn’t survive. Dr. William Crull had just come to Afton in 1934 
and the Decker twins were his first delivery here. His first patient was the parrot of the Fisher family, 
where Pages now live. Dr. Crull lived in the old Dr. Hayes house and had a hospital across the street, 
now gone. 

Dr. Charles Graf practiced here. His office was on Main Street, but he later moved up to the present 
Afton Family Health Center, which had just been built. My experiences with him were mainly routine, 
such as physicals. 

Dr. Stephen Dygert has been our present doctor for several years, also in the family Health Center, 
which has recently been enlarged. His daughter is also in practice with him. He has taken good care 
of me, catching problems that could be solved with early attention. 



Dr. William Crull who came 
to Afton in 1934. Picture 
from the Afton Historical 
Society. 
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The Afton Historical Society has quite a collection of 
materials on the Grange, also known as the Patrons of 
Husbandry. These papers and booklets were apparently 
donated to the museum when the Afton Grange 1515 dis- 
banded. According to a Directory of Chenango Granges 
for the Centennial Year of 1995-1996, there were 
Granges in Afton, Bainbridge, Greene, McDonough, 

Norwich, South Otselic, Oxford, Sherburne, Smithville 
Center, Smithville Flats and Smyrna. The Afton Grange 
Hall was at the site of the present VFW meeting rooms. 

The Patrons of Husbandry was organized nationally 
in 1867. Just after the Civil War the country was facing 
political, social and economic problems. Farmers espe- 
cially were experiencing little of any social life, discour- 
agement, and a sense of futility. Since 1867, the Grange 
has been a force in sponsoring highway programs, 
the Extension service, the Vo-Ag program, removal 
of federal tax on fuel for “on-the-farm” use, Rural Free 
Delivery and Parcel Post System, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, groundwork for farmers’ cooperatives, the 
Rural Electrification Administration and Rural Telephone 
Program, plus many other programs which we take for 
granted today. 

The earliest Grange was Potomac No. 1 in Washington, D.C. in 1868. It was designed primarily as a “try- 
out” school of instruction. Fredonia, N.. Grange No. 1 was the first working Grange, organized in 1915. The 
Green Mountain No. 1, founded in 1871 was the first Grange in the entire New England area. 

Women had important roles in the Grange and had full equality with men. The names of Ceres, Pomona 
and Flora for three women officers were taken from Roman mythology, although the ritual is based on Greek 
mythology. The four degrees are Faith, Hope, Charity and Fidelity. The ritual has at least 43 direct quotations 
from the Bible. 

Grange office names are based on those of old English estates. They are Gate Keeper, Overseer, Lecturer, 
Steward and Chaplain. 


The logo of the Patrons of Husbandry 
or Grange. From “The Grange, 
1867-1967” from the Afton Historical 
Society. 
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Henry G. Carr was a noted man 
in Afton from the latter part of the 
19th century and the first half of 
the 20th century. He was born on 
Nov. 6, 1844, to John and Cordelia 
Hoag Carr. John had come to 
South Bainbridge in 1843 and 
became a prominent farmer near 
Ives Hill. There he raised two sons 
and two daughters. 

Henry G. was educated in the 
Afton Public Schools, but be- 
fore the Afton Union School and 
Academy was established, so 
he must have attended district 
schools. He worked on the home . 
farm until he was 26 years old. Henry Carr, standing atop a snow pile. I believe that it 

Not until 1875 did he enter the was the big storm of February 1926. Others named in 

drug business. Before then he had the picture are Hershel Slusser, George Decker and 
also clerked in different stores in Frank Stanbro. Picture from Town Historian. 

Afton. 

His wooden business building was destroyed in the great fire of August, 1844, as were many other stores 
on the east side of Main Street. That winter, the new Masonic Building was completed and Henry Carr leased 
the ground floor for over 50 years. That space is now occupied by Vincent’s Italian Restaurant. The marble 
Masonic emblem may still be seen in the upper facade. 

On November 4, 1868, Henry Carr married Mary Grover, daughter of William Grover who lived at 
Middlebridge. They had three children: William H., Frank L., and George H. George was a music teacher 
and the Afton Museum has a stack of sheet music which he composed. 

In 1935, Henry Carr celebrated his 92nd birthday. He was to begin his 39th year as town clerk the next 
day. I remember that the Town Clerk’s office was in the back of his drug store. Some of his office furniture 
is now in the Afton Museum. I remember a red, figural light in the front window of the store, indicating that it 
was a drug store. 

“Uncle Henry,” as he was known, attributed his longevity to “abstinence from liquor and tobacco and get- 
ting early retiring hours.” 

He was also very active in several organizations, including Afton Lodge, No. 360 F. & A. M., Vallonia 
Chapter, R.A.M., and Lodge No. 185 A.O.U.W. He also served as treasurer of the Village of Afton. He was 
honored as the oldest Mason with 65 years of membership. 

Henry died on April 2,1939 at age 95. 
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Marie Nickerson was a familiar name in the Decker household. She graduated from Afton High 
School in the Class of 1921. There she became friends with Bernice Decker, Class of 1922. 

Marie’s grandparents were Edward W. Nickerson, a Civil War veteran. He was a farmer and house 
painter, but was able to work only part time because of hemorrhoids, con- 
tracted while he was in the army. He married as his second wife Mary E. 

Wright on July 23, 1867. They had a son Edward A. Nickerson who married 
Mary Burton. Edward W. Nickerson died July 17, 1885. He was honored by 
the Coventry Town Museum by a commemoration on October 13, 2013. 

Edward A. Nickerson and Mary Burton were the parents of Marie 
Nickerson. She was born on September 22, 1903. She grew up in Coventry. 

She attended a local one-room school, and then completed her education 
in Afton. Through Bernice Decker she met my father, Bernett Decker. He 
did not graduate from high school, but dropped out to work on the farm. 

I have diaries kept by Bernett for the years 1923, 1924, and 1925. The 
first time Marie is mentioned was on August 5, 1923, when she accom- 
panied Bernice Decker Grover, Arthur Grover, and Bernett Decker on an 
all-day trip to Oneonta. On August 8 the four of them went to Sidney to the 
movies. On August 11, Bernett took Marie home, I don't know home from 
what. On August 15, Marie and Bernett, along with Ruth Decker, went to 
see “Robin Hood” in Sidney. By September 5, Marie and Bernett were go- 
ing to the movies as a couple. Bernett attended her birthday party at the 
Nickerson home. 

. By October, Bernett and Marie were seeing each other several times a 
week. The last noted meeting was on November 21 , 1923, when they went 
to Sidney. On November 27 he had a new interest when he took Rhea 
Holcomb to see the movie “Why Worry.” That was the only time that Rhea 
was mentioned. 

On February 29, 1924, Bernett met Mildred Bisbee at a Leap Year dance 
at Keator’s Hall. From March 4 on, she was his date. They were married on 
April 11, 1929. Such is a personal family history. 
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Marie Nickerson 
dressed in cos- 
tume. She was 
a friend of the 
Decker family. 
She married Paul 
Burrows and they 
lived in Bainbridge. 
Picture from the 
Afton Historical 
Society. 
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At the present time, a photograph 
album from Harry Horton is being 
catalogued by the Afton Historical 
Society. Harry’s father, Clark Horton, 
was a farmer in the Town of Coventry 
until he moved to Afton in 1894. In 
1906 he opened his hardware store on 
Main Street. It was continued by Harry 
and still bears the Horton name, but is 
owned and operated by the Gaydorus 
family. 

The Horton album contains many 
photographs and postcards, espe- 
cially of Afton businesses, but also of 
many local people. Most of them are 
labeled. 

Clark Horton lived in what is now 
an empty residence just south of 
McDowell-Walker complex. Harry 
built the house, kitty comer across 
the street, where Jay Hager now lives. 

Later he built the house now occupied 

by Irene Bush. The store celebrated its centennial in 2006. 

The accompanying photograph shows the west side of Main Street, which looks much like it does 
this week with its piles of snow and the same brick buildings. A similar picture is dated 1926. The brick 
blocks were erected after a fire in about 1888. A stereoscope card shows a wide, wooden building with 
the name Chamberlin on the front. In this picture, Frank Keator’s store occupies the section where the 
V.F.W. headquarters are located. 

Apparently it was not required that vehicles keep to the right side of the street as both of these horse- 
drawn sleighs are on the left side, each way. The picture must have been taken in the morning as the 
shadows are made by the sun in the east. 

The horse-drawn sleigh at the left is holding milk cans, probably coming from the creamery, of which 
there were two in the south part of Afton. Several places in the village kept a cow or two for their own 
milk supply. The milk cans are like the ones which the Deckers used until 1968 when they had to sell 
their cows because the construction of 1-88 cut off access to the pasture. 

Old timers can remember when we had snow as is shown in the picture. Handling it was mostly by 
individual shoveling, not by plows and snow blowers. 


West side of Main Street in the winter of 1926. 
F.E. Keator had the store at the center. Picture 
from Harry Horton album. Afton Historical 
Society. 
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Bernice Monemia Decker was twin sister to my father, Bernett 
Hurd Decker, oldest children of Frank Herbert and Daisy Hurd 
Decker. The twins were born on the Decker homestead on July 24, 

1902, in the same house in which I was born and in which I still live. I 
have an early picture of them as children, dressed alike in frilly white 
dresses, long curls, and hair bows. They were taught at home until 
they were nine years old. Both Frank and Daisy had been teachers 
in one room schools. 

As a farm girl, Bernice helped with the chores as she was doing 
feeding the chickens. It is the spot where my old gas station still 
stands. The chickens look to be Barred Rocks, a common breed 
when I was young. I also had chickens when I was in high school 
and the income from their sale as broilers helped pay my way to 
Cornell University. I suppose that the older Deckers used the chick- 
ens for meat and eggs. 

Aunt Bernice was married to Arthur Grover, who had moved here 
from Coventry about 1922. His parents, Earl and Carrie Grover, 
lived where Dale and Jennie Grover now live. Bernice and Arthur 
were married in the Decker house. Daisy Decker offered to provide 
flowers and decorations, but Bernice refused, saying “There will be 
enough “Deckeration” at the wedding. 

Bernice and Arthur lived the rest of their lives in the house across 
the road from me, where the Rutlers now live. Originally it had been 
the home of the Cornwell family, early settlers in Afton. It is a very 
old house, but it is still sturdy and attractive. 

The Grovers had three children, Jeanette, Harold, and Margaret. 

Margaret is the only one still living. She now lives in Orange City, 

Florida, with her husband, Jim Martin. Dale Grover is the son of 
Harold. 

When we were children, Uncle Arthur built the playhouse, across 
the driveway from the house. We enjoyed going over there and playing with our cousins. Out-of-town 
cousins often joined us. The play house still stands. 

Aunt Bernice made her own root beer and birch beer, especially at harvest time when it was taken 
to the field workers. We enjoyed a sneak sip. 





Bernice Decker feed- 
ing the chickens on her 
birthplace farm, Decker 
farm. Picture from Daisy 
Decker album. From 
Charles Decker. 
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The Hyde family was prominent for many years with both men and 
women being active in the affairs of both South Bainbridge and then 
Afton after the separation of the two towns. 

Daniel Hyde came from Claverack in Columbia County to settle in 
Ayreshire, now North Afton, in 1801. He had eight children - Daniel, 

Chauncey G., Elijah, Sophia, Polly, Cynthia, and Olive. Chauncey G. 
and Elijah established homes near the family homestead. The only 
child of Chauncy G. was A.C. Hyde who became a druggist in Afton. 

Children of Elijah were Daniel A., Rosanna, William E., Lodasca, 

Chauncy G. and Harriet. Several of them are buried in North Afton. 

The Hyde Drug Store was the most noted business of the family. 

Albert C. Hyde had settled in Ayreshire, but came to South Bainbridge 
as a store clerk. He became a partner with Joseph Angell in the Angell 
and Hyde Drug Store in Afton in 1869. This was the first drug store in 
what is now Afton. After five years Albert bought out Joseph Angell and 
continued the business until mid 20th century when the Donahue family 
bought him out. Then Charlie Goodwin continued the Afton Pharmacy 
until it finally went out of business. Afton no longer has a pharmacy and 
misses it greatly. 

Daniel A. Hyde was an active Aftonian. In 1889 he was on the board 
which organized the Afton Driving Park and Agricultural Society. A plot 
of farmland was purchased, a half-mile racetrack was laid out, and the 
grandstand and exhibition buildings were erected. The grandstand still 
stands and has served fairgoers since the first fair in 1900. A celebra- 
tion took place in 2000. 

Burt Hyde was an early President of the first National Bank of Afton, 
which opened in May, 1920. He succeeded Morris J. Mudge in 1932 and served until 1939 when Bruce 
Keator took over. Burt’s wife was a founding trustee of the Afton Free Library in 1933. 

Albert C. Hyde was chief Railroad Commissioner when the Albany and Susquehanna Railroad was 
being built in the 1860s It reached Afton in 1867. 

In 1888, a poem by Lu B. Cake was dedicated to Charlie Hyde who died at age 17. He was the uncle 
of Neil Hyde, chairman of Afton’s 1 957 Centennial. 


Burt Benton Hyde, 
Afton pharmacist. 
He was a Master 
of the Afton Lodge 
Free and Accepted 
Masons in 1907. 
Picture from the 
Lodge rooms. Afton 
Historical Society. 
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Aunt Laura Bevier and her daughter Permele were frequent visi- 
tors in Afton when I was young. Aunt Laura was Laura Orford, wife 
of William Bevier, a brother of Rachel Bevier who married my great- 
grandfather Charles Decker in 1871. Rachel and William were born 
on the site of the Joseph C. Mangan Post 1194 of the American 
Legion in Hillcrest. Two older houses preceded the present blue 
building. 

Later, as Rachel was growing up, her parents William and 
Elmina Reed Bevier bought a farm on the Susquehanna River 
near Centervillage. Diaries of Rachel and her sister Permelia tell of 
their life there. After William died, they sold the farm. On the river 
bank they had a small cottage which they moved up to the Decker 
farm in Afton. Aunt Laura and her family spent time there, as did 
the Deckers. Eventually a family friend of the Beviers, the Moaks, 
bought the cottage, but the Beviers still came during the summer. I 

have pictures of the cousins next to the cottage and wading in the Aunt Laura Bevjer and 

river, when they were young daughter Permele. Picture 

Permele Bevier married Myner Walker in 1929. Apparently from y Ch arles Decker. 
Permele and my Aunt Ruth Decker were about the same age and 
were also close friends. When Permele married Myner and Aunt 

Ruth married Fay Brooks, my grandmother Decker gave a reception for both couples. I have a picture 
of the occasion, taken behind the Decker home, across the street from the present Afton Museum. 

Members of the Bevier family were French Huguenots who had been driven from their homes for 
their religious beliefs. They ended up in England, Germany, and Holland. When the Dutch settled on 
the Hudson River, some of the French Huguenots came along. King James II of England gave them 
some land and Louis Bevier built the stone Bevier-Elting House about 1696. It still stands and is a 
museum. 

The Beviers were among 12 patentees who formed the Duzine, the governing body of the New Palz 
area for several years. 

Eventually, some of the family came to Chenango Point (now Binghamton) and Hillcrest. The Bevier 
Cemetery was on Bevier Street and is now the site of a school. Another vanished cemetery was 
behind the First Presbyterian Church. A few years ago there were some Bevier tombstones in the 
basement there. Dr. Niles, a Bevier descendant had patio stones from a small cemetery near his home 
in Hillcrest, removed when the Brandywine Highway was built. 
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Several years ago, when I did 
more travelling, I was visiting my 
brother Ray in Michigan. As I 
sometimes did, I made a visit to 
the Henry Ford Museum to see 
the interesting displays there. At 
that particular time I was attracted 
to a large yellow and white bus 
in one section of the museum. I 
checked to see if it were an histor- 
ic school bus, but it was the public 
bus connected with Rosa Parks, 
an African American woman who 
changed history. 

In 1955, Mrs. Parks, a seamstress, boarded the bus in Montgomery, Alabama, to ride home from 
work. The bus was crowded and as the driver looked back he saw a black woman sitting toward the 
front, which was reserved for whites only. A white man was standing. The law stated that blacks must 
sit at the rear of the bus. 

The black woman was Mrs. Rosa Parks. The specific seat in which she had been sitting was not 
designated, but I had to sit in one that might have been hers, just to be able to say that I did. 

Rosa refused to move when asked by the driver to go to the rear of the bus. She said that her feet 
were tired and her soul said that she should not move. He stopped the bus and called the police who 
arrested her and had her taken to jail. Where she sat was her only offense. She had never given 
speeches, led demonstrations, or written petitions. 

Rosa Parks’ action sparked a movement, causing the African American community to rise up as it 
had never done before. Martin Luther King and attorney Fred Gray had both recently graduated from 
northern colleges and they joined Rosa Parks and her cause. < 

As a result of the arrest of Rosa, blacks boycotted the Montgomery city buses. Ordinarily, about 
half of the passengers were black. The bus company was forced to raise the fares for the remaining 
white passengers. Blacks walked to work and gathered for prayer at night. After a year the buses were 
desegregated. 

This was the beginning of the career of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. He preached under the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. He was assassinated in 1968. ’ 
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The bus in which Mrs. Rosa Parks was arrested for 
sitting in the “Whites Only” section in 1955. Picture 
from Charles Decker. 
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The Centennial Exhibition was held in 1876 in Philadelphia 
to celebrate the anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. Nearly 50 nations joined the United States in pro- 
viding exhibits concerned with the arts and sciences, nature, and 
industry. The exposition covered 236 square acres and had 167 
buildings. This was the first successful World’s Fair in America. 

The United States had until then been so absorbed in its own 
affairs that it had taken little interest in what was happening cul- 
turally in other countries. These displays proved stimulating and 
prompted comparisons between U.S. and foreign products. As a 
result, people streamed into Philadelphia to see the exhibits. 

The outlays of elaborate buildings and interior design were 
enough to attract people, but the contents of the displays were a 
wonder to all visitors. Most people had never seen anything like 
the huge Corliss Steam Engine in the Machinery Hall. It was a 
gear cutting machine. It, plus other machines, performed func- 
tions that had previously been done by human hands. Many 
country people had probably never seen a machine larger than a 
corn sheller or a buzz saw. 

Another attraction was the torch of the yet-to-be erected Statue 
of Liberty. Thousands climbed onto it to view the surrounding 
area. It was designed by Frederic Auguste Bartholdi. The frame- 
work was built by Alexandre Gustave Eiffel of Eiffel Tower fame. 

The completed Statue of Liberty was dedicated in 1886. 

Alexander Graham Bell exhibited and demonstrated his new 
invention, the telephone. Being a little gadget, it did not attract as much attention as the Corliss 
Engine. Some of the books about the Centennial Exhibition made no mention of the telephone. Bell’s 
electric light also drew little attention, nor did a small electric motor, driving a small pump. We remem- 
ber those today. 

The typewriter made its first appearance. It was a much larger machine than today. It opened up a 
whole new opportunity for women in the business world. 

Exhibits of Chinese porcelain, English furniture, makers of engines from Germany, and others made 
the Centennial an exciting place to visit and helped to change American taste. 


The Torch of Liberty 
as shown at the 
Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia in 1876. 
Picture from As We 
Were: Family Life in 
America: 1850-1900 by 
Belamy Partridge and 
Otto Bettmann, 1946. 
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Celebrating the Centennial Year of the 
Incorporation of the Village of Afton, New York 
Detail from pictorial map, 
published by L.R. Burleigh, Troy, N.Y. 



Main St. at Mills, showing the water powered saw mill and the creamery, with the dairy barn behind 
the James Nickerson homestead; piles of lumber may be seen ready for loading on Mills, and on the 
corner of property now occupied by McDowell and Walker, Feed Mill. 
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Celebrating the Centennial Year of the 
Incorporation of the Village of Afton, New York 
Detail from pictorial map, 
published by L.R. Burleigh, Troy, N.Y. 



Main Street, showing the sash and blind factory, "J.B. Pierce Paning Mill, Mfr. Butter and Cheese 
Packages & Co."; left of 10 is L.E. Jackson residence residence, now the Afton Museum; across the 
street at 2 is St. Ann's Episcopal Church Site. Residence at right is the property of Dr. Scott 
Benjamin. 
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Celebrating the Centennial Year of the 
Incorporation of the Village of Afton, New York 
Detail from pictorial map, 
published by L.R. Burleigh, Troy, N.Y. , 1890 



Afton Business District at corner of Spring Street in 1890, showing blocks rebuilt after the devastating 
fire of 1884; foreground D&H RR Station. G.E. Sackett, Sta. Agt., G.M. Caswell, Lumber dealer. The 
Sullivan House is now the Afton Inn, and Town Clerk's Office was then the Carpenter Block; O.J. 
Green Jeweler, occupied the small structure on present Town St. 
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Celebrating the Centennial Year of the 
Incorporation of the Village of Afton, New York 
Detail from pictorial map, 
published by L.R. Burleigh, Troy, N.Y. , 1890 




Afton Union School and Academy, established 1875 is the white clapboard structure. 
Presbyterian CHurch is across the street, now called Sand Street. The bandstand pagod 
intersection, since reclocated at Caswell Park, Rte. 41. At Acadmey and Spring is the establishr 
of R.E. Smith Harnessmaker, on the site now occupied by St. Agnes R.C. Church buildina. 
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Detail from pictorial map, 
published by L.R. Burleigh, Troy, N.Y. , 1890 



East Side Views: Afton Driving Park and Agricultural Exposition, now the Afton Fair Grounds, with 
Afton School District Number 5 across the street. 
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East Side, Maple Street at East Main, showing, establishment of Mrs. E.L. Charter, Mfr. of Pure 
Home Made Candy, next to what may be remembered as Gregory's Store, now an antique shop. 1-88 
off ramp altered the neighborhood. 
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East Side, Maple Street, now N.Y. 41, north; second house form river bridge is home of Birney 
Bassett, grower of strawberries, now home of Doris Stoen; house next ot bridge now home of Dorth 
Renner, built by Jared Austin after a fire razed its predecessor on that site. 




2B— Tri-Town News— Wednesday, December 11, 1991 
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Celebrating The Entennial Year Of The Incorporation 
Of The Village Of Afton, New York 

Going Shopping.... 



A.T. ENGLAND RETAIL STORE, lace bows and dolls, toy piano in window at the right, HOLIDAY 
GOODS placard on decorated bicycle, Gone with the Wind lamp with lace curtains at left. Store later 
owned by Bert Lord and Chester Fuller, later Afton Post Office, now part of Afton Pharmacy. For 
interior view, see future photo feature. 1904 glass plate negative by Pomeroy 
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East Side, Maple Street, now N.Y. 41, north; second house form river bridge is home of Birney 
Bassett, grower of strawberries, now home of Doris Stoen; house next ot bridge now home of Dorth 
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Emporium of Bert Lord and Whit Y. McHugh, from front, now illuminated by electric light fixtur 
McHugh in derby hat and overcoat standing at rear of store; showcase of ribbons at front right. PI 
donated by John and Ruth Gregg to Afton Historical Society. 
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SHOPPIN IN AFTON 



M.J. Mudge, Jr. sold his retail store and opened a feed business near the Afton depot, offering ret< 
and wholesale agricultural and construction equipment and supplies; in expanding his plant h 
purchased the former C.G. Brooks establishment at Main and Mill Strees, now occupied t 
McDowell and Walker, Inc. Mudge was succeeded by son Alden and grandson Alden Jr. an 
George Mudge. Photo, Isabelle Jennings collection. 
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Horton Hardware interior, Clark L. Horton and son Harry; electric liahts both 
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